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PREFACE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR 


With this tenth volume the New Testament Division of the American edition of 
Lange’s Biblework is completed. The first volume (on Matthew) was published nearly ten 
years ago (October, 1864), seven years after the German original (1857). The remaining five 
volumes of the Old Testament Division have been distributed among competent American 
and English scholars, and will be published as soon as they are ready, without waiting for 
the German edition, which has been already anticipated in the recently published volume 
on the Minor Prophets. The completion of the whole series at no distant time, therefore, 
is placed beyond personal contingencies. 

I have reason to be thankful to a kind Providence for life and strength, to my publish¬ 
ers for their energy, patience and perseverance, and to my forty-five contributors for their 
faithful and efficient co-operation in this laborious and complicated enterprise. 1 shall never 
forget the delightful associations with so many eminent Christian scholars, who, on my in¬ 
vitation, have made the treasures of foreign learning and the results of their own researches 
accessible to the English and American students of the Book of books. Lange’s Com¬ 
mentary, we trust, will long be resorted to as a thesaurus of Biblical learning and piety from 
all ages and sections of the Christian Church. 

This volume is devoted to the last and most difficult book of the Bible, the divine seal 
of the whole, the cross of crosses of commentators. The Apocalypse will not be fully com¬ 
prehended until we see it in the light of the millennium and the new heavens on the new 
earth; nevertheless, even in its partial and imperfect understanding, it is continually fulfill¬ 
ing its noble mission as a book of hope and comfort in the Christian Church. The Jewish 
Prophets, in spite of all the obscurities and conflicting interpretations, served the same pur¬ 
pose under the Old dispensation long before they were fulfilled in the New. "How many 
passages in the prophets,” says the genial Herder, "are obscure in their primary historical 
references, arid yet these passages, containing divine truth, doctrine and consolation, are 
manna for all hearts and all ages. Should it not be so with the book, which is an abstract 
of almost all prophets and apostles?” It has been such a manna especially in ages of trial 
and persecution, and will continue to instruct, to warn, to cheer, and to assure the Church 
militant of the final triumph of Christ—the Alpha and Omega of history. 

Dr. Lange, in this Commentary, which appeared in 1871 (302 pages), boldly meets 
the difficulties, and marks a considerable advance in the deeper spiritual apprehension of the 
Apocalypse and its mysterious symbolism. (See his Preface.) 

The American edition has fallen into able and faithful hands. The translation of Miss 
Evelina Moore is all that can be desired. 

The additions of Rev. Dr. Craven greatly enhance the value of the work. He has 
paid minute attention to the textual department, making use of the latest critical labors of 
Tregelle8 and Tischendorf.* He has throughout embodied the results of English scho¬ 
larship, and of his own long-continued, careful and devout study of this book. We direct 


• My thanks are due to Professor TracHEirooRr, who kindly forwarded me the advanced sheets of his text 
of the Apocalypse before they were published in the second volume of his eighth critical edition of the Greek 
Testament. May his health be restored to complete the Prolegomena of this invaluable work. 
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PREFACE BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 


the reader’s attention especially to his clear and condensed abstracts of views of the different 
classes of Apocalyptic interpreters, scattered throughout the volume, and to his original dis¬ 
cussions of the following important points: 


Excursus on the Basileia. 93 

Excursus on Hades. 364 

Note on Symbolism. 145 

Note on the Living beings (Z oa) . . . . 161 

Note on the First Six §eals. . . 178 

Note on the Great Tribulation. 191 

Note on the Seventh Seal and Trumpets. . . 212 

Note on the Witnesses. 232 

Note on the Future Advent of Christ..».... 339 

Note on the Theories concerning .the Millennium... .1. 345 

Note on the First Resurrection. . .*. 352 

Note on the General Resurrection and Judgment. 378 

Note on the New Jerusalem... 389 


This volume contains also a double Alphabetical Index, verbal and topical, to the 
whole New Testament Division of the Commentary. It was prepared with great care and 
skill by Mr. John H. Woods, A. M., of Jacksonville, Illinois, and will be found almost in¬ 
dispensable in the use of any of the ten volumes which it covers. 

PHILIP SCHAFF. 


No. 42 Bible House, New York ,) 
April 10th, 1874.) 
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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR 


Through the gracious assistance of God, the New Testament division of our Bible-work 
is now entirely completed, with the present Theologico-Homiletical Commentary on the 
Revelation of John. 

In the treatment of this Book, I have considered it expedient to give particular promi¬ 
nence to the theoretical, critical and exegetical section;—a foundation of more than ordi¬ 
nary solidity being necessary in order to an ampler doctrinal and homiletical utilization of 
this Scripture, which has sustained such manifold wrenchings from one extreme to another. 

The first thing requisite was to give a more elaborate and definite form to the theology of 
Apocalyptics; as it is possible to rectify the existent grand misapprehensions concerning the 
peculiar characteristics of Hebrew Art, in respect of its perfection in the forms of Eschato¬ 
logical Prophecy,—misapprehensions peculiar to the traditional Hellenistico-humanistic 
point of view,—only by bringing about a thorough understanding of the magnitude of the 
contrast between the summits of Hellenistic and Theocratic culture. 

With this task was linked the necessity for fixing our gaze more intently upon the sym¬ 
bolical side of Apocalyptics, and for tracing the Apocalyptic symbolism of the New Testa¬ 
ment back to the more or less conventionally defined Old Testament elements of Apocalyp¬ 
tics. Nothing save a system of Biblico-prophetic symbolism which shall be founded upon 
well-ascertained rules, can, on the one hand, terminate the endless hap-hazard conjecture in 
which exegesis is wont to indulge and which results in the attributing of significations the 
most motley to the allegorical figures of Scripture; and, on the other hand, insure the de¬ 
cided appreciation of the peculiar character of allegorical Scriptures. 

If it be an unmistakable fact that a certain Book is of an allegorical character, it must 
appear simply inadmissible, in explaining it, to pitch upon interpretations ad libitum , with¬ 
out finding out the symbolical key to the work. But, again, to handle a prophetico-poetic 
Book, composed in allegories, as if it were a work of literal meaning, is, manifestly, an 
utterly unreasonable and mischievous procedure. If the interpreter be not aware of the 
heaven-wide distinction between an explanation of an allegorical matter and so-called alle¬ 
gorical explanation, his ignorance is an intellectual calamity . But if he do know very well 
that an allegorical composition should be explained as such, and if he, nevertheless, in order 
to illustrate certain school-opinions, torture that allegorical composition until its language 
seems to be that of the letter, his conduct is a moral scandal . 

What though ten or twenty arbitrary and fanciful interpretations have attached them¬ 
selves to an allegorical passage?—that circumstance does not in the least destroy its alle¬ 
gorical character; on the contrary, it serves but to recommend, in the most pressing manner, 
an inquiry after the symbolical analogies and the fundamental character of the prophecy. 
Despair as to exegesis as we find it, need not drive us to despair as to the text to which such 
exegesis has affixed itself. The so-called synchrono-historical interpretation of modern 
times, has shown, clearly enough, into what absurdities the latter despair may lead men. 
The allegorical character of the Apocalypse, in general, being established, the symbolical 
nature of its numbers, in particular, is at the same time proved; and the great lost labor of 
a chronological computation of the numbers,—that chronic malady of Apocalyptic exegesis,— 
is, so far at least as the principle is concerned, at an end. 
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PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 


Since the Apocalypses branch into a twofold genealogy, a canonical and an apocryphal, 
the further task of ascertaining, and eventually establishing, the canonical character of our 
Book, has presented itself to us. Presumptuous skirmishers in the field of criticism con¬ 
ceive that they can, without compromising themselves, rail at the bare supposition that there 
are canonical books,—reviling such an assumption as a lack of intellectual freedom. The term 
canonical was, however, originally applied to the Greek Classics. Now should any one essay 
to ridicule the idea of the Classics, he would hardly escape the charge of literary barbarism. 

In respect of the construction of the Apocalypse, we adhere to the opinion that it is sys¬ 
tematically arranged in cyclical collective pictures [pictures of the whole], which are always 
representative of the entire Course of the World down to the period of its End, and yet, in 
the succession which they are made to observe, are constantly advancing nearer to that End. 
The succession of these cycles, which are modified by the number Seven, is in exact corres¬ 
pondence with the movement, development and perfection of macrocosmical life ,—’from 
within , outwards . The Seven Churches, in their symbolical significance, constitute not 
simply an introduction to the Book; as the kernel and centre of the World’s history, they 
form the determinative fundamental idea of the Book. The Seven Seals constitute the 
history of the World, in relation to the Seven Churches. The Seven Trumpets follow, as 
Divine judgments upon, or penitential [exhorting to repentance] trumpets over, seven spe¬ 
cific corruptions or forms of sin in the Church. Then ensue the Seven Thunders, as sealed 
life* pictures of the times of awakening, and of reforms, in the Church. Only in face of 
these powers of the worlc^ to come, can the Seven Heads of the Antichristian Beast 
develop;—the seven world-monarchies ending in the consummation of Antiehristianity in 
the Antichristthe demonic reaction of world-history against the Kingdom of God. On 
the other hand, Antichristian evil, on its side, calls forth the Seven Vials of Anger, the 
judgments of* hardening, the last of which unfolds into the three special judgments 
upon the Harlot, the Beast, and Satan, being afterwards summed up again in the General 
Judgment of the World. That this General Judgment then ushers in the Seventh Day, the 
eternal Sabbath of God, is a conclusion which the Seer has scenically portrayed rather than 
expressly declared; his particular reason for withholding such a declaration is probably to be 
found in the fact that he has at the outset, in the Prologue, announced the complete revela¬ 
tion of God in Christ as a revelation of the Seven Spirits in Christ, or in the fact that the 
number Seven results from the number Six. 

Witbin the development of the Septenary, we, with others, have retained the division 
of the Book into Two Parts: The World's Course to its End , and The End itself. 

In perfect consistency with this division, an earlier view is carried out, agreeably with 
which heavenly scenes precede the earthly occurrences. From beginning to end we find the 
entire sequence of troublous earthly times to be over-swayed by heavenly actions, by festal 
presentations of the Divine Council;—the gloomy Earth-pictures being thus ever ruled by 
radiant Heaven-pictures. The distinctions resulting from this law of the construction alone 
are qualified to dissipate the unclear and confused views which subsist in regard to the com¬ 
position of the Apocalypse. 

May our labor, under the blessing of the Lord, contribute somewhat toward the further¬ 
ance of an understanding of eschatological affairs; in particular, may it promote the whole¬ 
some and lively expectation of the Coming of Christ,—an expectation whose vocation it is, 
on the one hand, to subdue 'that indifferentistic spiritualism which disdains all knowledge 
of a real, eschatological Theology; on the other hand, to paralyze that fanatical separatism 
and spiritism which, in manifold respects, pervert the glorious prospects of the Church into 
ridiculous caricatures; and at the same time to disenergize the endless labors of formal chi- 
liastic time-reckoners. ****** 

In general, we may regard the accomplishment of the Bible-work as a matter that has 
become independent of personal eventualities,—as a tolerably assured fact; and for this, in 
the name of Editors and Publishers, we offer thanks and praise unto the Lord, who hath 
helped us hitherto. J. p. LANGE. 


Bonn, November 1 si, 1870. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE RY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


It is with devout gratitude to God that, after more than two years of labor, I find my¬ 
self enabled to lay Lange’s Commentary on the Apocalypse before the community. The 
publication has, much to my regret, been delayed far beyond the period originally contem¬ 
plated. This delay was, in great measure, occasioned by a temporary indisposition, which, 
after the greater portion of the work had been placed in the hands of the printer, rendered 
expedient my absence for several months from the country. 

Instead of presenting an extended Introduction, as originally designed, I confine my¬ 
self to a brief statement'of some of the difficulties, and one or two other matters, connected 
with the preparation of the work. 


THE GREEK TEXT. 

As is well known to scholars, the text of the Apocalypse is the most imperfect of the Re- 
cepta. Erasmus, for the preparation of this portion of his great and important work, had but 
one Manuscript, and that a cursive of (probably) the XII. Century. Not only was this MS. of 
but little, or rather no authority, but it was incomplete; gape had to be supplied by re-trans¬ 
lation from the Vulgate—the entire passage from the word A avcM f ch. xxii. 16, to the close 
of the Book had to be thus prepared. The only copies of the Vulgate to which Erasmus had 
access were the corrupt printed editions then in common use. In addition to these sources 
of error, the work was so hurried through the press that several important mistakes of ,copy- 
ists found their way into the printed volume, where they have continued to the present day. 

Even so late as 1844, Tregelles, when he first published his text of the Apocalypse, had 
access to but three uncial Codices, viz.: A., C., and the B. of the Apocalypse.* Of these, C. 
is probably the oldest, but, being a palimpsest, is defective in many parts—eight entire chap¬ 
ters of the Apocalypse are wanting. 

It was not until the discovery by Tischendorf of the Sinaitic MS., generally known as }$., 
and the Porfirian, denominated P., both in 1862, that material was provided for a satisfac¬ 
tory emendation of the text The recent great critical works of Tregelles and Tischendorf, 
based largely on these newly discovered Codices, did not appear until after the first part of this 
work was ih the hands of the printer. Through the kindness of Prof. Tischendorf in furnish¬ 
ing advance sheets to Dr. SchafF, and of Prof. Abbott, of Harvard University, in allowing me 
the use of his copy of Tregelles’ Apocalypse until I could obtain one from Europe, I was 
enabled not only to continue my labor with the aid of these all-important works, but also to 
correct that which I had already prepared. 

An elaborate and valuable article on the “Greek Text of the Apocalypse,” from the 
pen of the Rev. Thomas J. Conant, of Brooklyn, N. Y., may be found in The Baptist Quar¬ 
terly, VoL IV., pp. 129 sqq. 


* Thla Cod. is not, as is supposed by many, the great Cod. Vatlcanns. The Vatic&nns, or B. proper, lacks the Apoca- 
lyp*e, which is supplied by an uncial of inferior value known as “ the B. of the Apocalypse.” In the following work this 
inferior Cod. is styled the few instances in which B. simple ocean, are errors. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 


THE VERSION. 

The emendation of the text made necessary, of course, to a considerable extent, a revision 
of the English Version. But beyond this, I felt it to be proper to extend the revision. As • 
is well known, the original translators inclined to the free use of synonyms—rendering the 
same Greek word by several English terms, and again rendering several Greek terms by the 
same English expression. For instance, in the New Testament the word world is employed 
to translate at&v, altivioc, yr}, Kdaptog, otKovtitvrj • and each of these terms has at least one other 
rendering; tbvafu c, dwarfa ifovoia, hxk, tepdroc are continually confounded, as are also 
bpyf?, etc . It has been my effort to give to each Greek term its proper English equivalent, 
and, as far as possible, to employ that equivalent uniformly. Certain verbal and gramma¬ 
tical inaccuracies have also been corrected. It is also proper to remark that the first-class 
marginal readings (those marked with a f) have almost invariably been adopted* 

It is proper to state that in my revision I was greatly indebted to the Version of Alford, 
and the Translation for the American Bible Union,‘by the late learned and lamented Rev. 
John Lillie, D. D., of Kingston, N. Y. 


ADDITIONS. 

Another great difficulty encountered by me was the selection of additional comments. No 
Book of the Bible has been the subject of so many and variant interpretations, by evangelical 
men, as the Apocalypse. More than twenty-six pages of Darling's Cyclopaedia Bibliographica 
are filled with the mere titles of Commentaries on the entire Book or portions thereof. It 
was desirable to present, as far as practicable, the views of all classes of interpreters. That 
this might be done, a selection of the following representative authors was made, and ab¬ 
stracts of their views prepared, viz., Moses Stuart, Elliott, Wordsworth, Lord, Alford, Barnes, 
and Glasgow. Additions also were made from the writings of Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop 
Newton, Bush, Auberlen, Trench (On the Seven Epistles ), Brown (On the Second Advent); and 
in the Homiletical Department from those of Matthew Henry, Scott, Bonar, Vaughan, and 
others. The additions to the Homiletical Department were made, during my absence from 
the country, by the Translator; they meet with my entire approbation. 


* Marginal Rkfrrknci Marks in thk English Version. 

Hires distinct marginal reference marks were employed by King James* Translators, indicating three entirely distinct 
classes of marginal readings, viz. : the dagger (f), the parallel ban (|), and the asterisk (•). The dagger (f) was used when 
Che literal rendering of the original term was placed in the margin and the opinion of the Translators as to its meaning was 
given in the text; the most conspicuous instance of this Is in Is. xxyI. 4, where the margin gives ** rock of ages," the literal 
rendering of D'DSfy "WX, *u*d the text reads M everlasting strength** Where this mark appears, the marginal reading is 
always preceded by the abbreviation Heb. (Hebrew), Chald. (Chahlaic), or Qr. (Greek). The parallel bars (| ) were employee! 
when the margin presented an alternative translation of the original, as in John xvi. 8, where the text reads ** reprove ** and 
the margin u convince" Where this sign was used by the Translators, the marginal reading was preceded by the conjunc¬ 
tion Or. The asterisk (*) was used to indicate a marginal comment or Scripture reference, as in the titles to the Books of Job 
and the Psalms. This mark has almost entirely disappeared from modern editions of the English Bible, the parallel bars 
having been substituted in the majority of instances where the reference Is to a comment, as in 2 Chron. xx. 36, and letters 
where it is to another Scripture. 

The knowledge of the significance of these marks has almost entirely disappeared from the Church. As Illustrations 
of the truth of this remark, reference need only be made to the almost universal disuse of the asterisk in our modern editions 
of the Bible; and the further fact that almost all the private publishing houses of Great Britain and America have substi¬ 
tuted letten for the dagger and the parallel bars. This lapse of knowledge is doubtless due to the (act that King James* 
Translators published no statement as to the significance of the marks employed by them. They adopted them from the 
Geneva Bible, the Version in common use in Great Britain, merely substituting the dagger (f) for the double dagger (£). 
The “ Address to the Christian Reader** in the Geneva Bible contains a full explanation, and consequently, at the time of 
the publication of the amended (King James') Version, the significance of these signs was as well understood as that of the 
letters of the alphabet Doubtless the Translators regarded a statement as unnecessary, not contemplating the (act that, in 
the absence of a perpetual reminder, knowledge of the meaning of such arbitrary signs would in a lew generations pass 
away. 

In the year 1871, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, unanimously 
adopted a resolution requesting the Directors of the American Bible Society to publish, iu their future editions of the Scrip¬ 
tures, a brief statement concerning the meaning of these marks, and also concerning the significance of words printed in 
capital and italic letten. The publication of such a statement would be of immense advantage to the students of the 
English Version. 
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VII 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

It will be evident to the reader that I must be classed with those who are generally 
known as pre-millenarians. My views have been frankly expressed and supported, but 
I trust not offensively, and I have endeavored fully to present the views of those from 
whom I differ. My own views, it is proper to remark, are considerably modified by my pe¬ 
culiar hypotheses in reference to the Basileia, and the twofold Future Advent of Christ. On 
both these subjects extended Notes will be found in the body of the work. 

With these general remarks, and with the fervent prayer that God will use this publica¬ 
tion for His glory and the increase of knowledge in the Church, I submit it to the Christian 
public. 

E. R. CRAVEN. 


Newark, N.J., April IUK 1874. 
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THE APOCALYPSE 


INTRODUCTION TO THE APOCALYPSE. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION, 


Jl. THIS APOOALYP8E IN ITS UNIQUENESS AND ITS KINDRED BEARINGS. 

The canonical Scripture which forms the close of the New Testament, and of the Biblical 
Books generally, the Revelation of St. John, is not only a peculiar, but also an entirely unique 
phenomenon; a unique phenomenon in the very series of Biblical Books themselves, so that 
it can be said: As the Bible stands alone amongst the writings of the world, so does the Apoca¬ 
lypse stand alone amongst the writings of the Bible. It is thus doubly a unique book and 
that—by virtue of its essence, mysterious even to enigmatical obscurity—in a three-fold rela¬ 
tion : in respect of its origin, its form, and its operation. 

As to its origin, it is one of the most strongly authenticated of the Books of the Bible; 
authenticated by its superscription, its historical statements (chap. i. 9), and the historical 
evidences accompanying it. And yet, among the New Testament Antilegomena, or Scriptures 
whose reception into the Canon has been protested against, this very Book is the greatest 
Antilegomenon; ecclesiastically questioned in ancient times and the subject of theological 
dispute in more modern days. 

Its form, however, conjoins a fullness of antitheses, of which many can conceive only as 
contradictions. A claim to the ripest New-Testamentalness, or Christian knowledge and 
freedom—united to the semblance of an Old Testament spirit of wrath, of a Judaizing tenden¬ 
cy in general. Utterances of the highest ecstasy, of a contemplation the most direct, fully 
merged in the Divine revelation—framed in an expression apparently the result of an artistic 
culture and reflection the most exquisite. The richest fullness of Old Testament prophetic, 
evangelic and apostolic reminiscences,—and at the same time a prophetic originality which 
reminds us of the declaration, Behold I make all things new. An ideal peace which opens 
each new night-piece of earthly history with a pre-celebration of the heavenly, triumphant 
rule—conjoined to a feeling of human horror at the uncovered demonic abysses and the 
heavenly wrath-judgments. Finally, a work full of Greek elements of culture—in a form 


technically Hebrew, even in Hebraizing language.—All these antitheses announce a grandeur 
which, on a more cursory view, readily assumes the appearance of heterogeneousness. If we 
consider yet further that in the Apocalypse, still more than in the Epistles and Gospel of St. 
John, the severe expression of sublimity (here like a ghostly trumpet of judgment) is united 
to the simplest, pleasantest heart-words,—words sometimes of sympathy, sometimes of con¬ 
solation and promise, so that the Book spreads itself out before us like the mantle of dusky 
night, broidered over with brilliant stars like jewels,—we shall understand the third mysteri¬ 


ous feature of the Book, its even enigmatically marvelous operation. 
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Concerning the immediate operation of Christ Himself, we know that it was of a uniquely 
attractive and repellent character: those who came under His influence were attracted or 
repelled, in proportion to their spiritual affinity to, or alienation from, Him. The same truth 
continually obtains in regard to Christianity and also in regard to the Holy Scriptures. This 
two-fold operation, however, is inherent in the Apocalypse in a two-fold degree, and is there 
of so peculiar a sort as to be no longer the standard of simple piety. On the contrary, many 
men of piety and mark have been unable to accommodate themselves to the spirit of this 
Book, whilst the charm of its obscurity, giving promise, oft-times, of other revelations than 
the Gospel, has attracted impure and visionary minds. Still, every cavilling depreciation, as 
well as every fanatical misinterpretation, of this Book has for the most part betrayed a decided 
want—a want of that self-denying modesty which Socrates displayed in his treatment of the 
obscure writings of Heraclitus, or a want of that purity and integrity which never seek to 
supplement Christian knowledge through curiosity, secret-mongery and fantastical pictures 
of sensuous hope. 

Thus, therefore, stands the mysterious tree of the Revelation before our eyes, unique of its 
kind. And yet, notwithstanding its uniqueness, or by reason of it, its roots are connected 
with great and varied spheres of literature. The Revelation, in respect of its intrinsic, apos¬ 
tolic wealth of light and life, is, as the last of the Biblical Books, intimately connected with 
them. all. In respect of ita prophetic and literary form, however, it stands in the centre of 
an extensive group of eschatological prophecies and apocalyptic writings, having common 
characteristic traits. 

We shall arrive later at the general biblical kindred bearings of the Apocalypse; be it 
our next task to inquire into the whole phenomenon of Apocalyptics. 

{2. ORIGIN OF APOCALYPTICS. 

The origin of Apocalyptics— i. <?., by way of prefatory definition: the sum of those forms 
of revelation which have reference to an ethico-physical end of the world—is situate as high 
and as deep as the origin of religion itself. 

The most general sphere of Apocalyptics is the religious view of the world; their more 
definite home, the theocratico-Christian view of the world; the most peculiar region of their 
origin, however, is prophetic Eschatology. 

The general religious view of the world, underlying all the religious systems of the human 
race, knows of a world-beginning, resting upon Divine power and wisdom; of a world-course , 
whose physical side is conditioned upon the moral conduct of mankind (or of the gods even), 
and placed, by Divine decree, under Divine guidance; hence also of a world-goal , whose 
attainment Divine retribution accomplishes in the form of th e World's end , on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of the world's renewal . 

The presageful expectation of the end of the world, within the general sphere of religion, 
rests, on the one side, upon definite signs of that'most general Divine revelation which lies at 
the basis of all religion (Rom. L 19, 20); especially upon the religious interpretation of the 
transientness of earthly things, of the catastrophes of development, of the types of consum¬ 
mation ;—reposing, on the other side, upon the human longing after the realization of ideals. 

But the more perfect a religious system is, the higher is its doctrine—in the form of pro¬ 
phecy—of the last things. This is true, for instance, of the Scandinavian Mythology.* 

Purer in fashion, however, appears the expectation of a world-goal in that believing view 
of the world whidh is grounded upon the revelation of salvation; grounded first, in an im¬ 
perfect shape, upon the basis of the dd Testamental, theocratic form of said revelation. 

Yet in the Old Testament, the following premises are definitely declared: 

1. The human world is, in respect of its plan [ Anlage ], a unitous humanity, and as it has 
aunitous foundation, so likewise it possesses a unitous destination to the Kingdom of God, and 
a unitous goal in a Congregation or City of God, which is to appear at the end of its develop¬ 
ment, being mediated By great moral conflicts and Divine judgments. 


• Lllcken, DU TradUionen da MemchengaehledhU. Mttxurter, I860, p. 376 sqq. 
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2. The whole physical sphere of humanity is engaged in a development unto perfection, 
which is entirely conditioned upon the ethical development of humanity. 

3. This development is subject to the ideal plan of the Divine counsel and to the real 
supremacy of Divine guidance. 

4. It is effectuated, however, not in accordance with laws of physical necessity, but in 
accordance with the ethical law of a reciprocity of action between the wisdom of God and the 
freedom of man; amid a preponderance of Divine governance, however, which makes even the 
contradictions of erring human wisdom minister to the eschatological world-plan. 

5. The method of the Divine government of the world consists in its perfect ethical con¬ 
ditionality. Hence, the new periods of development are conditioned upon new epochs; in¬ 
stants of deliverance upon instants of judgment; the appearance of the world-goal upon the 
principle of the world-goal; the redemption upon the'coming of the Messiah. Hence is evi¬ 
dent the magnitude of the error of those who pretend to know of epochs without mediatory 
periods, or vice versaof judgments without deliverances, or, finally, of the first coming 
of Christ without His second coming, or, like all Chiliasts,* of His second coming without 
the full truth and reality of the first. 

6. The Old Testament has indeed with justice been denominated the religion of the future. 
Nevertheless, its prophecy and its longing, repose, for the most part, only in the expectation 
of the principialf Messianic Kingdom and the Messianic personality; but the universal re¬ 
newal of the world which is bound up with this principle, emerges but in rarer and obscurer 
forms, although in respect of the idea, it is present in sufficient plainness. 

With Christianity, this view of the world is perfected. Here mankind appears entirely 
as a something that is in process of becoming, which, in its maturity, shall know but one 
division—that, namely, into kernel and husk, wheat and chaff,—to the end that in its kernel 
it may glorify God as a perfected Church of God. Earth itself, with all its life-forms, is in 
an eminent sense a star of becoming [ i . £., growth, development], pointing off and up to stars 
of perfection and destined itself to become a star of perfection. Here [in Christianity] the 
human cosmos in its development is entirely conditioned upon the development of mankind; 
the development of mankind upon the development of the Kingdom of God; this latter upon 
the development of the sovereignty of Christ, from His first appearance in lowliness to His 
second appearing in glory. This entire movement, with its epochs and periods, ensues in 
accordance with the counsel, and under the guidance, of God. The first particular, therefore 
in which the New Testament is distinguished from the Old, is that the latter is pre-eminently 
the religion of the future, that the Theocracy gravitates outward toward the future point of 
the appearance of Christ and His Kingdom, whilst the New Testament is the religion of ap¬ 
peasement, in which believing humanity, in its glorified Redeemer, in its inner life, in the 
Holy Ghost, has already principially attained the goal of the world and thus already stands, 
internally, in the New Mon of perfection, existing meanwhile, in respect of its outward life, 
still in the Old Mon. Hence it is also that the Old Testament consists, in great measure, of 
prophetic books, while the New Testament has but one prophetic book. But even on New 
Testament ground, the religious yearning after .perfection is not yet fully satisfied (Rom. viii. 
19sqq.). For to the perfect truth of life, the full reality of life appertains; this reality, how¬ 
ever, must have passed beyond the painful contradiction between the internal and the external 
life, the internal and the external world, having become a reality in which the whole outward 
appearance is translumined by the life of the spirit Therefore, also, does the individual 
Christian, together with all believing Christendom, long for the consummation; and all the 
objective and subjective goals of longing are summed up in the one aspiration with which 
the Apocalypse closes: Come, Lord Jesus. To this longing and to it alone, is the Apoca¬ 
lyptic Revelation given. 

The religious longing of humanity, awakened by the Spirit of God, has in general ever 


• [It m difficult to conceive of the mode in which this imputation could he justified. Some Chilians mav have held 
the opinion here attributed to them, but, moat certainly, not all; nor is there any thing in the essential doctrines of 
CfofHam to make this a necessary part of tbs system.—*K. R. (’.] 
f [Prinrip iett ■■s n Ihr as principle is concerned.—Tr.] 
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been the human instrumentality of Divine revelation, of the self-communication of God 
in the prophetic contemplation of chosen men of God. The faithful of the primitive 
time addressed themselves, with their longing, to the obscurity of their own origin and 
the origin of all things; therefore the Spirit of God gave them a sufficient explanation 
concerning the Creator, the creation, the production and destination of man. But when 
this destination, in consequence of the fall, seemed utterly obscured and lost, the longing 
of the friends of God addressed itself entirely to the coming of salvation, and the Spirit of 
God gave them the promise of salvation in ever clearer traits: Victory over the Foe; rest 
from toil; blessing lifting above the curse; redemption from bondage. So soon, however, as 
a religious people had been converted into the typical people of the expectation and media¬ 
tion of salvation, the longing directed itself to the Divine clearing up of the dark paths of the 
present, destined to be trod by men. This longing, likewise, did the Spirit of God answer, by 
giving the Law unto Moses. But the Law of the Present, in its outward figurativeness, was 
designed to kindle into flame the longing after the Future [Zukunft =future and coming] 
of the internal, essential Kingdom of God; and thus the longing of the Prophets, in the nar¬ 
rower sense of the latter term, took form, and the precursory appeasement of that longing was 
the Spirit of prophecy of and concerning Christ As the fulfillment of prophecy lingered, 
however, all expectation of salvation was transformed into prayer, until the longing after sal¬ 
vation embodied itself, so to speak, in womanly receptivity. But as the mother of Jesus longed, 
with those about her, for the first coming of the Saviour, so, toward the end of the apostolic 
age, amid increasing signs of the great warfare of Antichristian powers against the Church of 
Christ, John longs for the second coming of his Friend. The Apostles, for the most part, had 
long since gone home to the Lord; the old friend of the Lord must wait so long in this world— 
under the act of persecution, wait as an exile on the rocky island—until at last was concen¬ 
trated in him all the longing of the New Testament Church after Christ’s coming; his yearn¬ 
ing blazed up on the Lord’s day, and thus the great prophetic disclosure concerning the 
coming of the Lord was apportioned to him. 

Upon the basis of the general revelation of God through the creation and the conscience, 
arises the theocratic Christian revelation of salvation. This, in general, prophetic revelation 
begets again a revelation in the narrower sense of the term, viz., the prophetic disclosures 
concerning the future—the future of the Old and the New Covenant. Yet once more, how¬ 
ever, within the prophetic Eschatology, there appears an entirely new, conclusive form of the 
Divine disclosures, and this form, the acme of all revelation, we call simply: Revelation, 
Apocalypse, because it is the revelation in the most eminent sense. 

An unveiling of the future so vivid, that to the distempered vision of the reader it oft- 
times became a new veiling. 


i 8. THE PECULIAR CONFORMATION OF APOCALYPTIC®, IN THEIR M8YINCTTON FROM THE 

GENERAL FORM OF PROPHECY. 


The name Apocalyptics, in its peculiar signification, first took its place in Theology with 
the perception that the New Testament Apocalypse belongs to an entire group of writings, 
partly canonical, partly uncanonical, all of which, by peculiar marks in respect of purport 
and form, are recognizable as a separate species of prophetic or pseudo-prophetic literature, 
being distinct from every other species of sacred writings, even though they do not all appear 
under the name of Apocalypses.* 

The name Apocalypse (anoK&Twfa) disclosure, revelation, has primarily a more general 
meaning. The verb, like the noun, denotes in general every new revelation of God, coming 
from Heaven, through the Spirit of God, either to the individual man or to the human race,— 


* The newness of Apocalyptics as a branch of exegctical theology is evidenced by the fact that there is no article wider 
that head either in Herzog's Reed- Encyklnpxdie or in Schenkel's BibeUexxkon. Hilgenfeld seems still to entertain the 
opinion that in the npbnilding of a system of Apocalyptics it is necessary to confound the canonical with the nncanooleal 
forms of that species of writing (Introduction, p. 5). He says, p. 8, in his note: M What an unreasonable requisition upon 
science, to insist at the outset upon this hair-splitting separation betwixt canonical and uncanonlcal matter! ” A requisition 
upon science that she should not, with a radicalism void of all spiritual taste, make a literary Thohu Vahhohu of the whole 
mass of scientific acquisitions, is surely well-founded, however. We have to do here simply with a peculiar kind of religious 
theocratic composition. 
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tod that in respect both of the purport and form of such revelation; pre-eminently, however, 
in respect of its purport. 

But now a two-fold distinction oomes into view. In regard to purport, we have to dis¬ 
tinguish the Apocalypse, as the primary form of revelation, communicated by God to the be¬ 
holding or believing human spirit, or appearing in and by it (Rom. ii. 6; viii. 19; GaL L 12), 
from its secondary form, the revealing or publishing of the revelation (favipoeic, John ii. 11; 
1 Cor. xii. 7). This material distinction, again, is connected with the formal distinction, in 
accordance with which the Apocalypse, in its primary forms of ideal manifestation or vision, 
is consummated, supplemented, by real manifestations or miraculous facts, whilst the second¬ 
ary form as, in the first place, a development of principial points of revelation, finds its con¬ 
tinuation in prophetic inspirations. 

Every Prophet is called to be a Prophet by a fundamental Apocalypse which “ rends ” 
the heavens above him, developing itself subsequently in most manifold inspirations. These 
inspirations are, in the Prophet’s own bosom, already revelations, ( Jxtvepooets); it is his pro¬ 
vince in his preaching to convert them into prophetic announcements for his cotemporaries, 
for the world. 

But, once more, we have to distinguish the Apocalypse as a Divine fact, from its product, 
the Apocalypse as a human composition. The apocalyptic writing bears its specific name— 
which distinguishes it from all writings which are prophetic in a more general sense only— 
in accordance with a distinction which might at first sight be designated as conventional 
but which, upon closer inspection, is found to rest upon very decided distinctive marks. 

The first mark respects form. The prophetic writings, in a more general sense, are 
collections of single prophecies, disposed with more or less order in regard to subject-matter, 
—in a word, anthologies; and their symbolic expression is transrupted by didactical sermons 
and exhortations [ Pardnesen , napaivtoerc]. In them, moreover, the source-points of the 
vision and the moral applications of the same, together with historical elucidations even, 
branch out very distinctly. An Apocalypse, on the contrary, is, on the one hand, the presen¬ 
tation of an uninterrupted succession of visions, following one upon another in cyclical 
divisions; on the other hand, a thoroughly unitous composition, a sacred work of art, whose 
style is, accordingly, altogether figurative or typical, even though it be based upon historical 
data; these historical data themselves attain a symbolical significance. The typical forms 
cease, however, to be purely individual [proper only to the person employing them— 
E.RC.]; they assume the character of an historically conventional fixedness, t. e., a theo¬ 
cratic science. 

The second mark respects the purport. The prophetic anthologies proceed in the main, 
from the present onward, through a fragmentary series of Messianic pictures, to the Advent 
of the Messiah, and if they do advance beyond His simple appearance and sketch the fullness 
of the times in eschatological traits, those traits are nevertheless exceedingly few and far 
between. For the most part, the second coming of the Messiah coincides for them with His 
first coming, and the great gulf between the two becomes manifest only from particular 
features of the suffering Messiah, particular intimations of the “ travail of the Messiah.” 
On the other hand, the Apocalypses are eschatological from beginning to end. Not only the 
contrast between the suffering and glorified Christ, but also that between His first and second 


appearing, hence likewise that between Christ and Antichrist, nay, the contrast between 
the old and the new world, and consequently the end of the world itself emerge boldly. In 
feet, the end of the world, or the course of the world, in its gravitation toward the end, 
forms the object upon which their gaze is concentrated — constitutes their peculiar point of 
view. This point of view they mediate, however, by a history of the world, eschatological 
in its modifications. The entire history of the world from the olden times, or from the first 
appearance of Christ, is in them unfolded in eschatological cycles, in which the entire course 
of the world is continually presented from different points of view—the cycles meantime 
progressing steadily toward the end. This type is, at all events, quite distinctly impressed 
upon the Apocalypse [of John]; and Hilgenfeld’s denial of the fact is based upon a hampered 
rationalistic view of the narrow scope of this Scripture. It is, on the contrary, remarkable that 
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the idea of a universal history —whose germ was contained in Genesis—here appears in full 
development, though in Hebrew theocratic form, whilst classical historiography was unable 
to attain to this universalism. We find later, in the Gnostics, a striving after a universal 
view of the world which should set at nought the barriers of history and of our earth—but 
which did not succeed in passing beyond fanciful and heretical forms. 

With this latter mark, the third mark of the Apocalypses is connected. Originating, as 
they did, in the Divine pacification and consolation of elect prophetic hearts, whose ardent 
longing blazes brightly in times of great tribulation in the Kingdom of God, they are in like 
manner designed to instruct, to comfort, and to pacify, first the servants of God, and through 
them, the churches in times of future new and similar tribulations; nay, to transmute all 
signs of terror into signs of hope and promise: whilst the aim of ordinary Prophecies con¬ 
sists pre-eminently in the satisfaction of the needs of the present in regard to enlightenment, 
discipline, consolation, and exhortation. These latter are writings concerning the future , 
for the present; the others are writings which, passing over the present , are intended pre¬ 
eminently for the future. This fact is quite one-sidedly presented by Hilgenfeld: “ They were 
meant to fill up the times when there was no revelation with substitutes of prophecy.” 
The connecting link between Malachi and Christ was formed by the popular piety, longing, 
and hope of the true Israel, and not by pseudo-apocalyptic reveries * 

In proceeding to distinguish between genuine and spurious Apocalypses, we may put 
forth the general statement that the former contain a solution of the problem as to how the 
highest visions may be united to the highest forms of sacred art; the latter are at best poetic 
imitations, which, for visions, substitute compilations and extravagant fancies, and replace 
the theocratico-classical and mysterious artistic form with a manufactured and mystical 
' chiar ’ oscuro. 


{4 CLASSES OF APOCALYPTICAL WRITINGS. 

Particulars concerning the development of Apocalyptics in general may be found in 
Lftcke’s work, the most prominent treatise on the subject: Versuch einer vollstdndigen Einlei- 
tung in die Offenbarung des Johannes , Bonn, 1848-52, p. 9-15. One of the first impulses to the 
Science of Apocalyptics was given in 1819, by the English Bishop Laurence, with his edition 
of Apocalyptic writings from the Ethiopian (Anabaticon of Isaiah; 4th Book of Esdrasf); 


• [The following remarks by Auberlen (Daniel and the Revelation, Bng. Trans. Edinburgh, 1856, p. 80) are worthy of 
highest consideration : “The name Apocalyptic (in the use of which we are Justified by Rev. i. 1), already signifies that 
the divine communication and revelation are more prominent in the prophet than the human mediation and receptivity ; 
for anoxdAvifns (revelation) signifies a divine,— wpo^ip-tia (prophecy, Wr.itsagung) a human activity. Oomp. Dan. ii. 22, 23, 
where it is said of God, that ' He revealeth (avrot atwaAmn LXX.) the deep and secret things ; He knoweth what is in 
the darkness, and the light dwelleth with Him ;* and Rev. L 1,2, where the supernatural fact la three-fold. God gave the 
revelation to .1esus Christ, and He, through His angels, signified it to John for the purpose of further spreading it All biblical 
prophecy, of course, is based on divine revelation, so that these two words designate, the one the subjective, the other the ob¬ 
jective side of the same thing (see 1 Cor. xiv. 29,90), and are sometimes used indiscriminately, as when John calls his Apoca- 
lypee, which is styled * the revelation of Jesus Christ’ (Rev. i. 1), 4 the words of this prophecy * (Rev. i. 3). For this reason, how* 
ever, a distinction is likewise made between the two expressions, and they are used as two distinct species of the same ge¬ 
nus, according as the objective revelation, or the subjective prophetic inspiration, is more prominent. Thus 8t. Paul distin¬ 
guishes them in 1 Cor. xiv. 6, ‘ either by revelation or by prophecy.* The propfiet stands in connection with the outer world. 
He addresses words to the prince and the people, as in the Old Testament, to the congregation [Church], as in the Mew, 
words with which the Spirit of God, pervading the human spirit with His mighty influence, supplies him. But while the 
prophet speaks in the Spirit (oomp. 1 Cor. xii. 3, lr wvrifian 6«ov AoAmk), the apocalyptic seer is in the 8pirit, in his 
whole person (Rev. i. 10; iv. 2). The united activity of soul and body, which forms the link between man and the outward 
world, recedes altogether Into the background, so that St. Paul, speaking of snch a state from his own experience, can say 
he does not know whether he was in the body, or out of the body (2 Cor. xii. 2, 3). It is the spirit only, that which connects 
us with God and the invisible world, which is active, or rather recipient, in the apocalyptic state; for all proper human 
activity towards God can consist only in receiving. Here, where the object is not so much to influence the immediate 
contemporaries of the seer, as that the seer may receive disclosures for the benefit of all succeeding generations, he is alone 
with God while lie reveals Himself, and perceives only what is disclosed to him from above, as the veil which hides the 
Invisible wor'd is drawn from off his spirit (airo-«aAtnrr«tr). * The heavens were opened^ says Exekiel (i. 1), * and 1 saw 
visions of God.* This state is therefore called a trance,'* etc — E. R. C.] 

f [“ The classification of the four books which have been named after Ena is particularly complicated. In the Vatican 
and other quasi-modern editions of the LXX., onr (Eng. Apoc.) 1st Esdras is called the first bonk+f Esdras, In rclatiou to 
the Canonical book of Etra, which follows it, and is called the second Esdras. But in the Vulgate, 1st Esdr. means the 
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this, indeed, was after Semler had availed himself of such Apocryphal apocalypses as were 
known to him in interpretation of the Revelation of St. John, being followed by Conradi, 
and, shortly after, by Eichhorn and Bleek; see Hilgenfeld, p. 4. Subsequent to Bishop 
Lawrence’s work, Nitzsch, in the year 1820, sketched the idea of Apocalyptics. Liicke was 
spurred on in his task by the “report” of Nitzsch (1st edition, 1832). In 1833, A. C. Hof¬ 
mann published a translation and exegesis of the Book of Enoch, with which he united a 
treatise upon the Apocalyptists of the olden time amongst the Jews and Christians, assuming 
the existence of a coherent whole, composed of apocalyptic literature, and commencing 
with the Book of Daniel. Quite a series of commentaries, from Ewald’s commentary on the 
Apocalypse, down to the present time, have promoted the general views upon this subject 
(see Lucke, p. 14). The following work by Hilgenfeld especially belongs here: Die judische 
ApokaJyptik in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwicklung [Jewish Apocalyptics in their historical 
development], Jena, 1857. In accordance with the main features of the two main Apocalypses 
of the Old and New Testaments, Auberlen, with his Daniel and the Apocalypse, Basel, 1857, 
likewise claims a place here. [English Translation, Edinburgh, 1856, a work of rare merit. 
—E. R. C.] In a more general sense, we mention here the Biblical Theologies, the Introduc¬ 
tions to the New Testament, the books upon Eschatology and Chiliasm (particularly Conradi, 
Kritische Oeschichte des Chiliasmus [Critical History of Chiliasm], U., p. 365; comp. 231, in the 
same vol.; HI., 1,60,107). Note especially, however, the more or less comprehensive editions 
of Apocalyptic writings. Lucke dates the more distinct collections of apocryphal Apocalyptic 
writings from Gfrfirer’s Propheta veteres pseudepigraphi, 1840; although this publication 
did not contain Apocalyptic matter simply (the more ancient collections of Fabricius and 
Philo were not formed from the point of view which assumed the existence of a general 
system of Apocalyptics). Subsequently Tischendorf issued: Apocalypses Apocrypha Mosis, 
Esdrae , Pauli , Johannis , item Maria Dormitio , Leipzig, 1866. Particular Apocalypses were 
discussed by Lawrence (see above), Nitzsch (Be testamentis 12 patriarch ., Wittenberg 1810), 
Gieseler ( Veins translatio latina Visionis Jesaia , Gottingen, 1832), Hofmann (Das Buck 
Henoch , see above), Friedlieb (Die Sibyllinischen Weissagungen [The Sybilline Prophecies], 
Leipzig, 1852 1, Dillmann (Das Buch Henoch , 1853), Philippi (Das Buch Henoch , sein Zeitalter 
und sein Yerhdltniss sum Judasbriefe [The Book of Enoch, the time of its composition and 
its relation to the Epistle of Jude], Stuttgart, 1868; a monograph of sterling merit), Yolk- 
mar (Das 4 Buch Esra [second division of the Hand-Book of the Introduction to the Apoc¬ 
rypha], Tubingen, 1863), etal. 

If it is with truth that we have designated the religion of Israel as the religion of the 
future, we may be permitted to designate Apocalyptics in particular as the vision of the fu¬ 
ture ; partly as the actual prophecy, partly as the popular poetry of the future. Relatively, 
this applies again to the eschatological longing and hope of the New Testament faith, but 
particularly to the chiliastic-morbid Jewish-christian expectance*of the future, in accordance 
with a condition of mind which looked for redemption more in the future Appearing of Christ 
than in the principial base-laying salvation of His first Advent 

The apocalyptical writings which have sprung up bearing these signs, are divided into 
the following classes: 

o. Old Testament canonical Apocalypses; 

6. Old Testament apocryphal Apocalypses; 

c. The New Testament Apocalypse; 

cL Jewish-Christian apocryphal Apocalypses. 


a. Old Testament Canonical Apocalypses . 

We have elsewhere (Comm, on Genesis, p. 86 [Am. Ed.] already stated that for the ap¬ 
pearance of the apocalyptic form we go back far beyond Daniel. And this we do in accord¬ 
ance with the two principal marks of an apocalyptic writ ing; the formal mark—unity of 

MDootoftl Book of Kara, and 2d Eedr. means Nthemiah, according to the primitive Hebrew arrangement, mentioned b j 
Jerome, in which JBrra and Nehemiah make op two parts of the one book of Bara; and 3d and 4th Esdr. are what we now 
call 1 and 2 Bsdraa.’*— 8xrrH'8 Bd. Dior. Tit. Esd&as. —EL B. C.J 
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composition ; and the material mark—the expectation of an eschatological judgment, pass¬ 
ing beyond simple Messianism (first Advent); an expectation in accordance with which we 
might regard the whole non-Christian Jewish people, in its eschatological expectancy, as a 
permanent, plastic appearance or embodiment of apocryphal Apocalyptics. 

With respect to the Old Testament Books—composed, as they are, in accordance with 
a unitous idea, organically membered, and closing, consequently, with themselves—the 
phenomenon of the ideal, unitous, organic structure of the Books goes back far behind 
the first Old Testament apocalypses, to the beginning of Old Testament literature; and when 
criticism, whose existence is demanded by the very spirit of revelation, shall have outgrown 
its boyhood, in which, in slavish dependence upon the new, it gives chase, with slackened rein, 
to the newest, the fact will doubtless be recognized that—with the exception of redactions of 
original memorabilia—men have done the reverend Scriptures great wrong by this endless 
untwisting and patching together of the Biblical Books, on the hypothesis of the most spirit¬ 
less book-making. One composition, at least, it is impossible to misjudge as a whole, even 
though it may receive damage in particulars^—and that is the grand old Book of Job. 

In the introduction to the Comm, on Genesis (see above) we have given our reasons for 
distinguishing an entire group of Old Testament Apocalypses, although not until Daniel does 
the species appear with features fully stamped.* The second part of Isaiah [ch. xl.—lxvL] 
is a unitous composition, having its point of gravitation, manifestly, in the eschatological 
world-consummation— i. e., it has the sign of the Apocalypse. This is true no less of the ap¬ 
pendix to the Prophecies of Jeremiah (chap. xlv.—lii). The apocalyptic conclusion of Ezekiel 
(chap. xxxviL—xlviii.), the whole Book of Zechariah in its indissoluble unity, and particu¬ 
larly the Book of Daniel—with the exception of the sections from chap. x. 1—xi. 45, and xii. 
5-13, (see Comm, on Genesis, p. 38, Am. Ed.)—present, in form and purport, the Old Testa¬ 
ment eschatological elements which in the original visions of the New Testament Apocalypse 
have arrived at their perfect significancy and configuration. “Among the minor Prophets 
we regard the Books of Obadiah, Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah as Apocalypses, predomi¬ 
nantly depicting, in unitous composition, the judgment upon Antichristianity in its symboli¬ 
cal preludes.” (Genesis, p. 37. [Am. Ed.]). 

b. Jewish Apocryphal Apocalyptics . 

Hilgenfeld ( Vorwort VIIL) is doubtless in error in viewing the whole Apocalyptics of 
Judaism as a precursory history of Christianity , and in believing that he has found in Essen- 
ism an offshoot of Jewish Apocalyptics which conducts us directly to the threshold of Chris¬ 
tianity. This idea, which will allow of no distinction whatever between the theocratic and 
churchly main current and those turbid secondary streams which have their rise in the 
popular fancy, is based upon the ruling impulse of that school which pseudo-critically jum¬ 
bles together all things in whose disposition a critical arrangement is to be found;—the same 
school which regards the Gnostics as presenting a peculiar stage in the development of true 
Christianity, and zealously labors against the distinction between canonical and apocryphal 
writings as a hereditary evil of Theology itself. Such confusions, growing out of a 
special tendency, are rarely to be met with to the same degree in any other department of 
science. Philology, for instance, is careful to avoid mingling together, without distinction, 
nay, with a fanatical levelling impulse, ancient classics and obsolete popular literature, to the 
production of endless trouble and great confusion. 

Jewish apocryphal Apocalyptics have produced two writings which, in common, have a 
Jewish character—especially in their imitation of Daniel—and yet stand in decided contrast 
one to the other. The Jewish stock of the Sibylline books, interpolated and supplemented by 
Christians, namely the third book of Esdras,f has, like the book of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
an Alexandrian ground-tone; whilst on the other hand, the fourth book of Esdras, in its He- 
brew-Pharisaic character, reminds us quite unmistakably of the boob of Jesus Sirach. They 
possess in common the fundamental idea of the future victory of Judaism over the Gentile 

• [Does not the prophecy of Balaam (Nam. xxi▼.) poeeeee all the characteristics of the true Apocalypse?—E. B. C.] 

t Bee Bleek, Hilgenfeld, FriedlieU 
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world-kingdoms. This fundamental idea can be attributed to the Book of Daniel itself only 
by a false religious taste; in that prophecy it is not the restoration of the Theocracy, but an 
entirely new Heavenly Kingdom of the Son of Man which puts an end to the kingdoms of the 
world. In both writings (3 and 4 Esdras) the dwindling away of the expectation of a per¬ 
sonal Messiah is unmistakable (see Hilgenfeld, p. 77, 78, 86, 221 sqq.; Volkmar, Esra , 260). 

On the other hand, there is a distinction between the two books which accords with the 
contrast between the Hebrew-Jewish and the Alexandrian-Jewish character; in the fourth 
book of Esdras, the Pharisaic hatred of the heathen is unmistakably prominent—for instance, 
in the joy of the blessed at the spectacle of the wicked burning in everlasting flames (Hilgen¬ 
feld, p. 201)—; whilst the Sibyl is continually warning the heathen against the service of 
false gods, and Anally anticipates the general instruction of the Gentiles and their conversion 
to Monotheism (Hilgenfeld, 87, 88). They are distinguished furthermore in that the Hebrew 
Messiah stands back of the Messianic upliftment of the nation above the Roman world-power, 
appearing only at the end of the world for judgment especially (Hilgenfeld, 220), while the 
Alexandrian Messiah is endowed with scarcely any distinctness of form. 

Another distinctive mark is, that the Sibyl is glorifled as prophecy come to the heathen 
from the theocratic source;—prophecy whose Anal aim, like that of Sophia [or Wisdom 
pereonifled] in the Wisdom of Solomon, is the eschatological renewal of the world: while the 
Messianism of the fourth book of Esdras, as also of the book of Jesus Sirach, culminates in a 
growth of books or writings (Sirach xxiv. 23; 4 Esdras at the close: Esdras’ 94 books [the 
English Version of the Apocrypha gives 204 (or nine hundred and four Marg.) as the number 
of the books that were written, 2 (4) Esdr. xiv. 44]; 24 open, 70 secret writings). 

Neither is the contrast in the form of the prophecy to be overlooked. The Alexandrian 
Sibyl prophesies from an irresistible impulse, in pathological ecstasy (Hilgenfeld, 61), whilst 
the visions vouchsafed to Esdras are mediated by ethical conduct, fasting and praying, and 
thus their revelations can assume a conversational form. 

According to Friedlieb, the Jewish Sibylline books came into being from the years 160 
to 40 B. C. (according to Bleek, an older portion is cotemporary with the Book of Daniel (?), 
a later part having been produced, he thinks, about 40 B. C.). The time of the Jewish 
ground-form of the fourth book of Esdras is differently estimated by different exegetes. 
This disagreement of exegesis is based upon the interpretation of the exceedingly obscure 
vision of the eagle (dream-vision of the second night). Lawrence interpreted the twelve 
wings of the eagle as referring to the ancient history of the line of Roman kings and the 
more modern additions to it; Gfrorer conceived the wings to refer to twelve Roman emperors 
and associate-emperors [Ncbenkaiser]. Liicke interpreted the eagle’s three heads as signi- 
ficant of Sylla, Pompey, and Caesar, as an arbitrarily conceived, successive triumvirate. 
Least tenable is the view of Hilgenfeld, who seeks to construe the Apocalypse of Esdras 
into a continuation of the Sibyl, without recognizing the contrast which it presents to the 
latter; declaring the eagle’s twelve wings to be Alexander and the Egyptian kings who 
succeeded him. According to Volkmar (Das vierte Buck Etra, p. 838), the Jewish author 
wrote his Apocalypse in the autumn of the year 97, after the fall of Domitian. Contrary to 
this view is the fact that the second destruction of the Temple, in the year 70, is not men¬ 
tioned in the book; Volkmar conceives it to be, “ by way of disguise,” “ parallelized ” with 
the Arst destruction, t.«., represented by, and along with, the Arst. Since the eagle, i. e., the 
Roman world-kingdom, comes to its end by a lion, t.«., the Jewish Messianic Theocracy, we 
can think, in interpreting this vision, of no time save that of the Arst Jewish insurrection 
previous to the destruction of Jerusalem, or that of the insurrection under Bar-Cocheba. 
But since, moreover, the destruction of Jerusalem is itself not mentioned, we are constrained 
to interpret the vision (whose obscurity is perhaps owing to the circumstances of the period) 
as referring to the Arst Jewish war. The Arst three feathers of the eagle are intelligible 
enough (Hilgenfeld, 205)T: Csesar, Augustus, Tiberius. The following nine feathers are 
very dimly pictured; they denote imperial pretenders rather than actual emperors. The 
number twelve, consequently, is more a symbolico-ideal number than one to be historically 
identiAed and referred. Only a few of the mock emperors, like Galba and Otho, momeh- 
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tarily attain dominion. The greatest of the three heads of the eagle, which now awakes, 
makes an end of the feathers, takes the two other heads along with it, and shakes the whole 
earth; but suddenly disappears. Finally, the head on the right side devours that on the 
left, and is left alone until the roaring lion makes an end of it. Now, if this head on the 
right side were Jerusalem’s great enemy, Vespasian, and the head devoured by it, Vitellius, 
we might go back for an interpretation of the middle head, which suddenly disappeared 
after shaking the whole earth, to Nero. In consideration of the dim and confused execution 
of the picture, the effort to interpret all the figures into a harmonious system is less requisite 
than inquiry into the spirit of the production as a whole; this is thoroughly consonant with 
the rancorous spirit of the pseudo-Messianic Jewish revolution. Ewald, after Conradi, has 
already set forth about the same view (see Hilgenfeld, p. 392, note). 

In regard to the Book of Enoch, received by Hilgenfeld among the Jewish Apocalypses, 
we hold the argument of Philippi, who vindicates the original Christian character of the 
book, to be decisive. 

On the other hand, the Ascension of Moses seems to form a supplement to the fourth 
book of Esdras, originating after the destruction of Jerusalem, for the uplifting of prostrate 
Judaism.* 


c. The Apocalypse of John . 

As the Book of Daniel became a pattern for the apocryphal Apocalypses of Judaism, so 
the Apocalypse of John has been the exemplar for all Christian Apocalypses. But upon the 
side of Christianity also, nothing but a lack of spiritual taste, i.e., an unspiritual taste, can 
fail to recognize the distinction between canonical mysteries and apocryphal riddles, between 
a grandeur of forms in which order prevails, and an extravagance of forms over which con¬ 
fusion reigns. 


d. The Christian [Jewish- Christian) Apocryphal Apocalypses. 

These arrange themselves primarily into two leading classes: 1. Christianized: 2. Origi¬ 
nally Christian Apocalypses. 

As Christianized Apocalypses we may name the previously mentioned Jewish Apocrypha, 
the Sibylline books, and the Book of Esdras. Bleek, Ueber die sibyllinischen Orahcl. Theol. 
Zeitschrift von Schleiermacher. De Wette und Liicke, Vol. I. 20; IL 172 sqq. Friedlieb, Die 
sibyllinischen Weissagungen , and Hilgenfeld, Die judische Apokalyptik. 

Amongst the Jewish-Christian Apocrypha which are imitative of the Apocalypse, the 
principal composition is the Book of Enoch—an Ebionite Jewish-Christian production— 
for an examination of which the reader is referred to Philippi’s work. 

As the tissue of apocryphal, and, in many respects, heretical, fable has woven itself about 
the whole line of the most distinguished Biblical names and writings, so it is in especial with 
the bungling compositions of apocryphal authors. Most of them have issued forth from 
obscurity only to become pgain the prey of obscurity. We* follow, in naming them, the 
Biblical thread: 

1. Apocalypse of Adam (Lucke, p. 282). 

2. The Book of Enoch, see above. 

8. Apocalypse of Abraham. Ophitic. Lucke, 252. 

4. Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, see above. 

5. Book of Elias, Hieronym . ad Sammachium, Ep. 101. 

6. Book of Esdras, (Christianized, see above). 

7. Ascensio Isaiae Vatic, (see Gfirdrer, Prophetm Veteres Pscudepigrapki , p. 1). 

8. Danielis , TischencL, Apocalypses XXX. 

9. Apocalypsis Baruch (edidit Ceriani , Monumenia sacra, Mediolani, 1866, see Programm 
of Dr. Joseph Langen, Bonn, 1867). 


• A fragment of this lost book has recently been found. 
(Bonn, 1866, p. 2). 


See Langen, Dot Judenthum in Fbttuttna *vr Zeit Christo 
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10. Apocalypse of Peter (Liicke, p. 240). ' 

11. Two Apocalypses of Paul, see Tischendorf p. XTV. {Apocalypses Apocrypha ?). On 
one of these, see Tischendorf, p. 34. 

12. Apocalypse of a Pseudo-John, Tischend., Apocal, XVIIL 

13. Of Bartholomew (Tischendorf Apocalypse*, XXIV.). 

14. Of Mary (Tischendorf, XXVII). 

15. Of Stephen (Liicke, p. 247). 

To these may be added some miserable works whose web extends over the post-apostolic 
period or falls within it. Relatively, The Shepherd of Hennas. The account of an Apoca¬ 
lypse of Cerinthus is dubious (Liicke, 247). Finally, an Apocalypse under the name of 
Methodius of Constantinople. 

Later or more modern apocalyptic productions have scarcely any significance bearing 
upon the characteristics of ancient apocryphal Apocalyptics, which (according to Liicke) 
became extinct in the fifth century. In Gfrorer’s collection the following are cited: Vila 
Merlini. Oal/ridi Liber de Prophetiis Merlini . Fratris Hermanni Monachi Vaticinium. Prophe- 
tia Malachise de Summit Pontificibus . Apocalyptic traits, however, are also visible in manifold 
form in the chiliastic writings generally. 

2 5. FIGURATIVE FORM OF APOCALYPTICS. 

The Holy Scriptures are, throughout, a record of the Providence of God, as exercised 
in the establishment of His Kingdom; hence they are themselves overruled by His Spirit 
From beginning to end, they rest upon the synthesis of the living word, mighty in deed, and 
the spiritually significant, speaking fact. Consequently they are acquainted, on the one 
hand, with no idle words; on the other hand, with no silent facts. From beginning to 
end, they set forth the Divine in the human, the spiritual in the sensible, the eternal in the 
temporal, the infinite in the finite, i. e., they deal throughout in sense-imagery—being thus 
symbolical in the broader sense of the term. 

This is true even of the historical portion of the Sacred Writings. The ideas which 
are reflected in the histories have re-acted upon the symbolism and mode of expression of 
the facts recounted. And thus Biblical history, by virtue of its matter-of-fact foundations, 
is distinguished from all heathen mythicism; by virtue of the ideal transparency or signi- 
ficancy of its facts, from all the pragmatism* of profane historiography. Whilst the latter 
circles for the most part between secondary causes and proximate designs, BiblicJl historio¬ 
graphy has in view the supreme causes and supreme designs, and hence recognizes the media 
between cause and design—secondary causes and secondary designs—so far as it mentions 
them at all, in their universal significance; none the less in the light of Supreme 
Providence. 

This same character of the Holy Scriptures occasions in the didactic writings the 
sententious form; in the poetic writings in particular, the wealth of figurative expression 
and the significance of the composition; its most powerful appearance, however, is in the 
prophetic writings. Here it converts historical items into symbols of the idea (for instance, 
the king of Babylon), and ideas into historical forms [grass-eating lions); as a consequence, 
it shuts up revelation from all common sensuous apprehension of it—for instance, for the 
mass of the later Jews—whilst it sets it in the brightest light for the disciples of the truth; 
a fact which holds true in regard to the parables of the Lord, according to Matthew xiii. 13. 

The simple sense-image, however, in accordance with the fullness of life and life’s 
illumination in the Holy Scriptures, branches out into three fundamental forms: Allego- 
rism, Symbolism, and Typism.I 

ALlegorism (allegory from &Uo hyopetwv, to express something in words intended to 


* [Hie German Pragmatxk, which is here translated pragmatism, has the wide sense of the Greek word from which it 
b derived, and-not the onesided and purely offensive meaning of the English derivatives from vpdy/xa. —Ta.] 


f See the author's treatise: Ueber die Besiehungcn, wtlche rurischen der aBg&meinen Symbolik und der kirchlichen 
SymboUk obwaltcn. Deutsche ZeUschrift fur chriUliche WUscnschaft, etc., 1855, Nr. 4-6. 
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convey a meaning other than their immediate one) la a form of imagery which, in accordance 
with the semblance of outward similarity t employs one phenomenon as the figure of another; 
imaging, especially, a more spiritual matter by means of a sensible phenomenon. The 
flowing element of allegory is the simple figurative expression, the rhetorical metaphor (the 
warrior, a lion; evil, a weed); an allegory is a poetically developed metaphor. It denotes 
its subject by another which has a similar appearance* 

Symbolism (ovppoXov from avnJaWketv) unites a sensible image with a spiritu al back¬ 
ground, which latter is more or less inwardly and essentially connected with the phenomenon 
which furnishes the image. The uniting of the two sundered portions of a pledge of 
hospitality directly unites the pledge with hospitality itself, In general, however, the 
symbol is based upon the connection of the sign and that*which it signifies; so that thus 
something moral or spiritual is denoted by something perceptible to the senses (a scar f for 
instance),—the higher by the lower; the combination may either be a conventional one 
(social connection) or it may be founded upon natural relations. The flowing element of 
the symbol is metonymy—the change of names; hence, the symbol is a fixed meto¬ 
nymy. It denotes a higher object—one, especially, which addresses itself to the mind—by 
a lower one, perceptible to the senses, yet akin to the first; in shorty symbol may be ex¬ 
pressed in one word— the cognate. 

Typism, finally (rtooc, tuxtu), denotes the impression produced by a blow; a carving; 
a plan, sketch, or outline; consequently, the germ of a future form. It is the commence¬ 
ment-point, situate on the same line of development with the object denoted; a real pro¬ 
phecy, which fulfills itself in the future object, being, notwithstanding the ideal identity 
of essence, distinct from it in the substantial reality—like the shadow from the substance 
which projects it. The flowing element of the type is most prominent in synecdoche, 
which embraces not only the whole with a part, but also the fulfilment with the base-laying. 
The type relates to things ideally the same in essence, and really distinct, though, it may 
be, symbolically cognate; it denotes a future already subsisting germ-wise in the 
present. 

The allegory is a simple image; the symbol is a sense- image; the type is a /ore-image. 
[A type is a symbol in that it is a sense-ims^e, but it is a peculiar kind of symbol;—it is 
always of the future (a fore- image); it is some person, act, or institution introduced by God 
into the ritual or history of His people, not only as prefiguring the antitype, but as having 
an ideal identity therewith—as being, in a sense, the representative thereof; as, for instance, 
the priest , the sacrifice , of the old economy.—E. R. C.] 

It is also necessary, however, to make a distinction between these figures, the hasty 
coinage of poesy, and complete poetic elaborations of their character. The poetic elabora¬ 
tion of the allegory is the fable (for the most part, though not exclusively, that which avails 
itself of the animal kingdom in setting forth its ideas); the poetic elaboration of the symbol 
is the parable , though the latter may in detail likewise employ allegorical features; the 
poetic elaboration of the type is prophecy , from the formal stand-point (the paramuthia 
[that speech or discourse which encourages, exhorts, consoles—E. R. C.]). 

Nearly related as these forms are, manifoldly connected as they may be in the more 
elevated productions of the mind—in historical, poetical, and prophetic works—the mingling 
of them is still inadmissible, whether it be in their three ground-forms—allegory, symbol, 
type—or in their three-fold gradation from element to form, from the simple form to the 
poetic application.! 

Similarly, distinction must be made between the allegorical exegesis (which has ever 
been an instinctive supplement of the Christian mind to a Hellenisfcically shallow, gramma- 
ti co-historical exegesis) and the exegesis of allegorical or allegorico-symbolioo-typical writings; 


* The most modern Natural Science allegorize* nature in a high degree, luaamuch as it deals pre-emineutlj with the 
outward similarities of created beings, at the expense of inner essential marks. 

f It would lead ns too far astray from our more immediate subject if we should attempt an exposition of the prin¬ 
ciple here laid down, together with an examination of extant theories and works open symbolism —for instance, Bfchf • 
xcellent work upon the subject. 
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just as we distinguish between a poetic representation of the immoral and immoral repre¬ 
sentations.* 

Upon Biblical ground, we have also to distinguish between wrfaf-prophetic and real- 
prophetic types.f We beg leave to designate, as the highest real types, the menial or mood 
types,! £ Divine real prophecies, unconsciously uttered by men. The choice of the expres¬ 
sion is of manifold importance here. The prophecy Gen. iii. [15] is significant of the Messianic 
Humanity [Christ]; the mental type denotes a unit. The same distinction obtains where the 
seed of Abraham is spoken of. Paul, GaL iii. 16, has in mind the real mental type which sig¬ 
nificantly attaches to the Abrahamic promise. Pss. xvL and xxii. and many other passages 
come under this head; especially, the virgin, Is. vii. In accordance with the above, men¬ 
tal types frequently constitute the envelope of verbal prophecies, and form the transition from 
real to verbal prophecy.2 

As further regards allegory in particular, it is self-evident that the entire realm of evil 
can be symbolized only by allegorical figures—i. e.. figures of outward similarity—the world 
of nature not being related to evil; not even the creaturely serpent is so related, although 
it is the reflection of an extinct and ruder world-form (“ in caverns dwells the dragons’ an¬ 
cient brood”). 

As, therefore, aUegorism was requisite in the system of Sacred Writings, so, too, symbol - 
ism was necessary, since frith peveeives in the visible world the phenomena of a higher 
and invisible one. 

No less requisite, finally, was the typical presentation, as the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Testament form the documentary evidences of a religion of the future , and in the New 
Testament also, the sacred writers pass from picturing the joy and satisfaction of the faithful 
in the Christ appearing in the form of a servant, and for the accomplishment of the work 
of redemption, to a longing for His glorious second appearance, and to the prophetic pre- 
description of the same. * 

With all its figurativeness, however, Holy Scripture is far removed from a poetic fixa¬ 
tion of images, which might degenerate into a spiritual image worship; the commandment, 
Thou ahalt not make unto thee any image, is borne in mind throughout. For this 
holy word, characterized by Kant as sublime, excludes, not plastic and painted images 
simply, but also images of the fancy, mental figures and likenesses, insomuch as these, by an 
erroneous or servile fixation of ideas and attributes, might seem to render finite the Divine. 
Hence the bold change of imagery (e. g., Ps. xviiL), a circumstance so surprising to a taste 
formed upon the Greek classics. This absence of fixation makes it possible for the Lion to 


* A well-known critic of the THbingen school reproached the author with interpreting the Apocalypse M allegorically." 
He should have said—interpreting it as an allegorical writing, in accordance with Its character. The Tubingen school, 
which can allegorise the Pauline Bpistlee, takes a different view of matters in approaching the Apocalypse, and strives to 
apprehend it literally, thus hoping to make good a charge of Judaizing. Such proceedings are euphemistically denominated 
—tendency. After a similar fashion, Rothe confounds philosophic dogmatics and dogmatical philosophy. 


f [A real prophecy, or real type, is a prophecy or type embodied in some person, act, event, which shadows forth some 
other person, act, or event, yet in the future. Thus, in the destruction of Jerusalem, we have a real type of the final destruc¬ 
tion of the world. A verbal prophecy or verbal type, on the other hand, is a prophecy or type set forth in words simply.— 
B.R.C.] 

% [Gem&lkstfpm, Stimmungetypue. GemUfh is a collective term for the affections, desires, impulses, will; It corresponds 
apmecimes to soul, sometimes to mind, sometimes to heart. SUmmung denotes the disposition or (literally) tuning of a 
man; it may be used In a permanent or a transitory sense. In the latter sense it corresponds to the English mood. A 
GemutkMypue or SMamungtfyput, then, is presented when the inner man of some individual is so worked upon as to 
prefigure the state of one who Is yet to come. Pss. xvt, xxii. (as above cited) and xlL afford notable instances of the 
GcmUketypue^-Ta.) 


{ [The meaning of Lange in this somewhat obscure paragraph seems to be: The man himself in the mood in which 
he makes the unconscious (as to its prophetic nature) utterance, together with the utterance itself, constitute the complex 
type of the antitype in a similar mood, and making similar utterances. Thus, David uttering the 22d Psalm was a type 
of the suffering Messiah making similar lamentations. In such case the words spoken are not only typical, but verbally 
prophetic of that which is to be; and M form the transition from real to verbal prophecy It must be acknowledged, 
however, that tt Is difficult to reconcile this explanation with the references to Oen. iii., xvii., xxv., where the speaker is 
not an implied man making utterances, of the prophetic nature and foroe of which he is unconscious, but Jehovah Him¬ 


self (see Comm, cm Gcnesie, p. 236, Am. Ed.).—E. R. 0.] 
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denote Satan and also the Redeemer; because of it, a wisdom like that of the serpent can be 
recommended to the disciples; leaven can denote at once that which is worst (Matt. xvi. 6), 
and that which is most noble (Matt. xiiL 83); and the Christian sage can be represented 
under the figure of the unjust steward [Luke xvi.]. [Is it true that, in the parable referred 
to, the Christian sage is represented under the figure of the unjust steward? Is it not the 
fact that, from an example of worldly wisdom, our Lord would deduce instruction for Hi* 
un-wise disciples ?—E. R. C.] 

It is true that the Biblical figures do assume, first in the historical and lyrical Scriptures, 
but particularly in the Apocalyptic region, a greater conventional fixedness. But this is 
the case, even here, within certain defined limits. And even here, the term Beasts may 
denote alternately the highest and the most debased (see Rev. iv. and xiii.).* 

2 6. THE FORMAL ELEMENTS OF APOCALYPTICS, OR THEIR SYMBOLICAL FIGURES. 

APOCALYPTIC SYMBOLISM AND ALLEGORISM. 

Literature: Bahr, Symbolih des mosaischen Kultus , 2 Vols., Heidelberg, 1837. (A new 
edition is about appearing. In the Introduction, the history of ancient symbolic literature is 
discussed). Nork, Eiymologisch-symbolisch-mythologisches Wdrterbuch , 4 Vols., Stuttgart, 
1843-45. [Horne’s Introduction , Yol. I., p. ii. (on the general subject of interpretation). 
Appendix, No. II. Fairbairn On Prophecy , Edinburgh, 1856. Typology of Scripture, by 
Fairbairn, Edinburgh and Philadelphia, 1859. Daniel and Revelation, by Auberlen, Eng. 
Trans., Edinburgh, 1856. Theol. and Lit . Journal, by D. N. Lord, New York, 1848, Articles, 
pp. 1, 10, and (especially) 177, and throughout the following years. Premium Essay on 
Prophetic Symbols, by Winthrop, New York, 1854.—E. R. C.] 

Since the Holy Scriptures nowhere concern themselves with school ideas, with anecdotes, 
with the pragmatism of worldly wisdom or worldly history, but with the life of man, placed, 
as it is, under the Providence of God as the supreme causality, and related to the final pur¬ 
poses of God, in accordance with the highest laws,—their aim thus being the representation 
of the infinite in the finite, the spirit-world in the natural world, — they have, on this very 
account, everywhere a symbolical side, a general symbolical character. The great misap¬ 
prehension or unapprehension of this peculiar character results, on the part of some, in the 
conception of the matter-of-fact side of the Scriptures as pragmatically literal; on the part 
of others, in the stamping of their symbolical side as my thicism. The two tendencies are 
united in the fact of their turning the idiocratic Hebrew charism of revelation into a Graeco- 
Roman one. Of course, the different Books of the Scriptures are symbolical in widely differ¬ 
ent degrees. As specifically symbolical in the broader sense, we have to consider the Apoca¬ 
lyptic writings.t 

a. Symbolism of Numbers. 

See the Art. Zahlen [Numbers] among the Hebrews, in Herzog’s Real-Encyclopaedia. 
Also Zahl [Number] in the Biblisches Wdrterbuch fUr das christliche Volk. Zahlen in 
Winer’s Beal - Wdrterbuch , Vol. II. Kliefoth, Theologische Zeitschrift von Diekhof und 
Kliefoth, 1862. l&mmert, Zur Revision der biblischen Zahlensymbolik , JahrbUcher fur 
deutsche Theologte, 1864,1. 3. Bahr, Symbolih, I. p. 128 sqq. Kurtz, Studien und Kritiken, 1844, 
p. 315, sqq. [Brown, Ordo Sxclorum, London, 1844 (a most valuable work). Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible, Title Number. Auberlen, Daniel and Revelation (Eng. Ed.), pp. 131- 
141, 266, etc. White, The Symbolical Numbers of Scripture, Edinburgh 1868.—E. R. C.] 

One. The number of absolute unity, hence of Godhead, of omnipotence; of union, 
hence of power; of uniqueness or singleness, hence of individuality — of the mind at one 
with itself—of the one salvation “ that is needfuL” 


• [In the German Version, aa In the English, the two words £«©v (Rev. iv.), and Srfpiov (Rev. xiii.), are erroneously 
rendered by bnt one term, viz.: Tkier in the former and Becut in the latter. Bnt is it not moet strange that Lange, who 
recognizes the Scriptural distinction in the Commentary, should thus ignore it in the Introduction ?—E. R. C.] 


f Compare the author’s lecture: Ueber die B'ttohungcn wdche ttoischen der aUgem. SymboWe und der fctreftttotai 
Sjpnbolik obwaUcn. See above. Comm, on Matthew, p. 183, [Am. Ed.] 
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Two. The number of revelation, hence of creation; of nature, hence of life; of har¬ 
monious contrast, hence of marriage, of friendship. But also the number of discord, of war, 
of ruin, of death. The number of witnesses, of certainty. 

Three (2+1). The specifically sacred number. The number of life at one with itself 
in harmonious contrast; i. e., the number of spirit [Geist]; hence the number of the life 
that is in God.* The number of the absolutely living, three-fold Personality, hence of holi¬ 
ness ; the number of the new life, the victoriously ended conflict, the Resurrection. But also 
the number of unclean spirits (the 3 frogs) and of demonically great sufferings (the 3 
woes). Comp, the Concordances. Three and a half (the halved seven): the number 
of the apparent discontinuance of the Divine work (see Lammert).. 

Ebur (2-f 2). The number of double contrast, hence the number of space, of the world; 
the number of the ground-forms of Divine Providence in the world. 

live (2+3, life moved by spirit). The number of the hand, of action, of freedom, of 
folly as well as wisdom, of motion, of the course of the world (five foolish and five wise 
virgins; five fingers upon the hand). 

Six (3X2 and 2X3, the struggle betwixt spirit and nature). The number of weeks, of la¬ 
bor, of laborious service, of toil and need, of the endless toil of demonic self-annihilation. But 
also, in the sacred sense, the number of holy operations,—^ sacred six whose 
unity is seven. 

Seven (3+4 or 6+1). The number of the world as under the dominion of spirit; of 
completed work; of rest, of cessation from labor and keeping of holy-day, of the full develop¬ 
ment of light and life; of the full revelation of spirit, in good as well as in evil, hence the 
number of time. [“ The number seven has a mystical and symbolical significance through¬ 
out Scripture, and especially throughout Prophecy, which, however, in no way lessens its 
chronological value. It is the sum of the number of God, three , and the number of the 
world, four , and is thus the number of the Divine in relation to the world, of the inward 
perfection of God, as manifested and viewed in His manifold works and judgments. Where 
this number prevails God is revealed, and vice vend. The inward objective foundation of the 
law lies in the seven spirits of God, who are the mediators of all His revelations in the world 
(Rev. i. 4, iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6). The outward manifestation of the dignity of this number 
begins as early as the first Book and first chapter of the Old Testament, where the work of 
creation is divided by it, whilst it prevails throughout the whole of the Apocalypse, the last 
Book of the New Testament. Cicero styles the number seven rerum omnium fere nodus (Somn. 
Scip. 5).” Aubeblen, Dan. and Rev. y Eng. Ed., p. 133. — E. R. C.] 

Eight (2X4). The number of the double world of the Cosmos, in the antithesis of 
Heaven and earth. 

Nine (3X3). The number of the perfect movement of spirit, of renewal (the last simple 
number). 

Ten (5+5). The number of numbers, hence the number -of the completed course of 
time; of the full temporal development of life; the formal, worldly number of complete¬ 
ness. [“ Ten is the number of what is human, worldly; it represents the fullness of the 
world’s manifold activity and development. We may illustrate this by examples taken from 
our Book (Daniel) where the world-power issues in ten heads and ten horns (it 41, 42, vii. 7- 
24).” Aubeblen*, Dan. and Rev. t Eng. Ed., p. 133.—E. R. C.] 

Eleven (6+5). The number of the decline of day, of evening, of the evening of the 
world; of the Church convulsed by the storm raging in the world (Judas and Simeon, or 
Dan, dropped out). 

Twelve (3X4). The number of the spirit-world; hence the number of the foundation , 
the mediation and consummation of the Kingdom of God. The number of the plenitude of the 
charisms, as well as the number of the restored number of completeness. The real, heavenly 
number of completeness. 


• Sea L&mmert, u Zur RtnitUm? do. See above. 
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Modifications of the Simple Numbers. 

Fractions: }, J, + -jV A divided heart (James L 8). Beginning of judgment (Rev. 
viii 7 sqq.). The completion of satisfaction, atonement (Lev. v. 16). Theocratic tax (Gen. 
xiv. 20; Lev. xxvii. 30). Partial ruin (Rev. xi. 13). The half Of seven, 8}, the number 
of the Divine work and Kingdom as apparently at an end. The number of apparent hope¬ 
lessness and despair, Rev. xL 9, xiL 14; comp. Dan. xiL 7. This number is similar to the 
42 months (Rev. xiii. 5), or the 1260 days (chap. xi. 8, xii. 6). This equal period of appa¬ 
rent disconsolateness is very differently apprehended by our believing contemporaries; 
opinions vary as to whether it should be reckoned as consisting of times, days, years, or 
months. Even to the human mind, one day can be as one year, and vice versd. 

Compounds. 

4+3. Fortunes of the world and spiritual fortunes. The septenary of the Apocalypse 
divided into two portions. In general, completed destiny (Matt, v., the Beatitudes;* Matt 
xiii., the Parables). 

6+5. The entire evolutionary course of freedom in good and in evil (Matt xxv. 1 sqq. 15). 

7+1. Eight days. The round of life, in the antithesis of labor and rest, Luke ix. 28. 

9+90. Luke xv. 4. 

1000+600. Rev. xiv. 20. Comp. Diisterdieck, Komm. zur Apocalypse, p. 478. The 
number 1000 is an aeon, and the number 600 a vast series. 


Multiplications . 

2X2. The world. 2X12. The 12 Elders of the Old and the 12 Elders of the New Cove¬ 
nant The Theocratic and the Churchly Presbytery in a dynamic sense. The charisms of 
the Old and the New Covenant in their plenitude. 

8X2. The new principle. The new. The priestly blessing, Num. vi. 24, 27. The 
thrice Holy ([Trisagion] Jehovah Sabaoth), Is. vi. — 3X40=120. The new Church, Acts i. 15. 

4X2, or 8. The universe, an antithesis of the upper and the lower world.—4X3. God’s 
world as a sanctified world. — 4X10. Course of the world, a generation. 

6X2. The Church of God in respect of its genuine and spurious constituents, Matt. xxv. 1. 

(6X100) 60+6. The number 666. The number of endless toil and self-consumption 
which fail to attain the goal of spiritual rest, hence the number of Antichrist. 

7X4. The month, the real theocratic measure of time. 

7X10. The seventy souls as the totality of Israel (Gen. xlvi. 27); the 70 disciples 
(Luke x.); 70 nations (Gen. x.). The fuller form 72=(6X12?). (The fullest number: 72X 
1000X2=144,000, Rev. xiv. 1). [“ The number seventy is ten multiplied by seven; the 

human is here moulded and fixed by the Divine. For this reason the seventy years of exile 
are a symbolical sign of the time during which the power of the world would, according 
to God’s will, triumph over Israel, during which it would execute the Divine judgments on 
God’s people.” Auberlen, Daniel and Revelation (Eng. Ed., p. 134).—E. R. C.] 

8X10 (see Ps. xc.). 

9 (?). 

10X10. The worldly number of completeness. — 10X100. The chiliad, the seon.— 
10X1000. The myriad, infinitude. 

12X12, or 144k The elect of a period; these multiplied by 1000 : the elect of all times. 


b. Symbolism of Colors. 

Bfchr I., p. 808 sqq. Friedrich, Symbolik und Mythologie der Natur, p. 426, 634, 671, 678. 
Winer, Art., Farben [colors]; Bibl. Wdrterbuch , same article. The author’s " Vermischte 
Schriften,” Mors, 1840, vol. I., p. 1, Symbolik der Farben. [Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Title 
Colors.— E. R. C.] 

Colors are brought into view in the Scriptures with the idea of the rainbow; in this 


• [Lange recognizee bnt seven Boatltndee In Matt. regarding the eighth and ninth at summations of the preceding 
See Qmm. on Matthew , p. 101, Am. Ed.— E. R. 0.] 
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phenomenon, however, it is not the individual colors, as such, but the entirety which possesses 
a lofty symbolical significance for the theocratic faith, Ezek. i. 28. 

But in the brilliant coloring of the Tabernacle, the symbolism of individual colors meets 
us in four separate colors (Ex. xxvi.). White , blue (yellow?), purple , scarlet. 

The entire chromatic table of the Bible is drawn up by Winer, as follows: “ No great 
variety of colors, natural or artificial, is presented in the Bible: besides white and black, (a) 
red is most frequently mentioned, in its varieties of brown-red (bay), crimson (purple-red), 
orange (minium); then (6) green; (c) pale yellow; (d) purple-blue (hyacinth-blue); («) reddish 
or fox-brown; many of these appellations are indicative at once of the pigment used and 
its origin.” 

On the interpretation of colors in general, compare the works above cited. 

In the canonical Apocalyptic writings, the glorious appearance of Christ, in which several 
colors combine, first demands our consideration: Rev. i. 13-16, comp. chap. x. 1, xiv. 14; 
xix. 11 sqq.; chap. xx. 11—the white throne; Dan. x. 5, 6. 

Further, the color of the horses which are placed under the worldly authority of Christ, 
see Rev. vi. 2 sqq.; xix. 11-14; Zech. i. 8, vi. 2, 3. 

Again, the brilliant coloring of the great harlot’s attire, Rev. xvii. 4, xviii. 12, 16. 
The color of the dragon, chap. xii. 3; likewise the color of the horses of the horsemen of 
destruction, chap. ix. 17, comp. Jer. li. 7. 

The Woman clothed with the sun, chap. xii. 1 (who divides into two opposite forms, 
meeting us, on the one hand, under the figure of the harlot, chap. xvi. 1, and, on the other 
hand, under the figure of the tried Woman, clothed with shining linen at the appearing of 
Christ, chap. xix. 8), comes forth at the end of the 1000 years as the Bride, adorned in the 
richest fashion, in the glory of God Himself, chap. xxi. 10,11 sqq. 

Those believers in Sardis, who have kept themselves from defilement, are clothed in 
while raiment, chap. iii. White is pre-eminently the color of innocence, purity, and right¬ 
eousness, Rev. xix. 11,14; but also that of spiritual age, maturity, perfection, eternity, of 
heavenly existence, of heavenly victory (the white hair, white horse, white throne of Him 
who was like unto the Son of Man; the white stone, the white garments). White has con¬ 
nected with it the clear brilliancy of snow and crystal, Matt xvii. 2; Mark ix. 8; Rev. i. 14. 
Or, this color probably embraces those two symbols. See Rev. ii. 17, vi. 11, and other places. 
Black denotes, Rev. vi. 5, famine, distress, or simply suffering; thus, Job xxx. 28, 30; Cant 
i. 5, 6. An effective contrast is presented Lam. iv. 7, 8. Red is of striking but also manifold 
significance. Blood-red ( crimson) may, like blood itself, when taken in an active sense, 
denote war (Rev. vi 4), murder (Rev. xii. 8), bloody victory (Is. lxiii); but, in a passive 
signification, it may also denote a sacrificial death as the surrendering of life in blood (Lev. 
xvii. 11); the Atonement, with its propitiatory and cleansing power (1 John L 7; Heb. ix. 
22; Rev. vii 14). Purple , on the other hand, is the color of royalty (Cant vii. 6; Matt, 
xxvii 28) or of kingly luxury and voluptuous ease (Luke xvi. 19). The Babylonian harlot 
decked herself with purple as a sign of her royal dignity, with crimson (scarlet) as a sign of 
her blood-shedding, with gold as a sign of her luxurious life. As the concrete form of red 
appears in blood, so the concrete form of yellow appears in gold. Yellow also, however, 
like reef, separates into two distinct and diverse colors. Pale yellow is the color of expiring 
life, of death, of the kingdom of the dead (Rev. vi. 8); golden or bright yellow is the color 
of agitated, intensified, radiant life (Ezek. i. 4: Rev. i. 15); a spurious imitation of this 
last, is presented by minium , the yellowish red of idols (Wisd. of Sol. xiii. 14). Allied to 
this bright yellow is the red or fox color, and, according to others, the brown of Zech. i. 8. 
[The German Bible gives, in this verse, “ red, brown and white horses,” instead of the speckled 
of the text and the bay of the margin of E. V], Two equally significant contrasts are formed 
by sapphire blue , the covenant color, the color of faithfulness, of heavenly stability (Ezek. i. 
26), as, first, in antithesis to the green of the emerald, the color of the earth in her verdant 
spring-time, the color of hope, and, as the ground-tone of the rainbow sub specie wtemi, the 
hue of heavenly promise (Rev. iv. 8); and, secondly, in antithesis to a motley , speckled tint 
(Ezek. xvi 16), the hue of manifoldness or diversity, of instability, of change; a final 
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contrast to blue is presented by the sombre, grey , or unclean color of impurity, ashes, death 
(Job ixl 19; Is. lxi. 3; Zech. iiL 3, and many other passages). 


c. Geometrical Figures . Forms of Measurement. 

The quadrangular form of Paradise, as the ideal blossom of the world, indicated by its 
four rivers, is reflected, in a secular aspect, in the four corners -of the world, out of which the 
four winds blow (Dan. vii. 2); in a spiritual aspect, in the perfect square formed by the 
Holy of Holies (see Winer, Tabernacle) to which the imperfect square, the oblong of the 
Sanctuary, leads. The symbolical fulfillment of this square, from which the outer court has 
been cut off (Rev. xi. 2), is the City of God of the glorified world, the new Jerusalem 
(Rev. xxi. 2,16); hence not merely a square, but, by reason of the height of the walls 
(which is to be symbolically understood), a perfect cube. 

The quadrate of the earth is, however, enclosed by the circle of the earth (Is. xL 22), the 
world by the circuit of the heaven (Job xxii. 14); the abyss is likewise encompassed by a 
circle (Prov. viii. 27)—the sphere of Divine Providence, 


d. Elements and Natural Phenomena. 


Air, earth, water, fire, ashes, hail, lightning, thunder, storm, earthquake. 

Air is a symbol of life, of the region of life (1 Thess. iv. 17); hence the last judgment 
of hardening consists in the pouring out of the seventh vial of wrath into the air (Rev. xvL 
17), so that the sphere of life itself becomes a sphere of death. Air, as set in motion, or as 
wind, symbolizes the breath of spirit and the spiritual sphere; hence the prince of this 
world is said to rule in the air (Eph. ii. 2); and, in contrast to the life-wind, which is a 
symbol of the Spirit of God (Ezek. xxvii. 9; John iii.), the winds of wild and demonic 
spiritual currents storm over the sea of the life of the nations, exciting it to the production 
of Antichristian forms. 

Water is subject to the wind , as the passive natural life is to the motory spiritual life; 
water , especially as the billowy sea , stands in distinct contrast to earth as the firm ele¬ 
ment of the world, to the mountain and, in a most special degree, to the rock. As earth, 
on the one hand, denotes the earthly, the becoming, the beginnings of life, the transitory 
(John iii. 31; 1 Cor. xv. 47), the sphere of the becoming , in antithesis to Heaven, the symbol 
of the being , of perfection, of the glory of God, so, on the other hand, it denotes the religious- 
moral institutions and regulations of God, the traditional spiritual firmament over against 
the water-floods of human life, regarded either in its natural inconstancy or as agitated by 
demonic powers (Ps. xciii.; Job xxxviii.). The true government of God within the sphere 
of the religious-moral order of things, the Theocracy, is a mountain of God upon earth, or 
rather a coronal of holy mountains (Pss. xv., xxxvi. 7, lxv. 6, cxxi. 1). Hence it is that 
the Theocracy, in its secularization into Jewish ordinance, could approve itself a mountain 
that lay, an apparently invincible obstacle, in the way of the Apostles* vocation; this same 
mountain, however, they were assured should by their faith be removed, nay, even be cast 
into the sea of nations (Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 21). In consequence of this transposition of 
the Kingdom of God, there is a Christian order of things; it will be the sign of the last 
time, however, when the beast out of the earth —the old order of things—shall be sub¬ 
servient to the beast out of the sea . But though mountains depart and hills be removed 
(Is. liv. 10), yet will not God’s mercy depart from His people; High above the mountains 
rises the eternal Bock , God Himself in His steadfastness and faithfulness (Dent, xxxii. 
31, etc.). And, therefore, in the last time the Mountain of the Lord shall be higher than 
all mountains; the ordinance of the Kingdom in the Church of God shall be exalted above 
all other and human ordinances (Ts. ii. 2). 

Out of the rock of God’s steadfastness, the fountain of undying life breaks forth. The 
fountain is the origin of life—of Divine life (Jer. ii. 13, xvii. 13) or of human spiritual life. 
All originalities, which make up the world’s history, are fountains; in the midst is the 
open fountain of salvation (Zech. xiii. 1). From the fountains issue brooks and streams ,— 
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tendencies, godly (Ezek. xlvii. 1 sqq.; Shiloah, Is. viiL 6) and ungodly (brooks [E. V.: floods] of 
Belial , Ps. xviii. 4); the character of the latter is that of stagnation, ending finally in the perfect 
stagnancy of the lake of fire. The streams empty into the sea, the great life of the nations 
(Dan. vii. 2; Rev. xiii.). The sea itself is, after the judgment, divided into two distinct and 
opposite seas—the crystal sea which, in spite of its fullness, its plenitude of life, is transpa¬ 
rent, a pure spiritual life, clear as crystal (Rev. iv. 6)—and the lake or pool of fire; which, 
in spite of its great extent and its passionate, fiery storms, still remains a pool of absolute 
stagnation (Rev. xix. 20, xx. 14, xxi. 8). 

Earth and water are still further to be considered as elements. The earth as a symbol 
of a rich and fruitful soil—in a spiritual as well as a material sense—in antithesis to dry, 
stony, and desert ground (Matt, xiii.); water as a symbol of vitalizing, refreshing affluences 
(Ps. i.). This latter element is likewise a symbol of cleansing, consecrative discipline 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 25),and of a penal judgment that leads through death to new life (1 Pet. iii. 
21). The water of the ocean is, moreover, a symbol of the separation between this life and 
the beyond (Deut. xxx. 13), just as the water of the flood symbolizes the separation between 
the old and the new world. Both imports of water are presented, however, in a yet higher 
degree in fire-fire as the vital element (Is. iv. 5); fire as the refining and purifying* 
(MaL iii. 3), the atoning (Lev. xvi. 27), transforming (2 Pet. iii. 10), and destroying element 
(Rev. xx. 9). 

Under the head of natural laws and phenomena, the antithesis of day and night claims 
the first place. Both day and night have two aspects, for to the day of life (John ix. 4) the 
day of judgment corresponds (1 Cor. iii. 13), and to the night of darkness , full of secret 
works of wickedness (Rom. xiii. 12), the holy night of mystery corresponds (Luke ii. 8). 

The antithesis of light and darkness, on the other hand, is less ambiguous. Light, as 
symbolic of truth, is opposed to darkness, as symbolic of falsehood (1 John i. 6, 7). Yet 
there is also a holy darkness, as there is a holy night (Ex. xx. 21). 

The sunshine is rich in symbolical references, from the first blush of morning to the 
parting ray of evening (see the Concordances and Zech. xiv. 7). The sun can also smite, 
however (Pk cxxi. 6; comp. xci). And so, in contrast to the scorching, smiting, Oriental 
sun, the shadow, sister to the night, is adopted as a symbol of the tranquillizing, protecting, 
and refreshing vital operations of God (Ps. xvii. 8, etc.). 

Over against the blue sky, the symbol of eternal faithfulness (Ezek. i. 26), we find the 
cloud, as a medium of revelation and concealment (Ex. xiii. 21; xl. 34, etc.); as, likewise, 
the rainbow, as a medium of communication between heaven and earth (Gen. ix. 13; Ezek. 
i.28; Rev. iv. 3). Again, we have the cloudy darkness (Ps. xviii. 9-11), and the flying 
storm-cloud, the latter, as denoting the chariot of God, being indicative of His stormy Provi¬ 
dence, as seen in great events. 

The cherubim of the cloud and storm government of God (Ps. xviii. 10) are accompanied 
by the seraphim of the Divine fiery rule (Ps. civ.; Is. vi.). These also were originally desig¬ 
nated as cherubim—cherubim, however, who already wield the seraphic flaming sword (Gen. 
iii. 24). 

We meet with rain under the import of times of blessing in a reference to the history 
of Elijah (Jas. v. 18). Storm, in its grand signification, as the crisis of the customary order 
of life (Dan. vii. 2; Luke xxi* 25), branches, on the one hand, into thunder and lightning 
(Pas. xi. 6, xviii.; Matt. xxiv. 27), on the other, into hail and (Rev. xvi. 21) meteors. The 
conjunction of judgment and salvation finds its climax in fire from heaven (Rev. viii. 10; 
history of Elijah—the chariot of fire). 

Exceedingly significant are the conjunctions of the wonderful shining of sun and moon, 
and the great hail storm in the history of Joshua (Jos. x.). Likewise the Divine signs in 
the history of Elijah (1 Kings xix. 11 sqq.); the conjunctions of eschatological phenomena in 
the Lord's Eschatological Discourse (see the Synoptistsl; and especially the marking, in 
the Apocalypse, of decisive crises in the Kingdom of God by great natural crises. The voice 


• [This property of fire is wt forth is the teej word purify, which, doubtlena, comet to ua, through the Latin, from the 
Greek rvp, fre^-T*.] 
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of Christ is as the sound of many waters (Rev. i. 15); i. e., it is perceptible from the life and 
operations of Christ in the stirrings of many nations. Particularly significant are the con¬ 
junctions : lightnings, voices, thunders (Rev. iv. 5); voices, thunders, lightnings, earthquake 
(chap. viii. 5); to these is added, in a third passage, a great hail (chap. xi. 19; comp. chap, 
xvi. 18). Manifestations of God; epochs, new periods; earth-shakings, catastrophes of 
judgment 

e. Symbolical Items Drawn from Natural History . 

On precious stones, see my Yermischte Schriften, VoL L, p. 15; Winer’s BibL Bealwdrter - 
buch and the BibL Wdrterbuch under the head of Edelsteine [Precious Stones]. Calwer, Natur- 
geschichte (Stuttgart, 1886). [Smith’s Did . of the Bible —Title, Stones, Precious .—E. R. C.] 

As the Gospel of John, by virtue of its perfect ideal view of the world, is rich in natural 
symbolism, so likewise is the Apocalypse, especially in the symbolization of subjects drawn 
from natural history. 

In the first place, the symbolism of the twelve jewels in the breastplate of Aaron is 
resumed in the description of the New Jerusalem (chap. xxi.). As the jewels in the breast¬ 
plate reflect the Twelve Tribes of Israel in their peculiarities, so in the Apocalyptic jewels the 
foundations of the wall of the City are mirrored, i. e., the complete number of the charismatic 
fundamental types of the eternal City of God; marked by the names of the Twelve Apostles. 
The twelve jewels, as foundations of the wall, are reflected in the twelve pearls that form the 
gates. The pearls stand toward the jewels as does Omega toward Alpha; they are the 
perfected lustre and splendor of appearance into which the charismatic foundations have 
developed; their perfection consists in the fact of their representing, in their quality of 
gates , on the one hand, the complete openness, universalism of perfect spiritual life, and on 
the other, its complete seclusion against everything that is base. This seclusion seems to 
be effected, however, only by a dynamically repellent agency which the pearls exercise of 
themselves (see chap. xxi. 25, 27). 

The twelve jewels of the City of God are preceded by the three figurative jewels in the 
Theophany, chap. iv. 3. Particular prominence is given to th q jasper stone. Its lustre, together 
with that of the sardine stone, characterizes the appearance of God Himself upon His 
throne; it is likewise expressive (as the most precious of all stones) of the glory of God 
which lightens His City, and so we find it again as the material of which the wall of the 
City is built, and as the first jewel of the foundations. Undoubtedly, therefore, it is not the 
ordinary jasper, but the diamond (see Diisterd., p. 216). The stones in Aaron’s breastplate 
do not follow each other in the same order as those in the Apocalypse. 


In the breastplate we have: 

Sardius, Topaz, Emerald, Ruby, 

Sapphire, Sardonyx {figure 1 Agate, 
l Jacinth ) 




In the foundations of the City of God: 

I Jasper 
[ Diamond 

Sardonyx, Sardius, Chrysolite, Beryl, 
Topaz, Chrysoprasus, Jacinth, Amethyst. 


| Sapphire, Chalcedony’ Emerald, 


It is an unmistakable fact that the precious stones of the Apocalypse, chosen in accord¬ 
ance with the knowledge of antiquity, denote in general the elect of the City of God. As 
twelve, they indicate their numerical completeness (see chap. vii. and xiv.); as shining with 
a common lustre, their unity; as stones of different hues, their manifoldness; as brilliant 
stones, the glorification of this earthly life through the light of Heaven. It is, of course, 
not feasible exactly to combine the twelve Aaronic stones with the twelve sons and tribes of 
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Israel, or altogether to identify the Apocalyptic stones with the respective characteristics of 
the twelve Apostles, though many analogies may be found in both tables. The stones are, 
however, most highly significant as bearing upon the Christian doctrine of personality. 
They proclaim the fact that the individual is not relaxed and dissolved by the universal, 
but fixed and clarified. Since the jasper is described as the most precious of all stones, and 
compared with the transparent crystal, nay, spoken of as a crystal jasper, the ordinary jasper 
cannot be meant. See above. 

As an image of the pure and crystallized solar ray, of faithfulness in motion, of motion 
in faithfulness—hence, of light — gold has an inalienable reference to the sun itself, conse¬ 
quently, to the symbol of the face of God, or Christ, i. e., the manifestation of God’s love. 

As gold, however, it is indicative of the spiritual solar ray—a celestially pure and 
right tendency and motion. Bo, doubtless, the golden girdle denotes a preparation for holy 
motion (chaps. i. 13, xv. 6); the golden treasure, the true riches of active spiritual life 
(chap. iii. 18); the golden crowns , the perfecting of holy living in royal liberty (chap. iv. 4); 
the golden censer, the purity of the prayers ascending to heaven for the coming of the King¬ 
dom (chap. viii. 3); the golden vials of wrath, the Divine purity and integrity in the course 
of the judgments (chap. xv. 7); the golden streets of the City of God, the sphere of holy 
life-motion (chap. xxL 21). 

Since the adornment of the harlot (chap. xviL 4) is worldly, like the worldly merchan¬ 
dise brought to her by the merchants of the earth (chap, xviii. 12,13, 14,16), the passages 
referred to can contain nothing but a general allegorical symbolization of worldly show, in 
splendor, might, riches and pleasures, through the medium of precious stones, pearls, metals, 
products of tiie vegetable kingdom and works of art. 

Together with the symbolical import of earth and sea, the symbolism of the vegetable 
world endows trees and all green things (chaps, vii. 3, viii. 7) with a like general significance. 
In accordance with well-known images in the Psalms (Pss. i. 8, xxiii. 2, xcii. 12) the tree 
covered with verdure is indicative of prosperity in human relations. In particular, we would 
note the two olive trees , chap. xL 4, which recall the kindred passage in Zech. iv.; in the 
latter place, however, the olive trees afford nutriment to a candlestick in the midst of them, 
whilst in the Apocalypse the olive trees themselves are, at the same time, candlesticks, i. e., 
not simply sources of Christian spiritual life, but likewise organs for the diffusion of the same. 
In the Old Testament passage, the prophetic and high-priestly offices seem to be intended, in 
their fructification of the kingly office; in the New, we regard the two olive trees as signifi¬ 
cant of the Christian Church- and State. The vine of the earth (chap. xiv. 18), character¬ 
ized as the object of the judgment harvest, doubtless denotes, in accordance with John xv. 
1; comp. Pa. Ixxx. 14, 15; Ezek. xv. 2, xix. 10, the entire human race in its higher des¬ 
tination ; it is here contemplated, however, in that ironical perversion of its destiny of which 
it has in great part beeh guilty, bringing forth, it is true, grapes in abundance, yet grapes 
that have but the false'semblance of love and joy, being fit only for the wine-press of wrath. 
On the other hand, the trees of life, chap, xxii., constitute an individual sign of the great 
superiority of the new Paradise to the old. The one possessed a single tree of life; the 
other abounds in trees of life, standing on either side of the river; it has thus an avenue of 
trees or organs for the eternal preservation and invigoration of life, and not only do these 
reftrah the blessed the whole year through, with their twelve manner of fruits, but their 
leaves also are for the healing of the nations. 

The animal kingdom has contributed more abundantly to apocalyptic symbolism than 
has the vegetable, and that not merely in simple forms but also in allegorical compounds; 
not merely to denote bestial and demonic impulses,* but also, in a remarkable degree, to 
illustrate the highest and holiest heavenly relations. 

In general, the four living shapes or beasts before the throne of God, which we regard 
as four fundamental forms of the Divine government,f primarily form a contrast to the 

• Comp. the four beasts, Dan. rlL, and the four bestial shapes, Bzek. L, Rev. iv. In the one plane, demonic impulses; 
In the other, heavenly Ibcms. fS ee foot-note* p. 14.—E. B. C.] 
f flee the author 1 * Lebm Juu, VoLJ., p.284. 
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beast out of the sea and to the beast out of the earth, i. e., the true radical Antichrist and 
his prophet, the renegade from the old Christian order of things (chap, xiii.), and to the 
dragon, the ruler and inspiriter of them both (chap. xii. 8), Satan himself 

The lamb is the symbol of the suffering, and in suffering triumphant, Christ This 
figure is employed throughout the Scriptures, from the paschal lamb (Ex. xii.) down; it 
receives special prominence at the hands of Isaiah (chap, liii.), and is also a favorite image 
in the Johannean writings (John i. 29; comp. 1 Pet L 19), particularly in the Apocalypse 
(chaps, v. 6, vi. 16, vii. 10, xii 11, xiv. 4). 

The horse , in the Apocalypse as in Zechariah (chaps, i. 8, vi. 2, 3), is the symbol of a 
world-historical movement, or distinct fundamental forms of the course of the world. 

The eagle (chaps, viii. 13 to xii.) has the significance of the horse, only in a higher 
degree. It denotes a ghostly or ideal and infinitely swift motion which (2 Sam. i. 23), as a 
rule, is directed towards light, the sun, heaven (Prov. xxiii. 5, xxx. 19; Is. xl. 31); wonder¬ 
fully rapid in descent also, as the astonishingly swift catastrophes of judgment (Job xxxix. 
30; Matt. xxiv. 28). Hence, the eagle is particularly fitted to denote the wonderful Provi¬ 
dence of God, as exercised towards His people (Ex. xix. 4; Dent, xxxii. 11); or to symbol¬ 
ize mighty sovereigns (Dan. iv. 33), great military expeditions (Jer. xlviii. 40),great spiritual 
princes (Ezek. i. 10; Rev. xii. 14). 

Highly remarkable and singular figures are the three frogs (Rev. xvi. 13). Their element— 
the swamp—their unanimity in the most perfect monotony, their loud nocturnal clamor and 
the emulousness with which they strive to outcry each other, are sufficiently characteristic 
features. Their number, however—three — denotes that they feign to be holy voices of the 
Spirit. They belong to the sphere of the dogs , which last, as Oriental wild dogs , are to be 
distinguished from the little dogs (Matt. xv.; Tob. v. 16, [xi. 4.] Dogs are a symbol of 
invincible vulgarity , associated though it may be with many gifts; of vulgarity in enjoyment 
(Prov. xxvi. 11), in possession (Sirach xiv. 2),* in a disregard for holy things (Psalm 
xxii. 16; Matt. vii. 6), in sensual impurity generally (Rev. xxii. 15). In a more general 
sense, therefore, they are also a symbol of baseness (2 Kings viii. 13). In connection with 
the swine, the dog denotes infinite activity and versatility (EccL ix. 4) in what is base and 
sordid, whilst the swine is expressive of a debauched hebetude in the like (2 Pet. ii. 22). The 
serpent bears sway over this domain, however; he is, in truth, serpent and swine in one, com¬ 
bining supreme demonic cunning with supreme bestial brutality; such is the dragon , i.Satan. 

Not images of evil itself [in the sense of wickedness or sin -Tr.], but images of the HI that 
is connected with evil, are the figures of the demonico-physical penal judgments; in the first 
place, the locusts that ascend out of the abyBS (chap. ix. 8). These are allegorical figures: 
locusts that touch no green thing, but bite and torment men; illusive figures, like tormenting 
shapes created by the imagination: like horses, and yet not like horses; with things like 
crowns as of gold on their heads, and yet neither crowns nor gold; faces, as it were the faces 
of men, and yet not men’s faces; their hair as the hair of women, and yet not women’s hair, 
teeth like lions’ teeth, and yet not lions’ teeth; breastplates as the similitudes of iron breast¬ 
plates ; the sound of their wings as the sound of war-chariots; tails like scorpions’ tails—all 
demonic phantasmagoria, hypochondria, forms of frenzy, self-tormentings of all kinds, such as 
make up the morbid dark side of the development of modem intellectual and spiritual life. Such 
is the appearance of these locusts, like the countless spawn of spiritual waste places—horses 
in their swiftness and strength; crowned with the phantasmal crowns of invincible phantas¬ 
mal might; as human as though they looked through men’s eyes; as effeminate as though 
clothed with women’s hair; and yet, again, ferocious in strength, provided, as it were, with 
lions’ jaws; mercilessly hard and unconquerable, guarded as with iron breastplates; venom¬ 
ous as though stinging with scorpions’ stings; tormenting men five months, i, e., through 
the measure of the whole course of the veriest temporality ([moon, month] measurer of 
timef), five times repeated, in accordance with the number of moral freedom—here, freedom 
in false self-destination. 


* [The reference is manifestly incorrect The one intended by the author cannot be discovered^— Tb.] 
f [See MUUer's Science cf Language, Vol. I., p. 16.— Tb.] 
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Still more fearful is the aspect of the tormenting spirits of the sixth trumpet (chap, 
lx.); the locusts tormented men, but these slay the third part of men; the former are 
to the latter as countless swarms of grasshoppers to a serried host of twice ten thou¬ 
sand times ten thousand (200 millions) horsemen. The riders have breastplates of fiery 
red , dark blue, and brimstone color (brimstone yellow); the heads of the horses are like 
lions’ heads, and out of their mouths issue fire, smoke, and brimstone, as though they were 
dragons of hell. Thus, the horses are worse than the riders, who seem only to guide them. 
The horses kill by the three agencies, fire , smoke, and brimstone , as by different plagues. 
Besides this power in their mouths, they have power in their tails; those resemble serpents, 
having serpents’ heads, which harm men. 

We must consider that the sixth trumpet has reference to the approaching end of the 
world. This consideration points to demonic Antichristian corruptions which burst forth 
from the Euphrates (not from beyond the Euphrates, whence a way is prepared for the kings, 
Rev. xvi. 12)—(from Babylon)—as Babylonish distractions. Mark first the close connection 
in which they stand, and their release for judgment, under four angels of judgment. Next 
their number— -two myriad myriads; a two-fold immensity, to be referred, doubtless, to the 
antithesis of the two Antichristian beasts. Moreover, it is not the riders, the directors of 
the horses, who are the real devastators, but the terrible horses themselves, i. e., wild and 
dreadful movements. Yet the riders are invulnerable; they have on breastplates corres¬ 
ponding in color with the deadly plagues that issue from the mouths of the horses; the flame- 
color with the fire, the steel-blue with the smoke, the brimstone-color with the brimstone. 
The men whom they kill, they kill not simply spiritually, but likewise physically;—with 
the fire of fanaticism; with the smoke of suffocating, negative self-consumings; with the 
brimstone of a morbid susceptibility for fire and suffocating glow. Thus are slain, snatched 
away into spiritual and bodily ruin, the third part of men, i. e., a great portion of those under 
mental or spiritual excitement, representatives of the human number of spirit; the rest of 
mankind are mortally wounded by the bite of their serpent-like tails, yet they do not repent, 
either of their idolatry, or of their lawlessness (murder, etc.). The judgment is imminent. 

If heads may be regarded only as symbolizing the real principles of definite tendencies, or 
as the intelligent originators of them (Gen. iii. 15; Ps. lxviii. 21), the seven heads of the dragon 
denote seven ground-forms of mischievous demonic principles; the perfect number, seven, 
being significant of the pretended holiness and Divine origin of these principles. The 
seven heads of Antichrist represent these principles in their historical development, show¬ 
ing how they finally have borrowed the most perfect semblance of Christianity whilst exist¬ 
ing in the element of hatred towards Christ; ay, how they can appear like seven holy 
mountains of world-historical firmness and order (Rev. xvii.). As the dragon appears as a 
monster, and moreover as a liar and braggart, having ten horns upon his seven heads—the 
emphatic expression of the entire course of the world—so, too, does Antichrist wear the 
semblance of a monster, and that in a peculiar degree (Rev. xiii.). For the horn is, in 
general, the symbol of power, particularly historical, royal power (Rev. xvii. 12). Still more 
monstrous, however, than the monster of Antjchiistianity, is the beast that comes up out 
of the earth; it has two horns [like a lamb], but it speaks as a dragon, i, e., not simply as 
Antichrist, but as the devil himself. 

The fact that the eyes of the beasts ([living beings—E. R. C.] Rev. iv.) denote the con- * 
adousness of the spirit^ His illimitable vision, requires no explanation. The feet, as figuring 
position (chap. x. 2), and the hands, especially the right hand, as figuring action, are also 
easily intelligible symbols. 

The mention of these physical organs leads us to the contemplation of organic sufferings. 
Complete organic suffering constitutes the corpse (chap. xi. 9), the symbol of complete dead¬ 
ness and annihilation, accompanied by a certain continuance of the dead or slain form. 
But the corpse, on Biblical ground, is like tinder which has been extinguished but which a 
spark may re-ignite; it may revive again. And thus it is with the Kingdom of God, when 
alTseems lost. 

Evil also may receive a deadly wound, however, which for the time may be healed (Rev. 
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xiii. 3). Judgment that has taken up its dwelling within is more fell in its operation; this 
is symbolized by the sore (Rev. xvi. 2,11); it is that self-dissolution of life that begins with 
perfect hardening. But, in face of this death-power, we behold the wondrous life-power 
of the Kingdom of God, indicated by the woman in travail (chap. xii. 2). This last figure 
leads us to that department of symbolism which is connected with human life. 

/. Human Relations. 

In accordance both with the Apocalypse (chap’. L 13) and the Book of Daniel (chap, vii.), 
the human form, in its ideality, is specifically the form of Christ As the Head of humanity, 
He is the essential and apparent Image of God; the Son* He, therefore, not only 
embraces humanity and reveals Divinity (chap. x. 1), but also rules over and through the 
Cosmos (chap. i. 17,18). Therefore, His eyes are like a flame of fire, and His voice like the 
voice of great waters (great hosts of peoples). 

She who gave birth to Him is the woman clothed with the sun, whose footstool is the 
moon, and who is adorned with a crown of twelve stars. The Kingdom of God, or the ideal 
Theocracy,f bare Him in the radiant garment of the sun, i. e., the revelation of God; His 
Kingdom is elevated above the moon, i. e. t above the changes of time; it is adorned with 
the crown of twelve stars, the complete number of all the great bearers of Divine revelation, 
whilst the Church has seven stars (angels or ideal genii of individual churches or congrega¬ 
tions) and the seven individual churches or congregations themselves do but reflect the glory 
of the Kingdom faintly, as seven candlesticks. The great spiritual adornment of the woman, 
however, reposes also upon a cosmical foundation: The sun, with its group of stars, consti¬ 
tutes the Christological Cosmos in the narrower sense. 

The travail of the woman is doubtless indicative of the birth-pangs of the Messianic 
time. The Spirit in the Kingdom of God apprehends that Satan is desirous to devour the 
child, i. e., He is the author of prophecy concerning the suffering Messiah (continuing it 
even into the New Testament: Simeon, John the Baptist, Mary of Bethany in the act of 
anointing Christ). He desired to devour Him ; this is the Death of Christ, changed into the • 
Resurrection. The child was caught up into Heaven —the Ascension of Christ. Besides the 
immediate application of this fact, however, the self-same thing is continually going on in 
the history of mankind. Satan is continually desiring to devour every new birth of the 
Church. But the true Christendom, as the Church Triumphant, is ever being caught up into 
Heaven, whilst Satan is continually being more and more cast out of the Heaven of the spirit 
and the spirit-realm into the external world. 

The wilderness , whither the woman flees, is not difficult of comprehension: it is 
the region of asceticism, t She is borne thither upon the wings of the great eagle. 
A super-terrestrial spirit of renunciation in heroic spirits — existing in a free form, even in 
the life of John—is the saving power that bears the New Testament Theocracy, the true 
Church, into the wilderness. 

The water-flood, with which the serpent seeks to carry away the woman, is, in accordance 


* [As the Head of humanity, He Is Thi Maw — 1 “ The last Adam,” 1 Cor. xv. 45; at the promised Seed, Gen. iii. 15 
(including the idea of Headship), He is the Sow op Maw.— E. R. C.] 

f [By " the ideal Theocracy ” Lange intended, beyond doubt, to indicate the ideal or tpue Church, continuing one and 
the same through all dispensations. (See Comm. on Matthew, p. 73, Am. Ed.) He could not hare contemplated the Chris¬ 
tian Church as such, since that was introduced by Him—in no sense 14 bar® Him;" and that he did not intend to indicate 
the Jewish Church at tuck, is made manifest by the subsequent reference to (< the seven churches." Thus the Church is 
described by the preceding phrase as “ the Kingdom of God." If this description be correct, “ the Kingdom " had really 
come when Daniel prophesied concerning its coming, —when the Baptist heralded it as "at hand,"—when our Lord taught 
His disciples to pray "Thy Kingdom come.” For further remarks on the Kingdom of God, or the Basileia, the reader is 
referred to the Excursus on that subject under ch. i. 9.—E. R.C.] 


X [Anberlen supports, by strong arguments, the opinion that the wilderness is symbolical of (he heathen lands In which 
the Church took refuge when she was driven from Palestine. Elliott ( Horse Apocalypticse, 5th Ed., Vol. JII., p. 45) contends, 
in accordance with the author, that by the flight is symbolised, not a change of place, but a change of state. He differs from 
Lange, however, as to his explanation of that state, viewing it as implying " the faithful Church’s loss of its previous cha¬ 
racter of Catholicity or universality, its invisibility in respect of true Christian public worship , and destitution (f all ordinary 
means of spiritual sustenance.”—R. R. OJ 
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with the idea of water-floods, a migration of a nation or nations (see Ps. xdii.). But the 
earth, that swallows np the flood, is the old order of things, conceived of notr simply as 
secular authority, but likewise as legal and external Churchly authority. The forms of 
State and Church in the Middle Ages became victors over the flood of peoples in migration. 
Though it be true that the nations were partially influenced in their wanderings by a higher 
longing, it is nevertheless a fact that the first moving power of an Attila, for instance, was a 
demonically savage impulse; and, in every instance, the nations dashed themselves at first 
against the Church with a shock as of mighty waves. 

It is an exceedingly note-worthy circumstance that the one Woman of whom we read in 
chap. xiL has, in the end of the days (chap, xvii., xviiL, xix.), divided into the antithesis 
of the Harlot and the Bride.* See above. 

The two olive-trees of the interim are likewise introduced in the form of two personages 
endowed with miraculous power [the two Witnesses, eh. xi. 8-13], They are able to shut 
Heaven, to inflict external and internal judgments upon men. In the killing of them, how¬ 
ever, we behold the Antichristian destruction of Church and State. In their dead bodies we 
have a certain continuance of their exanimate forms. In their resurrection , at the expiration 
of three days and a half, i. e., after the lapse of the resurrection period of three days—in the 
most hopeless hour, therefore—as also in their ascension , we see the exaltation of Church and 
State into the condition of the unitous form of the Kingdom. Here we behold the coming 
forth of the Bride. As the matured, free and unique heavenly Church upon earth, she 
stands opposed to Antichristianity. 

Over against the olive-trees stand the seven kings and the ten kings, as Antichristian 
powers. 

The starting-point for the explanation of these kings is formed by the fact that a pre¬ 
cursory judgment, executed by the angel of the seventh vial of wrath, has divided the one 
great city of destruction into three parts (chap. xvi. 19). The first part is constituted by 
Babylon in the narrower sense of the term; she is connected with the seven kings, or the 
seven holy, or rather mock-holy, forms of the Antichristian world-power. The second part 
is formed by the Beast in the narrower sense of the term, represented by the ten kings of the 
democratic world-power. The third part is formed by the final rising of Gog and Magog, 
under the conduct of Satan himself (chap. xx.). The Babylonian Harlot is judged by the 
ten kings. The Beast, with the ten kings, is judged by the Parousia of Christ. The last 
anarchical rising is judged by fire that comes down from God out of heaven,—the fiery 
metamorphosis of the end of the world. 

The Woman who at first fled from the dragon into the wilderness of a holy asceticism, 
seems to be again found in the wilderness, chap. xvii. But her asceticism is now holy in 
appearance only. The Woman has become a Harlot, and has seated herself upon the organ 
of Satan, the scarlet, i.e., blood-colored, Beast; the Antichristianity of the last time. The 
beast is full of names of blasphemy, i. e., central principles of impiety; its seven apparently 
spiritual heads or governments are in contradiction to the ten horns of worldly power. The 
woman, in her false pomp, also sits on seven mountains , i. e., consecrated powers of order (see 
above, Mountain); and these are seven kings. It is, in the first place, declared concerning 
their unified personality, i. e., the Beast itself: It was, and is not, and shall ascend out of 
the abyss, and go into perdition. This fact excites the wonder of the Christian world 
here, chap, xvii., and also according to chap. xiii. 8, where it is said: The deadly wound of 
the Beast was healed. The passages are unmistakably descriptive of Antichristianity in its 
continuance throughout the history of the world; in its heathen character it. was, and re¬ 
ceived a deadly wound from Christianity; it arose again, however, an apparently Christian 
Antichristianity, and, in this character, as the perfection of wickedness, it is destined to go 
into perdition. Accordingly, by the seven kings, we are to understand, agreeably to the 
features presented in Dan. vii., seven world-powers, or phases of this gradually developing 


* The author communicated the idea of this dirision of the one form of the Woman into two opposite forms to the late 
Dr. Anberlen, in a letter written, if wo mistake not, subsequent to the issue of the lint edition of his work on DmULcsd 
As JBssslstton. 
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Antichristianity. We cannot assume that the Apocalyptist essentially differs from Daniel. 
It was necessary, however, for him to go beyond Daniel, in view, among other things, of the 
fact that Antichristianity would re-appear within Christianity; hence he substituted a round, 
spiritual seven —taking for his point of departure the last kingly power—for the heathen, 
worldly four of Daniel. As a fifth power, which to the Israelites had become a world-power, 
he might regard the Antichristianity of the Herodians, or the Jewish Hierarchy itself in its 
diffusion over the world; as the sixth, the Roman empire of his own time as dis¬ 
tinguished from ancient Rome. The other, it is declared, is not yet come; that is, 
the apparently Christian, Antichristian world-power. Upon this point the prophecy 
is brief, in perfect accordance with the laws of prophecy in contra-distinction to historic 
prediction. 

The passage, chap. xvii. 11, has been combined with the declaration concerning the 
deadly wound of the Beast, chap. xiii. 3, for the purpose of presenting an absurd fable of 
heathen or Jewish popular life as the main motive of the great prophecy of a Christian 
Apostle.* The supporters of this view have failed to consider the serious injury which the 
adoption of such a popular error must necessarily inflict upon the entire Book. They are 
regardless of the distinction that exists between popular rumor and the opinion of 
morally cultured minds; between the generality of such minds and enlightened pro¬ 
phets of the Lord. Neither have they considered how impossible it is that the 
world-monarchies of Daniel, which invariably denote entire groups of kings, should 
here be converted into the names of single kings, of whom some are even highly insig¬ 
nificant. The confusion which such a proceeding would introduce into the Apocalyptic 
times is manifest. 

It is deserting symbolical exegesis for literal interpretation to declare that the kings 
are real kings, instead of concrete world-powers; or to seek to define the numbers seven 
and ten in accordance with chronologic historical dates. Neither can Babylon be significant 
of Rome in a literal sense, though Rome be the symbolical centre of Babylon; and, not¬ 
withstanding the unmistakable allusion to Rome contained in the seven mountains (chap, 
xvii.), we must not be unmindful of the symbolic import attaching to the septenary, as well 
as to the figure of a mountain. When Christ is declared to be the Prince of the kings of the 
earth (chap. L), the expression is manifestly a symbolically concrete term for the absolute- 
dynamical and dynamic-absolute dominion of the glorified Christ over all the world-powers 
of the earth. It is expressive of the dynamical principle of the personality, word, and 
Spirit of Christ, which principle overrules all materiality and all quantity. So, as the Crown 
of life t Christ Himself surpasses all the princely crowns or diadems of worldly dominion, 
and of spiritual victory in Heaven and on earth (Rev. ii. 10, etc.). It is also requisite that 
we should regard city as a symbolical term for a centre of human fellowship, whether the 
city of destruction (chap. xvL 19) or the City of God (chap. xxi. 10) be intended. No less 
symbolical is the temple^ chap. xL 1. The exegetical assumption of modem critics that the 
last passage proves the Temple at Jerusalem to have been still standing at the time when the 
Apocalypse was written, affords another sign of the deep fall of these critics into a false 
literalism. The sharp distinction made by the Apocalyptist between the temple and the 
outer court , which last is not measured, but is given to the Gentiles that they may tread it 
under foot, is manifestly expressive of the distinction between the internal and the external 
Church, between the true, living congregation of God and a Christendom that is Christian 
in name only, being in essence truly heathen. It is an antithesis similar to that formed by 
•the Kingdom of priests of the real spiritual life (chap. i. 6), and the merchants of the earth, 
who have been the intimate business friends of the false queen, just as the kings of the 
earth have been the associates of her revelry and debauchery. Again, in the merchants and 
kings we have, manifestly, two symbolic groups. One of these groups denotes all who have 
served and benefited the queen from self-interest; some of them being represented as egoists, 


• See DtLstordleck, p. 489. Victoria, Oorrodt, Elchhorn, Bwald, Ltlcke, Do Wette, Bleek, Boar, Volknaor, and 
others, p. 410; Dtisterdleck oppooeo this Idea. Weiss does the Mine In his treatise in atmdim und Kritikm, 1609, 
No. 1. 
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who drift upon the ocean of popular life. The other group is indicative of all who have 
occupied a relation of mutual support to the false world-power, the enslaver of humanity, 
the Woman,—lending her the worldly arm of despotism, with a view to being made strong 
by her through her enslaving of men’s consciences.* 

' And now, in the midst of all these symbols, and in this out and out symbolical Book, 
what shall we say to those who ascribe a perfectly literal meaning to the term Jews f (chap. 
iL 9, iiL 9), and who, upon this term, erect an entire house of cards, made up of false criti¬ 
cal hypotheses concerning the New Testament? Very strong faith is requisite for the 
assumption that such critics are thoroughly in earnest in thus literalizing, particularly as the 
Apocalyptist himself characterizes those people who claim that they are the true Jews, as a 
synagogue of Satan. One would suppose that, previous to the Apocalypse, there never 
had existed a spiritual conception of Judaism (see Rom. ii. 29; Gal. iii. 29). No less worthy 
of rejection is the Judaizing, chiliastic interpretation of the passage descriptive of the seal¬ 
ing (chap, vii.) as referring to the national, external Israel. The Christians in the seven 
churches, which were in a great measure made up of Gentile Christians, must, we think, 
have better understood how to read a Christian symbolic Scripture than readers of this 
tendency, who hold that the congregation of believers who (as they suppose) are sealed 
towards the end of the world, are to be regarded as consisting purely of Jewish Christians. 
The above view would, moreover, necessitate the inference that precisely 12,000 should be 
sealed out of every tribe. Since the number twelve is the spiritual number of completeness, 
denoting the round fullness of the principial charisms of the life of Christ or the Kingdom 
of God, by the twelve thousand of each of the twelve tribes, the whole plenitude of charis¬ 
matic forces in the development of the Kingdom of God is denoted; in the form of elect 
and tried souls, for such only are sealed. Since, however, this sealing has reference to the 
entire course of the seventh seal, t.of the seven trumpets, the interpretation which refers 
it to a Jewish church subsisting at the end of the world, is utterly incorrect These hun¬ 
dred forty and four thousand would, moreover, in the true evening of the world, seem to 
have emerged from their probationary state on the earth (chap, vii.) and to have attained to 
the triumphal state in Heaven (chap. xiv.). This time they appear as “virgins” i. e., 
according to Rothe, celibates. Mark well, however, that, in adopting this interpretation, we 
have to conceive of them as 144,000 celibate Jewish Christians, assuming, moreover, that, 
on account of their celibacy, they have attained a more elevated position in Heaven. It is 
thus that the Apocalypse is handled, whilst, in simple accordance with Biblical style, the 
sealed Israel denotes the sealed New Testament people of God, consisting of Jewish and 
Gentile Christians; and the idea of “ virgins ” is sufficiently explained by moral predicates, 
especially the genuinely Johannean predicate of purity and truth (chap. xiv. 6). Neither 
is it to be supposed that the plenary number of the elect in the Church Triumphant in 
Heaven and of the elect on earth in the Church Militant, necessarily denotes the same in¬ 
dividuals. The entire people of God is denoted by the symbolical name Israel. And though 
the heaihm [nations], chap. xxii. 2, and elsewhere, form an antithesis to these Jews, that 


• V. Baader: The despot and the hierarch play into each other's hands. 

f [The remarks of the author proceed upon the assumption that the terms Jews and Israel can be "literally" (nor* 
saally) applied only to the natural seed of Abraham. This was the old Jewish idea; an opinion ropngnant to one of the 
Ant principles of the Abrahamlc Covenant, which recognised proselytes as forming as integral a portion of Israel as the 
natural seed, Gen. xviL 12, IS;—condemned by the Baptist in the declaration, " God is able of these stones to raise np 
children nnto Abraham," Matt. iii. 9; Lnke iii. 8;—and denied and disproved by the Apostle Paul in his Epistle to the 
Homans; conf. ii. 28, 29, iv. 10-17, ix. 25, 20, xi. 17-24. After the breaking off of the natural seed, and the engrafting of 
the new stock, there was, of necessity, a two-fold use of the terms. Sometimes, and in the most proper sense, they were 
applied to the covenanted seed (consisting of both the natural seed and proselytes—the Christian Church) who enjoyed 
thp Divine favor, as in Horn. ii. 29; Gal. vi. 16; and sometimes to the community (consisting principally of the natural 
seed—the Jewish nation), which, as a community, had boon “ broken off," although it continued to hold covenant relations 
end is to be grafted in again. The former of these uses was not of course forbidden by the feet that the adopted seed 
were for the most part undrenmeised, since it is within the power of the institutor of a oovenant to change the seal thereof, 
as has been done in the present case. No confusion can possibly arise from this doable use of the terms, since the context 
always determines the special sense. Both these applications of the terms are literal, or more correctly speaking, normal ; 
neither is, in any proper sense, figurative. The error of those contemplated by Lange consists, not in their contending fbr 
a literal application of the term, bat in their ignoring the first and most important of its literal meanings.—B. B. 0.] 
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term also is a symbolical expression for the, as yet, unredeemed, considered particularly as 
masses of peoples. Hence, therefore, it does not follow that the heathen [nations] and races 
[kindreds] and peoples and tongues, chap. vii. 9, with which the sanctification of the prin¬ 
ciple of nationality in the Kingdom of God is explicitly declared, form a subordinate com¬ 
plement to the 144,000 elect of Israel; this is the less tenable, since the so-called Gentile 
Christians are already in Heaven (chap. vii. 9), whilst the so-called Jewish Christians are 
still being sealed on earth; in antithesis to the 144,000 virgins standing upon the heavenly 
Mount Zion, whilst the heathen [nations] are still exposed to temptation on the earth 
(chap. xiv. 8). Further particulars we reserve for our Exeg. and Crit. Notes in loc. 
Compare Dusterdieck,. p. 274 sqq. 

It would lead us too far if we should attempt to examine in detail all the human rela¬ 
tions touched upon in the Apocalypse, in respect of their symbolical import, and we should 
also be obliged to repeat many of our explanations further on in this Commentary. Never¬ 
theless, we present the following considerations under the following caption. 


g. Human Ordinances, Affairs, and Relations . 


The Lord’s day [Rev. i. 10]. Sunday as the resurrection-day in the literal sense, and 
also at the same time as symbolical—the feast-day of the soul. 

The trumpet [ch. i. 10]. The signal for the beginning of a new and holy Divine 
period; of a new Divine work; a new Divine war, judgment, and victory. 

The booh [t.«., the volume or roll, ch. L 11]. Divine decrees in a mysterious 
envelope. 

The book of life [ch. xx. 12,15], The sum of those whose salvation is assured, being 
fixed by sealing, and founded upon election, calling, justification, and conservation amid 
trial and temptation. 

The little booh [ch. x. 8, 9,10]. Prophecy relative especially to the end of the world. 
It is sweet in the mouth, the most delightful mystery, but agonizing in the belly, with itB 
revelation of horrible depths of perdition and judgment. 

The seven churches [ch. i. Jl, etc.]. Types of the seven ground-forms in which the Church 
of Christ presents itself in secular and ecclesiastical history. [But, at the same time, literal 
churches. The view of the author seems first to have been advocated by Vitringa and Sir 
Isaac Newton.—E. R. C.] 

The candlestick [ch. i. 12]. The Church as a light-bearer; like the star, a fountain of 
light issuing from the Lord, as the Primal Source. 

The garment [ch. i. 13]. The festal high-priestly robe in a spiritual sense. 

The attar [ch. vi 9, viii. 8]. The symbol of all believing renunciation and devotion; 
not, however, in the coldness of indifference, but in the holy glow of a life of prayer. 

Nicolaitahs [ch. ii. 6,15] and Balaamites [ver. 14]. The former are a type of all such 
antinomianism as is inwrapped in spiritual rational forms. Jezebel [ch. ii. 20] denotes the 
visionary, fanatic forms of antinomianism, whilst the Balaamites are indicative of sensually 
egoistic forms of the same. 

Paradise . The new [ch. ii. 7]. The new world, as a world of new, imperishable full¬ 
ness of life, reposing upon the consummation of the congregation of human spirits under the 
influence of the Divine Spirit. 

Tree of life [ch. ii. 7, xxii. 2,14]. Trees of life, of which not only the fruits, but also 
the leaves are productive of health. The full healing power of nature, freed from all restraint 
and conjoined with the healing power of Christ and Christian spiritual life; present in dis¬ 
tinct organs and forms. 

Synagogue of Satan [ch. ii. 9, iii. 9]. A perversion of the elements of reve¬ 
lation to the service of darkness; a perversion based upon theories, and propagandist in 


character. 

The second death [ch. ii. 11, i 
become an unending form of life. 


x. 14]. An unending consciousness of death, that has 
A dying and an inability to die. 
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The hidden manna [ch. ii. 17]. See John vi. 32; the nourishment of the personal life, 
through the most intimate and personal vital communion with Christ. 

The white stone [ch. ii. 17J. The eschatological justification in the judgment (Matt, 
xxv.), as a defence against every accusation and a removal of every stain. Christ’s confession 
of His confessor, before His Heavenly Father. 

The secret name [ch. ii. 17]. The mystery of a perfected, individually modified personal 
essence and self-consciousness. 

The commission of fornication and the eating of things sacrificed to idols [ch. ii. 14, 20]. 
Lapse into worldly opinions, customs, society.— Adulterers [ver. 22]. Those laden with the 
guilt of apostasy. Spiritual renegades on the down-hill road to apostasy. 

Cast into a bed [ch. ii. 22]. Sarcastic form of judgment. The vortex of antinomistical 
essence and perdition, changing from the semblance of Divine bliss to demonic torment. 

The depths of Satan [ch. ii. 24]. An ironical designation of the mighty lies, or the 
apparent depths of knowledge reposing in the principles of Satanic denial. 

The rod of iron (Ps. ii.) [ch. ii 27, xii 5]. The sceptre of Christ’s rule as a sceptre of 
judgmentof such judgments as mediately proceed from His work. “Iam come to kindle 
a fire.” 

Defiled garments; White garments [ch. iii. 4, 5]. Antithesis of a spiritual appearance 
defiled by carnality (avarice, ambition, sensuality), and such a development of the spiritual 
mind as has ripened into the adornment of blamelessness before the world and before God. 

The open door [ch. iii 8]. Free spiritual ingress into the world in order to its conver¬ 
sion: a freedom of access mediated by the removal of traditional hindrances, and a Divinely 
effected susceptibility of souls for the testimony of Christ. 

The key qf David [ch. iii 7]. The Potentate over the true communion of the Kingdom 
of God, having the power of reception and exclusion; in accordance with the typical import 
of David, as the royal vicar of God in the old Theocracy. 

The pillar in the temple of Qod [ch. iii 12]. A man in Christ, whose importance is due 
to the feet that Christ has constituted him an ornament to His house, rather than that He 
has rested upon him a particle of the Temple’s weight. 

Behold,1 come quickly [ch. iii 11]. This quickly or soon is ever being more wearisomely 
protracted, in the judgment of modern exegetes; but it is in reality ever growing sooner , in 
accordance with the eschatological expectation of a faith that can distinguish between a re¬ 
ligious and a chronological date. 

The crown [ch. ii 10, iii 11]. The glory of victory, liberty, dominion. The Amen [ch. 
iii 14]. The personal centre and ultimate goal of all the promises of God and all the true 
religious hopes of humanity. 

Cold y hot [Lange, warm], lukewarm [ch. iii. 15, 16]. Indifferent; living; inwardly 
inclined to indifference, by a constant wavering betwixt God and the world. 

The supper [ch. iii 20]. The festive solemnization of personal vital communion with 
Christ and the brethren; as a feast at even, commemorative of the termination of earthly 
woe, and of an arrival at the eve of heavenly felicity. 

The seven seals [ch. v. 1]. The seven dark enigmas of worldly history, unsolvable for 
t he natural human mind; rendered yet more terrible by the number six contained in them, 
which, to the worldly mind, gives them the appearance of endless woe;* but endued with 
holiness and healing might by their union in the number seven. 

The four riders [ch. vi 2-8]. Christ as a rider, i. as Lord over the world-historical 
movement corresponsive with Him; the three following riders being His esquires, t. e. } abso¬ 
lutely and entirely subservient to the work of Christ. 

Golden vials [ch. v. 8]. In form, holy, beauteous measures; made of the gold of purity, 
faithfulness, and vital freshness. 


• [Thi« remark tends to the de st r u ction of mil confidence in the symbolical significance of numbers. If it be valid 
here, it is valid wherever mmh occurs, since every seven contains six. On this platform every superior number contains 
•U the symbolic significance of all the numbers inferior to it, which is to reduce the whole matter to an absurdity. These 
mmarke, of ooaree, do not extend to the txpnmed integers of oompoeite numbers, ss 0-J——Jfi. R. 0.] 
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The new Bong [ch. v. 9, xiv. 8], As the theocratic wonder, in word and deed, 1 b the 
specifically new thing under the son, and as consequently the redemption in Christ, as the 
New Testament, is the principled new world, so the new song is the celebration of the new 
world, as the anticipatory celebration of its perfected appearing. 

The bow [ch. vi. 2]. Attribute of the first Eider. An agency effectual at a dis tan ce; 
sure, decisive, victorious operation. 

The great sword [ch. vi. 4]. Attribute of War. 

The balances and measures [ch. vi. 5, 6J. Attributes of Poverty and Death. 

Appearance of the kingdom of the dead, or the group of the powers of death [ch. vi. 8]. 
Attribute of Death. 

The souls under the altar [ch. vi. 9]. All martyrdom a sacrificial suffering for the anke 
of Christ, and an actual prayer for the coming of perfect retribution. 

The seal of God [ch. vii. 2]. Positive confirmation and conservation of faithful souls amid 
the sorrows and temptations of the world; a fact and a consciousness in a uni to us heroism. 

Danf The omission of Dan in the enumeration of the Twelve Tribes [ch. vii.]. This is 
a mysterious circumstance; one, however, which assuredly is not to be explained by placing 
the Danites in the category of outcasts. It is based rather upon a conventional Israelitish 
symbolism, being supported by the fact that a great portion of the Tribe of Dan emigrated 
at an early period. The number twelve, in which no Tribe is missed, shows that deficits in 
the Kingdom of God are speedily remedied, as was the case when Judas dropped out of the 
company of Apostles (see Acts i.). 

The living fountains of waters (chap. vii. 17). See Ps. xxiii.; here, in the sense of final 
and perfect thirst-quenching. 

The golden censer and the incense [ch. viiL 84]. Spirit and life of prayer. 

Wormwood [ch. viii. 11]. Here, the image of a fatal water-miasma. Spiritual water 
miasms are moral corruptions, infecting reformatory efforts of, and for, the popular life. 

The three woes [ch. ix. 12]. Why not seven ? They appear as three specifically demo¬ 
nic and Antichristian sufferings, for the trial of the inhabiters of the earth. They are 
marked by the fifth, sixth, and seventh trumpets (chap. viii. 13). 

The key of the pit of the abyss [ch. ix. 1]. The abyss is here hell itself; the pit 
of the abyss, the channel of such Satanic operations as earth is the subject of* (Matt. xiii. 
these operations are presented under the figure of tores— -evil principles); the fact 
that the pit was shut is indicative of the preponderance of the holy counter-ope¬ 
rations and institutions of the Kingdom of God; the key to the pit denotes the opening 
of the channel by means of liberty in the abstract, falsely understood,—the adminis¬ 
trator of this liberty being an angel of judgment; the ascending smoke is significant of 
demonic operations which darken the sun of life, the heavenly world, and spread abroad an 
unheard-of amount of psychical sufferings, hypochondrias, mental and spiritual maladies, 
despair, and the like. 

Worship of devils and idolatry (ch. ix. 20). In a general sense, the cowardly and hypo¬ 
critical recognition of the power of evil, the homage offered to the geniuses of wickedness— 
a homage which, from time to time, makes its appearance, whilst it ever assumes mightier 
proportions—is a worship of the devil, in the broader sense of the term; it very readily 
unites with the grossest forms of idolatry,—especially figurative idolatry. 

The measuring reed [ch. xL 1]. Temple, altar, and worshippers are measured. The 
measuring reed of the spiritual life defines the true temple of worship, the true altar of re¬ 
nunciation, the congregation of true offerers of prayer. The outer court, the heathen 
[Gentiles]: the outside of the Church, false Christians. The golden reed (ch. xxi. 15), the 
Divine consciousness and heavenly precision in respect to the City of God. 

Sackcloth as the garb of the two witnesses [ch. xi. 8]. Penitential robes. Gloomily 
austere phases of Christianity, in the forms of State and Church. 

Power of the two witnesses. For instance, in pronouncing sentence of excommunication 
and outlawry; in declaring war and proclaiming peace. 

* [Remark! on this and many other topic* presented in the Introduction are reserred for the Commentary.—E. R. 0.] 
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The great city called Sodom and Egypt [ch. xi 8]. On the one hand, sensuality carried 
to a pitch directly contrary to nature; on the other, worship of the dead, asceticism and 
sorcery; carnality and demonicalness—the one aiding the other, and both forming the sign 
of the city of destruction. 

The wrath of the heathen [nations], and , in contrast , the wrath of God [ch. xi. 18]. The two 
exercise a reciprocal action. Extreme excitement in the supposed autonomy of the heathenized 
nations, and extreme tension in the autonomy of God—the two in reciprocal agitation. 

Worship of the dragon [ch. xiiL 4]. Similar to the worship of the devil. Cowardly 
homage offered to the illusive power and glory of Evil. 

The tabernacle of God [ch. xiiL 6]. The communion of true believers. The Church in 
her inwardness and simplicity. See Acts xv. 15,16; Amos ix. 11,12. 

Victory of the beast over the olive-trees [ch. xi. 7]. The apparent victory of Evil, gradu¬ 
ally issuing in the victory of Good. And that above all, in the history of the crucifixion of 
Christ. The history of the crucifixion is the history of the cross. The eschatological funda¬ 
mental law , chap. xiii. 10: If the Church take upon herself to wield the arms of the State, 
she must expect to have those arms turned against herself 

The image of the beast [ch. xiiL 14,15]. The worship paid to the images of the Homan 
emperors may serve as an analogue for the worship of the ideals current in the world; for 
the glorifications and feasts in honor of Antichrist and Antichristianity. The mark of the 
beast in the forehead and hand , as the Antichristian mark of citizenship (vers. 16,17). The 
heathen custom of branding slaves may furnish the analogous idea; the true mark of the 
beast, however, is doubtless a spiritual signature; the mark on the brow denoting perfect 
shamelessness, and that on the hand perfect wrong-doing. 

666. Six times and sixty times and six hundred times [ch. xiii. 18]. Constant recurrence 
of the number six; hence the number of aimless work, of infinitely vain exertion and lost 
toil, which things are to reach their climax in the Man of Sin. 

144,000 [ch. vii. 4, xiv. 1]. Twelve times twelve, or the number of the elect in all 
spiritual tribes or churches, multiplied by 1000 as the number of the seon of the whole Chris¬ 
tian time-reckoning. 

The voice [ch. xiv. 2]. The loud expression of a heavenly certitude. The art of singing 
the new song y ver. 4: the clear expression of heavenly bliss, an inimitable Divine art. 

The virgins [ch. xiv. 4, 5]. It is evident from the context that they are chiefly charac¬ 
terized by integrity, purity, and truth. 

The everlasting Gospel [ch. xiv. 6]. The Gospel in its first form extends from the first 
Parousia to the second; the everlasting Gospel extends from the second Parousia into end¬ 
less aeons. It is the Gospel of the final redemption through the final judgment. 

The consummation of Babylon , the fall of Babylon [ch. xviii. etc.]. A royal law of the 
moral world. See Is. xiv. Jerusalem itself passed through a period of apparent bloom just 
prior to its destruction. The reign of Agrippa II.; the synagogues scattered everywhere; 
the proselytes and proselyte colonies; an apparently flourishing culture, and a national pride 
morbid in its excess. 

The wine of wrath of fornication [ch. xviii. 8]. The wine of wrath, the judgment of 
God in the midst of the intoxication of fanaticism; the wine of the wrath of fornication, 
drunken exhilaration in the intoxication of apostasy. 

The cup of His indignation [ch. xiv. 10,11]. Lofty irony! Here expressive not so much 
of the Divine measure as of the visibility of this judicial dispensation. 

The sickle [ch. xiv.] The instrument of judgment. The catastrophe which suddenly 
cuts short the old course of things. 

The harvest [ch. xiv. 15]. The fully matured judgment. [The harvest is properly the 
ripened crop—the peoples matured for judgment.—E. R. C.]. 

The wine-press [ch. xiv. 19, 20]. The crushing disaster accompanying the judgment 
and pressing from all crimes all their consequences; the process being at first attended, for 
the most part, with healing results (Is. lxiii. 8), but at the end being principally damning in 
its character. 
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The bridles of the horses [ch. xiv. 20]. If the blood of the slain reaches to the bridles of 
the horses, it brings the horses, the organs of motion in the history of the world, to a stand¬ 
still ; the course of time is arrested. The space filled by the judgment is designated by the 
1600 furlongs or stadia—that measurement being the length of Palestine, which symbolizes 
the whole world. 

The song of Moses , and the song of the Lamb (ch. xv. 8). In the light of the New Testa¬ 
ment, the Old Testament becomes new, and the Law becomes another form of the Gospel. 

The temple of the tabernacle of the testimony (ch. xv. 5). The inner and lofty primal 
region of the glory of God, and of His legislation. 

The seven golden vials [ch. xv. 7]. As wrath is the lofty synthesis of righteousness and 
love, so the judgments of wrath are highly consecrate in respect of their sacred measures and 
their awful contents. 

The Euphrates. The boundary line between the civilized and the barbarous world of 
antiquity; on this side, Babylon (ch. ix. 14), on that side, the kings of the barbarian world 
(ch. xvi. 12). Armageddon (Zech. xii. 11, xiv. 4; Joel iiL 2,12). Is there a reference to 
2 Kings xxiii. 29, or Judges v. 19 ? See Exeg. Notes. At all events, it is the place of the 
incipient judgment upon Antichristianity. 

The golden cup in the hand of the woman [ch. xvii. 4], Seduction in the guise of con¬ 
version to the truly holy. The mother qf harlots and abominations . Not merely a harlot, 
but also a procuress in a spiritual sense. 

The drunken woman [ch, xvii. 6]. The complete intoxication of consummate fanaticism. 

The seven mountains and the seven kings [ch. xvii. 9, 10]. Seven forms of worldly 
civilization and worldly powers represented by the City of the Seven Hills. 

The beast itself as the eighth king [ch. xvii. 11]. The beast, which is said to b e of the seven 
kings, becomes itself the eighth king, through its intervals of existence. The heathen 
Antichristian world-power revives again in a Christian world-power. 

The going forth out of Babylon [ch. xviii]. As the Christians went forth from Jerusa¬ 
lem when her judgment began. For the judgment is half immanent, — the intoxication of 
wrath. 

The triumphal song and the lamentation [ch. xix. 1-7, xviii. 17-19]. The judgment in 
respect to its two sides; their reflection in the Kingdom of light and the kingdom of darkripaa. 

The seafarers [ch. xviii. 17]. See above. 

The merchants [ch. xviii. 11]. See above. 

The millstone [ch. xviii. 21]. It is cast into the sea of the life of the nations, and now 
begins a storm that comes as a judgment upon the beast. The smoke (ver. 18), the dark and 
gloomy phenomena of judgment. 

Amen; Hallelujah [ch. xix. 4]. Both real. God’s prophecy, word and work sealed, 
and the eternal praise of God grounded thereon. 

The Marriage of the Lamb [ch. xix. 7]. Those called to the Marriage [ver. 9]. See 
Matt. xxv. 1 sqq. 

The Woman, the Bride [ch. xix. 7]. The perfected Church. 

Her adornment [ver. 8], The glorious appearance of her inner life. 

The testimony of Jesus. Ch. xix. 10; Matt x. 82; Luke xii. 8; Matt xxv. 

The name of Christ, His secret (ch. xix. 16 ; comp. ch. ii. 17; Matt xi. 27). 

The vesture of the Prince of victory (ch. xix. 13). His blood is, in the first place, the 
color of His personal, priestly righteousness. 

The sword and the rod (ch. xix. 15). Justice and government 

The fowls (ch. xix. 17). Where the carrion is, etc. 

The thousand years [ch. xx. 2-7]. See above. 

The first resurrection (ch. xx. 4-6). The vernal bloom of the new spiritual humanity in its 
elect ones; the foretoken of the general resurrection. Excommunication and reception of the 
Gentiles [ch. xxi. 26, 27]. A complete antithesis of dynamical operations of repulsion 
and attraction. [See Add, Note on the First Resurrection in the Comment on ch. xx., 
pp. 352 sqq.—E. R. C.] 
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h. Terrestri-cosmical. 


The antithesis of Heaven and earth appears throughout this Book in all its significance— 
a significance intimated as far back as Gen, 1.1; the region of the perfection of heavenly 
being extending over the region of becoming. Hence, throughout the Apocalypse, the hea¬ 
venly triumphal feasts precede the conflicts of earth. When finally, however, the true Heaven 
in Heaven, the City of God, descends upon the earth, it is a sign that earth itself has been 
perfected into a centre of Heaven,—a centre of Christ’s presence, of God’s glory, of the per¬ 
fected Church (ch. xx., xxi.). 

Connected with the earth and its cosmical position are the notations of time. The half- 
hour, the smallest measure of time [in the Apocalypse],—a pause replete with expectation; 
a moment of extremest tension. The hour , a great and unique period of decision (Luke xxii. 
63); see the last hour , 1 John ii. 18. The day , symbol of day’s work in its movement towards 
the end of the world, that great evening when labor is done. The 1260 days , the great period 
of the Church as a regulated course of things, arranged in days’ works which arc preparatory 
to the end of the world. Three days and a half the fractional week; the overpast time of 
resurrection and hope; the time of extreme despondency. Amongst the diurnal seasons, 
morning and evening are especially significant. Morning as the cheerful dawn of a new 
period; evening as a symbol of the end of the world (Ps. xxx. 6; Zech. xiv. 7). Night f, as 
a symbol of darkness and misfortune (Is. ix. 2, xxi. 11), is possessed of peculiar grandeur 
and solemnity at midnight; just at this awful climax, however, its higher import unfolds. 
Night —the time of secrecy (the darkness in the Holy of Holies); of conception and birth 
(Job iiL); of meditation (Ps. i. 2)—has been consecrated as a period of salvation, both by the 
first coming of Christ and by the expectation of His second Advent; and the effulgence 
in the time of the consummation of all things is pictured as a higher union of day and 
night (Rev. xxi. 23. See below). If, however, the night be divided into night-watches , the 
conflict of the day is transferred, with increased hotness, to the night. The week : the little 
periodical alternation of seasons of darkness and light The 70 weeks , seven times seven 
such revolutions of light and darkness to the consummation of the Messianic Kingdom. 
Thence, 62 weeks to the death of Christ (Dan. ix. 26). One week, the Apostolic age, with 
the destruction of Jerusalem in the midst of the week (ver. 27). Finally, 7 weeks , until the 
Messiah appears as King in His glory; the New Testament time (ver. 25). The month , or 
the greater periodical revolution of time, as alternating seasons of light and darkness (42 
months=12G0 days). The year , the greatest symbol of the revolution of time, a3 an alter¬ 
nation betwixt diverse periods of conflict between light and darkness; therefore the period 
of history,—a great day’s work of God. A thousand years , a complete seon; used especially 
to denote a transition-period culminating in the appearing of the ©on of consummation at 
the second Parousia of Christ. The indefinite form— three times and a half (Rev. xii. 14)— 
is an involved [mathematical] term for the obscure form, three days and a half Amongst 
the seasons of the year' the symbol of autumn is particularly intelligible (Rev. xiv. 15). 
The symbolism of spring finds its most beautiful expression in the Song of Solomon, ch. ii. 
11-13. As summer appears in connection with autumn, so winter is found, in connection 
with spring. In regard to the change of day and night, we have already touched upon an 
antithesis which should not be overlooked; viz., that in the City of God of the new earth, 
the contrast of day and night is removed (ch. xxi. 25; xxii. 5—the region of eternal sun¬ 
shine), whilst the damned are assigned to a region of change and of becoming,— a region 
where the contrast of day and night continues, where they are tormented day and night from 
eon to ©on [ch. xiv. 11]. Not only does the change of day and night continue, therefore, 
but there is likewise a succession of different ©ons. 


In respect to the earth’s space-relations, the most prominent antithesis is that of land 
and water, earth and sea. Earth symbolizes life in its theocratic, ecclesiastic, or political 
organization (Pss. xciii. 1, xevi. 10; Rev. xiii.). The sea, on the other hand, symbolizes the 
billowy life of peoples (Pss. lxv. 7, lxxxix. 9, xciii. 3, 4; Dan. vii.; Rev. xiii.). Accord¬ 
ingly, the earthquake is a shaking of all ancient authorities and regulations (1 Kings xix. 
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11, 12; Matt, xxviii. 2). The stormy flood of ocean, on the other hand, is a vehement agi¬ 
tation of national life — an onslaught, frequently, against the holy mountains, or the holy 
mountain of God (Pss. xv. 1, lxv. 7; Is. ii.). The second power [ mcUhemalieal] of earth is 
the mountain ,—high and highly consecrate order. The third power is the rock, —the Divine 
will, purport, Spirit, and design pervading the history of the world; everything striking 
against this rock is dashed in pieces (Deut. xxxii. 81, 37; Ps. xviii. 2; Is. viii. 14; Matt, 
xvi. 18. See above). 

Christ’s Kingdom is most significantly compared to a stone which detaches itself from a 
mountain—that is, the old Theocracy. 

The import of the sea also is multiplied to a second and third power in the abyss, and 
the pit of the abyss; in the complete unchaining of all national life and its connection 
with all demonic influences of helL In the consummation, however, the sea of the unfreely 
flowing national life is to vanish from earth (Rev. xxi. 1), to form, in its precipitation, the 
pool of fire, —absolute stagnation in the form of passionate fermentation and commotion. 
The clear proceeds of land and sea, meantime, form the heavenly sea of crystal, wherein the 
infinite fullness, freshness, and movement of life are joined with infinite moral firmness and 
solidity, and ideal transparency and clearness. 

Diminutive forms of the earth are, especially, islands; the remote islands of secluded 
branches of peoples (Ezek. xxvii. 3, et al.; Rev. xvi. 20). 

Diminutive forms of the sea are rivers, or spiritual currents (spirits of the times, Is. 
viii. 6); and springs , or spiritual sources, creative personalities (Ps. xlvL 4,* and other 
passages). 


Individual Images . 

The four corners of the earth [Rev. vii. 1, xx. 8]. Indicative of the uttermost ends of 
the earthly world; last and highest power [tmathematical] of spiritual heathenism in antithe¬ 
sis to the Christian otKovfuvtj of the Millennial Kingdom. In connection with this, we 
have the term— 

Gog and Magog [ch. xx. 8]. Symbolical designation of the Eastern barbarians as the 
last enemies of the Kingdom of God. See Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix. 

The mountain that fell, burning , into the sea [ch. viii. 8]. An old order of things which, 
blazing up in fanaticism, plunges into the service of absolute democracy. Poisoning of the 
popular life. 

The third part of the waters become wormwood by means of the star " Wormwood” The 
embitterment of a great spirit results in the embitterment of many rivers, or currents of 
the age, issuing from many fountains, or original spirits or minds. 

t. SideriaL 

As Heaven in general is used as a symbol, in contrast to the symbolical import of earth 
(see Terrestri-cosmical, Rev. xii.), so the heavenly luminaries and signs, in particular, are ex¬ 
alted symbols. 

Such is, above all, the sun. Considered by itself alone, it denotes the spiritual centre of 
the Cosmos, the revelation of God upon the earth; finally, the appearing of Christ (MaL iy. 
2; Rev. x. 1). 

As the companion of the sun, shining with its reflected lustre, the moon may, on the one 
hand, denote the Church ; as a symbol of change, however, and as a counterpart of the sun, 
it appears not to have been employed very extensively in this sense. The stars, considered 
apart, denote exalted spirit-forms, originally heavenly beings (Is. xiv, 12; Rev. i. 20). 

In connection with the moon and stars, the sun appears (Rev. xii. 1) as the symbol of 
the Christian Cosmos, a local centre of the entire Cosmos; at times it also, in this connection, 
symbolically represents the entire Cosmos. 


• [Wo have to note a variation in translation here; the German Version reads thus: Nevertheless, the Oitj of God, 
▼here the holy dwelling-places of the Most High are, shall still be Joyful with her springs.—T».J 
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The dawn is a veiy obvious symbol for the rising of light (Is. lviii. 8); such likewise is 
the morning-star f the herald of the coming sun: they both particularly symbolize the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness within the heart (2 Pet. i. 19). Christ Himself, in His first 
Parousia, is related to His second Parousia as the Morning-star to the Sun and the great Day 
of Eternity. 

All extraordinary signs in the Heavens are symbolical tokens that, with the spiritual 
development of mankind in the Church of Christ, a development continuing to the end of 
the world, there corresponds a cosmical development in the sphere of the world, so that these 
signs are to be regarded as signals on the heavenly heights telling of spiritual events of which 
earth is the scene (comp. Matt. xxiv. 29; Luke xxi. 25; Heb. xii. 26; Itev. vi. 12. The 
author’s Leben Jesu, YoL IL, Part iii., p. 1276). 


Special Items . 

The sun black, the moon like blood, the stars falling, etc. (ch. vi. 12 sqq.). Cosmical im¬ 
port : metamorphosis of the old solar planetary system. 

A burning star falls from Heaven upon the rivers and fountains [ch. viii. 10]. An apos¬ 
tasy in the spirit-world, having earth for its goal, and poisoning the third part of the mental 
and spiritual tendencies and original minds (like the burning mountain that falls into the 
sea, an authority that apostatizes from itself to the popular life).. 

The tail of Satan casts the third part of the stars of Heaven upon the earth [ch. xii. 4]. 
Great apostasy in the Kingdom of God, the spiritual Heaven. Transfiguration of spiritual 
powers into earthly pseudo-political forms. 

Signs of the false prophet [ch. xiii. 13]. Illusive wonders. Magical miracles.* The two 
greatest signs: [1] He makes fire fall from Heaven in the sight of men ; according to human 
judgment. False imitation of Elijah; misuse of the great ban.—[2] He gives a spirit to the 
image of the beast so that it speaks. The ideal of the beast, a demonic, forced and falsified 
caricature of public opinion. 

The fire from God out of Heaven, which devours the Satanic host of Gog and Magog [ch. 
xx. 9]. The cosmical fiery metamorphosis of the earth at the end of the world, 2 Pet. iii. 10. 

The new Heaven and the new earth [ch. xxi. 1], The cosmical union of the two spheres 
of spirit—the one existing in this world, the other in the world beyond—as the appearance 
of the new and eternal city of God. 

h. Sub-terrestrial Demonic Figures. 

Hades (Shcol), the realm of the dead (ch. vi. 8), must be regarded as entirely 
distinct from the pool of fire, Gehenna, hell (ch. xix. 20, xx. 14, 15). The abyss 
(ch. ix. 2) seems to denote a transition-form. As Hades and the pool of fire are used sym¬ 
bolically, the former denoting the power of the realm of the dead even upon earth, and the 
latter signifying not merely the sphere of the damned, but also the manner of their spiritual 
existence—extreme turbulence of passion in the midst of extreme stagnation—so the abyss, 
likewise, has a symbolical import. It seems to denote the original region of psychico-. 
demonic moods (ch. ix. 5); according to*this, Abaddon or Apollyon should be regarded as 
the personification of God-deserted demonic melancholy and insanity.f The influences 
issuing from the abyss are, however, less pernicious than the pneumatico demonic corruptions 
which come from the Euphrates,—that is, from Babylon. 


* [Do not the words of our Lord. Matt. xxiv. 24, and those of Paul, 2 These, 11. 9, Imply that the miracles are to be 
real? The terms employed on both these occasions (<nj/u.eu» and ripara) are thoso used to indicate the miracles of oar 
Lord HimselL The phrase Wpeox ^rcoftow (miracles of falsehood) of 2 Tliess. II. 9, does not necessarily mean aught else 
than miracles to confirm the “ lie** (ijrevfai) which (verse 11) the Apostle declares that those who are deluded shall believe ; 
and this seems to be its most natural interpretation. There can be little doubt that the signs and wonders (ay/ietov and 
Wpat-—LXX) of which Jehovah warned His people, Dout. xiiL 1-3, were real miracles, which Ood would empower false 
prophets to work for the purpose of proving Israel.—E. B. 0.] 
f [Bee Excursus on Hades, under ch. xx. 13,14.—E. B. 0.] 
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A synagogue of Satan is spoken of in the epistle to Smyrna (ch. ii. 9), and in the epistle 
to Philadelphia (ch. iii. 9); a throne of Satan is mentioned in the epistle to Pergamus (ch. 
ii. 13); and we meet with the term “ depths of Satan ” i. e., pretended depths, ironically so- 
called, in the epistle to Thyatira (ch. ii. 24). Satan himself appears (ch. xii.) as a great red 
(blood-colored) dragon (a union of serpent and swine).* He has seven heads ,—as if he were 
engaged in a spiritual work, holding forth the promise of a Sabbath—but ten horns of worldly 
power; he is thus characterized as a monster, yet nevertheless adorns himself with seven 
crowns ,—in the semblance of holiness. His tail drags the third part of the stars from 
Heaven , t. e., not by intelligence, but by a wild vivacity, by his apparent power, he drags 
a multitude of spirits away with him,—not only in the angelic, but also in the human 
world; the latter is what is particularly meant here. For Heaven denotes also that 
Heaven on earth that consists of pure spiritual life, the centre of the Kingdom of God, the 
inner congregation of God. From Heaven to the earth, i, e., a symbolical third part of 
human congregations, or individual churches, make use of the old established order of things 
(the earth) in the service of Satan. It is the intention of Satan to devour the holy child; 
not only is the child, however, personally rescued by being caught up to Heaven, but the 
universal Christ, also, of the inner congregation of faith, continues to find refuge in Heaven 
( our citizenship is in Heaven [Phil. iii. 20]), and from this Heaven of the pure spiritual Church, 
Satan is cast out by Michael and his angels (by the sovereign rule and authority of Christ and 
the operations of His Spirit). The woman finds refuge in the wilderness , in the unapproach¬ 
ableness of holy theocratic (not hierarchic) asceticism and renunciation; Satan’s attempt 
upon her life is defeated by the earth; this, as the mighty spiritual and secular order of 
things, obtains the mastery over the floods of peoples with which Satan sought to overwhelm 
the Church. Thus, Satan’s rage is powerless to reach either Christ or the essential Church; 
he, therefore, turns his eflorts against Christians, as individuals (ch. xii. 17). 

1. Sub-terrestrial and Terrestrial Demonic Forms . 

In connection with the plenitude of heavenly, angelic appearances contained in the 
Apocalypse, the scantiness of its symbolism in reference to the demon-realm is veiy re¬ 
markable. In this point also it agrees perfectly with the Gospel of John, from which the 
healings of demoniacs are omitted. An explanation of both circumstances may probably be 
found in the fact that for John demonic beings retreated into the back-ground, leaving the 
more conspicuous place to demonic operations. 

This very peculiarity lends additional distinctness to Satan , the principal demonic figure; 
to Antichrist , as his mature and world-historical organ in humanity,—the Bold or Wicked 
One, we may call him simply; and, as the organ of apostasy in the old religious moral world, 
to the false Prophet , whom we will call the Vile or Base One. 

The human earth is under the influence of another cosmical region which has been the 
scene of a Ml. The centre of this Ml—a fall of spirits—is Satan, a fallen angel-prince; 
a non plus ultra, not of heavenly genius, but of talents originally worldly and still further 
secularized. The medium of demonic influence consists, not in magical operations, but in 
sympathetic, pseudo-spiritual operations; signals of false, pretended liberty. The bestial 
symbol of Satan is the dragon, as the union of serpent and swine. 

Antichrist is the last and most perfect of the many Antichrists. He is neither the 
embodiment of evil (Daub, Judas Iscariot ), nor a .genius of evil, but man, deformed, through 
apostasy, into the most perfect organ of demonic worldliness in the working of mighty lies. 
His origin is the life of the nations demonically unchained—the sea (Rev. xiii.; Dan. vii.). 

The false Prophet is the finished birth of worldliness in the secularized old theocratic, or 
rather hierarchico-political, order of things; he proceeds out of the earth . His tendency is 
to secure from Antichrist as large a share as possible of that universal dominion which is 
apparently devolving upon him; if possible, to trick him out of his booty; at all events to 
bear off a considerable portion of it out of the ruin of the old relations of things, by means 
of hypocritical homage to Antichrist, and by advancing his principles. The instrument 
which he makes use of for the furtherance of his ends is the Mse miracle, supported entirely 
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by moral jugglery. His character, consequently, is that of true villainy, the type 
of which was Judas, who also thought to secure booty from ruin. His end is the 
pool of fire. 

The insignia of Antichrist, or the demonic Beast, are similar to the insignia of the Devil 
himself He, however, makes an open show of his insolence, and wears ten crown3 instead 
of seven. He has also, in boldest despotism, set his crowns upon his horns. The diverse 
Danielic world-monarchies are united in him—the Leopard, the Bear, the Lion, hence, too, 
the fourth form, the monster (Dan. vii. 4-6). His apparent triumph is promoted by three 
things: first, by the healing of his deadly wound; secondly, by the boldness of his blasphemies 
(Rev. xiii. 5, 6); finally, by the accession of the great renegade, the false Prophet, the Beast 
of the earth, in whom the real spirit of the earth— i. e., of the old traditional order of things 
—accomplishes its apostasy. Yes, the Beast of the earth seduces “ the earth ” itself into 
worshipping Antichrist. The outward appearance of this Beast of the earth is characteristic; 
it is the form of the consummate hypocrite. He has two horns like a lamb [the Lamh?J, but 
he speaks like a dragon [the Dragon?]. The wonders which he does, however, consist in 
jugglery; for only in a lying, magical way can he cause fire to fall from Heaven, and make 
the image of the Beast speak. His last and mightiest operation he effects by means of the 
ban of the mark. He completes the Antichristianity of the first Beast, as Judas completed 
the Antichristianity of the Jews. 

m. Heavenly forms. 

Heaven itself In the concrete conception of the term, Heaven is the region of the absolute 
manifestation of God in the glory of Christ (ch. iv. 1 sqq.); in the spiritual acceptation, it is 
the region of the heavenly spini-life, ideal Christianity (ch. xii. 7). Michael and his angels, 
i. e., the sovereign rule of* Christ in His organs, vanquishes Satan and his angels within the 
ideal Church (inward and outward foes). The consequence is, however, that Satan is cast 
upon the earth, i. e. f upon the earthly Churchly-political order of things. 

Jehovah. God reveals Himself in the Apocalypse first as Jehovah; that is, as He Who 
fa. Who was, and Who cometh (Rev. i. 4); this is in entire conformity to the believing ex¬ 
pectation that His last manifestation will be in perfect unison with the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment manifestations of Him. His manifestation is seven-fold in the Seven Spirits (see 
Isaiah xi. 2) that, as individual forms of the life of Christ, are all concentrated in the 
fullness of the Spirit resting upon the Son (ch. i.). This position of the Seven Spirits 
is likewise in accordance with the expectation of the perfect manifestation of Christ 
in seven forms throughout the ages. Then Jehovah appears as the All-Euler upon the 
heavenly throne, and the glory of His throne and government is depicted anew, in 
symbolic traits. His appearance is described (ch. iv. 3); His heavenly Presbytery, the 
four and twenty elders (ver. 4); His manifestation or revelation (ver. 5); the celestially 
pure character and the operation of His government (the sea of glass) and the four funda¬ 
mental forms of His government, the four beasts or living shapes (vers. 6-8). These 
glorify Him in the first place, for they are the fundamental forms of His government itself 
(ch. viiL 9). This actual glorification is reflected in the contemplation and praise of the 
elect heavenly spirits (vers. 9, 10). In His hand is the sealed book with the enigmas of the 
world's history (ch. v. 1). furthermore, He appears as He that sitteth upon the throne, t. e., 
the absolute Governor (ch. vi. 16). The prayers of the saints come before God (ch. viii. 4). 
Even the Angel who wears the features of Christ, swears by Him as the One who liveth 
from eternity to eternity, the Creator (ch. x. 6). He is in particular the God of the earth 
(ch. xi. 4), whose spirit of life re-animates the slain and faithful witnesses (ver. 11), proving 
Himself by His raising of them, to be the God of Heaven, the Almighty One (ver. 17). 
His, also, is the Kingdom wherein the power of Christ rules (ch. xii. 10). He is the Father 
of Christ (ch. xiv. 1). He is, Himself, primarily the Alpha and Omega, the absolute Cause 
and the absolute End of all things; and He is the living unity of this antithesis as Jehovah, 
Who is. Who was, and Who cometh (ch. i. 8; comp. xxi. 6). But in union with Him, Christ 
also is Alpha and Omega, ch. xxii. 13 (i. 11). 

In yet another passage [besides ch. x. 6] God the Judge is declared to be also the Creator. 
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Thus the Apocalypse, like the Gospel and Epistles of John, opposes the germs of Gnosticism 
(ch. xiv\ 7). Hence, also, the Song of Moses and the Song of the Lamb accord in His praise 
[ch. xv.\ 4]. His glory fills the heavenly Temple (ch. xv. 8). The last plagues are vials of His 
wrath [ch. xv. 1, 6, 7, xvL]; and He it is Whose name men blaspheme on account of these 
plagues. He exercises absolute sovereignty over the world; He is ruler, therefore, even over 
evil, in that Tie turns it into judgment (ch. ix. 5,14, xiii. 5,15, xv. [xvi.], the judgment of im¬ 
penitence, ch. xvii. 17). The rich doxologies of the Apocalypse are for the most part addressed 
to God, ch. iv. 8,11 (comp. ch. v. 13, where the doxology of God is joined with that of the Lamb, 
the*former, however, being placed first, ch. vii. 12, xi. 16,17, xii. 10, xix. 1,6); worship is like¬ 
wise addressed to God. His is the Kingdom (ch. xix. 6); He executes the final judgment (ch. 
xx. 9,12); from Him the new Jerusalem descends out of Heaven upon the earth and becomes 
the tabernacle of God, the Most Holy Place of His dwelling on earth itself (ch. xxi. 2, 3); 
He is the Beatifier (ver. 4). The relation betwixt God and the Lamb comes out distinctly in 
ch. xxi. 23, where it is declared that the glory of God lightens the City of God, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof; i . e. t Christ the visible image, the perceptible manifestation of God (see 
ch. xxii. 3, 5). As the God of the spirits of the Prophets, God is likewise the primal source 
of the Apocalypse itself (ver. 6). 

Christ is adorned with all the features of the glorified God-manhood. The revelation 
of God is also the revelation of Christ. Grace proceeds from Him, as from Jehovah. His 
titles and traits combine His heavenly glory with His earthly work of redemption and sal¬ 
vation; chs. i. 5,6,11-18; v. 6-14; vi. 2; vii. 17; xi. 15; xii. 10; xiv. 1, 2,14; xix. 11,16; xxL 
23, xxii 3. The motive of His glorificatioii is everywhere His great work of redemption. 
This thought runs through the entire Book as its fundamental idea. He is the Lamb that 
was slain (ch. v. 6, 12); as Prophet, He is the Amen, the faithful Martyr (ch. iii. 14); as 
High-priest, He is the Atoner (ch. i. 5, vii. 14); as King, the Liberator or Redeemer (ch. v. 
9), the Prince of the kings of the earth (ch. i. 5), the dynamical Prince of the world’s his¬ 
tory (ch. vi. 1); in the end appearing victoriously as such,—a King of kings and Lord of 
lords, Who has made His people a Kingdom of priests (ch. i. 6, v. 10, xix. 16); the most 
mysterious of all personalities (ch. xix. 12); in respect of His essential relation to the Father, 
the Logos of God (ch. xix. 13); in respect of His human nature, the Root of the race of 
David and the Morning-star of mankind (ch. xxii. 16). 

The Holy Ghost is here glorified in concrete conceptions in the Seven Spirits; in the 
Spirit that takes possession of the spirit of the Prophet, becoming therein the spring of all 
visions (ch. i. 10, iv. 1,2); He is also glorified as the principle of the certitude of eternal 
salvation and blessedness (ch. xiv. 13); and as the principle of the Church’s longing for 
the Coming of her Lord (ch. xxii. 17). In accordance with the symbolical style of the Book, 
He also, like Christ Hinlself, several times appears in angelic form. 

God’s seal or throne , in its symbolical significance, requires no explanation. Since the 
Presbytery of Israel, like that of the Apostolic Church, consists of twelve persons, the twenty- 
four ciders form a double Presbytery. This double Presbytery may, doubtless, be regarded 
as symbolically expressive of the choicest spirits, selected, on the one hand, from the human 
world, and, on the other, from the angelic world, and represented by the Patriarchs of Israel 
and the Twelve Apostles. We have elsewhere designated the four living shapes or beasts 
as fundamental forms of the Divine government.* Each of these Cherubim has six wings,— 
symbols of agitated, infinitely lively omnipresence. Each is covered with eyes, within and 
without,—symbols of omniscience and wisdom. They rest not day and night; they are 
ever conscious, moving, active, like the absolute rule of Divine Intelligence,—glorifying 
God continually as the Holy One and Jehovah. 

Here, in the solemn company that surround the Almighty, angels are not immediately 
mentioned; in the progress of the action, however, they are brought in (ch. v. 11), and they 
appear throughout the Book as the media of God’s government. For the designation of 


• Lf-ben Jrsu, Vol. I. t p. 235. Schleiormncher, p. 454, think* that three more beitsts piving-boin?*] are wanting, ch. 
vi., to complete tho idea of the fonr beast* [living-beings], which interpret the first four seals. The four be *sts [living-be¬ 
ings], however, refer to the fundamental forms of the world’s history. [See Comment, on ch. Iv. 6,p. 104.— E. B. C.] 
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personal angelic essences is connected with the idea that all manifestations and providences 
of God are, in a symbolical sense, angels. It is a mysterious circumstance that the principal 
angel of the Revelation, the Angel of Jesus Christ (ch. L 1), likewise declares himself to be 
a personal angel (ch. xix. 10, xxii. 9). The prominence of angelic apparitions — in which 
Lucke pretends to discover a discrepancy between the Johannean Gospel and the Apocalypse 
—is primarily explained by the fact that we have here to do with an epoch of revelation, and 
that the final epoch, in which, as even the Gospels affirm, Christ is to appear in company with 
His angels [Matt. xxv. 31; Mark viii. 38. See Comm, on John , Am. Ed., p. 611 .—Tr.]. The 
symbolical character of the Book must also be taken into account; in accordance with this, 
the spirits (heads?*) of the churches are called angels (ch. ii. and iii.). With the book of 
the seven seals, a strong angel makes his appearance, proclaiming the difficult problem of 
its unsealing (ch. v. 2). And now countless hosts of angels come forward, praising the 
*Lamb (ver. 11). The four angels who hold the four winds of the earth (ch. vii. 1) are, we 
believe, symbols of the spiritual powers that hold the spirits of mankind in check; above 
them is set the Angel of Sealing, who, in accordance with the analogy of Scripture, is a 
symbol of the Spirit of God (ver. 2). He also is followed by a host of angels praising God 
(vers. 11, 12). Now the vision passes on to seven distinct angels who stand before God,—the 
angels of the trumpets—summonses to repentance, embodied in actual events (ch. viii. 2). 
Even these appear to be dependent upon the Angel who has in charge the prayers of t e 
saints. Here again, doubtless, we have a symbol of the Holy Ghost, Who, awhile ago, was 
represented by the Angel of the Sealing. An antithesis to the angels holding the four winds 
(ch. vii. 1) is formed by the four angels bound by the Euphrates, gloomy and mysterious forms 
which are identified with the judgment of the horsemen themselves (ch. ix. 15). That which 
constitutes them angels is not the character of personality, but the character of a Divine mis-* 
sion or the unity of four missions—corresponding to the whole world—of divine probational 
judgments. The absolute sovereignty of God over demonic darkness makes even Abaddon- 
Apollyon an angel of the abyss (ch. ix. 11). 

Since the Parousia of Christ cannot yet be referred to in ch. x. 1, the mighty angel de¬ 
scribed there as bearing a complete resemblance to the image of Christ, is also, doubtless, a 
symbol of the Spirit of God. The Spirit of Sealing, the Spirit who represents the saints, by 
offering all their prayers before God, is also the Spirit of Prophecy concerning the approach¬ 
ing Coming of Christ. The Spirit of God has the little book of the eschatological Gospel in 
His hand. He over-rules the earth and the sea—stable order and the surging life of the 
nations. His voice is as the voice of a lion. Moved by Him, the seven thunders utter their 
voices; these thunders represent the entire course of reformations and missions in the 
Christian Church ; a full revelation concerning these is withheld, because such revelation 
would encroach upon the free-agency of man. It is likewise the prerogative of the Spirit 
of God to swear, t. e. f to give certainty to the spirit of man. He is the author of New Tes¬ 
tament prophecy (ver. 11). He distinguishes between the Temple of true worshippers and 
the outer court of the Church, which the Gentiles tread under foot (ch. xi. 1, 2). He it is 
Who causes the two olive-trees to be olive-trees, for oil is a symbol of the Spirit. That 
Michael, with his angels, in conflict with the Dragon and his angels, is indicative of the 
Spirit of Christ in His authoritative government, is to us an indisputable fact. The eagle 
flying through Heaven (ch. [viii. 13] xiv. 6) should likewise bo noticed here as the angel of 
Apocalyptic Revelation to John himself, whose attribute the eagle has become. He flies 
through the midst of Heaven with his eschatological message, for this revelation flies through 
the whole sphere of the Christian spirit 

The Angel of Prophecy is succeeded by the Angel of the Church Triumphant (ver. 8); 
he is followed by the Angel of Judgment (vers. 9-11). The relation and conduct of tho angels 
mentioned (ch. xiv. 14-20) is very mysterious. The form like unto the Son of Man, sitting 
upon the cloud and bearing the harvest-sickle, i. e., commissioned to cut short the course of 


• The Epistles are a component pert of the Apocalypse itself, and not merely preparatory thereto. Hence their termi¬ 
nology, likewise, is symbolical—a fact unrecognized by Irringism. It is not snpposable that the heads of the churches 
AonId bear a relation to the churches, like that of stars to candlesticks. 
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the world in order to judgment, is unmistakably Christ. The other angel, charged with the 
mandate to Christ, will then denote the message of the Father, Who hath reserved the time 
and the hour to Himself (ver. 15). Over against the specific harvest of Christ there is, 
however, also another harvest of condemnatory judgment. Accordingly, the fire-angel of 
the cosmical government of God, the angel who is [ideally] one with the altar of the 
universal sacrifice of the world in its old form (ver. 18) commands the angel who, in 
fellowship with Christ, executes the final judgment upon the earth, to thrust in his 
sickle also for the judgment of wrath. This latter angel with the sickle issues from the 
Temple (ver. 17); he appears further on (ch. xv. 6) to branch into the seven angels who 
dispense the vials of wrath. It is a very significant fact that these angels of judgment 
receive their vials from one of the four beasts [living-beings (ch. xv. 7)]; according 
to this, this individual life-form of Divine government intervenes between them and God. 
That the judgments executed are not blind events is shown by one of the seven angels, who 
acts as interpreter of these judgments (ch. xvii. 1, 7). This, therefore, is the Angel of Pro¬ 
phecy (ch. xiv. 15). Distinct from him is the Angel of Judgment itself (ch. xviii. 1 sqq.; 
comp. ch. xiv. 17). Somewhat obscurely the Prophecy goes back to the Angel of the Apoca¬ 
lypse in general (ch. xix. 9); again, however, we find the Angel of Prophecy (ch. xiv. 15, 
xvii. 1, 7), whilst after him the Angel of Judgment again appears (ch. xix. 17; comp, xviii. 1). 
His standing in the sun probably denotes the cosmical nature of the final judgment which 
he announces. The blessing of the renewal of the world attends upon the angel who shuts 
Satan up in the abyss (ch. xx. 1, 2). This angel has the same key that Christ has (ch. i. 18 
—not to be confounded with ch. ix. 1). Subsequent to the consummation, a3 the union be¬ 
twixt heaven and earth, we hear no' more of angels until finally at the close, the Angel of the 
Revelation of Christ is again mentioned (ch. xxii. 8, [xxi. 9?]). 

Angels alternate in a remarkable manner with heavenly voices. It is in accordance 
with the high ecstatic condition of the Prophet that the wonders of vision should be 
conjoined with wonders of hearing (ch. v. 2, 11, vi. 7, 10, viii. 13, x. 3, xiv. 0, 7, 9, 15, 
xviii. 2, xix. 17), or should alternate with them. The characterization of the heavenly voices 
is likewise significant. The first voice—and this is usual—introduces the vision. “ I was in 
the spirit on the Lord’s day, and heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet” The same 
voice further on resembles the sound of many waters (ch. L 15). Again it is like a trumpet 
(ch. iv. 1). From the throne of God proceed lightnings and voices and thunders (ch. iv.5), 
—holy revelations which become voices, voices which become thunders. A voice out of the 
midst of the four beasts (ch. vi. 6) causes the famine to appear as an infliction of specially 
conscious Divine dispensation. The prayers of the saints, having ascended to heaven, rc- 
troact upon the earth in voices and thunders, in lightnings and earthquakes (ch. viii. 5). 
Here preachings, words of thunder, precede the lightnings of new illumination and the shocks 
of mighty changes. A voice from the four horns of the altar (ch. ix. 13) directs, in confor¬ 
mity to this its origin, the immolation of a third part of mankind through the medium of 
a penal judgment (comp. ch. xvi. 7). It is in consequence of a heavenly voice that the 
Prophet eats the mysterious little book; the noly Ghost quickens the word (ch. x. 8). A 
great voice from Heaven summons the two risen witnesses up to Heaven; a new and great 
revelation requires a new heavenly condition of State and Church in the form of the perfected 
Kingdom (ch. xi. 11,12). Herewith are connected the great voices in Heaven announcing 
the dawn of the consummation (ch. xi. 15. Similarly the great voice, ch. xii. 10). At the* 
opening of the Temple in Heaven, which now follows, a great hail accompanies the lightnings 
and voices and thunders and earthquakes (ch. xi. 19). The more detailed development of 
this latter figure (ch. xvi. 18, 21) makes the hail appear in the light of a great, terrible, and 
distressful decomposition of cosmical relations. The anticipatory celebration of the con¬ 
summation in the heavenly Church of the elect is especially solemn (ch. xiv. 1 sqq.). 
Here the perfected life of nations, of geniuses or prophets, and of art, is united in the har¬ 
mony of a new and lofty song : The voices of many waters, of a great thunder, and of harpers, 
singing a song that only the elect and holy company can learn. In yet fuller tones resounds 
the heavenly concert after the fall of the harlot, in anticipatory celebration of the marriage 
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of the Bride (ch. xix. 1-7). It is also a heavenly proclamation that causes the writing of 
these words: Blessed are the dead, etc . (ch. xiv. 13); and how often have they been re¬ 
written I Again, the command to go forth from Babylon comes immediately as a voice from 
Heaven (ch. xviii. 4). 

2 7. IOTOTICO-PNEUMATIO MEDIA OF APOCALYPTICS. APOCALYPTIC VISION. 

a. Sacred Vision. 

The Theology of the prophetic subjective form of this is wrapped in obscurity as yet. 

Orthodoxism makes no distinction between objective phenomena addressing themselves 
to the common empirical perception of the five senses, and objective phenomena observable 
by the prophetic perception alone. Theosophy makes no distinction between the perceptive 
forms of the heathen mantic condition, in which man becomes the un-free, constrained tool 
of a mysterious influence, supposed to be of ghostly [spirit] origin—in a word between the 
pathologico-somnambulic form of perception—and the ethical ecstasy of the theocratic 
domain, in which the Seer is freed from the limits of common empiricism. Pantheistic 
rationalism makes no distinction between those salutiferous visions which are the sources 
of the higher life, yea, of the recovery of mankind^ and fanatical hallucinations whose end 
is the mad-house (Straubs). 

A result of the orthodoxistic confusion of ideas is the fact that the prophetic vision is 
regarded as merely one form of revelation among several; whilst, on the contrary, the vision 
is really the medium of all forms of revelation. This truth is expressed by the threefold 
development of the Hebrew terms denoting prophetic sight: [1] The Seer or Prophet 
[2] The Proclaimer of new things (K'33); [3] The Beholder or Seer (HTp). 

The first thing that we shall premise relative to the subject of prophetic vision and 
also, in especial, of Apocalyptic vision, is the mysterious fact that a twofold form of con¬ 
sciousness is peculiar to the human soul,—a day consciousness, and a night consciousness. 
The latter forms the background of life, but is, however, generally veiled and hidden. 

Our second premise is as follows: The liberation of the second consciousness was a 
thing of more ready occurrence when the nations were in their youth and filled with youth¬ 
ful presentiments, than whilst they were passing through the middle age of their develop¬ 
ment ; a new liberation of this night-consciousness is in prospect for the time of perfect 
development. 

It is a well-known fact that this second form of consciousness, the universal existence 
of which is betrayed by the most manifold signs, manifested itself among the Greeks in a 
pathological form (manticism \jiavreia, sooth-saying, divination]); this pathological form 
comes in contact with the ethical form only in the teachings of Socrates (daimonism [6aiju6- 
wov]), being converted in the writings of Plato into a sort of theory; whilst on the line of 
Semitic tradition, the ethical form of vision has, amid the reciprocal action of Divine grace 
and the ethical struggling of elect spirits, been made the actual organ of revelation. 

A polarity, therefore, meets us in all cases: a harmonious contrast of Divine manifesta¬ 
tions and human visions or transports—based, these latter, upon the being rapt out of the 
condition of ordinary consciousness (ecstasy). Without a Divine manifestation through the 
Holy Ghost, Who subserves Himself not only of natural phenomena and spiritual messengers, 
but also of the capacities and aptitudes of the human organism, there is no vision; without 
vision there is no Divine manifestation. Now although this contrast is harmonious and in¬ 
dissoluble in its nature, it is also one of great magnitude; it is, therefore, necessary for us to 
distinguish between forms of Revelation which are predominantly objective and those in 
which the subjective element preponderates. The most objective form is that powerfulness 
of manifestation which reveals itself not only to the Prophets in the centre, but also, with a 
startling might, to profane individuals in their company (Moses in Egypt; Elijah on Mount 
Carmel; Christ in the Temple; Saul on the way to Damascus). The most subjective form 
of revelation is inspiration; such as traverses, unwaning, like a midnight sun, the conscious¬ 
ness of the Apostles. The perfect contrast is thus stated: the objective Divine novelty—the 
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wonder , and the subjective Divine novelty—the prophetic word or the preaching Prophet 

himself\ 

Founded upon the psychological and historical conditions of revelation is the fact that 
its subjective forms can admit of augmentation to the richest degree, and diminution to a 
vanishing point. The beginning of revelationary vision is a visional hearing in a dream 
(Samuel); a form which is introduced by the natural-prophetic, significant dream (e. < 7 ., 
Joseph’s dream, Gen. xxxvii.), but must, however, be distinguished from that. The end of 
revelationary vision is an Apostolic illumination , the echo of which is heard long after in the 
Bath-kol.* 

It results from the distinction of epochs and periods in the inner , pneumatic history of 
the world, that the miraculous forms of revelation become latent in the times of periodical 
development. From the universality of the prophetic aptitude in mankind- (this is not 
saying as much as if we were to say—from the universality of the Christological [Theologi¬ 
cal?—E. R. C.] aptitude—comp. Acts xvii. 27), and from the momentousness of the human 
life, especially the Christian life, the expectation likewise results, however, that extraordi¬ 
nary and mysterious events will take place in all times. 

Within the cycle of revelation the wonder of hearing develops into the wonder of vision; 
and the vision of the Seer, from whom the consciousness of the distinction betwixt empiric 
and prophetic sight is, as yet, absent, is developed in ghostly, historical events and visions, 
in the experience of which the consciousness of the distinction between this inward sight 
and common empiricism commences and continually increases. 

But this suspense between prophetic experiences and the experiences of the five senses, 
does but constitute a transition between the incipient and the meridian point of prophecy. 
In the life of Abraham heavenly manifestation becomes a continual higher empiricism; he 
walks, like a holy child, on the borders of the spirit-world. In the life of Christ, on the 
other hand, the suspense between prophetic and ordinary vision is also done away with. His 
constant and every-day experience is for Him the recognized medium of an uninterrupted 
vision. 

Not even the Apostles were able to walk on these heavenly heights of spirituality in this 
vale of earth. Christ walked in a faith that was, at the same time, sight; but the Apostles 
walked in faith, not in sight. Doubtless, however, their life of faith was founded upon, and 
interspersed with, moments of sight, whilst the intervals were filled up with the power of 
inspiration—a power which, indeed, for the moment and in particular relations, might 
sometimes be obscured [diminished]. On the other hand, however, there were also moments 
in the lives of the Apostles when momentary Divine manifestations were theirs in so rich 
and mighty a form as to develope into actual and lasting inspirations. The Sacred Writings 
were the issues of these forth-gushing springs. 

On the meridian of a perfect union betwixt manifestation and inspiration, the canonical 
Apocalypse took its rise. It was based upon visions whose foundation was a burning longing 
for the Coming of the Lord; a longing awakened by the peculiar and oppressive character of 
the times, and cherished in minds that, by reason of their ideal nature, possessed a higher 
prophetic calling. Under the reciprocal action of this yearning and the Spirit of revelation, 
the visions took shape. In this longing, in the pangful attraction of love to the Coming of 
the Lord, the Old Testament Prophets could compete with the Apostles, and thus some of 
the former became, perforce, Apocalyptists, Each party excelled the other in some par¬ 
ticular. The men of the Old Testament had not found satisfaction in the principally 
perfected redemption, as had those of the New Testament; their faith was pre-eminently 
hope; hence their longing in the face of the threatening of apparent ruin was more full of 


* [We subjoin the following from Eitto's Cyclopaedia. The whole article, which is too long for insertion here, Is 
worthy of perusal. “Bath Eol (^p JTQ, daughter of the voice). Under this name the Talmud, the later Taiguma, and 
the Rabbinical writers make frequent mention of a kind of oracular voice, constituting the fourth grade of revelation, 
which, although it was an instrument of Divine communication throughout the early history of the Israelites, was the 
most prominent, because the sole, prophetic manifestation which existed during (and even after) the period of the second 
Temple.”—B. R. 0.] 
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human passion, more darkly glowing, and their Apocalyptic productions were more richly 
colored, more manifold, more original. In the case of the Apostles, on the other hand, the 
New Testament longing developed gradually out of the most complete satisfaction drawn by 
faith from the principial redemption and overcoming of the world; the Apostles’ longing 
was based upon this faith and soothed by it. And thus many passed away as martyrs in the 
first full enjoyment of the principial consummation; and in the case of a few only there 
was gradually developed a more distinct Apocalyptic vision (Peter, Paul). But one, John, 
the friend of Jesus, became the Seer and Prophet of His Advent in the truest sense. Hence 
the New Testament Seers continued scholars of those of the Old Testament in regard to 
Apocalyptical forms likewise. Whilst the latter were in advance of the former, so far as 
the painful pressure of unsatisfied longing is concerned, the former excelled in the univer¬ 
sality, the spiritual clearness and fullness of their Apocalyptic views. 

b, Sacred Vision in iis Conjunction with Sacred Art; or Apocalyptic Composition, 

The real problem of Apocalyptics is set forth in the question: How can visional 
ecstasy be conceived of as united to a calmly conscious, self-reflecting working of the mate¬ 
rials gathered in such ecstasy into literary form and shape? The common prejudice is 
against such a combination. Not only ecstasy, but enthusiasm, or inspiration even, is re¬ 
garded as forming a contrary antithesis to the reflective presentation of ideas or events and 
the artistic shaping of thought. Unconsciousness and naivetS of feeling are held to be 
requisite for the presentation of sacred matters. This opinion has a certain truth only as 
opposed to an over-nicety and artificialness of expression, affectation, false oratoricalness, 
and poetastery; it is, for the most part, however, itself biased by the mistaken idea that 
poetry and Prophecy must have a mantic ground-form. The example of poetry even, 
true, original and elevated poetry, exhibits a direct contradiction of this notion. There 
certainly does exist a distinction between the original conception of a poem and the artistic 
elaboration of it. But the mightier the conception, the richer the equipment of fundamen¬ 
tal forms, poetic shapes and euphony that accompany it; besides, the original inspired con¬ 
templation of a subject continues, as a creative and formative power, throughout the entire 
calm, reflective and artistic process of elaboration. This is true of art in general; otherwise 
there could be no question of sacred art Though we must, therefore, distinguish between 
the prophetic rapture, which can. be so intensified as to cause the Prophet to sink, fainting, 
upon the earth, and the subsequent preaching of that which he has seen—yet the rapture 
is,in the first instance, as an ethical mood, fructified by the word of preaching, and in the 
word of preaching the continuous rapture attains its most complete expression. This fact 
is presented in the highest degree in the reciprocal operation of the mightiest manifestations 
and the calmest formative activity of inspiration, in which activity the original Divine voices 
shape themselves into the human word. Inspiration is in such perfect agreement with the 
most thorough deliberation and sober-mindedness that it may be clothed in all forms of 
true learning and pure art. This is true in the fullest degree of the Biblical Apocalypses; 
they are living syntheses of theocratic revelation and Hebrew art The Johannean Apoca¬ 
lypse constitutes, in a three-fold aspect, the zenith of the canonical Apocalypses: first, it 
forms the zenith of eschatological vision; secondly, it forms the zenith of sacred art—art 
which is Hebrew, though breathed upon by the Greek spirit of measure and symmetry; 
and, thirdly, we behold in it the zenith of the union of vision and art. Thus it is in itself 
a typically prophetic presentation of the end of the world, in which the fullness of holiness 
shall appear in the full radiance of beauty—an intimidating and repellent mystery to the 
eyes of the profane world. 

2 8. FUNDAMENTAL TRAITS OF APOCALYPTIC COMPOSITION. 

The fundamental traits of Apocalyptic composition are already indicated by the general 
character of sacred composition. 

In respect of the inner side of this sort of composition, we distinguish the sacred motive; 
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the sacred design; and the sacred haste of execution from motive to design. In respect of i 
the formal side, we distinguish the theocratic -world-historical foundation; the solemn lan¬ 
guage, replete with beauty, simplicity, and devotion; and the cyclical movement toward the 
goal in a series of original, circular pictures of the whole [G«amm#i&fer=panoramas?]. 

If wo apply ourselves directly to the tracing out of these features in the Apocalyptical 
Scriptures, we shall observe that, in respect of their motive, a world-historical state of neces¬ 
sity in the Church of God begets, within an elect and praying prophet-heart, that unique 
state of necessity to which Heaven opens jT-opens, in order that, by the discovery 
of a glorious Messianic picture of the future, the fact may be revealed that the temporal 
necessity of the Church rests upon a Divine plan and is designed to lead to a triumph, the 
certainty of which is already rejoiced over in Heaven. Hence it is that, in the Apocalypse, 
every gloomy, distressful scene on earth is supported by a radiant, festive scene in Heaven, 
and analogies are found even in the Old Testament Apocalypses. Comp. Is. xl., xlix., lviii.; 
Ezek. xxxvii. 

The design of the Apocalypse, both in the Old and the New Testament Scriptures, is 
practical in the higher sense of that term. It is intended that the Church of God — in the 
persons of His prominent servants, in the first place (Rev. i. 1)—shall receive, in chromatic 
rays, the requisite amount of light concerning the future, to enable her to find her way in 
situations of the greatest obscurity; it is likewise intended that she should possess a treasury 
of consolation at which she may always be able to quicken her longing, hope, patience, and 
perseverance, and, above all, her love: in this sense, Prophecy shall ever open more fully to 
her in accordance with her need, whilst it presents an impenetrable veil to the profane gaze 
of worldliness as well as to hypocritical chiliastic desires. This design is plainly revealed 
in the Apocalypse of John in a number of passages, and especially in the seven epistles and 
at the close; it is, however, the design of all Apocalypses. Comp. Is. xl. 1; Dan. xii. 10. 

The holy haste of execution, its rapid gravitation to the final goal, is announced in the 
brevity of expression; the rapid succession of scenes; the ever new configurations of the 
end; and the strong expression of a presentiment of the end, to which the whole intervening 
period seems but a brief time. In consideration of the last-mentioned fact, it is a senseless 
proceeding to interpret the promises of a speedy fulfillment, e . g ., Rev. L 1, as based upon 
a chronological error. That the Apocalypse intends the sayings concerning the speediness 
of the end in a religious sense, and not in an ordinary chronological signification, is proved 
by the ages which this same Apocalypse interposes between the stand-point of the Seer and 
the day of final decision (comp. 1 John ii. 18, “ the last hour;” likewise Haggai iL 6). 

Revelation, in accordance with its theocratically world-historical character, takes in the 
entire breadth of the world, the entire length, height, and depth of its course, in a manner 
of which we find scarcely the faintest idea in classical historiography. This character is 
most clearly pronounced in the Apocalyptic Scriptures. The Book of Daniel presents a 
construction of the world’s history agreeable to, the predominant character of the pre- 
Christian time: the world-monarchies occupy the foreground of the picture until the King¬ 
dom of Christ puts an end to them. In the Apocalypse of John, the entire history of the 
world is presented in the New Testament light: the Kingdom of God occupies the foreground, 
arrayed for the final decisive combats with the world-power, whose advances become con¬ 
stantly bolder and more threatening. Even in this Book, however, the vision of the seven 
seals (ch. vi.), and the figure of the Woman clothed with the sun (ch. xii.), as well as many 
another feature, carry us back to the old time before Christ. Manifold are the links con¬ 
necting the Biblical Books in harmonious sequence, so that one Book rests not only upon 
the knowledge, but also upon the basis, of the preceding one. Thus, the Apocalypses are 
joined to all the foregoing Biblical Books; and as the whole of the Old Testament is reflected 
in the Prophet Daniel, so the Apocalypse of John presents the image of both the Old and 
the New Testament. Nay, more, this unique conclusion of the whole of the Sacred Writings 
is likewise the conclusion of their mysteries; in it, their very first Book, Genesis, is most 
clearly mirrored, thus imaging for us the Genesis of the first world in the Genesis of the 
second. Especially dose, however, is the connection of the Apocalypse of the New Testa- 
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ment with the Apocalyptic Scriptures of the OM Testament; and that not in regard to the 
subject-matter alone, but also in respect of its figurat.ve language and its art. The entire 
learning of the Old Testament, as well as the entire Eschatology of the Gospels and all other 
New Testament Books, is here reproduced in a perfectly original form; above all, we recog¬ 
nize here the elements of Eschatology presented in Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel; as also 
those of Zechariah in particular, as well as the mo*t manifold traits of other Prophets. 

The solemn, devotional language of Holy Writ—language beautiful in its simplicity, 
and yet ghostly in its sublimity—is the property, in a peculiar degree, of all its Apocalypses; 
from the Apocalypse of Isaiah, through the Eschatologies of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, 
down to the Revelation of John. In the latter, however, we have, added to the Hebrew and 
Hebraizing expressions of the Prophet—who speaks in the spirit (iv Trvev/ian), not in the 
language of apostolic, didactic mediation (h r£ vul )—a Christian Greek element, viz,: the 
hymn, which consists in lyrical outgushes and also in the most metrical domination of the 
material by the form. The general admiration excited by the diction of Uabakkuk, and 
by the mysterious chiar ’ oscuro of Zechariah, is a well-known fact; it will be found, how¬ 
ever, on examination, that Obadiah, Nahum, and Zephaniah also employ a language pecu¬ 
liarly Apocalyptical. 

Of special moment for the true position of exegesis, is the cyclical movement of the 
Apocalypses, from the stand-point of the Seer to the final goal of the world. The least of 
the Apocalyptic Writings cannot, indeed, be affirmed to present such an arrangement, though 
even in them a similar organization is observable, in the division of the special topics of 
which they treat into rounded and distinct discourses. (Comp, the [Lange] Comm, on Oba¬ 
diah, Nahum , Uabakkuk, Zephaniah ). On directing our attention to the greater Apocalypses, 
we find that the cyclical construction, in three stages, of the unitous Eschatology (Is. xl.— 
Lxvi.}, is marked both by the peculiar character of those stages (I. The restoration of Israel 
as the servant of God, including the promise of the Messiah, xl.-xlviii. II. The Messiah 
as the Servant of God, the suffering Redeemer of Israel, xlix.-lvii. IH. The Messiah as 
the victorious Servant of God; and the consummation of the Kingdom of God (lviii.-lxvi.), 
and by their significant concluding formulas. In ch. xlviii. 22, we read: “ There is no peace, 
aaith the Lord, unto the wicked.” In ch. lvii. 20, the terms are stronger: “ But the wicked 
are like the troubled sea that cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt. [But] there 
is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” Strongest of all is the close, ch. lxvi. 24: u And 
they shall go forth and look upon the carcasses of the men that have transgressed against 
[apostatized from] Me; for their worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched; 
and they shall be an abhorring unto all flesh.” This climax is, manifestly, a development 
of the final judgment—a development continually increasing in power, and pointing at last 
to the lake of fire*spoken of in the Apocalypse, ch. xix. 20, xx. 10,14,15 (comp. Matt. xxv. 41). 

The Eschatology of Jeremiah is unfolded in a series of pictures of judgment, begin¬ 
ning with ch. xlvi.* and closing with ch. li. 64., That this Eschatology forms a cyclical com¬ 
position, is proved by the unitous line of judicial pictures and their close in the judgment 
upon Babylon, which also points to the fall of the antitypical Babylon (Rev. xviii.). 

In the Eschatology of Ezekiel, three cycles are distinctly visible. I. The Vision of the 
Resurrection of Israel; the Union between Israel and Judah; and the Eternal Kingdom of 
rite Messiah, as a revelation for the Gentiles (ch. xxxvii.). II. The Judgment upon the 
northeastern Antichrist, Gog in the land of Magog, the prince in Ros,f Meshecli, and Tubal 
(chs. xxxviiL and xxxix.). III. The new Mystical Temple upon a high mountain in the 
land of Israel, the place of the Throne of the Incarnate Jehovah (ch. xliii. 6 ,7); from this 
Temple, a stream, adorned on either side with trees of life, issues for the rejuvenation of the 
world (ch. xlvii.), chs. xl.-xlviii. Ezekiel’s vision of the resurrection of Israel points to the 
firet resurrection of Ihe Apocalypse (ch. xx.). His vision of the judgment of Gog points 
to the Apocalyptic final judgment upon the last form of Antichristianity under the same 

• Relatively, the Apocalypse of Jeremiah begins with ch. xlv., as we have stated in the Comm, on Genesis. 

f [In the X. V, Baek. xxxvili. 3, the Hebrew expression tffcO K'frJ 1* translated the chief prince; the entire 

STjiiusslou may be rendered as above. See Robinson's Qesenius, under R*"V The I«XX . gives 'P»*.—K.^Rl Oi] 
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name (ch. xx.). The new Temple upon the high mountain, with its river and trees of life, 
finds its final fulfillment in the City of God, with its paradisaical trees of life (Rev. xxi. 
and xxii.). 

In regard to the Prophet Daniel, we have already remarked, in the Comm, on Genesis 
(Introduction [Am. Ed., p. 38]), that we consider the portions, (ch. x.-xi. 44, and ch. xii. 5-13), 
as an interpolation.* Irrespective of this interpolation, the work fails into two sections, 
each of which is composed of cyclical pictures. In the first part (ch. i.-vi.), Daniel appears 
as the interpreter of foreign oracles within heathenism itself; in the second part, he is no 
longer the expounder of obscure, dream-like, ghostly, Divine voices and writings within 
heathenism, but a Prophet of the clearer revelations of Jehovah for His people. In the 
first part, God’s judgment upon the works of heathen arrogance and pride are unfolded, 
whilst pious men of Israel are wonderfully preserved and glorified; in the second part, the 
sufferings of the Kingdom of God under the final and the typical Antichristianity are por¬ 
trayed, together with the triumph of God’s Kingdord. Upon the Introduction, ch. i., in 
which the continuance of a holy Israel, in the midst of heathen temptations, is depicted 
as the basis of Prophecy and the foundation for the coming of the Kingdom of God, follow 
the oracles of the first part: a. Nebuchadnezzar’s dream of the monarchy-image ; confirma¬ 
tion of the Messianic conclusion of the dream, in the preservation of the three men in the 
fiery furnace through the medium of the fourth Man among them, the “ son of the gods n 
(chs. ii. and iii.). b. The dream of the tree that reached unto Heaven; fulfillment of the dream 
in the humiliation of Nebuchadnezzar; and his repentance (ch. iv.). c. The oracle in the 
banquet-room of Belshazzar, and the judgment upon his pride; downfall of Belshazzar; 
fresh exaltation of Daniel; his apparent fall, and wonderful preservation in the den of 
lions (chs. v. and vi.). The second part reverts to the time of the first part. Daniel’s own 
visions begin with the dream-vision of the four Beasts as forms of the four world-mon¬ 
archies (ch. vii.); manifestly, the Israelitish pendant to the dream of Nebuchadnezzar (ch. 
ii.). The second vision of Daniel (ch. viii.) passes beyond the dream-form; it manifestly pre¬ 
sents the precursory, typical Antichristianity of Antiochus Epiphanes, which must by no 
means be confounded with the final Antichristianity sketched in ch. vii. 7, 8; a sufficiently 
distinct pendant to the fall of the mighty tree (ch. iv.) Daniel’s third vision is even medi¬ 
ated by the Prophet’s earnest prayer for Mount Zion; it is, therefore, a highly developed 
form of the vision. It has reference to the import of the seventy weeks determined by 
Jeremiah, after which Jerusalem—in a thoroughly Messianico-eschatological sense—should 
be restored. We read the conclusion of the vision in the following connection: “ And even 
to the summit [‘ double sense: to the uttermost, and to the top of the Temple * ] come the 
abominations, the ravages, and until destruction, which is firmly decreed, is poured out 
upon the desolator” (see Comm . on Matthew , p.425, Am. Ed.) [Dan. ix. 27]. But he shall 
set up his palace-tents between the sea and the mountain of the holy ornament, yet shall go 
on towards his end without deliverance [ch. xi. 45]. At that time, however, shall Michael 
arise, the great chief that standeth for the sons of thy people—it shall indeed be a time 
of tribulation, such as never was until that time, but, at the same time, thy people 
shall be delivered, all that are written in the Book of Life—and many that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, etc. 11 [ch. xii. lsqq.]. In this rounded form the vision con¬ 
stitutes a pendant to the ghostly writing on the wail in the banqueting-room of Belshazzar. 
With the abominable desecration of the vessels of the Temple, corresponds the abomination 
of desolation which reaches the summit (double sense [the uttermost, or]), the pinnacle 
of the Temple; with the sudden fall of Belshazzar, corresponds the destruction that sud¬ 
denly comes upon the desolator. At the same time, many features of the Book of Daniel 
point to the Apocalypse. The typical Antichrist of Dan. viii., who has already in ch. vii. 
appeared in the most general outlines of his antitype, points to the perfect antitype in the 
Apocalypse. The seventy weeks—which are to be interpreted symbolically, not chronologi- 
cally—are thus divided (see the Symbolism of Numbers , above): 1. Sixty-two weeks of the 


* [“Compare, however, upon this point, Hengstenberg: Authentic da Demid.” Note bj Tr. of Omm. on Genesis, 
Am. Ed., p. 38.—E. R. C.] 
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troublous restoration of Jerusalem with streets and ditches, but in strait of times; the time 
until the appearing and slaying of the Messiah. At the end of these weeks, the Anointed , 
Who is not yet the Prince, shall be cut off. 2. One week. Appearance of the prince , who is 
not an anointed one. Renewal of the covenant in this week for many, and, in antithesis, 
cessation of the sacrifice. Downfall of the Jewish State and worship. 3. Seven weeks to 
the Anointed , Who is, at the same time , the Prince . This is the shadowy sketch of the time 
from the destruction of Jerusalem to the Parousia of Christ, in which two features only are 
distinctly prominent: the renewed covenant of the many,on the one side; the contrasted 
lasting desolation, on the other (the shortened days of tribulation, see Comm, on Matthew, 
ch. xxi v. [p. 425, Am. Ed.]). 

With Daniel's symbolical reckoning of time, corresponds the symbolical reckoning of 
the Apocalypse (chs. xi^xii.); to the troublous time of the Theocracy in the sixty-two weeks, 
corresponds the travailing Woman, menaced by Satan (ch. xii.); to the slaying of the Mes¬ 
siah, corresponds His translation to Heaven. To the prince, who is a desolator, corresponds 
the whole development of New Testament Antichristianity. The appearance of the anointed 
Prince coincides unmistakably with the Parousia of Christ. In Daniel, however, the anointed 
Prince manifestly appears in the form of Michael. Finally, an antithesis corresponding to 
the antithesis of the times is formed by the fact that Daniel is commanded to seal up his 
writing (ch. xii. 4), whilst John receives an exactly contrary command (Rev. xxii. 10).* 

We have already presented our views in regard to the unitous composition of those 
Prophecies that come under the name of Zechariah,in the Introduction to Genesis (p. 39, 
[Am. Ed.]). Not only the whole beginning of the disintegration of this Scripture into two 
parts—a procedure based upon a misunderstanding;—not only the misapprehension of the 
manifest traits of a later Israelitish age in the second part, but also, in particular, the limi¬ 
tation of the Prophecies to the circumstances characterizing the time of the Prophet, without 
a due regard to the fact that he has throughout employed the circumstances of his time as 
tymbols and types, has occasioned a permanent and increasing prejudice in favor of the divi* 
sion of the Book. We, however, in spite of a criticism which, though fully warranted in set¬ 
ting forth its peculiar views, is still in its youth, cling to the assumption that the whole Book 
forms a unitous Apocalypse; its first part, depicting the coming of the Messianic Kingdom; 
its second, the coming of the Messiah Himself; types cyclically progressive being employed 
in eacli case. We regard the opening (ch. i. 1-6) as an introduction, instead of holding, 
with Kdhler, that it forms the first section of the first part. The first vision (ch. i. 7-17) is pro- 
missive of the restoration of the Israelitish Theocracy. In connection with the second vision 
(vers. 18-21, Heb. text ii. 1-4), which announces the destruction of the four hostile powers 
that have scattered Israel,! it forms the first cyclical general picture. The third vision 
(ch. ii. 1-13, Heb. text ii. 5-17) depicts the immeasurable fullness and superb security of the 
inhabitants of the New Jerusalem; with it, the fourth vision, the cleansing of the priest¬ 
hood from its defilement, even to the point of the* coming of the Tsemach ([E. V. Branch= 
8prout] ch. iii. 1-10). must unite to form the second cyclical picture of the future. In the two 
00 ns of oil, the fifth vision sets forth the ramification of the Theocracy into the princely and 
priestly offices; it is the duty of these offices, themselves being filled with the Spirit, to nourish 
the unitous candlestick of Israel, the light of the world, with the oil of the Spirit; keeping 
themselves, meanwhile, from the way of violence. Israel is to use no violence toward the Gen¬ 
tile world, but to maintain a severe discipline within ; accordingly, the sixth vision (ch. v. 1-4) 
is conjoined to the fifth (ch. iv.), thus presenting the third general picture in its two aspects. 


• [‘‘This prophecy Is called the Revelation, with respect to the Scripture of truth, which Daniel was commanded to shut 
up and seal, tiU the time of the end. Daniel sealed it until the time of the end; and, until that time comes, the Lamb is 
opening the scwls; and afterwards the two witnesses prophesy ont of it a long time in sack-cloth before they ascend up to 
Heaven in a cloud. All which is as much as to say that these Prophecies of Daniel and John should not be understood till 
the time of the end; bnt then some should prophesy oat of them in an afflicted and mournful state for a long time, and 
that bat darkly, so as to convert but few. Bnt in the very end, the Prophecy should he so for interpreted as to convert 
many.** 8» Isaac Niwtox.— B. R. C.] 

f I now am doubt fhl as to whether the four world-monArchies are intended by this, since the Prophet limits the work 
of the horns to the part. 
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According to the seventh vision (ch. v. 5-11) the theocratic domain is purified from all 
unrighteousness; a threatening antithesis to this is presented outside of the Theocracy, in 
the fact that this unrighteousness is set down in the land of Shinar. Hence, in the eighth, 
or last vision (ch. vi. 1-8), God’s judgment upon the Gentile world is exhibited as going 
forth into all the quarters of Heaven; this, and the seventh vision, form the fourth cyclical 
general picture. 

The conclusion of the first part, from ch. vi. 9 to ch. viii. 23, then unmistakably forms 
the transition to the second part, which consists of a cyclical series of typical representations 
of the Messiah. 

In the first place, Joshua, the High-priest, is, by a solemn crowning, constituted a type 
of the coming Messiah, Who is to be at once Priest and King (ch. vi. 9sqq.). Further¬ 
more, the Prophet himself becomes a momentary and extraordinary type of the Messiah 
(ch. vi. 15sqq.). Hence he decides the question which the Israelites put to the Priests, as 
to whether the extraordinary fast3 of the exile should be continued; answeriug the inquiry 
for the Priests as well as the people, he declares that there is henceforth no ordinauce of 
fa3ts; that the people are to observe the moral commandments of truth, mercy, and 
compassion, which, to their destruction, they formerly despised; now, however, judgment 
* should be turned away from them, and, after the restoration of Israel, the fast-days should 
become joyful feast-days; yea, the salvation of Israel should be diffused amongst all nations 
(ch. vii. and viii.). 

In this transition, the unitous picture of the time of the Messiah is laid before us. It is 
the programme of the second part, from ch. ix. to the close. Here, in this second part, the 
future of the Messiah is unrolled before our eyes in typical acts, representative of individual 
items in His career. 

First type. Advent and appearance of the Messiah in poor and humble guise (ch. ix.; 
comp. Matt. xxi. 5; John xii. 15). Here the barren present and proximate future of the 
Prophet (Israel’s restoration in antithesis to the judgments upon the neighboring Northern 
nations,—judgments, however, conducing to their conversion) become the basis of a pro¬ 
phecy concerning the Coming of the Messiah; the perspective of this prophecy is manifestly 
eschatological (vers. 13,14sqq.). This picture corresponds with the first vision (ch. i. 7-17.) 

Second type. Jehovah’s leading the people back out of the heathen world through the 
sea of tribulation or anguish may be the most obscure Messianic type of this series; its 
Messianic character is nevertheless sustained by the clearer types of chs. ix. and xi. The 
point of departure is the hope of a universal restoration of Israel, conjoined with a universal 
judgment upon the heathen ; accordingly, this type corresponds with the second vision, the 
vision of the destruction of the horns (ch. x. We, like Neumann and Kliefoth, account 
vers. 1 and 2 as forming a part of this section). 

Third type. The Messiah, typically represented by the Prophet, is undervalued at thirty 
pieces of silver, i. e., the absurdly cheap price of a slave (Matt. xxvi. 15; Ex. xxi. 32). The 
historical point of departure are the imminent judgments upon the shepherds in Israel (not 
the Gentile shepherds of the peoples, spoken of in the preceding section) who overshadowed 
the land like the cedars of Lebanon and the oaks of Bashan. With this type the third and 
fourth visions correspond, especially the filthy garments of Joshua (chs. ii. and iii.). 
The leading thought is that the Prophet, the Prophethood, takes the place of the 
unfaithful shepherds after Jehovah’s destruction of the three shepherds* in one month; 
with his double staff ( Grace [Beauty , Eng. Ver.] embracing the Gentile world, and the Theo¬ 
cratic Band uniting Judah and Israel) he [the Prophet—always as a type of Christ] feeds the 
flocks—the sheep of slaughter in company with the poor of the flock, for the sake of the latter ;f 

* In accordance with the context, none but Israel itlsh shepherds can be intended hero; and, moreover, such as were 
destroyed in one (symbolical) month. If the month denotea short periodical change—the Babylonish captivity, for Instance 
—those three false prophets might be meant npon whom Jeremiah proclaims Judgment (ch. xxix. 22, 32), ttx: Abab, 
Zedekiah, Shemoiah. Are not, however, the three Old Testament offices intended, whose place the Hessiah Himself 
assumes? 

f [A variation in translation. The Q. V. renders Zech. xL 7, thus: And I took charge of the sheep of slaughter for 
the sake of the poor (wretched) sheep.—T&.] 
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and even after his rejection, he is commanded to assume the same office (ver. 15) on account 
of the necessity for an offset and antithesis to the worthless shepherds yet to come. 

Fourth type. The lamentation of all the families of Israel over the mortal suffering 
that they have inflicted upon the visible appearance of Jehovah, the Messiah, a result of 
the victory over all heathen, vouchsafed by Jehovah to the ideal Theocracy (ch. xii., par¬ 
ticularly vers. 10-14). The very pre-supposition of this Prophecy is altogether eschatolo¬ 
gical ; it is the expectation of the perfect fulfillment of the destiny of Jerusalem and Judah; 
the anticipation of a victory over all nations of the Gentiles—a victory conditioned upon the 
sanctification of IsraeL Thus, it is a Prophecy, every feature of which is symbolical. With 
it corresponds the fifth vision, of the victory of Zerubbabel through the Spirit of God; and 
the sixth vision, of the sanctification of Israel (ch. iv. and v. 1-4). 

Fifth type . Development of the period of the Spirit of God: prepared by a general 
mistrust of Prophets, the prophetic form of teaching, psychical inspiration, and the prophetic 
insignia—a mistrust occasioned by the many false prophets; introduced by the judgment, 
arising from that mistrust, which was visited upon the last and highest Prophet, and by the 
scattering of His flock (ch. xiii., especially ver. 7; comp. Matt. xxvi. 31). The two charac¬ 
teristics of this period are, first, the fountain opened for sin in Jerusalem—completed salva¬ 
tion, accessible for all: secondly, the destruction of all idolatry, even the most subtile; the * 
destruction even of the extinct prophetic form; and the banishment of the unclean spirits 
from the land. This recalls the seventh vision (ch. v. 5-11), in which the unclean spirit, 
under the figure of a woman, is borne out of the holy land by flying women, whose wings 
are energized by the wind, t. e., the Spirit. 

Sixth type . Antichristianity in<its temporary victory: and the appearing of the Lord 
for judgment. The new world. On the one side, the region of judgment, a region of 
absolute confusion, self-destruction, and withering; on the other, an absolute consecration 
of all life to God (ch. xiv., especially vers. 3-7). In this type the eighth vision, as a picture 
of the final judgment, is reflected; especially when regarded in its connection with the crown¬ 
ing of Joshua (ch, vi.). 

The Book of Zechariah, with its symbols, particularly its horses, colors, horns, its 
measuring-line, its stone with seven eyes, its sons of oil, its roll, its forms of women, its 
Shinar , its crowns, its sea-waves and rivers, its pictures of judgment and deliverance, its 
appearance of Christ, and its glorious ideal of the new world (ch. xiv. 21), reminds us in 
many respects of the Apocalypse. It particularly resembles that Scripture, however, in its 
cyclical collective pictures, with their advance to the final eschatological form. 

Apart from every other consideration, this universal appearance of the cyclical method 
in the Apocalyptic Books of the Old Testament is decisive against all interpretations of 
the Johannean Apocalypse, which, after the manner of secular historiography, aim at its 
resolution into periods following each other in chronologic succession. 

The law of the cyclical method rests, first, on the peculiarity of all sacred literature, 
which aims at edification, not at the imparting of historical knowledge. Secondly, on the 
peculiarity of Prophecy, which has for its aim great and momentous facts, not particularities. 
Thirdly, on the peculiarity of the vision, which scans the succession of the ages in collective 
pictures forming a living, genetic chain. 

{ 9. HEBREW ART IN COMPARISON WITH HELLENIC ART. MAGNITUDE OP THE CONTRAST. 

FATAL EFFECTS RESULTANT UPON THE MISAPPREHENSION OF IT. 

When science shall have arrived at a perfect appreciation of the grand and world- 
historical antithesis between Judaism and Hellenism, between the Theocratic and the Hu¬ 
manistic tendency, then, and not till then, can Exegesis, Criticism, Theology in general, enter 
upon a new stage of development. 

Until that time, Sacred History and Literature, being viewed from Hellenistic stand¬ 
points, must continue to endure manifold misrepresentations and even misusage. 

For a long time the Biblical language was held in disesteem; the New Testament Greek, 
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especially, being looked upon as a barbarous idiom, whilst the great contrast between the 
modes of mediation and the secularity of the Greek language, and the immediatenes^ and 
spirituality of that mode of expression which lies at the basis of the New as well as the 
Old Testament were disregarded. Neither was any distinction made between the blending 
of Greek and Hebrew in the traditional Alexandrian Greek of Scripture [of the Septuagint] 
and that grand linguistic formative process which came into operation on the basis of New 
Testament spiritual life, and continually exerted a creative energy in the production of 
new verbal, adjective, and substantive forms. This fact was likewise the fertile source of a 
multitude of critical abortions. 

Furthermore, until to-day, Biblical Historiography, as well as the Sacred History upon 
which it is founded, has been examined by a standard of ideas drawn from classical antiquity. 
Orthodoxy competed with neology in insisting upon the most rigidly literal acceptation of 
Scripture terms. Indeed, neology is but following in the footsteps of orthodoxy, in maintain¬ 
ing now that the Bible inculcates the doctrine that the work of creation was completed in 
six astronomical days, etc. y though this in the case of neology is done in disparagement of 
the Scriptures, whilst the stragglers who bring up the rear of the older orthodoxy set forth 
the same views in praise of the Bible. 

Thus it happens that the one class speak of perfectly literal historical reports; the other 
class, of myths. That the one class attribute the character of Greek pragmatism—such a 
conception of events as proceeds, in treating them from secondary causes and immediate 
human designs—even to the Biblical historic style; whilst the other class handle a historio¬ 
graphy that mounts to the Divine prime causality, and aims at portraying ultimate designs, 
in accordance with the ideas of common pragmatism, i. e., omitting secondary causes. True 
Biblical Historiography, however, in its character of historic symbolicalness, presenting, as 
it does, all individual actual items in the light of ideal and universal significance, passes 
between these two modes of procedure, like a living spirit between two sleeping sentinels. 

The facts upon which Sacred History is based are treated by the one class as a long line 
of marvellous, i. e. y purely external Divine facts; by the other, as a series of merely mental 
or spiritual, and in many cases morbid, conceptions. The one class regard the subjective 
visions as utterly unreal items of revelation ; whilst the other class identify even objective 
visional perceptions of true Divine manifestations and heavenly appearances with the god¬ 
less hallucinations of fantastical enthusiasts. Sacred History, however, is throughout a 
Divine-human mystery; a tissue of heavenly and earthly threads; a line of points of union 
betwixt Heaven and earth; betwixt the surest Divine deeds and facts and the innermost life 
of the human spirit in its ssonic contemplation, averted from the world. There has been no 
more absurd deliverance in modern times than the claim that a really risen Christ would 
have been obliged to show Himself on the streets of Jerusalem, or even to present Him¬ 
self for examination before an academic committee. 

If we look at both together, the facts and their presentation, a climax of critical absur¬ 
dity has been reached in the turning of the inspired, original productions into conglome¬ 
rates of the most external book-making. And if, in other respects, this principle obtains, 
viz.: that the first and lower exigencies of man awakened language —spoken language, we 
mean—and the higher exigencies of his spirit gave rise to written language or literature— 
surely the next step would be to assume that the sublime prophetic and evangelic facts 
must, perforce, have been immediately fixed in written memorabilia. If, however, the more 
ancient doctrine of inspiration despised such mediations, for the sake of heightening the 
miraculousness of inspiration—in this point, also, modern criticism is its heir. It is to the 
interest of, modern criticism to beget the opinion that a spiritless and superstitious literature 
had come limping a long way behind the sublime facts which it aspired to record. 

The Hellenizing view is the product of the misapprehensive handling of the Prophets 
and the prophetic style. For instance, it is a specifically Greek sentiment that the passion- 
picture of Isaiah liii. presents the ideal of the Jewish nation or even of the Prophethood. 
The Greek, indeed, knows of such ideals that hover above the School until they evaporate 
over the School-masters. The Hebrew, on the other hand, beholds all his ideals in the 
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form of fiery visions, in process of becoming actualities. Hence, his suffering Servant of 
God can be none but the Messiah in historic reality. 

Finally, it is a well-known fact that the peculiar character of Biblical Poetry has been 
greatly depreciated, Greek models being made the standard of criticism. The critics have 
constantly sought for Greek images, the Greek or even the Germanic metre, even classical 
forms of poetic composition, finally, instead of being satisfied with kindred analogies and 
types. 

People failed to recognize the immense antithesis between the aesthetic interest of the 
beautiful and the ethical interest of the holy . So, primarily, in reference to the poetic image. 
The Greek elaborates his image and worships its beauty. The Hebrew employs images for 
the sole purpose of corporealizing or illustrating thought, or conveying a clear idea of the 
contemplations and sensations of his spirit. Hence the great changes, as well as the im¬ 
mense circuit and bold use, of his images. Compare especially Pss. xviii. and xxii.* 

The Apocalyptic Writings form the perfect point of union of Hebrew Prophecy and 
Poetry; the acme of pure and original Hebrew art; albeit, this dominant type of Hebrew 
art evinces its New Testament universalistic transfiguration in a plenitude of elements that 
recall the products of the Greek mind. As, however, in the first Genesis, the Bible begins 
with the most art -less form of Hebrew Historiography , so, in the second Genesis, at the close 
of the Apocalypse, it ends with the most art-/w// form of Hebrew Vxsionography , of Hebrew 
Apocalyptics. It is no wonder, then, that the Apocalypse must remain a sealed Book for all 
who read it with the spectacles of Hellenizing conceptions; as, on the other hand, it will be 
a misleading meteor to all who pretend to read it with Chiliastic longings—to all who, with 
the allegorizing spirit of orthodoxism, look upon it as a historical painting in allegorical 
figures and colors, and based upon absolute inspiration. 

As the specific characteristics of Hebrew art we would mention these three features: 
Historical Dynamics ; Ideal Symbolism ; Ethico-pastoral Practice . 

• [Bee extract from TElHCH, In footnote, p. 106.—E. B. a] 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTION. 

{1. THE APOCALYP8E OP JOHN AS THE CROWN OP ALL THE APOCALYPSES J THE WORTHY 
CONCLUSION OP THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. AS THE SECOND GENESIS; THE GENESIS OP 
THE NEW WORLD OF THE MANIFESTED KINGDOM OF GOD; THE WORLD OP PER¬ 
FECTED SPIRITUAL LIFE IN THE CITY OP GOD; A WORLD WHOSE GENESIS IS MEDI¬ 
ATED BY THE COMING OF CHRIST. 

In the Apocalypse of John, Canonical Apocalyptics have found their ultimate and 
highest expression, as well in a material as in a formal aspect. 

In a material aspect, we have first to note the clearness of the laws of development, in 
accordance with which the course of the world,* in its Christological modification, continu¬ 
ally approaches its goal. Next we would call attention to the clearness of the dynamical 
relations. In the midst of the synchronistic circle stands the Church, represented in the 
Seven Churches , ruled over by Christ the Redeemer, as He walks through the Churches, 
bearing the sword of His word. About the Church, for the furtherance of her life and of the 
design which she is to accomplish, moves the collective Divine dispensation of worldly his¬ 
tory, in its eschatological modification; represented in the Seven Seals . At the opening of 
these seals, the history of the world is seen to be under the dominion of Him who rides upon 
the white horse—even Christ as the Prince of victory. The sombre horsemen in His train— 
Death and Famine, and the whole realm of the dead [Hades]—must, like esquires, serve 
His purposes. And His all-sovereign might is manifested no less clearly in the martyrdom 
of His witnesses throughout the course of history, and in the convulsions of the evening of 
the world. From the concursus of the Church, and the sufferings of world-history, the 
Seven Penitential Trumpets [trumpets calling to repentance] are developed; f from this very 
circumstance of their origin, we should beware of regarding them as predominantly physical 
events. The counterpart [ Oegenbild\ of the seven trumpets are the Seven Thunders , indicated 
in the course of the sixth trumpet, or rather, in the introduction to the seventh. These 
constitute the most mysterious side of the history of the Kingdom of God [Church]; a side 
which, consequently, remains hidden, although, as a whole, it may be apprehended in the 
mind of the Son of Thunder.% The preachings of repentance, in their totality, awaking, 
as they do, on the one hand, the Seven Thunders (Reformations —we will call them), occasion 
in the region of impenitence, on the other hand, the full manifestation of the Seven-Headed 
BeaSt out of the abyss, the Antichristian powers. This, however, occasions in its turn the 
pouring out of the Seven Vials of Wrath, or judgments qf hardening and destruction , the last 


• [Tor remarks on (he term world, tee Introduction by the Am. Ed.—E. R. C.] 

f [This sentence Is somewhat obscure. By the concursus (the original term reproduced) is meant, probably, the 
pleading assemblage under the altar, brought to view in tho opening of the fifth seal, ch. vi. 9-11 (and referred to, vif. 9, 
14); and by the sufferings of world-history are intended the sufferings under the sixth seal, vi. 12-17. From the events 
of these two seals are “ developed,” according to the hypothesis of Lange (see p. 83), thoee of tbe seventh, or of the frww 
jpsft, in the blowing of which is the unfolding of tho seventh seal (rill. 1-6).—E. R. C.j 

% [Rev. x. 8,4. By Divine direction the Thunders were not written, but sealed up. Must not the‘r meaning remain 
hidden until set forth by the voice of another inspired Teacher 7—E R. 0.] 
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of which develops into the actual final catastrophe. With the final judgment, Christ is fully 
manifested as the Prince of Victory. In the united lustre of the Seven Spirits He appears, 
for the purpose of opening the great Day of Judgment, which, as the great Saturday of a 
thousand years, begins with the judgment upon cultivated Antichristianity, and closes with 
the judgment upon the final rabble-Antichristianity, bringing in at last the eternal Sunday . 
The above are, manifestly, theocratically synchronistic circumstances, concentric circles. 

With equal clearness the theocratic chronological succession of time is unfolded. The 
story of earthly afiairs invariably has a heavenly scene for its point of departure; in the 
latter, the Divine counsel, the Divine foresight of coming events, the Divine celebration of 
victory, are presented in advance. On this brilliant ground, earthly phenomena develop 
themselves septenariously. At first they appear in four more general fundamental forms: 
the four churches: Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira; the four Apocalyptic horsemen; 
the first four penitential trumpets, embodied in facts affecting the earth and the human race; 
the four or five fallen heads of the Beast (or world-monarchies); * the first four vials of wrath 
which, like the first four trumpets, are restricted to the domain of man, yet verge upon the 
kingdom of demons. 

The four fundamental forms are regularly followed by the last three, which lead us into 
the realm of spirits, and are thus indicative of the exceeding imminence of the final catas¬ 
trophe. First, we have the last three churches : the dead, the living, the lukewarm church. 
The last three seals: the martyrs; the cosmical catastrophe; the seventh seal as the source 
of the trumpets. The last three trumpets: opening of the abyss; loosing of destructive 
powers; the seventh trumpet as the transition to the seven heads of Antichrist. The last 
three or four heads of the Beast (ch. xvii. 10).f The last three vials of wrath: demonic 
sufferings, seditions, and judgments, especially the judgment upon Babylon. The seventh 
of the seven generally forms the transition from one series, which it concludes, to the following 
series. Thus, the seventh seal is the point whence the trumpets issue; the seventh trumpet , 
the point at which the sevenfold Antichristianity is developed. The other transitions of 
this sort are less prominent, yet are implied by the context. The condition of the church of 
Laodicea is, unmistakably, a motive for the speedy coming of the Lord; and His coming 
begins in the vision of the seals.J Similarly, the Beast’s seventh head, changing into the 
eighth (ch. xvii. 11), is the connecting-point for the seven vials of wrath , though the pre¬ 
sentation of the vials is significantly intertwined with the presentation of Antichristianity. 
Apart from the fact that the number six is unfolded here in the number six hundred and 
sixty-six , with which the opening of the vials of wrath is connected in perfectly regular 
succession, the difficulty arising here in respect to the connection is solved thus: the sum¬ 
mary final judgment of the seventh vial of wrath , ch. xvi., is divided into three great separate 
judgment* (ver. 19): 1. The judgment upon precursofy, absolute Antichristianity; the fall 
of Babylon or the great Whore, who is finally judged in the seventh head of the Beast, which 
head, however, reappears at last as the eighth head (ch. xvii. 1-xviii. 10). 2. The judgment 
upon the ten kings, or fully developed radical Antichristianity (ch. xix. 11-xx. 6). 3. The 
judgment upon the ultimate devilish-bestial Antichristianity of Gog and Magog (ch. 
xx. 7-15). 

The greatest obscurity that spreads over the Apocalypse arises, doubtless, from the feet 
that the seven thunders (ch. x.) are not disclosed, but must, exceptionally, be sealed up (ch. 
x. 4), because it was inadmissible that the sketching of them should alter, as it necessarily 
would have done, the ethical character of their forthgoing in their own time. If, neverthe¬ 
less, they be reckoned in, there are formed upon the foundation of the Seven Spirits united 


* [The division of the Scripture fa into Jive and two , Rev. xvii. 10; the division into four and three, hypothesised by 
Lange, here manifestly fails. The three heads spoken of in the following paragraph can be obtained only by regarding the 
eighth (ver. 11) as an independent division parallel with the seven, when manifestly it is either a transformation of the 
seventh (see Lange further on in the same paragraph), or a heading op in one of the entire seven.—E. R. C.] 


f [8ee preceding note.—B. R. C.] 

X [Is this more clearly set forth as a motive than was the declension of Ephesus (ii. 5) or Pergamus (11.16) or Sardis 
(1L 3), or the faithfulness of Philadelphia (iii. 11) ?—E. R. 0.] 
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in Christ, seven churches, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven thunders, seven heads of the 
Beast, seven vials of wrath. One might conjecture that the Seven Spirits at the commence¬ 
ment of the Apocalypse were designed, as the first septenary, to complete the seven times 
seven; and that it was so designed, in accordance with the fact that the Christian Sunday 
precedes the week days. But, according to Hebrew typism, the number seven is the unity 
which is developed out of the number six; consequently, here also, doubtless, the seventh 
seven must be transferred in thought to the close. 

In this great picture of the world’s development, the dynamical relations of the King¬ 
dom of God are in perfect keeping with its innermost relations, as has been already inti¬ 
mated. Heavenly scenes oversway earthly ones; Christ, in His heavenly, terrestrio-churchly 
spiritual power, oversways the Church; the Church oversways the world of history; the 
world of history oversways nature, the whole cosmos. Together with Christianity, Anti- 
christianity waxes toward its complete ripeness. With the greatest univcrsalism, such as 
embraces Heaven and Earth, Time and Eternity; such as brings into view, in the history 
of Christ’s Church, the whole celestial world and all the demon-realm, there corresponds, in 
wondrous harmony, a wealth of concrete traits. These traits are composed of elements of 
homiletical warmth, doctrinal distinctness, and even deep religious philosophy—elements 
jointly characteristic of the Johannean mind, and agreeing with the tenor of the Johannean 
Gospel and Epistles. 

As elements of religious philosophy and dogmatics we mention the following: 

Ch. i. 4-6, 8,13 sqq. Chs. iv., v., The Whole Heavenly Vision. Ch. vi. 1 sqq., 12 sqq. 
The Great Sealing, ch. vii. 1 sqq. 9. Ch. viii. 4. The Three Woes, ch. viii. 13. The Abyss and 
Apollyon, ch. ix. The Oath of the Angel, or the Divine Assurance in reference to the End 
of the World, to be found also in the heart of the Church itself, ch. x. 6. The Little Book , or 
the charm and dread of eschatological investigations, ch. x. 9. The Inner and Outer Church, 
ch. xi. 1,2. The Olive Trees, ch. xi. The Woman clothed with the Sun, ch. xii. The Dragon, 
ch. xii. 3 sqq. The Twofold Antichristianity; The Mark of the Beast; The Number 666, ch. 
xiii. Mark of the Elect—readiness for suffering, sincerity, or simplicity, ch. xiv. The Ever¬ 
lasting Gospel (of the second Parousia); The Judgment of the World as a Harvest in a twofold 
sense, ch. xiv. 13 sqq. The Sea of Glass and the Lake of Fire. The sorest Divine Judgments 
in the hands of the Angels, measured in golden vials, ch. xv. Retribution for the Martyrs’ 
Blood, ch. xvi. 5, 6. Blasphemies of the Hardened, vers. 11, 21. Division of the one final 
judgment into three parts , ch. xvi. 19. The Great Whore, chaps, xvii. and xviii. The iEons of 
Judgment, ch. xix. 3. His Name is called, The Word [Logos] of God, ch. xix. 13. His Vesture, 
dyed with Blood. Distinction in the Judgments, ch. xix. 20,21. The Second Judgment. The 
Millennial Kingdom and the First Resurrection. The Third Judgment, ch. xx. The General 
Resurrection; The Final Judgment. The Book of Life, ch. xx. The Bride. The City of God, 
ch. xxi. The City of God,—absolutely Open; absolutely Shut (the Attraction of Salvation ; 
the Ban of Dynamical Repulsion), ch. xxi. The River of Life and the Trees of Life of the 
New Paradise, ch. xxii. The Beholding of God, the Bliss of the Redeemed, vers. 4,5; Chris- 
tology, ver. 16. 

The following are familiar as homiletical elements of great value: Ch. i. 17,18. The 
Seven Epistles throughout, chs. ii., iii. The Doxologies, ch. iv. 11; v. 9,10,12,13,14; vii. 12; 
xi. 15 sqq. The Song of Moses and the Song of the Lamb, ch. xv. 3; xix. 1 sqq. Ch. v. 5. Ch. 
vi. 9-11. Ch. vii. 13-17. Ch. ix. 20,21: Impenitence. Ch. xii. 9-11: The Judgment of Rejection, 
and Heavenly Blessedness; similarly, ch. xiv. 11-13. Ch. xviii.: The Cry of Triumph, Babylon 
is Fallen. The Merchants of Babylon. Desecrated Art, ch. xviii. 16, 22. Ch. xix. 9. Ch. xxi. 
3-8. The City of God, ch. xxi. 22-27. Ch. xxii. 7: Behold, I come quickly, etc. The Time of 
Decision, ch. xxii. 11,12. Alpha and Omega. Without, ch. xxii. 15. Divine Assurance and 
Human Longing in regard to the Coming of Christ. The Gospel in the light of Eschatology, 
ch. xxii. 17. Sanctity of the Book of Revelation, ch. xxii. 18,19. Ground-tone of the Reve¬ 
lation : The Divine Promise, I come quickly; and the Human Prayer, Even so, come , Lord 
Jesus. The Benediction in view of the End of the World, ch. xxii. 21. 


Passing to a consideration of the formal perfection of the Apocalypse, we must premise 
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that the art of its construction has necessarily been brought into view in the preceding pages, 
along with the presentation of its material wealth. Categories of the construction : antithesis 
of the heavenly —branching into the world of spirits and the domain of oecumenical mani¬ 
festations ; and the worldly —branching into the earthly-human and the ghostly-demonic. 
This antithesis unfolds itself more and more fully through the different dynamical cycles 
of the world’s development. All these cycles start from a Christological beginning of the 
wqrld, and touch, in closing, upon its end; the conclusion of each cycle, however, brings 
the end of the world nearer and nearer, until the Last Day unfolds its whole import in the 
JEon of a thousand years, forming, according to the grand conception of Irenseus, a bridge 
from the old world to the new. 

What is true of the artistic construction of the Apocalypse in general, likewise holds 
good of its allegorical, symbolical, and typical single figures; of the wealth of its learned 
reproduction of ancient Apocalyptic figures, as well as of its original creations, and its 
treatment—partly fixed and partly free—of Apocalyptic images. 

If we wish to gain a clear idea of the wealth of forms which the Apocalypse has woven, 
with the greatest art, into one magnificent tissue, let us fix our eyes more particularly upon 
the grand similitudes , the rich maxims y the significant dialogues , the warm exhortations , the 
glowing prayers, the New Testament songs, the sublime doxologies which it contains. 

Thus, the Apocalypse is not a morbid Judaistic first-birth of a New Testament litera¬ 
ture, as the Tubingen school has declared, but the noble and grand conclusion of Holy Writ; 
the crown of Canonical literature; as a Sacred Book, calculated, we might almost say, more 
for the readers of the last times, after those of the Apostolic Age, than for the readers of the 
Middle Ages, or of any mediate time whatsoever. It forms the conclusion, in the first place, 
of the Johannean Scriptures; secondly, of the New Testament; thirdly, of the whole Bible. 
In a special sense, it closes Eschatological Prophecy; in the most special sense, it is the close 
of Canonical Apocalyptics. It is the mystery of the living union of the highest Theocratic- 
Christian Eschatology, with the perfection of Hebrew New Testament universal Christian art. 

Constituting, on the one hand, as a Holy Scripture, the conclusion of the old records of 
Revelation, and having for its object the close of the old form of the world, it is, on the 
other hand, a Pneumatic Genesis . It regards the last woes of the old world as the birth- 
pangs of the new world, and unrolls this new world before our eyes as the new, second, 
Spirit-bom creation; as the new Paradise; presenting it to us as a radiant and developed 
picture, with a perspective reaching into the furthest mons. Hence, the first Adamic Gene¬ 
sis is reflected in this second, Christological one; the earthly days of creation of the one 
are mirrored in the heavenly days of creation of the other. Together with this antithesis 
in the kindred subject-matter of both Scriptures, there appears a proportional antithesis in 
the kindred form of the two. The first Genesis is written with the stylus of child-like sim¬ 
plicity; and yet there is something sublime in this child-like form, on account of its adjust¬ 
ment to the great subject-matter, with a distinctly symbolical, anti-mythical consciousness. 
The last Genesis is written in the most finished, artistic style of Hebrew poetry; in its case, 
however, the evangelic subject-matter, with its wealth of promises, permits—throughout the 
artistic form of the Book, replete with ghostly sublimity—the traits of a child-like warmth 
of feeling and simplicity to appear. 

Passing to a consideration of special items, the creation of light on the first day is re¬ 
flected in the lustre of the Seven Churches. The antithesis of Heaven and earth is reflected 
in the revelation of the glory of Heaven above the gloom of earth, anguished with the mys¬ 
teries of the Seven Seals. The antithesis of land and sea—of the earth with its plants, and 
the sea with its waters—is reflected in the vision of the Trumpets. The appearance of the 
son on the fourth day is reflected in the Angel like the sun, who comes down to earth. The 
demonic Beast, rising out of the sea, corresponds to the fifth day. The Beast out of the 
earth is the antitype of the sixth day. The Man of the sixth day, as well as his Paradise, is 


reflected in the festive Congregation of 144,000 perfected souls on Mount Zion ; his more 
perfect image, however, is visible in the Appearance of Christ, the New Man. So, too, the 


Paradise of the seventh day is reflected in the New Paradise. 


And this (the New Paradise) 
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is likewise the perfect antitype of the seventh day, being the Sabbath of God, the eternal 
Sunday—allegations not applicable to the Millennial Kingdom, which does but precede this 
Sunday, like a great, Divine Saturday.* 

Further particulars concerning the construction of the Apocalypse, see further on. 

[The following sentence, the conclusion of the article on the Apocalypse in Schaff's Hist 
of the Ap . Church (pp. 418-427),—a sentence replete with beauty as well as truth—is quoted 
as the fitting conclusion to this section: “ The mystic John, the Apostle of completion, was, 
by his sanctified natural gifts, as well as by his position and experience, predestinated, so to 
speak, to unveil the deep foundations of the Church’s life and the ultimate issue of her 
history; so that in the Apocalypse the rejuvenated Apostle simply placed the majestic dome 
upon the wonderful structure of his Gospel, with the golden inscription of holy longing: 
‘ Even so, come, Lord Jesus.’ ”—E. R. C.] 

J 2. GENUINENESS OP THE APOCALYPSE. JOHN, AND THE JOHANNEAN SCRIPTURES. 

The sudden and total change in the opinion of modern criticism concerning the genuine¬ 
ness of the Apocalypse, alone makes sufficiently manifest what our sentiments should be as 
to the infallibility of said criticism, and demonstrates the folly of those who suffer themselves 
to be overawed by its prejudices, as evinced in its premises, results, and dogmatic utterances. 
In one point, it is true, Lucke and, with him, the Schleiermacher school, and Baur and, with 
him, the so-called Tubingen school agree, namely, in the assumption that the man who wrote 
the Apocalypse could not have written the fourth Gospel.f 

In the case of Liicke, apart from the influence of traditional and temporal prejudices, 
we may regard the absence of a comprehension of the fundamental diversity of Evangelico- 
didactic mediating forms and Apocalyptico-symbolic immediate forms, as one of the chief 
sources of his declaration against the authenticity of the Apocalypse; though upon this 
diversity rests the difference between a form of language t more purely Greek and that 
which possesses a more Hebraizing character, as well as the apparent difference in the escha¬ 
tological ideas presented in the Gospel and the Apocalypse. Eusebius, in particular, with 
his presbyter John, has been a misleading guide in this connection.? 

That which the prejudice of the Schleiermacher school-theology accomplished in Lucke’s 
case was brought about in the case of Baur by the Hegelian school-philosophy, by which he 
was enslaved. In the application of the deductions of the Hegelian philosophy to the Apoca¬ 
lypse, however, Baur has far exceeded all the bounds of simple philosophical bias. We cannot 
comprehend how a theologian who showed himself prone to interpret purely historical 
writings (for instance the Epistle to Philemon) allegorically or symbolically, could, in deal¬ 
ing with a truly allegorico-symbolical writing, so completely turn the tables, and attempt to 
force upon this Book, of all others, a historical and literal signification. In thus doing, he 
sought, indeed, to establish a basis for his utterly false and infirm construction of history, 
alleging the Apocalypse to be the record of a presumptively narrow Ebionite Judo-Chris- 
tianity. He has thus, however, with one stroke of his pen, utterly caricatured and robbed 
of dignity, not the Apocalypse only, but also the historical portrait of John, one of the 
finest in the gallery of great men. 

The points of unity in the Apocalypse and the Gospel, as well as the Epistles of John, 
subsist, first, in the subject-matter: Agreement in the doctrine of the Revelation of God; in 
the doctrine of Christ, especially as the Logos; in the doctrine of the Kingdom of Light, 


• Sander, likewise, characterizes the Millennial Kingdom as a fore-Sabbath. 


f See the strong antithesis: Entxoeder , Oder [either—or] by De Wette and LUcke in Gnerike, Uagogxk , p. 534, note 2. 

X See the author's HisceUaneous Writings , Vol.IL, p. 173. On the indissoluble connection betwixt the individuality 
of the Apostle John and the individuality of the Apocalypse.—Lange's Apostolic Age, I. p. 83. 


{ See Guerike, Die Hypothese von dem Presbyter Johannes als Verfas*er der Offb., IIiillo, 1831. The author’s ffisi. of 
the Apostolic Age, I., p. 215. Gnerike, Isagogik, pp. 534, 545, 605.—Zahn, Ueber Papias, Stud und Kritikcn , 1866, IV. 
(Hilgenfeld, 1867, 1.V Riggenbach. Joh. der Apostd und der Presbyter , Jahrb.fur deutsche Thrnl., II. Heft, 1868, p. 319 sqq. 
See also the Appendix, p. 334, on an Essay by Dr. Milligan, in Aberdeen (London, 1867), [and SchalT: History of the Ap. 
Church, pages 418-427 (New York, 1853).—B. B. O.J. 
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andthe Kingdom of darkness; in the doctrine of Satan, of the Redemption, of the Church’s 
gradual progress in development; finally, in the doctrine of Antichristianity, and in the 
doctrirh of Eschatology in general. The fact that John does not give Antichrist the title 
of AntiOuist, is indued with significance for those only who cannot accommodate themselves 
to the all^orical portrayal of Antichrist. 

In coij unction with the above-mentioned material points of unity, we have the idio- 
craties of tf* Johannean images and expression , the unitous character of which is apparent 
even througi the contrast of the Evangelic and the Apocalyptic style. Christ, the Logos; 
the Light; tin Lamb; the Redeemer, with His blood; the Bridegroom. The Church, the 
Bride. Clirist’i gifts, the water of life, manna, etc. Comp. Guerike, p. 649. In respect to 
the similarity ot diction (in upholding which we submit that it is in perfect conformity to 
speech h> irvevpar, that, in its originally Greek, yet more Hebraizing expression, it should 
suffer the mother tongue of the Seer to be more apparent through it), Guerike’s 
collection of examples, p. 550, note 1, may be compared. As to the alleged dif¬ 
ference between the idiocrasies of the Gospel and Apocalypse, which, according to 
Lucke and others, cccur in matter and form, the greater part of the spoils of these 
commentators are dependent upon the false literal apprehension of the Apocalypse, 
whereby a distinction Is converted into a contradiction by the process of forcing a purely 
spiritual meaning upon'he Gospel, and, on the other hand, grossly materializing the Apoca¬ 
lypse. Over and above ihe inner grounds for a belief in the genuineness of the Apocalypse, 
we have historical testimonies to its authenticity. These may be classified as direct and 
indirect. 

Direct testimonies: Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Tryph . “*Avyp 77$*, bvopa aqruv 

amorOMv row XpeaTov.”). Iienaeus ( Hseres. IV., 20, 11: Sed et Joannes , domini dlscipulus in 
Apocalgpsi; and other pass&ges). Clement of Alexandria (the witness of John, which is 
cited in Stromata IV., is in Stromal . H. denominated oTTwroJhKf) The Muratorian 

fragment. Advers. Marcion HI., 14: Tertullian ( Nam et Apostolus Joannes in Apoc.; and 
other passages). Likewise, Origen, etc. See Kirchhofer, Quellensammlung zur Geschichte des 
neutestamentlichen Kanons bis auj Hieronymus , Zurich, 1842, p. 296 sqq. 

Of almost equal weight are isolated indirect testimonies. The statement of Andreas, 
Proleg . in Apoc ., in regard to the testimony of Papias (on this compare the voluminous 
discussions). The statement of Eusebius in regard to Apollonius, Hist. Eccles. v. 18. To 
these add the Apocalyptic reminiscences in the Shepherd of Hermas and elsewhere (e. g. y in 
the letter of the church at Vienne and Lyons). On the strength of the general corrobora¬ 
tion of the Apocalypse by historical testimonies, comp, besides Guerike, p. 533, and Langen, 
Grundriss der Einl. in das Neue Testament , Freiburg, 1868, p. 152, a number of Commen¬ 
taries, especially that of Ebrard, p. 1 sqq. Deserving of special consideration is the fact 
that most of the witnesses to the authenticity of this Scripture stood in closest connection 
with the school and tradition of Asia Minor; this is particularly the case with Ircnoeus. 
Finally, we have the self-witness of the Apocalyptist, ch. i. 1, 2, 9, xxii. 8, and it is as little 
possible to set this aside as to do away with the tradition of the Apostle John on Patmos; 
on the contrary, each lends support to the other. Diisterdieck (p. 65) in vain seeks to in¬ 
validate this testimony. He even goes so far as to declare that this self-witness proves the 
Apocalyptist not to have been the Apostle John. The sum of the matter, however, is that 
Dusterdieck was unable properly to appreciate the import of the prophetico-symbolical style. 
What grounds are those that he puts forth! No trace of Apostolic authority in the seven 
Epistles! No trace of the intimate relation between the Apostle and the Lord I Of course 
the names of the Twelve Apostles, ch. xxi. 14, are likewise assumed to prove the non-Apos¬ 
tolic character of the Apocalyptic John. For other remarks of a similar nature, evidencing 
a lack of even an elementary understanding of symbolism, see p. 96 sqq. 

It is demonstrable that the arguments adduced in denial of the genuineness of the Apo¬ 
calypse are, as a general rule, rooted in misunderstandings and prejudices.* The most 

• The presbyter Gains of Rome. The Aloglans (these, however, dirt not deny the authenticity of the Apocalypse). 
The Peshito (omission). Dionysitu of Alexandria (inventor of the presbyter John). Eusebius* dauhtfal. 
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ancient prejudice regarded the Apocalypse as chiliastic, because Chiliasm was wont to lean 
for support upon the Apocalypse. True Chiliasm, however, consists not in the symbolical 
application of the number one thousand to the transition aeon between the earthly and the 
heavenly world, but in the following particulars: 1. In a principial unsatisfiedness with the 
first Parousia of Christ, and a consequent transferring of the full principial redemption to 
His second Parousia; hence, in a subtilely carnal lust of outward appearance. 2. In the 
chronological computation of the times before the advent of the thousand y<ars, literally 
understood; with a constant tendency to assign the termination of those times to as early a 
period as possible, in a common chronological sense. 3. In the idea that, in consequence of a 
gradual preponderance of the Kingdom of God in the outer world, there will arise, in idyllic 
wise, a Millennial Kingdom, sensuous, or even Jewish in form,* before the Idrousia of Christ 
(comp. Confessio August ., Art . XVII.), whilst Scripture holds in view a spiritualized Mil¬ 
lennium, ushered in by a fearful epic catastrophe; a Millennium which is not to commence 
until after Christ’s appearance, i . e., after a single, final appearing, which shall then suffer no 
interruption whereby a third would be rendered necessary (as Sfier, among others, 
assumed ).f 

The second prejudice,t represented by Luther (see Guerike, p. 531), did not find a suffi¬ 
ciency of orthodox dogmatism and doctrine of justification in this Scripture; nay, it even 
took offence at the vision form. The doctrine of justification by &ith alone, laying, as it 
does, the foundation of salvation in the forum of conscience in view of the first Coming of 
Christ (Rom. iii.), cannot, without a slavish adherence to the letter of the great dogma, be 
transported to the forum of the last judgment in view of Christ’s seesnd Coming; this position 
is clearly proved by the Eschatological Discourse of the Lord, Matt. xxv. 31 sqq. The double 
meaning of-the question concerning the relation of good works to salvation must be met by 
a strict distinction between principial and eschatological ou-Tjpiai [salvation]. 

The more recent prejudice, represented by the greatest humanist of modern times, 
Qdthe , || irrespective of its material estrangement from the Christian monotheistic purport 
of the Apocalypse, stood before this Scripture as before an enigmatical spliynx; and this 
was the case because minds occupying the summit of school Hellenism, are not in possession 
of the theoretic key to an understanding of a production which formed the summit of the 
Hebrew theocratic view. 

The Schleiermacher prejudice ( Introduction to the New Testament ), in consequence of 
a one-sided spiritualism [ Spiritualismus ] If that could not accommodate itself even to the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, much less to the Eschatology, i. e, f the whole ideal 
realism,of the Apocalypse, was unable to settle to its own satisfaction the question of har¬ 
mony between the Gospel and the Apocalypse; and this, especially, as the expressed opinions 
of Schleiermacher, in regard to the Apocalypse, betray a cognizance of it for the most part 
superficial. 

The prejudice of Baur, finally (see Dusterdieck, p. 64), the worst of all prejudices, 
treated the Apocalypse as a monument of Ebionite Jewish-Christian narrow-mindedness. 

* For an illustration of the moet recent Judalslng interpretation of Scriptnre, comp, the idea which some English and 
German writings present of Israel’s prerogatives at the end of the world, and of the restoration of Jewish rites. 

f [Chiliasta, or Millen&rlans, do Indeed defer the full redemption (the «iroAvrp»<rtr) to the second coming of Christ (see 
Luke xxL 28; Rom. viii. 23; Eph. 1.14, iv. 80); they, by no means, however, transfer the “ full principial redemption n to 
that period. Lange seems to have contemplated, nnder this term, not the general class who are so styled by the English- 
speaking Church, but some peculiar section thereof. The essential doctrines of Chiliasm are: 1. The establishment of the 
Millennial Kingdom (political and righteous) in a glorious personal advent of Christ. 2. Two resurrections; the first, that 
of the righteous dead (or the specially faithful) at the establishment of the Kingdom ; the second, a general resurrection 
at the close of the Millennial seon. Within the limits of these fundamental doctrines the different subordinate views, as is 
to be expected on such a subject, are many. See foot-note, on p. 62.—E. R. C.] 

X Further particulars In regard to these prejudices, see below. 

3 Time seems to have worked a conviction in the minds of many that it is a necessary part of Lntheran orthodoxy to 
regard the Millennial Kingdom as situate in the Middle Ages, as does Uengstenberg, or at least to doom this doctrine 
worthy of serious consideration. 

| See Gdthe's Letters to Lavater, published by Hirzel, Leipxig, Weldmann, 1833, p. 47. 
f [See foot-note, p 138.—E. R. 0.]. 
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That Dr. Hitzig endeavored to prove that John Mark was the author of the Apocalypse, is 
a fact that requires but a passing mention. 


Addendum : Relative to the Life of John . 

In respect to the personality of the Apostle himself, to the history of his life, and to his 
other writings, we refer to the Introduction to the Commentary on the Gospel of John , 
p. 3 sqq. [Am. Ed.]. 

We must supplement the sketch there given with the remark that Keim’s assertion, to 
the effect that John never resided in Ephesus, has been conclusively refuted by Steitz in 
Studien und Kritiken t 1868, No. 3, p. 487: " The tradition concerning the activity of the 
Apostle John.” 

J 3. TIME AND PLACE. 

The point of departure for an investigation into the locality and time of the composi¬ 
tion of the Apocalypse is given by the following passage in the introduction to this Book, 
ch. i. 9: “ I, John, your brother and companion in tribulation, and in the Kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the word of God, and for 
the testimony of Jesus Christ.” 

It is a well-known fact that banishment for the sake of the Christian faith was a form 
of imperial violent justice, of whose exercise under Nero nothing is known; it was employed, 
however, by Domitian in company with other regular measures.* Neander (I. 51) is incor¬ 
rect in denominating the order for the expulsion of the Christians from Rome, which was 
issued by Claudius in the year 53, and directed primarily against the Jews (Christians, of 
course, being relatively implicated),an order of banishment. Irrespective, moreover, of the 
fact that Nero’s persecution of the Christians was mainly local, and, hence, necessarily 
affected two f Apostles who were sojourning in Rome at the time, but left unscathed an 
Apostle who can scarcely have been settled in Ephesus so soon, but was probably working 
quietly somewhere in the East J—irrespective of this fact, we repeat, it is in the highest 
degree improbable that Nero should have put two Apostles to death, and, when he did take 
hostile notice of the third, should have let him escape with a simple banishment to Patmos. 
Under Domitian, on the other hand, together with the execution of Christians, we meet with 
instances of their political banishment. This fact, alone, assigns the Scripture which we are 
examining, which manifestly originated on the basis of the Apostle’s banishment to Patmos, 
to the time of Domitian. 

Guerike has been persuaded by modern criticism ? to depart from the traditional hypo¬ 
thesis that the Apocalypse was written under Domitian, and to transfer it to the time of 
Nero. The testimony of Irenaeus, which, on account of its Johannean references, is of the 
greatest weight in this matter, runs thus (Vol. V., ch. xxx.): “The Apocalypse was beheld 
not long ago, but in the time of our own generation (near our own day), toward the 
end of Domitian’s reign.” This,Guerike (p. 62) interprets as having reference to Domitius 
Nero; as if, in the time of Irenaeus, any man would have applied the name of Domitian to 
Domitius Nero. The reasons adduced by Guerike in favor of the origin of the Apocalypse 
in the time of Nero, are the issue, for the most part, of grand misunderstandings. Had 
Jerusalem been already destroyed, he declares, in the first place, the Apocalyptist would, in 
some manner, have referred to the fact. It was a most natural proceeding, however, in pur¬ 
suance of the Lord’s precedent, Matt, xxiv., to point forward to the destruction of the city, 
if that destruction had not already taken place. Just this is the case, he continues, with 
reference to those passages that treat of the Temple of God, ch. xi. 1, of the treading of the 
Holy City under foot, ver. 2, and of the partial destruction of the Holy City, ch. xi. 13. Here 


* Dto Coastas, B. 67, “ Domitilla." 8ee Hengstenberg, pp. SI, 40. 

f [Langs bars assumes tbs residence of the Apostle Peter at Some. For a foil discussion of this satyect, seo Schaffs 
BUL pf th* Ap. Church, p. 862 sqq.—B. R. C.] 

X Why not in Pella, preparing for the settlement of the Christians there ? 

( See anthoritiee; for instance, note 3, p 628. Banr, Ltlcke, Reuse, Thiersch. 
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Guerike falls entirely out of the symbolical apprehension of the Book, back into the literal 
historic understanding of it—a thing which has happened to so many exegetes on so many 
different occasions, giving rise to endless confusion. In accordance with the interpretation 
which we have just stated, it would be necessary, likewise, to understand the “ Jews,” ch. ii. 
9, and iii. 9, literally, and, consequently, in company with the disciples of the Tubingen 
school, to regard the Apocalypse as an Ebionite production. It would, however, also be 
necessary to understand the passage cited, ch. xi. 2, as declaring that the Temple itself should 
be preserved, and only the outer court be abandoned to destruction; similarly, the Prophet 
would necessarily seem to declare that only the third [tenth ? ch. xi. 13 —Tr.] part of the 
city should be destroyed, and that by means of an earthquake, and not by the Romans; and 
also that only seven thousand men should perish on tiiis occasion, and not hundreds of 
thousands. Again, the passage, ch. xvii. 11, “ or, rather, vers. 7-12,” is regarded as indicate 
ing the time of the composition of the Apocalypse to have been at least immediately sub¬ 
sequent to Nero. Here, also, the erroneous hypothesis shows a lapse into pure, and compared 
with the Apocalyptic view, shallow historicalness. The seven kings, it is asserted, denote 
the first seven Roman emperors; the eighth denotes the returning Nero (p. 525, note 2). 
Thus, Guerike, though apprehending the passage merely as a type, avows his faith even in 
this most absurd and untenable invention of modern criticism, viz.: that an Apostolic man 
such as John shared the vulgar and ridiculous popular superstition relative to the return of 
Nero.* Guerike likewise cites the Hebrew coloring of the Apocalypse in support of his 
views. He believes this to be an indication that the author of the work in question had not 
yet attained that command of the Greek, in writing, which he afterwards possessed. Even 
in regard to the manner of thinking, Guerike pretends to discover in the Gospel and the 
first Epistle of John an advance in pneumatical repose and clearness (see p. 530, especially 
the note). So soon as there is a thorough appreciation of the character of the Apocalyptic 
vision, in respect to the idiocrasy of the visionary mode of contemplation h irveb/xan (1 Cor. 
xiv.), as well as in respect to the laws of Apocalyptic diction—which is as distinct from 
historical diction as the diction of the Greek tragic poets is from Attic prose—these ideas of 
an advanced literary and dogmatic culture of the Apocalyptist will—as unsupported mis¬ 
conceptions of the law of diverse styles, a law extant not only among the Hebrews, but also 
among the Greeks—be set down to the account of the prejudices of modern criticism.! 

Let us review the historical testimonies concerning the time and place of the origin of 
the Apocalypse.J The principal testimony is that of Iren®us (Advers. Hscret., Y., 30, 3; in 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., IU., 18, see above). The testimony of Eusebius and Jerome is 
similar. Clement of Alexandria and Origen offer no contradiction. Clement says (Euseb. 
3, 23, and Quis Hives, $ 42): “ As, after the death of the tyrant, he returned from the isle of 
Patmos to Ephesus.” Origen (on Matt. xx. 22, 23) calls the tyrant “ the king of the Ro¬ 
mans.” The testimony of Irenseus outweighs opposite and conflicting declarations: the 
declaration, namely, of the Syrian Apocalypse, followed by later exegetes (see Guerike, p. 61), 
to the effect that John was banished under Nero; and the declaration of Epiphanius, that 
his banishment took place under Claudius. Hengstenberg has shown in detail the corres¬ 
pondence of the contents of the Apocalypse to the time of Domitiau, and the history of his 


* The application of this popular romance to the criticism of the Apocalypse will evor remain a melancholy symptom 
of that narrow-minded desire for innovation peculiar to modern criticism. Modern critics believe that they make the biblical 
facts truly historical only by transporting them out of the visionary sphere of the elect, of the Apostles themselves, into 
the cloudy region of popular tradition—dragging them, as it were, from Tabor to the market-place. And it is even asserted 
that such a fable of the masses was a main motive of the Apoca ypee, and that it is now the guiding-star to Its 
chronology. Comp, against this view (as has been already recommended) DUstenliock; also a Treatise by Weiss, in Tftso- 
log. Studicn tend Krxtikm. 18*'9, Part 1st, entitled: Apokalypiitchc Studicn. The value of Weiss* contribution is, how¬ 
ever, considerably lessened by its support of the samo prejudice that gave birth to the unlucky invention above men¬ 
tioned. Even he maintains that It was a common supposition of the Apostolic period that the return of the Lord would 
take place in the then current age; and the recognition of this belief he declares to bo the common property of modern 
Theology 1 Tho true cannon, that all Prophecy must take its departure from the history of the time in which it is given, 
U thus transformed into the erroneous canon that confines it to that time, 
f Comp, the author’s Apostolitches ZcitWter, Yol. I., p. 186. 


X Das Aposiolische ZeitdUer, Vol. II., p. 448.—Guerike, p. 61 sqq. 
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time. He brings forward, in support of his position, these three traits especially, viz.: that 
martyrdom was already a fact of long standing in the memory of the Church; that a condition 
of the churches, such as is depicted in the Seven Epistles, warrants the assumption that those 
churches had already been in existence for a considerable time; and that the despotic rule 
of Domitian is plainly reflected in the description of the Beast.* Hengstenberg further 
pertinently remarks, that the opposite conclusions, which some profess to draw from indivi¬ 
dual passages of the Apocalypse, are attained only by affixing a literal interpretation to these 
passages, in contravention of the character of this symbolical Scripture. 

In a chronological reference we have the following to remark. In accordance with the 
second Epistle to Timothy, we must necessarily suppose that Timothy was still the head of the 
Ephesian Church at about the time when a John, or a pseudo-John, is declared to have taken 
uoon him to write, in an episcopal character, to the whole diocese of this metropolis.f 

The Apocalypse, therefore, belongs to the time of Domitian; and in respect of its 
visional origin, it came into existence on Patmos. Where it was written —whether in Pat- 
moe or in Ephesus—might appear doubtful. The circumstance that the Apostle despatches 
an epistle to Ephesus is, however, in favor of the assumption that he indited the Book 
whilst he was still on Patmos. 

The darkest point amongst many dark points attaching to modern criticism, is the 
supposition that the popular Roman tradition setting forth the speedy return of Nero, as 
one who was not really dead, but only reported so to be, could have been weakly accredited 
by an Apostolic man such as the author of the Apocalypse is, perforce, admitted to be, and 
that it could have been made a principal item in his visionary task. 

It is as little within the bounds of possibility that the Apocalyptist, as a mere successor 
of Daniel, should have contemplated by the Great Beast (Rev. xiii.), which embraces 
all the four Danielic beasts, t.«., all the world-monarchies, a single king; or that he 
should have reduced a symbolical king, signifying an entire world-monarchy, to a single 
individual king. 

{ 4 IMPORT OP THE APOCALYPSE. ITS TWOFOLD OPERATION. 

Though the Old Testament Prophets were forced lamentingly to cry: “ Who hath be¬ 
lieved our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ” (Is. liii. 1), still their word 
did not return void, but did substantially accomplish that whereto it was sent (Is. lv. 8-11). 
Though Jewish national pride did sensuously and chiliastically misinterpret the prophetic 
pictures of God’s Kingdom, with disastrous effects for the great fanatical mass of the Jewish 
people, yet the elect of the nation have taken counsel of the prophetic Word concerning 
Israel’s future, and have found it a compass in all times of darkness. It has lifted up and 
quickened their hope; it has inspired them with patience and perseverance in the sorest 
struggles; and, through the better understanding of its spiritual meaning, they have learned 
to And in its symbolical promises the true path of the future, and have thus been taught 
renunciation of the world and the abandonment of all sensuous hopes relative to the King¬ 
dom. With the aid of the prophetic Word, the pious of Israel could familiarize themselves 
with the idea of a poor Messiah; of a Messiah who should, through suffering, attain unto 
glory. The prophecy of John the Baptist is founded upon the word of the Old Testament 
Prophets; and the like is true of the whole theocratic self-surrender and import of Mary. 
Nay, Christ Himself found a comforting confirmation of the rightness [appointedness] of the 
different stages of His life and passion in the Old Testament Prophecies, as is proved by the 
whole series of His references to the Old Testament Thus, too, the Apostles, with the 
clearest spiritual vision, connected all their promulgations, doctrines, prophecies, and conso¬ 
lations with the Old Testament in general; more particularly, however, with the prophetic 


• 8m Hengstenberg, Lp.L Lange's ApottoL ZetidUer , IL, p. 452. 

f I n an ecclesiastical reference it is declared by many that a presbyter John, In Ephesus, took upon himself to despatch 
s grand exhortation to the seven churches, though the authority of presbyters was limited to the church to which they 
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word; and, finally, in the most special manner, with eschatologico-apocalyptic prophetic 
words—with passages in the second half of Isaiah; with Zechariah and Daniel.* 

It is, consequently, to be expected that the Apocalypse should be destined to fill a similar 
place in the times of the New Covenant; that, in an analogous manner, it must, therefore, 
necessarily remain, for the majority of Christians, an obscure Book—a Book, not simply mys¬ 
terious, but even enigmatical; that it should be an occasion to many of misunderstanding, 
of visionary and fanatical misinterpretation, as was the Old Testament Eschatology to the 
Pharisees; that it should become an offence to many, as were the Prophets to the Sadducees; 
and yet that it should continue to be, to the kernel of the Christian Church, a guiding-star 
over the path of the future, shining all the brighter for the gathering gloom of the times. 
Hence it follows that, in this its import and destination, it will be subject to constant 
development and confirmation in the days of the future. 

It is said that the Chiliasm of the primitive age of Christianity was kindled and nour¬ 
ished by this Book. In the Thessalonian Church, however, chiliastic expectations developed 
themselves before there was an Apocalypse. And as surely as the second Epistle to the 
Thessalonians refuted such chiliastic fancies, so surely has the Apocalypse, with its grand 
perspective into a distant future of the Kingdom of God, and with its exhortation to martyr- 
patience, exercised a similar composing and purifying influence; whilst, on the other hand, 
throughout the actual martyr-period, it comforted, strengthened, and lifted up afflicted be¬ 
lievers in the midst of their great temptations. 

Possible though it was in the Middle Ages for men, in the most subtile chiliastic enthu¬ 
siasm, to imagine that they had already reached the time of the Millennial Kingdom, yet* 
even then, the healthful counter-operation of the Apocalypse was not lacking. The signs 
of this Book gradually encouraged the firmer minds to make a bold stand against the bound¬ 
less encroachments of the Hierarchy; and though false anticipations and wild extravagancies 
are to be met with at this time, as in the case of Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen, in the 
visionary and enthusiastic Franciscans, and many quiet thinkers and prayers, owing to the 
fact that they held Antichrist to be significant of the Papacy, still the large element of truth 
in the partly defective, partly erroneous exegesis of the time served to weaken the terrible 
spell in which priestly despotism held men’s consciences, and, by means of the Mystics and 
the various forms which Protestantism assumed in the Middle Ages, to prepare the way for 
the Reformation. It was relatively a small thing for Boniface to fell the great oak of Thor, 
at Geismar, f in comparison with the boldness that was requisite finally to lay the axe to 
the tree of the conscience-despotism of the Middle Ages. 

It is true that, in the period of the Reformation, a new chiliastic misunderstanding was 
inflamed by the coloring and images of the Apocalypse; a misunderstanding resident chiefly 
in the minds of the fanatical masses. Since that day there has been a constant growth of 
miniature chiliastic absurdities, the offspring of a sensuo-enthusiastic apprehension of the 
Apocalypse. But though ancient Protestant orthodoxy was fain to view the sombre times 
in which it was placed through so rosy a medium as to fancy itself in the midst of the 
Millennial Kingdom; though it recently, in the person of Hengstenberg, could even believe 
this Kingdom to be already past; and though, on the other hand, a rationalistic exegesis, 
under the pretence of according greater weight to the historical basis of this Book, has 
robbed it of its eschatological import, its high signification, as portraying the history of 


• [Jewish national pride did, indeed, ignore those Prophecies which foretold an Advent of the Messiah in humiliation, and 
Jewish carnal ism did misinterpret those which spoke of the future Kingdom as one of righteousness. With these errors 
Chiliasm i»m no sympathy. But Jewish piety never relinquished Israel's hope of a political Kingdom to be established 
on earth (in which righteousness should prevail). This hope Chiliasm also entertains. It is from a failure to distinguish 
between a mere political Kingdom, aud apolitical Kingdom established and conducted on principles of righteousness and 
In which righteousness shall dwell, that much of the opprobrious denunciation of Chiliasm proceeds; as thongh one 
should charge upon the advocates of the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, that they contemplate a sensuous 
Heaven, and place the gratification of carnal lusts amongst the joys of the blessed. This failure to distinguish is akin to 
that of the Jews of our Saviour's day; although, it is admitted, it occurs at a different stand-point. It may also be 
observed, that a grevt system is not properly chargeable with the extravagancies of a few individual supporters. (See also 
the Excursus on the Basilefa, p. 03 sqq., especially Part II.)—R. R. C.] 
f [See Neander's Church History , Vol. III., p. 61 ( \ m. Ed.)—E. R. C.] 
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God’s Kingdom; it has, nevertheless, worked out its destination in the centre of the evan¬ 
gelical congregations of the faithful, fostering the hope of better times; animating the 
cause of missions; stripping the idols of the modern day—for instance, the first Napoleon— 
of their magic lustre; and confirming more and more the lofty middle station of the faithful 
as between the hierarchic and anarchic minds of the most recent times. 

Doubtless, in the future, the importance and influence of this Book will constantly in¬ 
crease with the increasing confusion and gloom of the times, with the increasing danger 
which they offer to sound and sober faith. 

But, in considering the grand position which, as the New Testament Book of Futurity, 
the Apocalypse now occupies and shall continue to maintain, let us not forget the quiet in¬ 
fluence which it has exerted as a word of God, opened here and there by one and another 
believer; a word embracing the past and every present, as well as the future; a word which 
has operated through all the Christian ages to the instruction and edification of the Church, 
and especially of individual, contemplative readers of the Bible; operated as an inexhaus*; 
tible spring of instruction, and even of study, of consolation, of elevation, of warning, and 
direction. 

It is, further, a wonderful feet that this most mysterious of all the Biblical Books 
seems destined to mediate, in its retroaction, an ever richer explanation of all Holy Scrip¬ 
ture—above all, of the Prophetic writings, especially the Old Testament Eschatologies and 
Apocalypses^ 

Notwithstanding all this, the Apocalypse is not a popular Scripture. Its author is con¬ 
scious, at the very beginning of his work, that his revelation is designed, primarily, only for 
the servant of the Lord , in a special sense; and though at the end he repeats the direction 
given him, that the Book shall remain unsealed (ch. xxii. 10), he is, nevertheless, convinced 
that, unsealed, it will be a sealed Book to many; that many will add to it and many take 
away from it. Accordingly, he has furnished the holy and glorious concluding Scripture of 
the Bible with an earnest warning, though he was unable to prevent men from ignoring the 
pure sense of even this warning word. Christ makes an entirely analogous provision in refer¬ 
ence to the Law, Matt. v. 19 (comp. Comm, on Matthew , p. 110 [Am. Ed.]). He who augments 
the terrors of the Apocalypse by englooming additions, prepares for himself an additional 
burden of Apocalyptic plagues. But he who superficializes its prophecies, lessens his share 
in the great epic, triumphal joys of the Kingdom of God. If he have done this in innocent 
narrow-mindedness, an idyllic measure of joy may still be his; he may “ sport with the 
lamb on the water’s edge,”—he can have no conception of the joys of the lofty watch-tower. 
Even modern criticism, so one-sided in many respects, has felt itself constrained occa¬ 
sionally to make laudatory mention of the religious importance and influence of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, comp., e. g., Beuss [Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften N. T., p. 146). 

V 

25. VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS OP THE APOCALYPSE. HISTORY AND LITERATURE OP 

ITS EXEGESIS. 

The history of the various explanations of the Revelation of John has been treated in 
detail in Lucked work: Versuch einer vollst&ndigen Einleitung in die Offenbarung Johannis 
[Attempt at a Complete Introduction to the Revelation of John], p. 950 sqq. Bleek also 
has given a somewhat circumstantial account of it in his Lectures on the Apocalypse [ For- 
lesungen fiber die Apocalypse ], p. 23 sqq. De Wette has given a synoptical view of it in his 
Commentary, Introduction , p. 14 sqq. 

In sketching briefly the essential points of Exegesis, we follow the plan of Lucke; 
without, however, sharing his views. In accordance with the fundamental principle that 
the situation of the Chinch has, in every age, exercised a decisive influence upon the inter¬ 
pretation of this Book, we distinguish: 1. The pre-Constantinian Martyr Era. 2. The Old 
Catholic Era, extending to the beginning of the Middle Ages, or to Gregory the Great. 3. The 
first and predominantly Theocratic half of the Middle Ages, to the time of Innocent III. 

4. The second and altogether Absolutist-Hierarchical half of the Middle Ages, reaching to the 
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Reformation. 5. The period of Old Protestant Theology. 6. The Pietisto-Mystical period. 
7. The Historico-Critical and Rationalistic period. 8. The Modem Time, as the period 
of the most manifold antitheses and of incipient universal Apocalyptics. 

I. The Pre- Constantinian Period . 

Fundamental Thought: The Millennial Kingdom is to come ; according to the chiliastic view , 
its coming is imminent. Here, however, we must disclaim the false idea entertained by 
Lucke, and many modem exegetes, who confound the expectation of a real, triumphant 
Kingdom of God, which, in a symbolical sense, is to last a thousand years, with Chiliasm 
proper. This fundamental error, alone, obscures the worth of the otherwise so valuable work 
of Lucke; its value is no less diminished by his modem definition of historical interpreta¬ 
tion, according to which definition only the lower region of the people makes genuine history. 
Another faulty feature of his book is the failure to distinguish between symbolical 
and allegoristic interprctatiQn, the latter of which invariably forms the complement of a false 
historical interpretation. Finally, we would call attention to his own misunderstanding of 
the idea of recapitulation , and his polemic against the misunderstood idea of the same. 

The Chiliasm which was already germinant in the time of the Apostles (see 1 Thess.), 
which did not wait for the Apocalypse, which attained its rudest development in the Chili¬ 
asm of Cerinthus, was followed by the Church-historical Chiliasm of the Montanists. In 
antithesis to this last, the Apocalypse was rejected by the Alogians, and by Carius in Rome. 
It was recognized, indeed, by Origen, but allegoristically treated by him (allegorical it was of 
itself). Origcn’s disciple, Dionysius of Alexandria, denied that it was written by the 
Apostle John, yet admitted its canonicalness; he, however diminished its dignity and worth 
by assigning the authorship of it to the presbyter John, in which opinion he appears to have 
been timidly followed by Eusebius. 

On the other hand, the realistic apprehension of Justin Martyr and Irenseus—the latter 
of whom is the most important authority concerning the Apocalypse of this period—with all 
its uncertainty in exegetical method, must, in respect of its sound church ly bent, be carefully 
distinguished from chiliastic notions;* so much the more, since Irenseus couches in symboli¬ 
cal terms his grand conception of the Millennial Kingdom as a transition period intervening 
between the form which the Kingdom of God wears in this dispensation and that which it 
will assume’in the dispensation to come. 

Hippolytus was akin to Irenseus. Ho was especially versed in Apocalyptic symbolism: 
he was, however, on the one hand more historical (literal) than Irenaeus, and, on the other, 
because more historical, more allegoristic. 

The Martyr Yictorinus of Petabio (A. D. 303) coincides with this period so far as time 
is concerned; in point of fact, however, he forms the beginning of the following period.. 

Lactantius anticipated the <irrival of the Millennial Kingdom at the end of the sixth 
series of a thousand years—soon, therefore (in about two hundred years); he believed that 
Rome should first fall, as also the dominion of Antichrist, who, according to him, was to come 
out of the East. 


II. The Old Catholic Time Down to Gregory the Great 
Fundamental Thought: The Millennial Kingdom has already appeared with the Victorious 
Coming of Christ. There is still extant a Commentary on the Apocalypse written by Yictori¬ 
nus, bishop of Petabio, in Pannonia.f He regards the thousand years as an approximate 
designation of the time that should elapse from the first Coming of Christ to the end of the 
world. The details of his interpretation are somewhat grossly historical and allegoristic. 
Yet he gives the first sketch of the cyclical mode of presentation , in contradistinction to the chrono¬ 
logical method (Liicke, p. 980). For a long time subsequent to him, the study of the Apocalypse 
was checked by the Dogmatics of the Synods, the criticism of Eusebius, et al. f and the Church’s 
satisfaction with its connection with the State. “Not until the end of the fifth century did 


* Id opposition to LUcke, p. 955. 

f Whilst much, relating to this subject, that belongs to the former period, has been lost. 
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there appear among the Greeks the first connected and complete Commentary on the Apoca¬ 
lypse, written by Andreas of Cappadocia.” This work is in many respects correctly symbolical; 
frequently, however, Origenistically allegoristic. Liicke censures its author for not referring 
ch. vi. 12 to the destruction of Jerusalem, and for “ not even interpreting ch. xi. 1 sqq. as re¬ 
lating to the Temple at Jerusalem.” Andreas , exegesis approaches more nearly to that of 
Lucke in ch. xi. 8 and xi. 13; but his refusal to interpret ch. xvii. 8 as having reference to the 
returning Nero, declaring that this notion is based upon unchristian yor/reia^ Liicke considers 
as denoting a want of proper regard for historical truth I In some other respects, also, he 
evidences a more correct understanding of the Apocalypse than was possessed by Liicke 
(see Liicke, p. 987), e. g., in the assumption that the seven heads and mountains are seven 
world-kingdoms. Many points, we admit, are involved in perplexity and uncertainty, 
especially the sequence of events. He, also, placed the time of the Millennial Kingdom in 
the period intervening between the first Coming of Christ in the flesh and the coming of 
Antichrist. 

The second independent Greek commentator is Arethas, who succeeded Andreas in the 
archiepiscopal chair of Csesarea, in Cappadocia, in the sixth century. 

In the Latin Church, Augustine and Jerome are the first whose views claim our atten¬ 
tion ; they wrote no Commentaries on the Apocalypse. Augustine’s view of the “ recapitula¬ 
tion” of the Apocalypse is a totally external one (Liicke, p. 994), like his analogous view of 
the days’ works of creation.* He, too, regards the Millennial Kingdom as significant of 
the present rule of Christ. Jerome interprets allegorically, e. g ., he makes the Holy City 
denote the present world. The Donatist Tichonius, a contemporary of Augustine, wrote a 
Commentary on the Apocalypse which, altered probably in conformity to the views of the 
Church, has been classed among the works of Augustine. Primasius and Cassiodorus made 
use of Tichonius. Primasius, likewise, favored the view of the parallel recapitulative style 
of the Apocalypse.f Cassiodorus also reckoned the Millennial Kingdom from the birth of 
Christ; he held the first Resurrection to be significant of Baptism. 

“ The view of the antithesis between the Church and the worldly State was now continu¬ 
ally and increasingly pressed upon the Apocalypse.”— Lucke. 

HL First and Predominantly Theocratico-Hierarchical Half of the Middle Ages to the Time 

of Innocent III 

Fundamental Thought: The Millennial Kingdom threatens to come to an end in this period , 
with the advent of the year 1000 (or, regarding the number as an approximate one, somewhat 
later). The first commentators of this period are Bede and Ansbert. The former followed 
the method of Tichonius. Ansbert availed himself of the writings of Victorinus. He is in 
favor of the so-called recapitulation and (justly), declares the application of ch. xiii. 3 to Nero 
to be absurd. Next come Berengaudus, the Benedictine, Haymo, bishop of Ilalberstadt, and 
Walafried Strabo, in the ninth century; no one of these gives evidence of particular origi¬ 
nality. 

lt The conventional interpretation of the Apocalypse, according to which the Millennial 
Kingdom was dated from the first Appearance of Christ, etc., was productive, especially in 
the last decades of the tenth and in the beginning of the eleventh century, of a great move¬ 
ment in the Church. Men expected the speedy coming of Antichrist, and the end of the 
world.” The end of the world did not come, and the delusion passed away. Now, however, 
the interpretation was modified into a symbolical acceptation of the number one thousand , 
as denoting an indefinite age. 

Liicke leaves undecided the query as to whether the Greek exegete, (Ecumenius, wrote a 
Commentary on the Apocalypse (Lucke, p. 992). 

In the twelfth century, Richard of St. Victor produced a Commentary on the Apoca¬ 
lypse. In the thirteenth century, his example was followed by Albertus Magnus. The 


* “ Malta dicuntur, ut modem legeatis excrceanL” 

f IDs interpretation of the name 606 is interesting (see Liicke, p. 0971. 
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Commentaries attributed to Anselm of Canterbury and Thomas Aquinas belong to a latec 
time. The mode of interpretation continues, as a whole, historico-allegotistic. 

IV. Second and Absolutist-Hierarchical Half of the Middle Ages from Innocent III. to the 

Reformation, 

Fundamental Thoughts : 1. The Millennial Kingdom is soon to expire, 2. It is soon to arrive . 
The method is the same as in the preceding period. Predominant practical and arbitrary 
application of the Apocalyptic predictions to the circumstances of the time. 

“ The prevalent custom of attributing to the Apocalypse imaginary allegorical and 
mystical meanings was the occasion of a growing abuse of this Scripture. Any historical 
condition of the Church whatsoever—every stand-point assumed by individuals or classes— 
every party aim, even—every curious inquiry into the future—every craving after it was be¬ 
lieved to be provided with its immediately corresponding Divine prophetic word of condemna¬ 
tion, of encouragement, or consolation—nay, it was even. maintained that the Apocalypse 
furnished exact information in regard to the time of these various phenomena.” (Lucke, 
p. 1005.) 

“ The Romish Church commenced this public abuse.” Innocent III. declared that Mo¬ 
hammedanism was Antichristianity, and Mohammed the false prophet. Subsequently, the 
Hohenstaufens were called Antichristianity; and, again, the heretical opposition was thus de¬ 
nominated. The opposition turned the tables. Gregory IX. first called Frederick II. the Beast 
of the abyss; whereupon Frederick retorted by applying the same appellation to the Pope. 

There is a celebrated interpretation of the Apocalypse from the pen of the Abbot Joachim 
of Floris, in Calabria.* From this and other writings of Joachim, the visionary and enthu¬ 
siastic party of the Franciscans fabricated the u Everlasting Gospel,” after Rev. xiv. 6. 
This suggests the Introductorius in Eoangelium AZternum, by Fraier Gerhardus. (We mu>t 
also mention the Postils on the Apocalypse, by John Peter de Oliva, A. D. 1297). The 
disposition of the Ages into the Kingdoms of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
forms the chronological clue of Fraier Gerhardus 1 work; according to him, the period of 
consummation begins with the year 1254 Joachim of Floris, however, construed the Apoca¬ 
lypse as, from its nature, it should be construed, i. e., more or less cyclically (see Lucke, p. 
1009). Joachim does not regard the Papacy itself as Antichrist; Antichrist, he declared, 
was mixtus — compounded of the corruption of the Church, the enmity of the State to the 
Church, and Saracen and heretical opposition; “Rome, as the carnal Church, is the new 
Babylon; the Papacy is, as Dante represents it, Antichristian only in its secularization ” 
“Not merely the fanatical Franciscans, but also the Catharists, and Apostolicals, the Wal- 
denses, the Wicliffites, and Hussites, armed themselves with the Apocalypse as an offensive 
and defensive weapon against Rome and the Roman Papacy.” 

Both sides indulged in chronological computations, suiting them to their respective 
interests (see Lficke, p. 1010 sqq.). Nicholas de Lyra regarded the Apocalypse as a prophetic 
mirror of all history. Laurentius Valla and Erasmus explained only the verbal sense of the 
Apocalypse, avoiding deeper investigations; yet Erasmus, in one remark of his, hinted at 
an historical interpretation, as representative of the then existing time. 

V. Period of Old Protestant Theology down to the Appearance of Pietism . 

Fundamental Thought: The thousand years are past Over against this orthodoxistic opinion , 
the Anabaptist view: The thousand years have just dawned. Method still litero-bistorical as 
a whole, in conjunction with allegoristic details. Prominent antithesis between the chrono¬ 
logical and the parallel disposition of the Apocalypse. 

“ The interpretation of Luther marks, in general, the spirit in which the Apocalypse 
was henceforth interpreted and used in the new Church. Down to more modern days, it be¬ 
longed to the churchly character of Protestant exegesis to regard the Apocalypse as a pro¬ 
phetic compendium of Church History; the reference of its prophecy to the Antichristianity 


• Admiranda ExpotiUo vcmerabtii* AbbaUt Joachim in JUbnm, do. 
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of papal Borne being looked upon as a settled thing. This is the spirit of almost all the 
Commentaries of the Reformed as well as the Lutheran theologians of this period. The only 
particular point of difference in them is, that some, like Luther, Chytraeus, and the generality, 
assume an historical progress in prophetic development; whilst others, like Conradi, apply 
the law of parallelism to the Apocalypse, and assume a progress from the obscure to the 
plain. Only a few, like Theodore Beza and Joachim Camerarius, refrained from a prophetic 
interpretation, and directed their energies principally to a discussion of the verbal meaning 
and the immediate historical references of the Apocalypse.” Lucke. 

The interpretation of Luther, in the Preface to the Apocalypse (see Lucke, p. 1014), is very 
external and abortive; it is arranged to suit the facts of Church History. The thousand years, 
as he thinks, extend from the time of the Apocalyptist to Gregory VII. The Catholic inter¬ 
pretation of this period is akin to the Protestant, with the exception, of course, of a polemic 
resentment of the charge of Antichristianity (Lucke, p. 1019). Among the Catholic exegetes, 
we must mention Bellarmine, Ribeira, Alcassar (the latter, according to Hentenius and Salme- 
ron, makes the following disposition of the Apocalypse: [1] Conflict of the Church of Christ 
with the synagogue, chs. v.-xi.; [2] with Roman heathenism, with worldly power and fleshly 
wisdom, chs. xii.-xix.; [3] Victory, repose, and glorification of the Church, chs. xx.-xxii.). 
Alcassar’s follower was Cornelius a Lapide. His first Protestant opponent was David Paraeus, 
whose system of interpretation was partly cyclical, partly chronological (according to Collado, 
Lausanne, a. d. 1551; he, however, took for granted a perfect parallelism between the seals, 
trumpets, and vials of wrath). Leading idea: The Apocalypse a drama. The summit of 
anti-papistical interpretation was reached in the Commentary of the fanatical Hoe von 
Honegg. An approach to the cyclical apprehension of the Apocalypse is marked by the 
synchronistic method of the English commentator Mede (first part of the Apocalypse: the 
fortunes of the Kingdom; second part: the history of the Church). Cocceius apprehends 
the Apocalypse as portraying the history of the Church.* Witsius, the antagonist of Cocceius, 
was in favor of the “ recapitulation ” theory. Grotius, according to Liicke’s ideas, repre¬ 
sented a great progress in exegesis; he explained the Apocalypse in the light of the historical 
events of its time, and of the time immediately subsequent to its composition. The Millen¬ 
nial Kingdom, he declares, commenced with the edict of Constantine, in the year 311. 
Hammond and Clericus interpret similarly. To this period belong also, on the one hand, 
the fanatical book of Eleonore Petersen; on the other, the explication of Bossuet, after 
Alcassar, Grotius, and Hammond. Bossuet applies the number 666 to Dioclesian; the 
loosing of Satan at the end of the thousand years, he thinks, has reference to the Turks and 
Lutheranism. The French Catholic exegetes, Le Maltre de Sacy and Aubert de Verse, in 
point of characteristics, likewise belong to this period. 


VI. The Pietistuy Mystical Period . 

Predominant Fundamental Thought: The Millennial Kingdom is to come . Application of 
Apocalyptic chronology in a cabalistic, rather than a symbolical, sense. 

The Spenerian hope of better times leaned for support on the Apocalypse; it marks 
the beginning of a turn in exegesis (Lucke, p. 1028). Even the important work of Vitringa 
(’Avdxpujic, etc.) which Lucke does not sufficiently appreciate—once more placed Antichrist’s 
appearance in the future, and found many followers (see the notes in Lucke, p. 1035). He 
restored the polemical interpretation of the Apocalypse against Rome—an interpretation 
which had been discarded by Grotius. 

The more definite application of Apocalyptic numbers was commenced by the English 
exegete Whiston (a theologian and mathematician). He first declared that Christ’s Coming 
should take place in the year 1715; and then transferred it to 1766. The great philosopher 
Isaac Newton was the author of Observations on Daniel and the Revelation of John. He supposed 
that the Revelation was written in the reign of Nero, and believed that it could be understood 
only so far as it was fulfilled; the grand revolution of things predicted in Rev. x. 7 and xi. 


* Anton Drteeeen wm aftu&taetlcnl follower of this commentator; he flourished in the beginning of the eighteenth 
c entnr y (see Lflcho, p. 1068> 
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12 had not yet come to pass, according to him. In complete contrast to Newton, the master 
of numbers, the theologian Albrecht Bengel, in various writings (Lucke, p. 1039), especially 
in the “Erkldrtc Offenbarung Johannes,” founded his interpretation particularly on the defi¬ 
nition of the Apocalyptic numbers. On his elaborate aud ingenious theory of numbers, comp. 
Lucke (p. 1040 sqq.) and Burk, Leben und Wirken Bengels [Life and Labors of Bengel ] (p. 260 
sqq.). In BengePs exegesis historistic error walks hand in hand with chronistical misunder¬ 
standing. The Angel with the everlasting Gospel (ch. xiv. 6) was declared to be Johannes 
Arndt or his schooL The Angel who announces the fall of Babylon (ch. xiv. 8) was thought to 
be Spener or his school. The Millennial Kingdom, it was said, was to begin on the eighteenth 
of June, 1836. Notwithstanding the impugnment of the Bengelian system, on the part of 
Pfeiffer and Kohlreiff principally, that exegete found admiring followers; by some, his system 
is conserved, with modifications, down to the present day. Liicke furnishes us with a record 
of his earlier disciples, p. 1044 (note 2; in reference to the diffusion of his system in England 
and Denmark, see p. 1045, note 1). The person who most overrated him was (Etinger, 
although the latter endeavored to combine the system of Bengel with the thoroughly chili- 
astic Apocalyptics of Swedenborg. The more recent followers of Bengel, forming an anti¬ 
thesis to the historico*critical and rationalistic mode of interpretation which has come in 
vogue since his day, are mentioned by Lucke, p. 1055. They are as follows: Michael, Fried¬ 
rich Semler, Jung Stilling (Siegesgeschichte), Typke, Gerken, Opitz, Leutwein, Euhle von Li- 
lienstem, Sander. A long sepes of writings, reaching down to the present time, are by Liicke 
regarded as offshoots of the Bengelian bent, p. 1055, note 4. 

VH. Historico- Critical and Rationalistic Period. 

Fundamental Tone or Key-note: Predominant Volatilizing of Apocalyptic Eschatology ; 
especially the Prophecy of the Millennial Kingdom ; amid a constantly gaining confounding of 
such Prophecy with Chiliasm . 

The motive or inciting cause of the period which we are at present examining—a motive 
whose sketching by Liicke is not distinguished for clearness—was, negatively, that system of 
criticism which maintained that the Apocalypse consisted of purely supernatural predictions 
of Church History and church-historical numbers; and which applied such exegesis to the 
support of chiliastic extravagances. Positively, it was the felt need of a firm historical and 
psychological basis for the prophetic glimpses of futurity. The errors of this new critical 
bent were the issue, in part, of the delight which was occasioned by the novel historical 
stand-point — historical, it was believed, for the first time in a true sense. For the rest, 
these errors proceeded from doubt as to the Spirit of Prophecy, as to the authenticity of 
the Apocalypse, as to the demonic forms of the kingdom of darkness, and as to the reality 
of Biblical Eschatology. 

According to Liicke, Abauzit of Geneva inaugurated this tendency in his Essai but 
VApocalypse. “ The Revelation, written probably under Nero, is nothing—according to its 
own profession—but une extension de la prophetic du Sauveur sur la ruins de TEtat JudalqueP 
The German Wetstein was guilty of a curtailing and stinting of the Apocalypse, similar to 
that attempted by the French Swiss. According to Wetstein, Gog and Magog made their 
appearance in the rebellion instigated by Barcochba. Harenberg took sides with Abauzit, 
submitting, however, that the last four chapters of the Apocalypse are eschatological. He 
believed the Book to have been originally written.in Hebrew. Semler* “thought that the 
true original spirit of the Apocalypse was Jewish chiliastic fanaticism.” 

On the common basis of a one-sided criticism, Herder formed an antithesis to Semler in 
this question as in other and more general respects. The contrast is exhibited in his work 
entitled: Maran-Atha, das Buch von der Zukunft des Herm , des Neuen Testaments Siegel.f 
[Maran-Atha; the Book of the Cming of the Lord: the Seat of the New Testament] The 
historical perspective of this book is, like that of Abauzit, barren and contracted in the 


* Tor particulars relative to Abausit and Semler, see Bleek, pp. 55-67. 
f See Bleek, pp. 58, 59. 
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extreme: it consists of Jerusalem and the Jewish war. The formal treatment of the Apoca¬ 
lyptic theme, on the contrary, is enthusiastic, full of idealization, and appreciation of the 
figurative language of the Orient (see Lucke’s commendation). Herder called the Apoca¬ 
lypse : “A picture-book, setting forth the rise, the visible existence, and the future of Christ’s 
Kingdom in figures and similitudes of His first Coming, to terrify and to console.” Hartvvig, 
though the disciple of Herder, abandoned the Oriental view for the Greek, holding, with 
Parous, that the Apocalypse was a drama. This dramatical view of the Scripture in question 
was subsequently fully carried out by Eichhom. Others, taking a more general, poetical view 
of the Apocalypse, made metrical versions of it; of these the chief were those of Sckreiber 
and Munter, and one by a follower of Bengel, Ludwig von Pfeil. The interpretation already 
advanced by many, according to which the Apocalypse depicted the downfall of Judaism 
and heathenism, and the tranquillity and glory of the Kingdom of Christ, re-appeared in 
the writings of Herrenschneider (Tentamen Apocalypseos). Johannsen, in his Offcnbarung 
Johannes , set forth a similar view. Thoroughly novel and original, at variance both with 
the ancient Church-historical and the modern synchrono-historical view, is the book which 
appeared under the title of Briefe uber die Offenbarung Johannis. Ein Buck fur die Starken, 
die schioach heissen, Leipzig, 1784. [Letters on the Revelation of John . A Book for the Strong, 
who are called Weak\ . “ The [anonymous] author interprets all specials as generals, relative to 
the laws, arrangements and developments of nature and of the human life in general; amid, 
and according to, which laws, arrangements, and developments, God’s Kingdom on earth 
shall one day be perfected.” Kleuker maintained once more the eschatological signification 
of the Revelation ( Ueber Ursprung und Zweck, etc, [On the Origin and Design, etc,]). On 
the other hand, Lucke mentions as followers of the bent of Herder and Eichhom, Lange, 
Von Hagen, Lindemann Matthai, Yon Heinrichs (p. 1055). 

VTIL Modem Times as the Period of the most Manifold Antitheses and of Beginning 

Universal Apocalyptics. 

Fundamental Tone or Key-note: Gradual forthcoming to view of the Theocratic mode of 
presentation in historical Cycles and conventional Biblical and Apocalyptical Symbols; amid 
the working of Chiliastic, historistic , and neocritical Antitheses. 

The first impulse to the furtherance of the study of the Apocalypse, by the study of 
Apocalyptic literature, was given by Corrodi in his critical history of Chiliasm, of which he 
had, however, no clear conception. With critical studies, in detail, on the literature of this 
subject, Bleek entered the lists as early as 1820* (Liicke, p. 1058). He was followed by Ewald, 
with his Latin Commentary, issued in 1828. Zullig’s work, entitled: Johannes, des Qottbe - 
sprachten eschatologische Qeschichte [ The Eschatological History of John, The man to whom 
God spoke], combined great pretensions with the most limited field of view, restricting the 
prophecy of the Book to the destruction of Jerusalem; in its formal aspect, however, it 
furnished archaeologico-apocalyptic material. Lucke closes the examination of the achieve¬ 
ments of German Theology in this direction with the names of Tinius, De Wette, Hofmann, 
Hengstenberg, Thiersch. The first is designated as popular; his views occupy a middle 
station between the ancient and the more modern treatment of the Apocalypse. De Wette 
bears off the palm. The reactionary sentiments of Hengstenberg—to whose learning and 
achievements, in particular directions, special prominence is given—are, according to Lucke, 
conjoined with elements truly promotive of .the growth of Apocalyptic science; for instance, 
die chapter on the time of the composition of the Apocalypse is an article of considerable 
value. It is a well-known fact, however, that Hengstenberg’s Commentary (popularized by 
Dreasei, and translated into Dutch by Schotel), has given marked offence by its false resto¬ 
ration of the obsolete view in regard to the Millennial Kingdom—as if it were already past. 
The refutationsf of this view, however, have occasioned fresh vindications of it—effusions 

• See Meek, VorUnmgen [Lectures], p. 00. 

f Hebert, FUr den OitUamue, Nuremberg, 1850. Rlemann, Lot 1000 jOhrige Retch gehSri nicht der VergangenhetL, 
tandem der Zmkunfl on, G Utersi oh, 1800. Die 1000 Jahre der Offenb. Joh ., Eoang. Oemeindeblatt /Ur Rheinl. und Wextf^ 
1UL (So*. 12,13> Block (H. Wn.), Die StiiryUn&uiglccU der Lehr* von tausmdJOhrigen Retch (Elberfeld, I860). 
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which seem to indicate that the doctrine in question is regarded as a choice and precious 
item of genuine Lutheranism.* 

Lucke has given utterance to an acknowledgment of the mediatory view of Thiersch 
(in his work, Die Kirche im apostolischen Zeitalier , p. 251 sqq.) in terms more favorable than 
could have been expected after his deliverances against the “ recapitulation ” theory. 
Thiersch thinks that the Apocalypse, as a whole, should be regarded as a cyclical arrangement 
of visions, and maintains that, in detail, it possesses the character of prefigurative types of 
the development of the judgment of the world. Ldcke’s acknowledgment has almost the 
aspect of assent. 

In conclusion, L&cke glances at the most recent Apocalyptic Theology of the English 
Church “ on both sides of the water.’ 1 He also submits a list—laying claim to our thanks 
in so doing—of the most important English Apocalyptic works of modern times. This list, 
communicated to Lucke by Dr. Geibel of Liibec, contains the following names: Whitaker, 
Galloway, Woodhouse, Holmes, Fuller, Cunningham, Gauntlett, Tilloch, Culbertson, Croly, 
Woodliouse again, Hutcheson, Jones, Irving, Addis (p. 1066 sqq.). Lucke gives special 
prominence, however, to a work with which he is personally acquainted, viz . .• Samuel David¬ 
son’s Introduction to the New Testament, etc., 3 vols., London, 1848 to 1851. 

Davidson distinguished a fourfold manner of apprehending Apocalyptic Prophecy. 

1. Preterists The prophecies contained in the Apocalypse were fulfilled with the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the fall of heathen Home. This is the view of Bossuet, Grotius, 
Hammond, Wctstein, Eichhom, Ewald, De Wette, Lucke, and others, among whom is the 
American expositor, Moses Stuart. 

2. Continuisfo . The Apocalyptic prophecies are predictive of progressive history, being 
partly fulfilled, partly unfulfilled. Thus, Mede, Brightman, Isaac Newton, Woodhouse, 
Cunningham, Birks, Elliott (and many Germans). 

3. Simple Futurists. According to these, only the first three chapters relate to the his¬ 
torical present of the Seer, all else having reference to the absolute future of the Lord’s 
Appearing. Thus, Burgh, Maitland, Benj. Newton, Todd, and others. 

4. Extreme Futurists . Even the first three chapters of Revelation are a prophecy rela¬ 
tive to the absolute future of Christ’s Coming—being a prediction of the condition of the 
Jews after the first Resurrection. Kelley, and some Irish authors. 

Liicke’s criticism of this system, see on p. 1068. 

Davidson himself regards the Apocalypse as a prophetic poem of the Hebrew order, i. e., 
an Apocalypse. He justly maintains that the ages should be regarded as symbolical, not 
chronological, periods. Notwithstanding this, however, he lays down a historical, not a 
synchronistic, succession of prophecies: Jerusalem, heathen Rome, the heavenly Jerusalem; 
viewing them, however, in the light of symbolical terms. He also judges the Millennial 
Kingdom to have commenced with the conquest of heathen Rome, but makes it a period 
of indefinite duration; in this particular he, in some measure, resembles Hengstenberg. 

Luckc’s work is supplemented in De Wette’s Commentary , p. 14 sqq., by a number of 
notices (representatives of Parallelism, p. 15; the exegetes Seraph inns de Fermo, Ubertinus de 
Casalis, Lambert, Bullinger, Conrad, Jurieux, Launoi, Crocius, Mattk. Hofmann, Calovius, 
Luderwald, Holzhauser, Franz, Baumgarten-Crusius). This catalogue of Apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture is continued by Bleek; the work of this commentator, however, mingles views relative 
to the authenticity of the Apocalypse with those which have reference to its contents. 
Bleek embodies his own sentiments in the following propositions: 1. The Apocalypse was 
not written by the Apostle John, but by John the Presbyter of Papias; 2. It is not, as 
Eichhom maintains, a general description of Christianity, as elevated above Judaism and 
heathenism; but is intended to console and lift up the oppressed Christendom of its time 
by pointing to the nearness of the Lord’s return (by an error, then ?); 8. The Parousia of 
Christ is connected with the fall of heathenism, and especially of Rome, as the principal 

Chrifftiani, Uebersichtliehe DarsUUung da Jnhaltt der Apokatypse. The same, Bemerlcungen xwr AueUgvtng der Apckaiypee 
(Riga, Bacmeister). Volk, Der ChUiatmus seiner neuaten BcJe&mpfttmg gegenUber t Dorpafc, 1S09. 

* Althatu, Diedrioh , two Treatises, “ Wider den Chi l i a tMt u ” Brnnn, Kell, Kammentar su Eeeekid, de. 
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seat of heathenism; the destruction of Jerusalem, on the other hand, forms no particular 
item in the prophetic delineation of this Scripture; neither do the visions of the first part 
of ch. ix. contain any reference to particular historical events of the Roman-Jewish war. 

Da Wette, in compiling his own Commentary , availed himself freely of the manuscript 
of Bleek (see Bleek, p. 62). De Wette sets forth the view which he himself entertains under 
three heads: 1. Nero, the Antichrist. 2. The occupation—not destruction—of Jerusalem, an 
event which, for the Apocalyptist, is still in the future (the scope of Apocalyptic prophecy, 
then, is narrower than that of the Eschatological Discourse of Christ, Luke xxi. 24!). 
3. The Millennial Kingdom, intervening between the conquest of Antichrist and the end, and 
commencing after the first Resurrection. 

Lucks, besides viewing Rome as the new Babylon, maintains that Jerusalem presents 
an antithesis to the Kingdom of Christ, though he apprehends this antithesis in a less abso¬ 
lute sense (to which Bleek takes exception, Beitrdge eur Evangelien-Kritik, p. 187, and Stu- 
(Hen und Kritiken , 1855, p. 163). 

After an exposition of the fundamental idea of his book, Bleek first introduces 
Fr. Sander ( Versuch einer Erkldrung, etc.). Sander supposed that 1847 was the decisive 
year when the Millennial Kingdom should begin. Chr. Hofmann’s view, in “ Weissagung 
und ErftUlung ,” pp. 300-378, is sketched on p. 66 of Bleek’s work. Then follow Hengsten- 
berg, Ebrard, Auberlen. Incidental mention is likewise made of Elliott and Gaussen. The 
editor of Bleek’s Lectures has added an examination of the Commentary of Diisterdieck 
(Part XVI. of Meyer’s Commentary). 

The leading positions of Ch. Hofmann are as follows: The Apostle John was the author 
of the Apocalypse; he wrote in the reign of Domitian; the prophecies form distinct series, 
which, in part, run parallel with each other. The Woman, ch. xii., is the Israelitish Church; 
the Wilderness is the land of Israel, in the last days, when that land shall again—ac¬ 
cording to the whole Judaizing school of Hofmann—become the seat of Sacred History. 
Babylon is Rome; the Seven Kings are seven world-kingdoms. The Beast out of the Abyss is 
Antiochus EpiphanesI 

Hbngstenberg : John is the author of the Apocalypse; he wrote it in the time of Do¬ 
mitian. Its contents are: prophecies relative to world and Church history—principally 
fulfilled; they are arranged in seven groups, supplementary to each other. The Beast is the 
God-opposed world-power; it is portrayed in seven phases. The Head wounded to Death is 
the Roman world-power. The Bailie , ch. xix., denotes the Christianization of the Germans 1 
The Millennial Kingdom is past, having begun with the Christianization of the Germans. 
We have no warrant for assuming that any reference is made to the Romish Church, or to 
Judaism, or to idolatry in the abstract; but reference is had to the anti-Godly and anti- 
Christian temper of the world. No personal appearance of Antichrist is taught; no first 
Resurrection, in the true sense of the term, but the bliss of believers in the other world is 
Bet forth. The liberation of Satan, the time of Gog and Magog, is significant of our own 
time, especially since 1848 (according to this theory, Satan would now not only be bound, 
but must even already be cast into the lake of fire). 

Ebrabd (conclusion of Olshausen’s Commentary , Vol. VTL). He remarks, by way of 
preliminary, that his is the first attempt on record, distinctly and thoroughly to separate the 
interpretation of prophecy from the question as to its fulfillment (Bleek is of opinion that he 
has not zealously prosecuted this endeavor). His views are as follows:— 

The Seven Churches have a typical significance for the later Church. The Seven Heads of the 
Beast are seven world-monarchies. The sixth head is the Roman world-monarchy. This Ro¬ 
man world-power is the Beast that ascended out of the Sea ; one with the Whore or Babylon . 

The Ten Homs are the Germanic and Slavonic tribes of the migrating nations; these in¬ 
flict a deadly wound on the Roman world-power, which, however, revives in the new Roman 
Empire. The Papacy itself is the Beast that ascends out of the Earth , the False Prophet. The 
Seventh Head are ten kings in the last time. Then ensues the kingdom of the personal 
Antichrist and the fall of Babylon; finally, the return of Christ. The Forty-two Months^ 
1260 days (chs. xi. 2, 3, xii. 6, xiii. 5) are a mystical term for the entire period from the 
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destruction of Jerusalem by Titus to the conversion and restoration of the Jewish nation. 
Wonderful preservation of the corporeal Israel during the Antichristian time. The two 
witnesses are the Law and the Gospel. The 3i days , ch. xi. 9,11, like the 3} times, ch. xii. 
14, are equivalent to 3J years. 

Auuerlen (Der Prophet Daniel und die Offenbarung Joh. f Second [German] Edition, 
1857): Daniel forms the basis of the Apocalypse. The Beast out of the Sea is the world-power 
in general. The Seven Heads are seven world-monarchies. Conditional identification of the 
Woman in ch. xvii. 3, with the Woman in ch. xii. The Flight of the Woman into the Wilderness 
is the transfer of the Church of God from the Jews to the Gentiles, and its establishment at 
Home. The Harlot is the secularized Church of God in the world; not merely the Catholic 
Church, though that is denoted in a special degree. The Seven Mountains, ch. xvii. 9, are 
seven great world-powers, though with allusion to Rome. The Beast slain, as it were, to Death, 
and thus having a similarity to Christ, is an externally Christian world-kingdom which bears 
the Woman, the Harlot . Hereby are denoted a secularized Christianity and a Christianized 
world (making mutual concessions: the mark of the Christian ages). The Wound is healed; 
this denotes the modern apostasy, the beginning of which appeared in the bestial outbreaks 
of the French revolution. The Eighth Head is the kingdom of Antichrist. The Millennial a 
Kingdom and the first Resurrection are to be apprehended literally (in the Chiliastic sense, 
writes Bleek) and as future. 

Dusterdieck turns back into the track of the Schleiermacher spiritualistic school of 
Bleek, De Wette, Liicke, and others. His idea of the ethical conception of inspiration, i.e., 
humanly conditioned inspiration, which he distinguishes from the rationalistic conception of 
Eichhorn and the magical (abstract supernatural) conception of Hengstenberg, seems to have 
led him to this stand-point; he, however, manifests an approach to Hengstenberg in regard¬ 
ing the form of the visions as a part of their substance. 

In the most recent times, the cultivation of the Apocalyptic field has resulted in a very 
extensive literature. We distinguish: 1. Works which pertain preeminently to the criti¬ 
cism of Apocalyptics. 2. Theologico-critical Treatises. 3. Theological and theologico- 
practical Commentaries. 4. Monographs. 5. Chiliastic Monographs. 6. Edifying and 
homiletical matter on the whole Apocalypse and on individual sections. 

1. With the general prefatory dissertations on Apocalyptics we may rank the most recent 
Commentaries on Ezekiel, Zcchariah, and Daniel . In reference to the latter Apocalyptist, 
see the Introduction to the Commentary on Daniel (of the Lange series), pp. 20 and 45 [Ger. 
Ed.] (reference may also be had, at some future time, to the Introductions to Ezekiel and 
Zechariah). We have already examined the Apocrypho-Apocalyptic literature. 

2. The theologico-critical Treatises include, above all, the articles in Theological Dic¬ 
tionaries, especially the article on the Revelation of John in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddie; fur¬ 
ther, Dissertations on the Last Things (Althaus, Luthardt, Gerlach, etc.). Works on the Bi¬ 
blical Theology of the New Testament, and on the Apostle John and his writings. Isolated 
writings: Wieseler, Zur Auslegung und Kritik der Apok. Literatur , 1. Beitrag, Gottingen, 1839. 
Dannemann, Wer ist der Verfasser, etc., Hanover, 1841. Stern, Einleitung , Breslau, 1851. Hosse, 
Die Prophetic der urchristlichen Oemeinde, odcr der rechte Standpunkt der Beirachtung der 
Offenbarung St. Johannis (Monatsschrlft fur die Hoang. Kirche von Rheinland und Westfalen, 
1853, No. 7). Rinck (Wilhelm Friedrich), ApokaJyptische Forschungen, Zurich, 1853. Das 
System der Apokalypse nach J. Medus v. Griiber ( Evangelisches Oemeindeblatt, 1861, No. 17 sqq.). 
Volkmar, Eine neutestamentliche Entdeckung, Zurich, 1862. Kelly, The Revelation of 
John, London, 1860. Luthardt, Die Offenb. Johannis, ubersetzt und kurz erkldrt fur die Qe- 
meinde, Leipzig, 1861. (Idem, Die Lehre von den letzten Dingen, 1861.) Delitzsch, Hand - 
sohriftliche Funde, 1. und 2. Heft, Leipzig, 1861-62. Lammert, Zur bibl. Zahlen-Symbolik 
(Jahrbucher fur deutsche Theologie, 1864, p. 3 sqq.). Idem, Die Cherubim der Heiligen Schrift, 
Jahrbb. fur deutsche Theol ., 1867, p. 687). Schroder, Ueber die Auffassung der Offenb. Joh. 
(Ibid., 1864, p. 518). Ibid., Schmidt, Die eschatologischen Lehrstucke in ihrer Bedeutung, etc n 
p. 577). Engelhardt, Einiges Uber symbolische Zahlen ( Jahrbb . fur-deutsche Theol., 1866, p. 301). 
Zahn, Der Hirt des Her mas, Gotha, 1868. Riggenbach, Johannes der Apostel und der Pres - 
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byter (Jahrbb. fur deutsche Theol., 1868, p. 319). Ldwe, Weissagung und Wtligeschichie in 
ikrer ZusammensieUung. Zuglcich als Schlussel, etc., Zurich, 1868. Grau, Ueber Inhalt und 
Bedeutung der Offenb . Joh. (in the pamphlet: Zur Einfdhrung in das Schriftthum Neuen Tes¬ 
taments, funf Vortrdge , Stuttgart, 1868). Tischendorf, Appendix Novi Testamenti Vaticani, 
Leipzig, 1869. Weiss, Apokalyptische Studien (in Studien und Kritiken, 1869, No. 1).* 

3. Commentaries: Older writings, Heidegger, De Babylone magna . Semler, Corrodi, 
Hartwig, Donker-Curtius, Rettig, Wiinsch, Kleuker, Heinrichs, Laurmann, J. W. Grimm, 
KolthofT, Matthai, Scholz. See, besides, a list of older and more recent dissertations in Reuss, 
Einleitung, p. 152. Holzhauser, Erkl. der Offb . Joh. von den sieben Zeitaltern der Kathol . 
Kirche, 1827. * Von Brandt, Die Offb. erkldrt, Leipzig, 1845. Schlipf, Backnang, 1847. The 
Second Epistle of Peter , etc., and Revelation, with Notes , New York, 1854. Stern, Komment. 
fiber die Offb. des Apost. Joh., SchafFhausen, 1854 (Catholic theology). Auberlen (1854-57, 
see above). Hahn, Leitfaden zum Verstdndniss , etc., Salon, 1851. Christ. Paulus, Blicke in 
die Weissagung der Offb . Joh., Stuttgart, 1857. Blicke in die Apok., Basle, 1857. Graber, 
Versuch einer historischen Erkl. der Offb. Joh., mit besonderer Berucksichligung der Auslegun- 
gen von Bengel, Hengstenberg und Ebrard, Heidelberg, 1857 (a valuable work, apart from its 
chronologico-historical method. The same person wrote: Das Jahr 1866 und die Offb. Joh., 
Elberfeld, 1867). Dusterdieck, Kommentar (Part XVI. of Meyer’s Commentary , 1859). 
Benno, Cisterzienser, Die Offb. Joh., Miiuchen, 1860. Vetter, Die letzten Dings der Offb., 
Breslau, 1860 {Idem, Die Lehre vom tausendjdhrigen Beich). A. H. W. Brandt, Anleitung zum 
Lesen der Offb. St. Joh., Amsterdam, 1860. Sabel, Die Offb . Joh., aus dan Zusammenhang 
der messianischen Reichsgeschichte ausgelegt , Heidelberg, 1861. Ewald, Die Joh. Schriften, 2 
Vola, 1862 (Volkmar, also 1862). Gartner, Erkldrung des Propheten Daniel und der Offb. Joh., 
sowie der Weissagung von Hesekiels Qog (Hesekiels von Qog), Stuttgart, 1863. Kemmler, 
Die Offb. Jesu Christi an Joh., etc., Tubingen, 1S63 ( Chronological, see Palmer’s review of 
the work in the Jahrbuch f&r deutsche Theologie, 1863, p. 365). Richter, Kurzgefasste Aus- 
legung der Offb. St. Joh., Leipzig and Dresden, 1864. Holtzmann, Die Offb. des Joh., in 
Bunsen’s Bibelwerk, 4 Parts, 1864. Jessin, Die Offb. des Joh., 1864. Blech, Erldutemde 
Uebersicht, Dantzig, 1864 The Apocalypse Popularly Explained, London, 1852. Lammert, 
Die Offb. Joh . (lurch die Ueilige Schrift fdr alls Bibelfreunde ausgelegt, Stuttgart, 1864 (see 
the Jahrbb. fur deutsche Theologie, 1865, p. 560, review by Palmer). Pacificus, Die Weissa- 
gungen, etc., Leipzig, 1864 Heinrich Bdhiner, Die Offb . Joh. Ein neuer Versuch, ihr Dunkel 
tu lichten, Breslau, 1866 (reviewed by Dusterdieck in the Jahrbb. fur deutsche Theol. 1867, 
p. 127). Fr. de Rougemont, La Revdl. de St . Jean, expliqude par les dcritures et explicant 
thistoire, prdcddde d'une breve interpretation des prophdties de Daniel, Neuchatel, 1866 (the 
writings referred to by De Rougemont are by Nicolas, Von Orsbach, Faber, Jurieux, New¬ 
ton, Digby, Guers, Elliott* Cunningham, Geymonat, Auberlen, Steinheil, N. von B., Vitringa, 
Lambert, Darby, Kelly, B. W. Newton, Mousseaux, Bossuet, etc.). Riemann, Die Offb. Joh . 
fur das Christi. Volk, mit 3 Anhangen, Halle, 1868. H. W. Rinck, Die Zeichen der letzten 
Zeit und der Wiederkunft Christi. Erkldrung der Hauptabschnitie der Offb. Joh. fur die 
auf ihren Derm wartende Oemeinde, Basle and Ludwigsb., 1868 (by the same, Die Lehre der 
ffeiligen Schrift vom Antichrist and Die Schriftmdssigkeit der Lehre vom tausendjdhrigen Reich). 
Older works, particularly by Stilling, Siegesgeschichten, 1799. Nachtrag zur Siegesges- 
ehkhte, 1805. Ruble von Lilienstern, 1824 Weigenmeier, Tubingen, 1827. Sander, 1829. 
Oaiander, 1831. Von Brunn (2 Parts, 1832). SchlUssel zur Offb. Joh. durch einen Krcuzrittcr. 

Fr. Von Meier, Karlsruhe, 1833.f 

4 Monographs: Riemann, Die Lehre der Heiligen Schrift vom 1000 jdhrigen Reich und vom 
suk&nftigen Bricks Israel (in opposition to Diedrich), Schonebeck, 1858. Fldrke, Die Lehre 
vom tausendjdhrigen Reiche, Marburg, 1859. Nepomuk Schneider, Die chiliastische Doktrin 
und ihr Verhdltniss zur Christlichen Qlaubenslehre, SchafFhausen, 1859. Huschke, Das 
Buck mit 7 Siegeln, Leipzig, 1860. Kraussold, Ueber das tausendjahrige Reich und die Offb. 

* Writings for and against Bengal's system, see the catalogues of literature. Opits, Kurst Uebersicht, 1816. Tinins, 
Derjingtte Tag , Bautzen, 1836. Idem, Die Offenb. Joh., Leipzig, 1839. 

f Swedenborg, Apocalyptii sxpUeata secundum sensum spiritudtem ed. Tafel, Tubingen, Verlagt-Expedition, 1862. 
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Joh., Erlangen, 1863. Das tausendjahrige Reich gehbrt nicht der Vergangenheit, sondem der 
Zakwft an (in opposition to Hengstenberg), Giitersloh, 1866. The Symbolical Numbers of 
Scripture, by Rev. Malcolm White, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark. Chris? s Second Coming, Will 
it be Pre-Millennial f by D. Brown, Edinburgh. Fairbairn, The Typology of Scripture, 2 vols., 
4th Ed., Edinburgh. Wemyas, Clovis Symbolica; or, Key to the Symbolical Language of Scripture, 
Edinburgh. Van Eldik, Commentatio de septan EpisL Apoc., Lugd. Bat, 1827. Lammert, 
Babel t das Thier und der falsche Prophet , Gotha, 1863. Hebart, Fur den Chiliasmus, sin 
Gulachten, Nuremberg, 1859. Chantepie de la Saussaye, De Toekomst . Vier eschatologische 
Voorlezingen , Rotterdam, 1868. Christiani, Bemerkungen zur Auslegung der Apok n mit 
besondcrer Rucksicht auf die chiliastische Frage, Riga, Bacmeister. Gottlieb, Ursprung, 
Ausbildung und Ende der Erde , Heidelberg, 1869. 

5. Chiliastic Works: Broschuren von Zimpel (Schaffhausen, 1859,1860,1861; Frankfort, 
1866). Cumming, Die grosse Tr&bsal ([The Great Tribulation], Studal, 1862). [Lectures on 
the Apocalypse, First and Second Series, etc .]. Cldter, Fine Heerde unter Einem Hirten im 
Konigreich Jesu auf Erden vor dem jungsten Tag, Stuttgart, 1859. Charbonnel, 60 Jahre 
noch und die Welt ist nicht mehr, Stuttgart, 1850. Older works, by Petersen, Leutwein, 
Tubingen, 1821,1830. 

In reference to chiliastic writings, we would here again remark that it is necessary to 
distinguish, with a clear perception of Church history, between the Biblical doctrine 
of the Millennial Kingdom in a symbolical sense and actual Chiliasm. Some commentators— 
as, for instance, Schleiermacher—have fallen into the error of regarding the doctrine of this 
subject as set forth in the Apocalypse itself, as Chiliasm. 

6. Works of an edifying and homiletical character: Literature on separate portions of 
the Apocalypse: Schmidt, Ein Votum Uber die homiletische Behandlung der Apok., Stuttgart, 
Schober, 1867. Lucius, Die Offb. Joh. in 231 Predigten , Dresden, 1870. Bengel, 60 Reden 
mit FfeiVs Liedem; 60 Qebete , Tubingen, 1831. Roos, Erbauliche Reden Uber die Offb. Joh., 
Tubingen, 1781. Idem, Deutliche und zur Erbauung eingerichtete Erklarung, etc. Hahn, 
Erbauungsstunden uber, etc., Stuttgart, 1795. Hermes, Versuch zeitgemdsser Betrachtungen, 
etc., Leipzig, 1801. Schulthess, Homilien Uber die Offb . Joh., Winterthur, 1805. Idem, Aus¬ 
legung und christerbauliche Nutzanwendung, etc., Zurich, 1805. Frisch, Apok. Katechtsm., 
Winterthur, 1804. J. J. Hess, Briefe Uber die Offb. Joh., 1843. Frantz, Betrachtungen , 
Quedlinb., 1838. Winkler, Tagliche Betrachtungen, Stuttgart, 1842. Spurgeon, Stimmen aus 
der Offb. Joh., Ludwigsburg, 1862. 

Poetical Literature on the Apocalypse: Pfeil, 1759; Schreiber; Lavater, Jesus Messias, 
oder die Zukunft des Berm in 24 Oesdngen, Zurich, 1780; M tin ter, Copenhagen, 1784; 
Venator, Die Offb. St. Joh., Darmstadt, 1846; in verse, Leipzig, 1864. Diedrich, Die Offb. 
Joh. kurz erlautert, Ncu-Ruppin, 1865. Harms, Die Offb. Joh., gepredigt nach einzelnen Ab- 
schnitten aus dersdben, Kiel, 1844 W&chtler, Die Offb. St. Joh., f&r die christliche Oemeinde 
ausgelegt in Predigten , 2 vols., Essen, 1855. W. Hoffmann, Maranatha; Part 2d, Die Weis - 
sagungen der Apostel, Berlin, 1858. Zuschlag, Die Offb. Joh. in Bibelstunden, Leipzig, 1860. 
Vetter, Die Offb. St. Joh. auf Bibelstunden eingerichtet , Breslau, 1859. Beckholz, Ludwigs¬ 
burg, 1860. Guenning, B lie ken in de Openbaring , 4 deelen, Amsterdam, 1867. Deutinger, 
Die christliche Ethik nach dem Apostel Johannes; Vortrdge Uber die Briefe und die Offb., 
Regensburg, 1867. Tomlin, Scriptural and Historical Interpretation of the Revelation, Macin¬ 
tosh, 1868. Bengel’s Offenbarungsgedanken. Aus den 60 Reden, Stuttgart, 1867. Frey be, 
Von unsers Berm Christi Wtederkunft, Parchim, 1868. 

The Seven Epistles: Meister, Pastoralbriefe des Sohnes Oottes. Wichelhaus, Die 7 Send - 
schreiben des Herm , Predigten, published by Sander, Elberfeld, 1827. Heubner, Predigten 
Uber die 7 Sendschreiben, 3d Ed., Berlin, 1850. Zorn, Die 7 Sendschreiben und die 7 Siegel, 
Bayreuth, 1850. Van Oosterzee, Christus unter den Leuchtem. Uebersetzt von Petri, Leipzig, 
1854 (the title of the original Dutch work is: Stemmen van Patmos , Rotterdam, 1854. A 
new translation by Merschmann has recently been announced). Vetter, Die 7 Siegel, Breslau, 


1859. Huschke, Das Buch von 7 Siegeln, Leipzig, Dresden, 1860. Roffhack, Schdpfung und 


Erlfisung nach Offb. 4 und 5, Barmen. 1866. 
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The Seven Trumpets: Vetter, Die 7 Posaunen , Breslau, I860.* 

Antichrist (ch. xiii.): Comenius, Cerberus Triceps , Stockholm, 1641. J. H. Hess, Der 
Antichrist , Winterthur, 1831. Viedebandt, Die beiden Hauptparteien, Bibelstudien uber Offb. 
&L Joh ., Bap, 12 u. 13. 

The Seven Viab of Wrath: Vetter, Breslau. 

Chap, xvii.: Qexst der Zeit in seinen Werkzeugen und Folgen, Stuttgart, 1848. Blicke in 
die Vergangenheit , etc. (chs. xi.-xix.), Elberfeld. 

Chap. xx.: Robbelen, 1861. Seyfferth, Das tausendjdhrige Reich , New York. 

Chaps, xxi. and xxii.: Ewald, Die HerrlichkeU des neuen Jerusalems, 2 vols., Bremen, 
1738-40. 


J 6. SUPPLEMENTAL TO LITERATURE ON THE APOCALYPSE. 

Having laid the preceding history of the exposition of the Apocalypse before our 
readers, there remain but a few points to glance at, and those more especially of a general 
character. 

The literature on the Apocalypse, like that on the Canticles, is of immense extent. The 
* charm of mystery, of the most significant images, of a language expressive of the strongest 
feeling, as well as the piquancy of a striking singularity and an apparent sensuousness of 
view, all these traits combine to assemble exegetes and ascetics, devout men and visionary 
enthusiasts, allegoriste, critics, and criticists of all kinds, before the sanctuary of these Books. 
From the history of general exegetical literature alone, might be gathered an extensive history 
of the literature on the Apocalypse. We must limit ourselves here to a mention of the most 
noted catalogues, the best synopses, and a few suggestive supplementary remarks. 

According to Heidegger’s Enchiridion , p. 661, the exegesis of the Apocalypse—apart 
from Commentaries embracing the entire Scripture, or the whole of the New Testament— 
seems to have been treated, principally, by Reformed and Catholic Theologians. The Bib- 
Heal Archivarius of Lilienthal, p. 707 sqq., however, shows that Lutheran Theologians have 
likewise been extensively engaged in the interpretation of this Scripture; with especial 
reference to the question of Chiliasm. Still, the Bibliotheca Theologica of Walch, Part IV., 
p. 760 sqq., also represents the Reformed literature on the Apocalypse as particularly ex¬ 
tensive. Fuhrmann’s Handbook der Theolog . Literatur , Vol. II., 1st half, p. 343, presents but 
a meagre account of the more recent literature on this subject (Vogel, Herder, Miinter, Eich- 
hom, Sam. Gotti. Lange). Two lists of the principal works on the Apocalypse are contained 
in Wiener’s Handbuch der Theolog. Literatur , p. 274 (on Daniel, p. 221), and in the first 
supplement, p. 42 (Daniel, p. 35). There are much more extensive lists in Danz ’ Wbrter- 
buch der Theol . Literatur , pp. 53, 57 (Daniel, pp. 206-208) and in Supplement I. (reaching 
to the year 1841-42), p. 6 (Daniel, p. 25). The account of Apocalyptic literature is carried 
down to the present day by the catalogues in Hagenbach’s Encyklopddie , p. 190 (Daniel, p. 
187); in Hertwig, Tabellarische TJebersicht , p. 77. Guerike, Isagogik , p. 490. Reuss, Ge- 
schichte der HeUigen Schriften Neuen Testaments, 4th Ed., p. 147 (Gnostic Apocalypses, p. 260. 
Apocryphal Apocalypses, p. 270. On Apocalyptic exegesis, pp. 576, 603). 

On the Book of Daniel, Keil, Einleitung ins A. T., p. 438. Comp, also the articles on the 
Revelation of John, and Daniel, in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopddie. 

The following Commentaries likewise furnish catalogues of literature: De Wette, 
p. 22 sqq. Olshausen, Ebrard, p. 15 sqq. 

For more general lists, see Lange’s Comm, on Matthew, p. 19 [Am. Ed.]. John, p. 46 sqq. 

In Lucke’s Versuch einer voUstdndigen Einleitung, there is much literary information in 
the notes.f 

[In Darling’s Cyclopaedia Bibliographica, London, 1859, there are more than 52 columns 
consisting of the Titles of Special Works on the Apocalypse.—E. R. C.]. 


Annbrnster,Dfe7 letztm Potawun (?) Oder Wehen (!), Stuttgart, 1830. 
f Antiquarian catalogues of Apocalyptic literature: Steinkopf in Stuttgart, Catalogue 18,22,29; Heckenhaner in 
TOingen, No. 84; Hanke in Zorich, No. 66; J. Moore, at Delft, Maake, Breslau, 91. 
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2 7. GRAND MISCONCEPTION OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND THE REASON OF SUCH 

MISCONCEPTION. 

We are not referring now, primarily, to that misconception which the Apocalypse, as 
a Biblical Book, must suffer in company with all other Biblical Bookf, or to that which, 
as a Prophetic Book particularly, it shares with all Prophetic Books -- the misconception 
of unbelief;—we have reference at present to the misconception which it, specially, expe¬ 
riences at the hands, perchance, of earnest Christian men, or, it may be, of highly gifted 
minds. 

Passing by the misunderstandings of the old Alexandrian school—such as, for in¬ 
stance, were occasioned in the mind of Dionysius of Alexandria by the spiritualism 
[Spiritualusmu8 J of that school—three great instances drawn from the more modern 
period, subsequent to the Reformation, will suffice fully to illustrate this surprising 
fact. Three great men, of different tendencies, whose views we have already cited on 
another occasion, measured their intellectual strength against the Apocalypse, and sig¬ 
nally came short in the effort. We have reference to Luther, Goethe, and H chleier - 

MACHER. 

Luther says, in his Preface to the Revelation of St. John , 1522: “I suffer every one to 
exercise his own judgment in regard to this Book of the Revelation of John. 1 have no 
desire to tie any one down to my error or prejudice. I say what I feel. I judge this Book 
to be neither Apostolic nor Prophetic, for more reasons than one. First and foremost, the 
Apostles did not deal in visions, but prophesied in words, clear and direct, etc. My mind 
cannot suit itself to the Book, and to me the fact that Christ is neither taught nor recog¬ 
nized in it, is good and sufficient cause for my low estimation of it,” etc. Luther, in bis 
preface to the edition of 1534, considerably modified this indiscreet deliverance, conserving, 
nevertheless, the expression of doubt (see Guerike, Isagogik, 631). 

Goethe gives utterance to the following sentiments in his Letters to Lavater (see foot¬ 
note, p. 58): “lama man of the earth, earthy; to me the parables of the unjust steward, the 
prodigal son, the sower, the pearl, the lost piece of money, etc., etc., are more Divine (if aught 
Divine there be about the matter) than the seven messengers, candlesticks, seals, stars and 
woes.” It may be seen from this sketch that Goethe did not plunge very deeply into the 
study of the Apocalypse. 

The opinion of Schleiermacher is particularly unfavorable (Einleitung ins Neue Testa¬ 
ment. Vol. VIII. of his Sdmmtliche Werke, p. 449 sqq.). This commentator perceives, as he 
thinks, a lack of unitous connection in the Apocalypse; he discovers in it nothing but universal 
plagues, represented under sensuous images to which he can attach no great religious value. 
Viewing the Scripture in question thus one-sidedly, it seems to him a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence whether the visions be understood or not, and his inference is, that “ even a thoroughly 
correct interpretation of this Book would be productive of but little profit.” 

Schleiermacher delivered lectures on Church History, yet one grand fact seems to have 
escaped his observation, vis., that, in the darkest times of the Church, the Apocalypse 
contributed much to the maintenance of Christian hope and steadfastness. The circum¬ 
stance that he regarded the Book as Chiliastic, in accordance with an exceedingly superficial 
prejudice, is deserving of nought save a passing mention. 

The cause of this misapprehension is fax more evident in the case of Schleiermacher 
than in the case of Luther. In the Apocalypse, as well as in the Epistle of James, Luther 
seems to have missed the doctrine of justification. Schleiermacher, on the other hand, was 
unable to accommodate himself to the Hebrew-symbolical style either of the above-men¬ 
tioned Epistle or of the Apocalypse. He brought his Hellenizing mode of view to bear 
upon these Scriptures in particular. 

The criticism of the school of Baur has recently reached its meridian in the sphere of 
the Protestant union. Under this head belongs: Schellenberg, Lie Offb. Joh. Ein Vortrag, 
Mannheim, 1867 (see the Theol. Jahresbericht for 1867, p. 179). 

Any attempt to award a full measure of appreciation to the Holy Scriptures, particularly 
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those of the Old Testament (SchleiermacheFs misconception of that is well known)—the 
Prophetic Writings more especially, and hence most especially the Apocalypse—is still 
greeted with general coldness and disfavor; and the principal reason of this is, doubtless, the 
confounding of the Hebrew revelational style of writing, aAd the Gneco-Roman intellectual 
style. For a more general treatment of this subject, we refer our readers to the introductory 
remarks on Apocalyptics. 


{8. RULES FOR THE INTERPRETATION OP THE APOCALYPSE. 

Under the caption: The True Principles of Exegesis , Ebrard (p. 27 sqq.) lays down the 
following canons: 

1. The exegete is by no means to turn to those * lights which Church History affords/ 
but is independently to interpret the given text, as such, in accordance with the general rules 
of exegesis. 

2. The business of the exegete is not to query whether such and such a prophecy has 
been fulfilled ; it is his simply to question—what is written here ? etc . 

3. Exegesis must be conjoined with a careful consideration of its roots in the Prophecies 
of the Old Covenant 

4. There must be a careful comparison of similar and dissimilar items. 

5. Nothing should be symbolically interpreted which is not proved to be symbolical 
in tiie Apocalypse itself or by Old Testament visions. Nothing should be apprehended 
literally which is demonstrated to be a symbol. 

6. In exegesis we are not to proceed from the external and formal sides of prophecies, 
but, on the contrary, always and everywhere from the subject-matter. 

The result of these provisions is couched in the following terms: “ That school which, 
in the Revelation of John, finds the fundamental points of Churchly development pro¬ 
phesied; which discovers in it neither conjectures and ideas, nor passages of Church- 
historical or eschatological detail, but real, true prophecy, is as yet in its infancy.” 

Such is, doubtless, the case. So far as exegesis is concerned, however, it can assuredly 
be productive of no harm, if we make use of such “exegetical illuminations” as Church 
History may offer, as well as examine into the fulfillment of prophecy, reserving to ourselves 
full liberty the while. 

We need not here repeat the rules of general theological hermeneutics. If, however, we 
follow the progress of Apocalyptics, a series of definitions will result from the chain of 
developments—ranging themselves thus: 1. Revelation; 2. Prophecy—Messianic Prophecy, 
in particular; 3. Eschatological Prophecy, or Apocalyptics. 

Parallel with these three material elements we find the following formal elements: 
1. Historicalness in ideal significance; 2. Symbolical colors and forms in the service of holy, 
i e. t objective-subjective, vision; 8. A Hebrew ground-form, which has thoroughly adopted 
the New Testament idea of universalism; or the perfect synthesis of the Hebrew art-form 
tnd Hellenic culture. Let us briefly examine the result. 

1 Revelation . It is to be decided whether the Apocalypse really pertains to the sphere 
of Revelation. And, in handling this question, we must admit that a critical discrimination 
between genuine and non-genuine chronicles of Revelation is not an art of the most recent 
times only; far less is it the art of indiscriminately rejecting all that ecclesiastical criticism 
has won by dint of persevering labor through long centuries. It being, then, ascertained 
that our Apocalypse, regarded both as a visionary fact , and as a written production , belongs 
to the sphere of Revelation, it necessarily results that its character as a Revelation must be 
defended against the tendencies of deistic and pantheistic exegesis. And this most especially 
in respect to its fundamental idea—the foretokens of, and preludes to, the coming of the 
Lord for the perfect revelation of' His Kingdom. In antithesis to this fundamental idea, 
the utter frivolity of fictitious motives, such as, for instance, the wretched Neronic tradition, 
should be shown up. The mere fact that it is a Revelation, proves that the Apocalypse 
consists neither of mere histories, for the satisfaction of idle curiosity or a profane thirst 
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for knowledge and love of science, nor of bare didactic conceptions, but of ideally significant 
facts appertaining to the Kingdom of God. 

And here be it remarked that the present use of the term historical is calculated to 
mislead. Deism, in its day, bestowed the epithet of historical on that method which, for 
instance, constructed the Personality of Christ from Essenism, or translated the word pistis 
(ttiotu;) by fidelity to conviction ; without questioning where, in the old time, the primeval 
source of all these things, whose novelty was but apparent, might be situate. In reality, the 
conception of an all-embracing, primitive cell was involved here. This hatred of the truly 
new and original is the property, in a still higher degree, of what are denominated modem 
times [Neuzeit]. Pantheistic rationalism regards Christianity as the product of a compound 
of Judaism and heathenism. The fact that both these were instrumental in preparing the 
way for Christianity, rationalism transposes into the assurance that they were the parents 
of it. Away with originalities I—seems to be the cry. Down, especially, with the highest 
of them, their peculiar stand-points, and aspects I History begins in the lowlands of 
humanity.—Then Gehazi must needs be more historical than Elijah, because he is so very 
human. Judas must be more historical than John. And, finally, the superstitious work¬ 
ing up of the Neronic tradition must be more historical than the prophetico-original world¬ 
view of a John. 

2. Prophecy. Prophecy, in the more general sense of the term, is the organ of the 
new; of the heavenly source-points of the Kingdom of God; of new words, new works. 
Prophecy, in the stricter sense, is the opening of new source-points within a sphere 
that had become historical—the sphere of individual, legal Judaism; the opening of 
source-points of theocratico-human universalism, of preludes to, and proclamations ofj 
Christianity. This Prophecy is materially conditioned by contemporary inducements, for¬ 
mally conditioned by contemporary conceptions. 

The fact that Prophecy has its points of departure in its own time must not lead us 
to conclude, however, that it is confined to its own time—least of all, to the errors of its 
time. What we have to conclude from this fact is that Prophecy, as the conditional dis¬ 
closure of the eternal, which embraces the three periods—the past, the present, and the 
future—will be demonstrated to be the exegesis of the past, the pastorate of the present, 
and the guiding-star of the future, by means of its delineation of the fundamental traits 
of that future. Whilst it is said that Prophecy contemplates the future on a reduced scale 
in perspective concentration, it must be admitted that the religious measurement of time 
is totally distinct from the common chronological measurement. The difference is infinite 
between an Apostle’s declaration: The Lord oometh quickly , and the same affirmation in 
the mouth of a Chiliast. The former does not reckon; he speaks forth his strong pre¬ 
sentiment of the speedy Coming of Christ, because to him the history of the world is 
principally fulfilled; because he feels the Christologically winged, ever more rapid pace of 
its history to be a continual Coming of the Lord. But the Chiliast reckons;* for to him 
and his impatience the interval between the first and second Advents of Christ is so much 
dead space. When, however, the chiliastic impulse begins to assume an authoritative toile 
with its chronology, the Prophetic and Apostolic spirit brings to light the critical sobriety 
of its consciousness, effecting this now by the designation of seventy weeks f now by a state¬ 
ment of other symbolical measures of time. Surely it is but a starveling branch in the 
midst of the Theology of the present day—this confounding of the religious dates of Pro¬ 
phets and Apostles with chiliastic determinations of times and seasons. 

3. Eschatological Prophecy. The distinctive mark of Eschatological Prophecy is this: 
with the genuine characteristics of true perspectivity, it must reach to the second Parousia. 
Now a spiritualism [Spiritualismus] which regards the idea of the second Parousia as a 
chiliastic error, cannot fail to be dissatisfied with this claim. To such spiritualism the 
very idea of Apocalyptic Prophecy is itself a irpurov iprvtioc. Upon these premises a lengthy 
strife as to details might be carried on; but we have here to do simply with the collision 


• [A few may reckon, bat not all — B. R. O.J. 
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of opposite principles. It is, indeed, not every negation of the eschatological expectation 
that has a principial consciousness. Manifestly false, however, is every view that leaves 
the chariot of Ezekiel, near the first Parousia, deep in the sand of the common historical 
circumstances of his time. As it may be said with truth that the Baurian Theology causes 
the Christology of the “ Jewish Apostles ” to fall behind the Christology of an Isaiah, and 
makes the characters of the Evangelists and Apostles vanish like murky shadows behind 
the distinct and shining forms of the Prophecies; so, likewise, it is claimed that the 
New Testament Apocalyptist knew really less of the future than his brethren of the Old 
Testament, or at least that his writings reveal less than the eschatological discourses of 
file Lord and the Apostle Paul. If we have become truly acquainted with the mode of 
Old Testament Prophecy, we shall not look upon those fundamental traits of the eschato¬ 
logical future which are presented in the Apocalypse as a ground-plan of either Church 
or world-history; much less shall we be able to mistake the parallel points in the character 
of Apocalyptic Prophecy, or Ml to recognize its cyclical progression. 

4. Historicalness in ideal significance , i. e. y Hebrew theocratico-religious style . This 
caption is expressive, on the one hand, of the reality of the historical basis of the Apoca¬ 
lypse (the personal Christ; the Redemption, the Church, the Kingdom of God, the kingdom 
of darkness, the Resurrection, etc.); on the other hand, of the ideal significance of that basis, 
which makes it impossible that the Apocalypse should anywhere be purely historical; 
hence, chs. ii. and iii. may not be restricted to the seven churches of Asia Minor; chs. v. 
and vL cannot have reference to periods of the Church’s history ; nor can ch. vii. and 
other passages be applied to the Jewish nation, etc. 

6. Symbolical colors and forms in the service of holy, ♦. e. t objective-subjective vision. If 
the colors are symboLs, so too are the forms . And, consequently, so likewise are the num-r 
hers. It is unnatural, in a symbolical writing, to treat the numbers in accordance with 
either their common value or their literal value. Again, as it is necessary to 
distinguish betwixt symbols and dogmas, not taking for granted that a symbol—as, for 
instance, a beast, a lion—always denotes the. same idea, but modifying the signification of 
the symbol by the context, so it is likewise necessary thoroughly to distinguish those visions 
which are produced by the Spirit of God from morbid subjective hallucinations, with which 
they now are often frivolously identified. 

6. A Hebrew ground-form which has thoroughly adopted the New Testament idea of Univer - 
salism ; or, the complete Synthesis of the Hebrew Art-form and Hellenic Culture. In the first 
place, we have to reject the common enthusiastic, as well as the common humanistic, 
notion which maintains the existence of a strife between the perceptions of immediate 
ecstasy, the mediation of those perceptions through the instrumentality of religious writings, 
aided by a knowledge of previously existing Holy Scriptures, and the framing of said 
perceptions in artistic forms. Secondly, we would controvert the notion which represents 
those moments of inspired conception and the moments when the mind, looking in upon 
itself passes in review and commits to writing the treasures which have been entrusted to 
it, as mutually exclusive the one of the other. An ordinary knowledge of the nature of 
high poetic productivity should lead the critic beyond this sorry judgment. But the point 
upon which the greatest stress should be laid is this, viz.: that it is an hypothesis utterly 
contradictory of ethical psychology to suppose that exalted revelations could, by any possi¬ 
bility, have been poured into the vessel of narrow and impure folk-prejudices, folk-traditions, 
and fantastic extravagances. The wise man indeed says: Apples of gold in dishes [pictures] 
of silver, but never: Apples of gold in unclean earthen shards I Again, the identification 
of Apocalyptic forms with forms of Greek poetry, or the dissection of the Revelation into 
various irreconcilable parts, or the non-appreciation of its unitous composition, is totally at 
variance with the idea of the Apocalypse. 

According to Reuse (p. 147) the following leading tendencies have been developed in 
exegesis: t 

1. The Chiliastic tendency. This he should have divided into: (a) the true eschato¬ 
logical tendency; and (6) its caricature, the really Chiliastic tendency. 
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2. The moral spiritualizing [spintucUisirend] tendency—more accurately defined: the 
religious-practical allegorizing tendency. This, however, may also be chiliastic. 

3. The historizing tendency in various modifications: (a) Church-historical with polemic 
reference to the Papacy; (6) Political phases, in their relation to the development of the 
Kingdom of God; (c) Having reference only to the immediate period of the Jewish war. 

4. Idealizing modernization of eschatological elements. 

6. The purely historical tendency which is determined to insure the views of primitive 
times in full possession of their rights, and seeks to interpret the Book by them alone, with¬ 
out any regard to the views current in our own day. Reuss mentions Ewald, De Wette, 
Diisterdieck, Bleek, Volkmar, as representatives of this last tendency—a fact in itself suffi¬ 
ciently illustrative of his conception of the “ purely historical.” 

Davidson’s arrangement of systems, noted by us under § 5, is of greater value. 

Auberlen distinguishes [ Daniel and Revelation , p. 359 sqq., Eng. Ed.] r 1. The Church- 
historical view: Bengel, the English and French commentators; Elliott, Gaussen. 2. The view 
which conceives of the Apocalypse as portraying contemporaneous history: Ewald, De Wette, 
Liicke, etc . 3. The conception of it as descriptive of the History of the Kingdom of God: 
Yon Hofmann, Hengstenbcrg, Ebrard—to this third class of exegetes Auberlen himself 
belongs. 

This simple and attractive disposition, however, includes important varieties under its 
several rubrics. And beside the pure forms, there are also mixed forms of interpretation. 

In accordance with our view of the style of theocratic revelation, we might lay down 
the following distinctions: 

1. Abstract historical view: (a) Absolutely Divine Church and world-historical*predic¬ 
tions; (b) Absolutely human combinations of contemporary history and popular prejudices; 
(c) Theosophic and chiliastic mixed forms, confusing—not reconciling—the two elements of 
which they are composed. 

2. Abstract idealistic view: (a) Quietistic allegorizings for private edification; (6) Mo¬ 
dern allegorizings as translations of theocratic concretes into deistic or pantheistic abstracts; 
(c) Chiliastic, mixed form*—Swedenborg and others. 

3. Concrete Chrislological forms: (a) Cyclical view; (b) Rhapsodical view; (c) Mixed 
forms. 


{9. CONSTRUCTION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 

The Apocalypse, in respect to its formal side, constitutes the meridian of Hebrew poetry 
and art, embracing in its individual forms the most diverse elements. In respect to its con¬ 
structive side, again, it is, in accordance with the character of all Apocalypses, a finished 
composition, a unitous work of art, as are the Biblical Apocalypses in general; beyond the 
circle of these, the same may be affirmed of the Book of Job, and, in a certain sense, of the 
Biblical Books throughout. If the laws of this construction be but recognized, the obscure 
Book of Revelation will present itself to our eyes as a radiant constellation, a symmetrical 
cathedral, built upon a plan of perfect clearness and transparency.* 

In the first place, the Apocalypse is a unitous ideal representation, furnished, like the 
Gospel of John, with a Prologue and an Epilogue. 

The Prologue of the Apocalypse relates to the revelation of the second Coming of Christ, 
imparted to the Apostle John for believers—the seven churches in particular. Similarly, 
the Prologue of the Gospel relates to the revelation of Christ’s first Coming for the Jews, 
the disciples of John in particular. The Prologue is comprised in ch. i. 1-8. 

In the Epilogue of the Apocalypse the Lord enacts certain definite regulations in refe¬ 
rence to His Coming, as in the Gospel of John; here, however, He definitely proclaims His 
speedy approach, and in the stead of the two Apostles, Peter and John, He sets forth, on 
the one hand, the word of prophecy concerning His Coming, and, on the other hand, the 
Church’s prayer for that Advent. The Epilogue is comprised in ch. xxii 6-21. 


• Comp. Lange’s Apost. Z ei taU er , VoL IL, p. 464. 
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The fundamental idea or theme of the Apocalypse itself is: The near Advent of Christ, 
as the end of the world, in order to the perfect revelation of the Kingdom of God, or the 
transfiguration of the world into the Father's House, the City of God; considered in respect 
to its presages and signs, for the instruction, warning, strengthening, and elevating of the 
believing Church. 

The mediation of Christ's Coming is developed agreeably to the idea of a great Divine 
week; this, as the week of the second creation—the creation of an eternal spirit-world— 
forms both a contrast and a parallel to the Divine week of the first creation, whose Sabbath 
was the consummation of the natural world in the appearance of the first man. The charac¬ 
teristic of the Apocalypse, therefore, is the number seven. Seven churches; seven seals; 
seven trumpets; seven thunders; seven heads of Antichrist, or seven mountains; seven vials 
of wrath; the seventh Day appears as the perfect revelation of the Seven Spirits in the 
glorified Christ. 

As within each individual seven, within the seven churches, seven seals, etc., a quaternary 
is set off against the following ternary —the quaternary forming the universal foundation; the 
fifth image, in the ternary , the special form of the crisis; the sixth the actual culmination of the 
crisis (the ; the seventh image being the consummation or fruit of the foregoing ones, the 
bud of a following septenary —so it is with the arrangement of the seven principal items; here, 
too, a quaternary precedes the ternary . The first four images—the seven churches, seven 
seals, seven trumpets, and seven thunders—are descriptive of the course of the world as its 
approaching end; the last three images, on the contrary—the seven heads of Antichrist, the 
seven vials of wrath, and the seventh day, are descriptive of the end itself in its develop¬ 
ment from the judgment to the glorification of the world. In accordance with the above, 
the movement of the Apocalypse may be divided into two parts: the course of the world te 
the end, chs. i.-xi., and the course of the world in the end, chs. xii.-xxi*. We have only 
to remark that the fragmentary and mysterious sketch of the time of the seven thunders 
forms the transition from the first to the second half. 

In accordance with the law of prophetic sight, the individual items of the septenary do 
not follow each other chronologically, like different historical periods (as Bengel and many 
others maintain); on the contrary, the individual visions are invariably pictures of the whole 
course of the world , characteristic of this course in its various aspects and dynamical rela¬ 
tions, and linked together like rings. Accordingly, the seven churches, the pictures of 
Church- history, appear as the dynamical forerunners of the history of the world. The 
history of the world, in its seven seals, is the womb of those facts which pre-eminently 
preach repentance, i ,«., the seven trumpets. In the midst of the seven trumpets, the seven 
mysterious thunders are heard; these are, doubtless, spring and summer messengers for the 
rejuvenation of the Church. But over against the ever richer, purer, and riper development 
of Christianity, and almost outstripping it, the parallel development of Antichristianity is 
seen, the Beast with its seven heads. These seven heads call forth the final judgments, the 
judgments of hardening, poured forth from the vials of wrath; these judgments are to be 
carefully distinguished from the penitential trumpets [trumpets calling to repentance]. The 
last judgment of wrath signalizes the turning-point which brings with it the Coming of the 
Lord—the seventh day. 

But though the seven principal items do not, as chronological sections, progress from the 
beginning to the final goal, yet there is an advance toward the end in the point of view 
which each predominantly exhibits. They gravitate toward the goal of the Coming of Christ. 
And, in this respect, the seven seals are more eschatological than the seven churches; the 
trumpets more eschatological than the seals, and so on. Nevertheless, the first item, the 
series of the seven churches, comes in contact with the end of the world, ch. iii. 20, 21, and 
even the last items, the vials of wrath, and the seventh day, reach back into the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian course of the world. See ch. xki., the characteristics of the world- 
monarchies. 


• [Bee Introduction by the American Editor.—E. B. C.J 
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That which exhibits the construction in all its sublimity, however, is the idea of the 
absolute teleology of the Divine Government; the absolute and yet free sway of Divine 
Providence above a fluctuating liberty in the history of mankind, and over the demonic 
powers of hell; these hellish powers, with ever increasing boldness, induced by their appa¬ 
rent triumphs, are making constant advances against the Divine Rule, until, in the end, the 
complete unveiling and exhaustion of the Satanic kingdom results in the complete revelation 
of Heaven and the perfect appearing of the Kingdom of God, both Kingdoms grappling to¬ 
gether at last in personal concentrations. This idea of the heavenly assurance of victory 
finds its expression in the fact that a heaven-picture invariably precedes an earth-picture; 
a heavenly pre-celebration of the victory of Christ is the invariable forerunner of the earthly 
crisis, of earthly strife and woe, the conflict of the Church Militant. 

With the progress of these heavenly festivals of victory, in their eschatological suc¬ 
cession, there is a corresponding progression in the forms of their revelation, i. <?., the visions 
of the Apocalyptist. Thus, the one Apocalypse develops into a unity in the organic nftani- 
foldness of individual Apocalypses. 

In accordance with the preceding remarks, the contents of the Apocalypse may be 
arranged as follows: 

The Theme of the Book, which may be found in the conclusion of the Prologue, ch. i. 7,8, 
is the great Advent of Christ . The Prologue itself characterizes the Book as the Revelation 
of the Coming of Christ, ch. i. 1-7, 8. The Epilogue proclaims the nearness and grand im¬ 
port of that Coming, ch. xxii. 6-21. The Apocalypse itself,, therefore, begins with ch. i. 9, and 
closes with ch. xxii. 5. It falls into two parts: 1. The course of the world to the end of the 
world, chs. i. 9-xi. 14. 2. The end of the world to the glorification of the world, chs. 

xL 15-xxii.* 


The Prologue, Ch. i. 1-8. 

Part I.— Course of the world to the end, or the future generally, as the Coming of 
Christ. The seven churches; the seven seals; the seven trumpets; the seven thunders, 
chs. i. 9-xi. 14. 

1. The seven churches or lights. First day of creation: Let there be light, chs. i. 9- 

iiL 22. 

а. Heaven-picture. Heavenly appearance of Christ, and ideal forms of the Church; 
the stars in His hand; the candlesticks at His feet, ch. i. 9-20. 

б. Earth-picture. Earthly forms of the Church in the series of the seven churches; 
and the Lord in the spiritual coming of His word to them, chs. ii. 1-iii. 22. 

a. The first four churches in their conflict between light and darkness, pictures of 
the developing Church: The active church; the martyr church; the mixed church; 
the enthusiastic church. 

ft. The three fundamental forms or aspects of the matured Church: The church 
cold in death ; the church warm with life ; the dying and lukewarm church (the 
world within; Christ without). 

2. The seven seals or enigmas of world-history in its relation to the Church; unsealed 
by Christ. Or the second day of creation: Heaven and earth, chs. iv. 1-vi. 17. 

a. Heaven-picture. Heavenly aspect of world-history, chs. iv. 2-v. 14. 

b. Earth-picture. The unsealed seven (i. e. t the six, which develop into the seventh), 
ch. vi. 

a. First four seals. Universal fundamental aspects of world-history in its eschato¬ 
logical modification. War, dearth , and mortality under the supremacy of Christy 
or the teleology of the Kingdom of God. 

p. The succeeding seals. Martyrdom of the Kingdom of God. Convulsions of the 
earthly cosmos. Dawn of the day of wrath. 


+ [8m Introduction by the American Editor.—R. R. 0.] 
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3. The seven trumpets, issuing from the seven seals. Third day of creation. Separation 
betwixt land and water, and appearance of vegetation, chs. vii. 1-ix. 21. 

a. Heaven-picture. Sealing of the people of God in this present world, indicated by 
the sealing of the elect of the Twelve Tribes of Israel. Consummation of the people 
of God in the other world. Or the firmament of God (Ps. xciii.) in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the billowy sea of world-history, ch. vii. 1-17. 

b. Earth-pi6ture. The seven (relatively six) trumpets. Or penal judgments, through 
the prayers of the saints converted into disciplinary sufferings in order to awaken¬ 
ing, chs. viii. 1-ix. 21. 

a. First four trumpets: Judgment upon the spiritual (and physical?*) earth. Upon 
the spiritual world-sea. Upon spiritual fountains and rivers. Upon spiritual 
celestial lights, in their outward appearance, ch. viii. 
p. The two succeeding trumpets: Demonic psychical sufferings originating in the 
abyss, as the first woe from the abyss ; and pneumatic world-plagues, ch. ix. The 
second woe, completed in chs. x. and xi. 

4 The seven thunders, or rejuvenizing voices delaying the trumpet of final judgment, 
the seventh trumpet (o kclt&xuv ; rb tcarixov). Fourth day. Appearance of the sun over earth 
and sea, chs. x. 1-xi. 14. 

. a. Heaven-picture. Heaven on earth in the sun-like radiance of the manifestation of 
Christ upon earth. Sealing of the seven thunders, ch. x. 1-7. 

b . Earth-picture. Suggestive episodes of the time of the seven thunders. Eating of 
the little book. Measurement of the Temple, and separation of the outer court. 
The two olive-trees, or witnesses of Christ. Slaughter of them; their resurrection 
and ascension. Rise of Antichristianity, chs. x. 8-xi. 14. 


Pabt n. —The end of the world, to the glorification of the world, chs. xi. 15-xxii. 5. 

5. The Beast with seven heads, or Antichristianity. Fifth day of creation. Marine 
animals, chs. xi. 15-xiii. 18. 

a. Heaven-picture, chs. xi. 15-xii. 17. 

b . Earth-picture. The Beast out of the sea, or Antichristianity as developed out of 
national life. The Beast out of the earth, or Antichristianity as developed out of 
the old religious and secular order of things, chs. xii. 17-xiii. 18. 

6. The seven vials of wrath, or judgments of hardening. Sixth day of creation, as the 
day of the appearing of the New Man from heaven, chs. xiv.-xx. 15. 

a. Heaven-picture of the incipient judgment (general view), chs. xiv.-xv. 8. 

b . Earth-picture of the incipient final judgment (general view). The seven last 
plagues, ch. xvi. 1-21. 

a. First four plagues. Judgment of hardening upon the earth; upon the sea; 
upon the rivers (spiritual currents); judgment of the transformation of the sun¬ 
shine of revelation into fiery heat (comp, the first four trumpets).. 

0. Fifth and sixth vials of wrath. Judgment upon the seat of the Beast. Judg¬ 
ment of the loosing of the kings of the East (see the fifth and sixth trumpets), 
y. The seventh vial of wrath , or the ramification of the one judgment into three judg¬ 
ments, ch. xvi. 1&-21. 

a. Final judgment on the great Whore, executed by the ten kings, representatives of 
dechristianized national life, chs xvii. and xviii. 

b . Final judgment on the ten kings, completed by the Appearance of Christ, chs. xix.- 
xx. 6. 

c. Final judgment upon Gog and Magog, the last rabble-remnants of Antichristianity, 
incited to rebellion by Satan; accomplished by fire from Heaven; the fire of the 
terrestrial metamorphosis, ch. xx. 7-15. 


* Thli ii contradicted by chMx. A 
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A. First final judgment, or the judgment on the great Whore; absolute Babylon. A 
judgment of reprobation, chs. xvii. and xviii. 

a. Heaven-picture of the reprobatory judgment on Babylon, ch. xvii. 

b. Earth-picture. Fall of Babylon, ch. xviii. 

B. Second final judgment, as a damnatory judgment upon the radical dominion of the 
Beast and the fiilse Prophet, ch. xix. 1-21. 

o. Heaven-picture. Pre-celebration of the visible appearing of the Kingdom of God, 
ch. xix. 1-16. 

b . Earth-picture. Victory of Christ, at His appearing, over the Beast; and the result 
of victory; the Millennial Kingdom, chs. xix. 17-xx. 5. 

C. Third judgment, or the fiery judgment on Satan himself and the last anarchical re¬ 
bellion instigated by him on earth, ch. xx. 6-15. 

o. Heavenly pre-celebration of the consummation, ch. xx. 6-8. 
b . Consummate victory over Satan and his kingdom on earth. The general resurrec¬ 
tion and the general judgment, vers. 9-15. 

7. The seventh day. As the day of the finished new creation, and the eternal new 
world, chs. xxi.-xxiL 5. 

o- Heaven on earth, or the City of God, the new Paradise, ch. xxi. 

5. Earth glorified to Heaven, or the Land of God, the Paradisaic world, ch. xxii. 1-5. 
The Epilogue, ch. xxii. 6-21. 
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A. SIGNIFICANT TERNARIES. 

1. The last three churches; the last three seals; the last three trumpets; the last three 
kings; the last three vials of wrath. 

2. The three woes. 

3. The three frogs, (a) Out of the mouth of the Dragon; ( b) out of the mouth of the 
Beast; ( c) out of the mouth of the false Prophet. 

4. The three parts of the great city, Sodom and Egypt, devastated by the seventh vial 
of wrath; and the ensuing three judgments: (a) Judgment upon Babylon; (b) judgment 
upon the Beast and the false Prophet; (c) judgment upon Satan, together with his last organ, 
Gog and Magog. The two or three [?] forthgoings of Antichristianity from the Euphrates. 


B. PARALLELS OF THE SEVEN PHASES OF THE COURSE OF THE WORLD.* 

In submitting, on the following page, parallels of the seven sevens, it is not with the 
intention of establishing a thorough analogy of the individual numbers in respect to their 
denotations; several such analogies will, however, appear—especially between the trumpets 
and the vials of wrath.f 


* The visions of the lore-festivals in Heaven might be represented in a similar table. 

f There is also a correspondence, by no means indistinct, between the Rider on the white horse and the first peniten¬ 
tial judgment [ Judgment calling to repentance], as also the first judgment of wrath, upon the earth. To the rider on the 
red horse, the penitential judgment and the judgment of wrath upon the sea of nations correspond. To the black horse, 
or Dearth and Tribulation, the penitential judgment and the Judgment of hardening upon streams and fountains, i. e., 
intellectual tendencies and original minds, correspond. To the pale horse, or Death and Sheol, the Judgment consisting in 
the obscuration of the Sun of Life, Revelation, corresponds. Under the quinary, the heavenly subtilty of the martyrs 
corresponds with the psychical and demonic snbtilty of the plague of locusts, and the torments of the Beast himself. 
Under the senary, the eschatological earthquake corresponds with the loosing of the horsemen from Euphrates, and with 
the drying np of that river. That the seventh seal is productive of the seven trumpets, and that these, with the increased 
power of the seven thunders, occasion the manifestation of Antichristjanlty; and, finally, that Antichristianity induces 
the sending of the vials of wrath, are palpable facts. With the decomposition of the air, or th$ separation qf spirits, of the 
Mvanth vial of wrath, the Parousla is also indicated. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE APOCALYPSE. 


PARALLELS OF THE SEVEN SEVENS. 


The Seven Churches. 

The Seven Seals. 

The Seven Trum- 
pets. 

The Seven Thun¬ 
ders. 

The Seven Heads 
of Antichrist. 

The Seven Vials of 
Wrath as Judg¬ 
ments of Hard 
suing. 

^The Seven Sai- 
• rits Receded 
in the Per¬ 
fected Christ 

KPHESTJS.. 

The Rider on the 
White Horse. 
Christ. 

Penitential Judg¬ 
ment on the 
Earth. 

(Reformations; 
Sealed. Signi¬ 
ficant Episodes. 

(The Two Beasts.) 
The Seven Kings. 

Poured out on 
the Earth. 


8HYSNA.»hhh*». 

The Red Hone. 
War. 

PenitentialJudg- 
ment on the 
Sea. 

The Little Book. 

First King 


Poured into the 
8ea. 


PERGAMUS- 

The Black Horse. 
Dearth. 

On the Riven 
and Fountains. 

Separation be¬ 
twixt the Tem¬ 
ple and the 
Outer Court. 

8ec’d King 

► 

I 

On the Rivers 
and Fountains. 






• 

■ y 

g 

S’ 

p 



THYATIRA- 

The Pale none. 
Death. 

Power of Death. 

Partial Darken¬ 
ing of Sun. 
Moon ana 
Stan. 

The Two Wit¬ 
nesses.) 

Third King 


Into the Sun. 


INTE 

RVAL. 



F’rth King 




SARDIS. 

The Martyrs. 

Locusts ont of 
the Opened Pit 
of the Abjss. 
Tormenton of 
Mankind. 


Fifth King. 


On the Seat of 
the Beast. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The Earthquake 
as a Presage of 
the End of the 
World. 

Horsemen loosed 
from the Eu¬ 
phrates. 81ayen 
of Mankind. 


Sixth King, who 
is. 

On the River Eu¬ 
phrates. 


LAODIOEA- 

Seventh Seal as 
the Substance 
of the Trumpets 
or Penitential 
Judgments. 

Seventh Trum¬ 
pet: Announce¬ 
ment of the Last 
Penitential 
Judgment on 
Antichristian!- 
ty. 


Seventh King, 
who is to corns. 

Into the Air. 




, 


The Beast Him¬ 
self as the 
Eighth King, 
ramifying into 
the Ten Kings. 
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THE 


REVELATION OF St. JOHN 

API T HH 

BOOK OF THE PROPHECY OF CHRIST’S COMING. 

OB 


THE BEVELATION OP CHRIST TO HIS TRUSTED FRIEND, THE APOSTLE JOHN. THE 
SECOND, HIGHER GENESIS, CORRESPONDING TO THE FIRST GENESIS, AS THE 
BOOK OF • GOD’S DAYS’ WORKS IN THE THROES OF THE END OF THE OLD 
WORLD, IN ORDER TO THE CREATION OF A NEW AND ETERNAL SPIRIT-WORLD, 
AMID THE COMING OF CHRIST. 


FIRST OR EXEGETICAL DIVISION. 

PROLOGUE. 


• Chap. I. 1-8. 

Comp, the Gospel according to John, Chap. I. 1-18; 1 John I. 1-3. 

Via. 1. THl REVELATION.—VER. 2. JOHN.—VER. 8. THE READER8 Iff GENERAL.—VER. 6. THE 
IMMEDIATE READERS: THE SEVEN CHURCHES, AS SUCH—AL80, HOWEVER, AS REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE CHURCH IN ITS TOTALITY. (THE GENERAL DEDICATION OF THE REVELATION TO TOE SEVEN 
CHURCHES MU8T BE DISTINGUISHED FROM THE SEVEN EPI8TLE8, WHICH ARE NOT EPISCOPAL, 
BUT PROPHETIC, ORIGINATING IN THE VISION AND FORMING A PART OF THE APOCALYPSE IT¬ 
SELF.)-VEB8. 4, 6 , 6 . GREETING AND BENEDICTION (GOD, JEHOVAH. THE SEVEN SPIRITS. 

0HRI8T, THE FAITHFUL WITNESS. HI8 DIGNITY AND WORK. DIGNITY OF CHRISTIANS).—VERS. 7, 8. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHRIST’S COMING; THE THEME OF THN BOOK. 


THE REVELATION OF ST. tom. ST.l JOHN THE DIVINE tom. THE DIVINE 1 ]. 


Superscription. 


1 

2 

3 


The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to show unto his 
servants things which [what things] must shortly [Lange: in swift succession] come 
to pass; and he sent [sending] and [om. and] signified it [om. if]* by his angel 
unto his servant John: Who bare record [testified] of the word [Lange: Logos= 
Word] of God, and of [om. of] the testimony of Jesus Christ, and of [om. and of]* 
all things that [whatsoever things] he saw. Blessed is he that readeth , 4 [aloud] and 
they that hear 4 the words 5 of this [the] prophecy, and keep those [the] things which 
are written therein; for the time [Lange: decision time ] 5 is at hand [near]. 
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THE REVELATION OF 8T. JOHN. 


DEDICATION AND GREETING [WITH DOXOLOGY.] 

4 John to the seven churches which are [om. which are] f in Asia: Grace be [om. be 
unto you, and peace, from him which [who] is, [om. ,] and which [who] was, [om.,‘ 
and which [who] is to come [cometh] 7 ; and from the seven Spirits* which [that] 

5 are before his throne ; And from Jesus Christ, who is [om. who is] the faithful wit¬ 
ness, and [om. and] the first-begotten [first-born] of* the dead, and the prince 
of the kings of the earth. Unto him that loved [loveth 10 ] us, and Washed 11 

6 us from 12 our 13 sins in his own [om. own] blood, and [ins. he] hath made us kings 
[om. kings— ins. a kingdom] 14 and [om. and] priests unto [in*, his] God and his [om. 
his] Father; to him be glory and dominion forever and ever [into the ages of the 
ages]. 16 Amen. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT. THEME OF THE BOOK. 

7 Behold, he cometh with [ins. the] clouds ; and every eye shall see him, and they 
also [om. afoo] which [who] pierced him: and all kindreds [the tribes] of the earth 

8 shall wail because of him. Even so [Yea], Amen. I am [i/w. the] Alpha and [ins. 
the] Omega, the beginning and the ending [om. the beginning and the ending,] 1 * 
saith the Lord [ins. God], 17 which [who] is, [om. ,] and which [who] was, [om. ,] 
and which is to come [who cometh], the Almighty [or All-ruler]. 18 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

I So the Rec.; Cod. B.* ha* the Theologian [Dlrino] and Evangelist. [Loch., Alf., Treg.,Tisch., with X* C., give simp.y 
’AvoirdAviju? 'luidwov. The title of A. is lost.—E. R. C.J 

* Ver. 1. [“ Whether ioijpavev has its object expressed in yv of this verb, or in b<ra el5e of ver. 2, or whether the ob¬ 
ject is to be Bupplio<i by a pronoun for airoica.\v\pis, or lor A A«t yeveaOau, or, lastly, whether the verb is us .d absolutely, 
are questions, some of them at leant, more difficult than i mportant, into which we ne»‘d not enter. A translation, especially 
of the divine oracles, ought not to bo more explicit and determinate than the original.—No object i* supplied by Wick., 
Tyn., Cran., (Jen., R^eims,—Vulg., riyr.,—Erasrn., Vat., Costal., Cocc., Vitr., Roa., Green I., Lord, Kenr. ’—Noxa or Da. 
Lillie in his Trvn&lation for the A. M. Bib. Uniox.—K. R. 0.] 

8 Ver. 2. The re after ocra of tho Rec. disturbs the sense, and is omitted, according to A. B.• C: X- Thero is also an 
erroneous cxegetical addition in [some] minuscules. Thds DUsterdieck. [Omitted by Grit. Ed*, generally.—E. R. C.J 

* Ver. 3. ‘O avayivuxrKtav sal ot aeovorres. Unimportant variations and additions in minuscules. 

* Vor. 3. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch. (1809) give tous Aoyow with A C. P., Vulg., etc.; Tisch. (Sth Ed.), with X. R.,* 
gives rbK Aoyoe.—B. R. C.J 

* Ver. 4. The words which are do not occur in the Edition of 1611.—E. R C.J 

T Ver. 4. Variations : before o uv a toG (on which see Delit/sch, Han<Mtri/tIiche Fnnde\ also Oeou, and instead of o, be. 
[Rec. gives row before o uv; B.* gives 8«oG; Lach., Alf., Treg. Tisch., aith X- A. C„ etc., give simply avo 6 *sv. Tho la t 
mentioned rniding is adopted in the text. Tho translation is to come, although not erroneous, is olyet tionable, as It is 
liable to have put upon it the erroneous meaning, is to be. The Rheims, following the Vulgate, translates and which [trAoJ 
shall come. (See Trench On the Epistles to the fieren Churches). Still better is the translation given above.—E. It. (\ j 

8 Ver. 4. llrevparotv a; B.* 0. The additions are explanatory. [ Lach., Aif, and Tisch., read as above; for a given by 
B*. 0., Treg. reads t <dv with X* A.; Roc., in accordance with 1\, inserts i<rriv alter a, which is omitted by X- A. B*. C_ 
etc. —E. R. C. J 

* Ver. 6. The iu is omitted [by Crit. Eds. generally! in accordance with X- A. B*. 0. [(Also by P. Vulg. Cop. 8yr., etc) 
The German Vers, reads “ from the dead. ’ Rec. gives etc. —E. R. C.J 

10 Ver. 6. dyairwm, X» A. B*. 0. [So read Lach., Alf., Treg., and Tisch.—E. R. jC.] 

II Vor. 6. AoucraKTi according to B*. Vulg.; more Johannean than AG<ravrt. 8ee, however, Bilsterdieck. [Tsichm^ 
Treg., and Tisch. (8tb Ed.) give Auo-avri in accordance with X. A. C.; Alford presents both readings (but brackets the o), 
Aoucravri, in accordance with B*. P. f Vulg. etc. Tisch. ( 1809 ) gave Xovcravri. —E. R. C.J 

M Ver. 5. [Each., Alf., Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.) give <* with X* A. C., etc.; Tisch. (I860) gives an6 with P. B*.—K. B. C.J 

13 Vor. 6. 'II/u.«r is better established than the omission of it. [Lach., Treg., and Lech., give ijptdv with X. C. P. B*.; 
Lach. (Min. Ed.) omits with A.; Alford brackets.—E. R. C ] ■ 

M Ver. 0. Tne rending fia<n\eiav established by X*. A. C., etc., against /BaaiAeic [by Rec. and P., and fia<ri\*tov by B*. 
—E. R. C.] ‘ir^av established by X* and B*. against ifplv and vjpldy. [Alf. and Tisch. read ypdc with X. b* P. Vulg. (CL), 
etc.; Lach. (E* 1 . MuJ.) gives rjptdv in accordance with C., Alford ci,es in favor of this reading the following MSS. of the Vul¬ 
gate— Amiat ., Fuld ., Earl., ToU. Lach. (Ed. Min.), and Treg., givo Tip.lv with A. The correct reading of each word is ex¬ 
ceedingly uncertain.—E. R. C. j 

13 Ver. 6. [Lach. (Ed. Min.), Tisch. (1859), and Alf.. omit rwr altovtov with A. P.; Lach. (Ed. Maj.), Treg., Tisch. (8th 
Ed.) and Lange retain it with X-B* C.,etc., Vulgate.—E. R. C.J 

i® Ver. 8. The unauthorized addition ap\h *<u WAov is explanatory. [These words find no place in any one of the cld 
Codices.—E. R. C.J 

if Ver. 8. Kupioy & 0«iagainst the Rec. [They are given by Crit. Eds., with X- A. B*. C. P., etc. —K. R. C.J 

W Ver. 8. [For the translation AWruler see Add. Com. on ver. 8, p. 93.—E. R. C.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
a. THE SUPERSCRIPTION. 

[In this section the nature, subject, and writer 
of the Book are declared, and tho importance of 
the subject indicated by a benediction on those 
who shall hear and read it in the spirit of obe¬ 
dience. (Altered from Alford).—E. R. C.] 


See very rigorous revisions of the text by 
Kelly.—On John the Theologian , see Biographies 
of John. 

Ver. 1. Revelation of Jesus Christ. Indica¬ 
tive not of the form of the Book, but of its sub¬ 
stance. The Book likewise receives its title from 
its subject-matter. Inadequate conceptions of 
the essence of the Apocalypse may be found in 
the works of Bunsen and Iloltzmann. [’Asroxd- 
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tariff is employed in the Hew Testament as in¬ 
dicating—1. The disclosure by word or symbol 
of that which is hidden or future, Rom. xvi. 26; 
1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26; 2 Cor. xii. 1, 7; Gal. i. 12, 
it 2; Eph. ii. 3; 2. The manifestation in sub¬ 
stance tf that which was hidden or future, Rom. 
il 5, via. 19; 1 Cor. i. 7; 2 Thess. i. 7; 1 Pet. 
L 1, 13 ; 3. Illumination (possibly) Luke ii. 82; 
this meaning, however, may be resolved into the 
first It is manifest from the following del£at 
that the term is here employed in the first of 
these senses. The following from the Treatise 
of 8ir Isaac Newton is well worthy of consider¬ 
ation : <* The Apocalypse of John is written in 
the same style and language with the prophecies 
of Daniel, and hath the same relation to them 
which they have to one another, so that all of 
them together make but one complete prophecy. 
—The prophecy is distinguished into seven suc¬ 
cessive parts ; by the opening of the seven seals 
of the book which Daniel was commanded to 
Hal up; and hence it is called the Apocalypse or 
Revelation of Jesus Christ.” — E. R. C.j—Of 
Jeans Christ.— Genit.subj.: Christ the mediatory 
cause.—God, in the absolute sense, as the Father, 
being the primal souroe of alF things, is likewise 
the fountain of Revelation. — [Which God 
gave unto Him.—God, i. e. the Father: Christ, 
the Mediator, knows not the times and seasons 
(wwoot'c, ver. 8) which the Father hath put in 
Hb own power, save as they are revealed to Him. 
Comp. Acts i. 7; Mark xiii. 32.—E. R. C.] 

To show unto His servants.— Statement 
of the purpose: To set before the eyes of the 
servants of Christ. Hengstenberg: the prophets. 
Ebrard: believers. These servants we hold to be 
believers who are in a condition to discuss the 
mysteries of the Apocalypse with the Church 
proper.—8uch things are to be shown as must 
come to pass, in the sense of Providence, in 
the Chfist inn apprehension of the term. [Must, 
“by the necessity of the divine decree. See ch. 
iv. 1; Matt. xxi. 6, xxvi. 64; Dan. xi. 28.” — 
Alford. —E. R. C.] 

In swift succession [shortly]. — Different 
interpretations of iv rdxst. Ebrard correctly 
interprets it aa referring to the rapidity of the 
eourse of the events prophesied.* Dusterdieck 
maintains that this view is inconsistent with 
ijyv$. ver. 3. But the iuup6s is cyyff, irrespec¬ 
tive of the length of time consumed by what is 
to come to pass. The whole course of the naipdg 
has for its final component part a period of a 
thousand years. The expression: what shall 
come to pass , cannot, however, be paraphrased 
by: what shall begin to come to pass. That 
exegetical prejudice which is incapable of dis¬ 
tinguishing between religious and chronological 
dates, comes in play here (see Dusterdieck 
against Vitringa and others).—’Emftuovev is a 
modification of <teZ£<u, indicative of the signs 


• [The contrary opinion aa to the meaning of Iv rdv" 
b ably art forth by Alford in the following extract: “The 
context, the repetition below, 6 ySp ecupbt iyyik, and the 
PwilM, ch. xxii. 0 , followed to. 7, by iSov tp^o/nai tgyv fix 
thii meaning {before long) here, aa distinguished from ’the 
other of swiftly which indeed would be hardly intelligible 
wtth the historic aoriet yev4o0ai. This expression, as 
Do Wetto well remarks, must not be urged to signify that 
. (he events of apocalyptic prophecy were to be close at hand: 
•v we have a key to its meaning in Luke xviil. 7, 8, where 
long delay is evidently implied.”—E. R, C.] 


employed, the symbolical representation.* It re¬ 
lates to Christ. [Christ is the sender; seech, 
xxii. 16.—E. R. C.] Hence, there is a change of 
construction, according to Diisterdieck and 
others. 

Sending,f hrrooTeikag ; absolute.— By His 
angel (compare oh. xxii. 6).—In respect to the 
various hypotheses concerning these words—the 
angel of the Lord—Gabriel—the angel who accom¬ 
panied the Apocalyptist, or who did but throw 
him into his rapt state, etc .—we refer to the 
Comm, on Genesis , p. 385 sqq. [Am. Ed.]. From 
this Angel of Christ, in His universal form, 
particular angelic appearances are to be distin¬ 
guished. Dusterdieck regards the term as ge¬ 
neric, signifying that particular angel of whom 
Christ made use in each particular case. If we 
assume the angelic visible appearance of Christ 
to be the angel of the Apocalypse (comp. Acts 
xii. 11, 15), we do indeed encounter a difficulty 
in the fact that the angel designates Himself in 
ch. xxii. 9, as obvdovhrg ; doubtless, however, it 
suffices to remark that He appears to the apostle 
in the quality of an angel. J 

To His servant John.—Is it conceivable 
that a presbyter John could have applied this 
emphatic term to himself, so long as the memory 
of the great Apostle John endured? 

Ver. 2. Who testified. —According to Diis¬ 
terdieck and many others (from Amlrcas of 
Ciesarea to Bleek, L'ucke, Ewald, II.) the whole 
of verse 2d refers to nothing but the present 
scripture. This supposition they hold to be in 
nowise inconsistent with ejuapTbpyoe. Not only, 
however, is the Aorist thus rendered of no dis¬ 
tinctive value, but the paprvpelv and fiaprvpia are 
likewise deprived of their full weight. Neither 
to a vision nor to the report of a vision could 
these expressions be applied. We, therefore, 
with many others—from Ambrosiaster to Eich- 
horn—refer this passage to what was known as 
tho earlier ministry of John; not simply to his 
Gospel, but, with Ebrard, to his whole evangeli¬ 
cal and apostolic witness, corroborated by hia 
martyrhood, and familiar to his readers.^ 


* [This restriction of the meaning of <nj/*atV<» is not in 
acrordauce with the other instances of its use in the New 
Testament (three of the five, it will be observed, being by 
John), John xii. 33, xviii. 32, xxi. 19, Acts xi. 28, xxv. 27. 

In all these instances the signifying was by word and not by 
symbol.- E. R. C.J 

f [ Lange translates, in that he sent (indem er Botachaflt 
sandte), a German idiom equivalent to the sending , with 
which the E. V. in this translation is corrected.—E. R. C.J 

X [The comparison of Acts xii. 11 with 16, most certainly 
does not show that by “ the angel of the Lord,” ver. 11, it 
was intended to indicate in any sense “a visible appearance 
of Christ.” The disciples, manifestly, did not intend to 
designate Peter himself by that which they styled his angel 
—at the most, all they could have intended was his spiritual 
representative, a person or thing distinct from himself. On 
the supposition that by “the Angel of the Lord” it was 
intended to designate some special representative of Christ, 
he would be distinct from Christ, and, as a creature, would 
represent himself as a ovvSov Aoc. On the supposition that 
by the Angel was meant Christ Himself it is impossible 
satisfactorily to explain the langnage of ch. xxii. 9. The 
explanation of Lange does not suffice. However He might 
huvo appeared (either subjectively or objectively) to the 
Apostle, It Is impossible to conceive of Him as using the 
language there attributed to the angel.—E. R. C.J 

§ (As supporting this view, seo John xxi. 24; Uohn i.1,2. 

On tne other hand, Alford writes: “The objections to Kb- 
rard's reference ar»* to me insuperable. First, as to its intro- 
duetion with the simple relative oc. We may safely say that, 
had any previous writlug or act been intended, we should 
have had 6c juu, or even more than this. ... Next, as lo the 
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TQE REVELATION OP ST. JOHN. 


The Word of God (oomp. oh. xix. 13). — 
Why should not the Logos be intended, as Ebrard 
and others maintain T [See the preceding ex¬ 
tract.—E. R. C.] 

The testimony [Zeugnissthat=wilne*i-act'] 
of Jesus Christ. —Not testimonium de Christo 
(Lyra), and still less the angelic message of 
Christ. [See preceding extract.—E. R. C.] How 
natural it was for the Apostle, in his martyrhood, 
to think of Christ as the great Martyr (see ver. 
6 ).— m Oaa tide. Diisterdieck : The visions here 
described. Comp, against this view 1 John i. 1 ; 
Oosp. of John i. 14, xix. 86.—The expression 
embraces the whole witness of John concerning 
his whole view of the glory of Christ, in the 
grandeur of His deeds and demonstrations. 

Ver. 8. Blessed is [or be] he. [Comp. 
Hiatt, v. 8-11.—E. R. C.] —This oonveys an idea 
of the importance of this book totally different 
from that which is represented by many moderns 
—Schleiermacher, for instance, in his Introduc¬ 
tion to the New Testament. Diisterdieck affirms 
that this fiaK&pioc has reference only to a par¬ 
ticipation in the kingdom of glory, and not to 
conservation in the conflicts which precede its 
establishment—as if the two ideas were separa¬ 
ble.— That readeth, and they that hear. 
Representation of a religious assembly. If the 
hearing be intended to convey the idea of reli¬ 
gious earnestness [comp. ch. ii. 6, 11, 17, 29, 
iii. 6,18, 22, &c.—E. R. C.] thus being emphatic, 
why may not the reading be expressive of the 
same idea? [These words imply the duty of 
striving to understand —a duty still further im¬ 
plied by the following direction to keep. How 
can that be kept which is not understood? There 
are those who refrain from the study of unful¬ 
filled prophecy, upon the ground that 44 the pro¬ 
phecies were not designed to make us prophets." 
This is true; but a prophet is one thing, and an 
understander of prophecy is another. There is, 
indeed, a curious prying into things not revealed, 
an effort to make determinate those limes and 
seasons which our Lord has expressly declared 
are (for us) left indeterminate (corap. Matt, 
xxiv. 86; Acts i. 7). Such conduct, however, is 
entirely different from the reverential, prayerful 
study of the word as revealed. It should be 
remembered that our Lord rebuked the Jews 
and His disoiples for not understanding the pro- 


fhinqt vntneued. The words 4 Arfyoc rot Btov k. 4 fiapropU 
*1. Xp. c'aii not with any likelihood be taken to mean * the 
(personal) Word of God, and the testimony of Jesus Christ 
for why, if the forrnor term refer to Christ personally, should 
lie bo Introduced in the second member under a different 
name? Besides, the words occur again below, ver. 9, as 
indicating the reason why John was in the island of Patmos; 
and there surely they cannot refer to his written Oospel, but 
must be understood of his testimony for Christ in life and 
words: moreover, q itaprrvpca ’bfcot is itself otherwise ex¬ 
plained in this very book, ch. xix. 10. But there is yet 
another objection to the supposed reference to the Gospel 
arising from the last words, oca titty. First, the very 
adjective o<ra refutes it; for the Evangelist distinctly tells 
us, John xx. 30, that in writing his Gospel he did not set 
down o<ra titty, but only a portion of the things whi-h Je«us 
did in the nrescnce of His disciples. ... But still more do^s 
the verb titty carry this refutation. In no place in the 
Gospel does St. John use this verb of his eye witnessing as 
the foundation ot his testimony. ... But in this book it is 
the word in regular and constant use, of the seeing of the 

Apocalyptic visions.Taken then as represen*ing the 

present book, joy Koyov here will be the segregate of oi 
Adyot, ver. 3: 4 p-aprvpia *L Xp. will be the wyttfia 
irpo^vrctat, embodied la the Church in all ages.*'— 3L K C.j 


phecies relating to His first Advent, (comp. John 
v. 39, 46; Luke xi. 62 ; Matt. xvi. 3; Luke xxiv. 
25) ; and that His last great eschatological dis¬ 
course was delivered that His people might be 
fore-warned (comp. Matt. xxiv. 4,15, 24, 25, 38) — 
the implication, of course, being that it should be 
sttidied. It is not intended by these remarks to 
assert that a full and complete understanding of 
all prophecies will be attained to, by all who 
faithfully study; their design is to set forth the 
duty of study. Doubtless, many things will 
remain dark to the most earnest students, even 
to the beginning of the end; it may be confidently 
believed, however, that to suoh, muoh important 
knowledge will be vouchsafed which will be 
withheld from the negligent; and, furthermore, 
that all knowledge expedient for them to possess 
will be granted.—E. R. C.] — The words of the 
prophecy. These esohatological predictions. 
— And keep. An edifying impression on the 
heart is not the sole thing intended here; refe¬ 
rence is had to the faithful holding fast of all 
things set down in this prophecy, and to a corre¬ 
sponding observation of the signs of the times. 

For the decision-time. This is not to be 
considered as relating to pandptos, as Diisterdieck 
thinks, for the blessedness cannot refer to the 
future alone; that time is intended when that 
which relates to the last things shall begin— 
hence 6 icaipdc. [The classical meaning of ealpbs 
is the right measure , the right proportion . In the 
New Testament it is used to indicate a time, m 
period ; but it seems to oarry with it its classical 
force of determinate proportion—it is a season 
fixed as to time of occurrence and duration. 
Comp. Matt. viii. 29, xiii. 80, xxi. 84, xxvi. 18, 
John v. 4 ; Acts i. 7, xvii. 27; Rev. xii. 14, He. 
But what Kaipds is here referred to ? Is it not, 
manifestly, the entire period, viewed as a unit, in 
which the things symbolically seen by the Apoca- 
lyptist should come to pass ?—a period near to the 
Apostle when he wrote; to us, present —E. R. C.] 

b . DEDICATION AND OKNXTINO [WITH DOXOLOGV]. 

The view of Hengstenberg and Ebrard,* 
who regard this dedication, from vers. 4-6, as re¬ 
lating only to the seven epistles, in antithesis to 
the established theory, is opposed to the organic 
simplicity of the book. The entire prologue 
belongs to the entire book, as does the entire 
epilogue. The seven churches, however, as the 
congregations of the first readers, represent the 
entire Christian reading-world; just as the Gos¬ 
pel of Luke and the book of Acts composed by 
him, were not designed for Tbeophilus alone. 

Ver. 4. John to the seven churches.—On 
the relation of the Apostle John to the Church 
in Asia Minor, comp. Church History. The faot 
that the seven churches formed an ecclesiastical 
diocese, extending from the metropolis of Ephe¬ 
sus to Laodicea, is intimated by the address of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, taken in connection 
with Col. iv. 16. [It is difficult to perceive the 
intimation. Most certainly the fact that neighbor¬ 
ing Churches are exhorted to exchange epistles 
directed to them respectively, does not imply 
that they belong to one diocese.—E. R. C.] Un 
the accounts of John's labors in Ephesus, comp. 


* [Alford attributes to Ebrard the exactly opposite view. 
—E, R. C.) 
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8teiti. The reality of the septenary does not 
preclude its symbolical import. 

Asia.—In the narrowest sense — proconsular 
Asia. See Winer and others. [See an exceed¬ 
ingly valuable and interesting passage in Cony- 
beare and Howson’s Life ana Epistles of St. 
Paul, VoL L ch. viii. Also Smith and ELitto.— 
E.R.C.] 

Grace be with you and peace.—-As in 
the writings of the Apostle Paul principally. 
Comp, also 2 John iii. 

From the; He is present, etc. —Decla¬ 
ration of the name of Jehovah, not an etymolo¬ 
gical analysis of it, as earlier exegetes imagined 
[see the citation of Bengel in Diisterdieok). The 
declaration He is, He was. He someth , or He i* to 
come, does not do full justice to the idea, for the 
word Jehovah signifies that God is ever present, 
at hand, for His people, as the faithful covenant¬ 
keeping God ; neither is this idea contained in the 
expression tv ho is, etc. [Alford writes: 44 A par¬ 
aphrase of the unspeakable name <lVT, resem¬ 
bling the paraphrase TTHK IBfe rrnx in Exod. 
iii. 14, for which the Jerusalem Targum has, as 
here, qui fml y est, et erit: as has the Targum of 
Jonathan in Deut. xxxii. 89; Schemoth R. iii. f. 
195, 2: 4 Dixit Deus S. B. ad Mosen: Ego fui et 
adhnc sum, et ero in posterum.* Schottg., Wetst, 
De Wette.**— E. R. C.] On the [grammatical] 
imparity of this, formula, and the attempts to 
smooth it down (Tov-fy>-lpx6pevoc), see Diister¬ 
dieok, page 100. [Trench, in his Com. on the 
Epistles to the Seven Churches, thus treats of 
44 the departure from the ordinary rules of 
grammar: Doubtless, the immutability of God, 
‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever* 
(Heb. xiii. 8), is intended to be expressed in 
this immutability of the name of God, in this 
absolute resistance to ohange or even modifica¬ 
tion which that name here presents. 4 1 am the 
Lord; 1 change not* (Mai. iii. 6), this is what is 
here declared.’*—E. R. C.] The name is no 
direct designation of the Trinity; at most, it 
contains but an indirect allusion to the three 
economies. 

Prom the seven Spirits. — See Is. xi. 2; 
Rev. iii. 1; iv. 6; v. 6. The seven Spirits burn 
like lamps [Germ. Fackeln, torches] before the 
throne, as Spirits of God, and are at the same 
time seven eyes of the Lamb. By this we under¬ 
stand seven ground-forms of the revelation of the 
Logos or heavenly Christ in the world (hence 
ideals of Christ; lamps of God; eyes of Christ); 
neither, therefore, seven properties of the Holy 
Ghost, though the Spirit of God is their unitous 
life; nor properties of God (Eichhorn); nor the 
symbolical totality of the angels (Lyra); nor 
the seven archangels, in accordance with the tra¬ 
ditional view (of these archangels six only are 
grouped together on canonical and apocryphal 
ground); as in Is. xi. 2, the six spirits are merged 
in the unity of the septenary [SiebemahV] ;* nor 
seven of the ten Sephiroth (Herder). We must 
likewise distinguish from these seven Spirits the 

• Plfchael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel, Seal th lei, JeremieL 
The doctrine of a true septenary of archangels was advanced 
is later times, though not ao late u 1460. Comp, the note 
ia Dosterdieck.—B. &. C.] 


Spirit who speaks to the churches (ch. ii. 7, 
xi. 29); with reference to Zech. iii. 9, iv. 6, 10.* 

Ver. -6. Prom Jesus Christ. —From Him 
also the blessing of grace and peace comes; 
hence, to Him divine operations are attributable. 

[Who is].—The nominative, makingachange 
in the construction, manifest ly gives prominence 
to the three following designations of Christ as 
favorite Apocalyptic names. As God Himself, 
in an Apocalyptic view, is preeminently He Who 
is present. Who was present, and Who draweth 
nigh [present ], so Christ is, first, the Great Mar¬ 
tyr in a unique sense; secondly, the Conqueror 
of death; thirdly, the Prince of the kings of 
the earth. In accordance with the senae, a rov 6 
would be in place here also. These names, 
therefore, serve neither as a foundation for that 
which follows nor for that which preoedos them, 
though it is not without reason that Ebrard par¬ 
allelizes these three names of Christ with the 
following three soteriological operations. With 
the faithful Witness correspond the words: Who 
loveth us, etc. The three offices of Christ are 
likewise suggested here, though Diisterdieok dis¬ 
putes even this. We must remark that the 
reading Xboavri would oonvert the high-priestly 
function into a kingly one. 

The faithful Witness. —See oh. iii. 14; also 
ch. xix. 11, xxi. 5, xxii. 6.—Diisterdieck appre¬ 
hends this as intimating the fact that Christ is 
the Mediator of all divine revelation, and dis¬ 
putes the very reference in point; viz.: to the 
fact that Christ, in the extremity of temptation 
under suffering, sealed the revelation of God 
with His testimony (Ebrard). The revelation of 
God is likewise enwrapped in both the following 
points; the First-born and the Prince. Other re¬ 
ferences [of the faithful Witness—T r.] either to 
the fulfillment of threats and promises, or to the 
truth of the apocalyptio words, pass by the fun¬ 
damental idea. [The following comment of 
Richard of St. Victor, quoted by Trench, sets 
forth the truths involved in this appellation in 
great fullness: 44 Testis fidelis, quia, de omnibus 
quse per Eum testificanda erant in mundo testi¬ 
monium fidele perhibuit. Testis fidelis, quia 
quascunque audivit a Patre fideliter discipulis 
suis nota fecit. Testis fidelis, quia viam Dei in 
veritate doouit, nec Ei cura de aliquo fuit, nec 
personas hominum respexit. Testis fidelis, quia 
reprobis damnationem, et electis salvationem 


• [That created beings cannot be intended by the Seven 
Spirits is evident from their being mentioned between the 
Father and Jesus Christ, and also from their being regarded 
as sources of blessing. The view as to their nature advocated 
by Lange is inconsistent with their being associated with Per¬ 
sons, and their being named toWt and still more before Christ. 
Trench judiciously remarks: “ There is no doubt that by • the 
seven spirits* we aro to understand not indeed the sevenfold 
operations of the Holy Ghost, but the Holy Ghost sevenfold 
in His operations. Neither need there be any difficulty in 
reconciling this interpretation, as Mode urges, with the 
doctrine of His personality. It Is only that Ho is regarded 
here not so much in His personal unity, as in His manifold 
energies; for ‘there aro diversities of gifts but the same 
Spirit,* 1 Oor.xii.4.— The manifold girts, operations, energies 
of the Holy Ghost are here represented under the number 
seven, being as it is the nural»er of completeness in the 
Church. We have anticipations of this in the Old Testament. 
When the Prophet Isaiah would describe how the Spirit 
should be given not by measure to Him whose name is the 
Branch, the enumeration of the gifts is sevenfold (xi. 2): 
and the seven eyes which rest upon the stone which the Lord 
had laid can mean nothing but this (Zech. iii. 0, cf. iv. 10; 
Bev. v. 6>”—B. R. C.J 
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nunciavit. Testis fidelis, quia Yeritatem quam 
Yerbis docuit, miraculis confirraavit. Testis fide¬ 
lis quia testimonium Sibi a Patre neo in morte 
negavit. Testis fidelis. quia de operibus malo- 
rum et bonorum in die judicii testimonium 
Yerum dabit.”—E. R. C.] 

The First-born of the dead. —See Col. i. 
18; 1 Cor. xv. 20.—The idea of the ancient 
Church, that the day of a man’s death is the 
day of his higher birth, was founded upon fact 
in the history of Jesus, and upon the word of 
the apostles. [The reference however, of the 
title First-born of the dead was not to a glorifica¬ 
tion co-incident with death, but to the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ from the dead. Comp. Col. i. 18; 
1 Cor. xv. 20, 28.—E. R. C.] Christ, according 
to the epistle to the Colossians, is the apxh in a 
two-fold sense; the of the creation and of 
the resurrection; .the latter is of oourse implied 
here, for the heavenly birth of Christ is the 
efficient cause of the resurrection of the dead 
(Epb. i. 19 sqq.).* 

The PRINCE of the Kings. —In ch. xix. 
16, He is called the King of kings. There He 
has taken possession of the kingdom; in the 
beginning of the Apocalypse He has but un¬ 
folded the power and right of a king in a princely 
manner before the eyes of His people, and com¬ 
menced to give proof thereof in the world; see 
Matt, xxviii. 18; Acts xiii. 83; Phil. ii. 6 sqq. 
Comp. Ps. cx.; Is. liii., and other passages. As 
the kingly principle, even now dynamically 
ruling over the kings of the earth, and destined 
in the end to prevail over the Antichristian 
powers also, He works on and on until His ap¬ 
pearance as the King proper. 

The three names jointly form the foundation 
for the truth of the facts of the Apocalypse. 
The whole of divine revelation, whoso goal is a 
new world, is sealed by the faith ful Witness; the 
principial foundation of its work of renewal—a 
deadly work to the old world—is in the First¬ 
born ; it is continually at work and unfolding its 
royal power in the Prince . 

From Him who loveth ns.— According to 
Diisterdieck [the E. V., Laclimann and Alford], 
thedoxological formulabegins here. Thedoxology 
at the close of ver. 6, however, is independent;! 
it is founded upon all that has been pre¬ 
viously affirmed of Christ. Diisterdieok rightly 
insists upon the significancy of the present 
[tensej form hyanCnni (ch. xxii. 17 ;J Rom. 
viii. 8<). The real motive for the founda¬ 
tion of anew world is the loving glance of God 
and Christ at the men of God, who are to be the 
fruits of creation and redemption. 


• On Dttstordieck’s controversy with Ebrard in respect to 
«6tw, Acts ii. 24, see the note in Diisterdieck, p. 113. 

f [This position can bo maintained only in doflance of all 
grammatical propriety. For obvious reasons, the datives 
ayairwFri and Aovcrairt should be connected, not with tho 
preceding genitives governed by airo, but with tho following 
avTy. The solecism of ver. 4, can bavo no place Irere, as tho 
grounds of its existence are wanting; aud, further, a similar 
solecism, were it in place, would give us dyairwv aud not 
ayairweTi. —E. E. C.] 

% [“The certainty that Christ continually loves His people 
is as significant, in the connection of the book, as tho cer¬ 
tainty that He is the Faithful Witness, etc. Tho Bride, re¬ 
joicing, comforts herself with the coming of Him who loves 
her (Rev. xxii. 17; comp. Bom.viii. 37 ”)• Duk&tkkdisuk, p. US. 
-Tm.} 


And washed us. — It is an unmistakable 
fact that one and the same root lies at the foun¬ 
dation of both Xobetv and h(*etv ;* that the one in¬ 
volves the other, and that both are embraced in 
this concrete expression of Scripture. Never¬ 
theless, the ideas of liberation from the guilt 
[reatus = liability to punishment.—E. R. C.] of 
sin and liberation from the bondage of sin are 
contra-distinguished, not only in doctrinal theo¬ 
logy, but also in the Holy Scriptures. Now it is 
manifest that iu ch. vii. 14, a liberation from 
guilt is meant; so likewise in 1 John i. 7. These 
analogies, as well as the consideration that an 
atonement for the guilt of sin lies at the founda¬ 
tion of a redemption from its power, add weight 
to the remark that the operation of Christ’s 
blood is distinct from His special act of making 
us kings. We cannot, therefore, with Diister¬ 
dieck, find “ substantially the same idea in both 
readings.” 

Ver. 6. A kingdom.—It is true that believers 
are, in a spiritual sense, kings as well &9 priests. 
They are true priests, however, through indivi¬ 
dual self-sacrifice. It is impossible for them, on 
the other hand, to exercise an individual govern¬ 
ment, thus encroaching upon the rights of Chris¬ 
tian fellowship;—kings they oan be only in the 
community of the Church. Hence there are 
material reasons, as well as documentary ones, 
for preferring the more difficult reading fjpaq to 
f/piv and tfpuv; though the abstract fact that 
Christians are spiritually possessed of kingly 
dignity is to be maintained; that fact is also 
supported by ch. v. 10 (paoi?*ieiv). The term, 
then, denotes neither, on the one hand, a people 
of kings, nor, on the other: the subjects of the 
kingdom, for the essential element in this king¬ 
dom is that the members of it rule by serving 
and serve by ruling (Matt. xx. 25 sqq.) or the 
identity of sovereignty and subjeotion [serving. 
The ideas of serving and subjection are widely 
different.—E. R. C.] Christians, therefore, are 
a kingdom, because they are priests,—by virtue 
of a self-abnegation, heavenly in its purity. 
(On the Old Testament type, see Exodus xix.) 
[See Excursus at the end of the section.— 
E. R. CJ 

To Hia God. — *A trrov “ appertains to the 
whole term up de$ xai narpi (Diisterdieok, 
against De Wette and Ebrard.) Believers are 
priests on the basis of the High-Priesthood of 
Christ, because, with reconciled consciences, 
they have immediate access to God in prayer for 
themselves and intercession for others (Rom. 
v. 2), in the spirit of self-surrender, giving 
proof of this spirit in their sufferings, and that 
not only as witnesses (Rom. xii. 1); these suffer¬ 
ings are of course (as Ebrard remarks in refe¬ 
rence to Col. i. 24) to be distinguished from the 
perfect expiatory passion of Christ. “ We find 
a kindred conception in ch. xxi. 22, where the 
new Jerusalem is represented as destitute of a 
temple.” (Diisterdieck.) 

To Him be. —According to De Wette and 
Diisterdieck, 66%a should be supplemented by 


• [Liddell and Scott present both AYQ and AOYQ ns root 
words, the latter contracted from the old Aoew. They remark 
in a note tinder the latter—“ Akin to Lat. Uta, dituo , efitt, 
lavo, but banlly to the Greek Adw." (A ■jmVlay note is ap¬ 
pended to the former.)—E. R. C.j 
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hari, after the maimer of 1 Pet. iv. 11. A more 
obvious explanation of the ellipsis is in accord¬ 
ance with the sense of Her. ir. 9, 11, and other 
passages. [Alford remarks: 44 The like ambiguity 
is found in all doxological sentences.' 1 —E. E. C.J 

e. THE ANNOUNCEMENT. THB THUMB. 

Ver. 7. Behold, He cometh.—In the fol¬ 
lowing words the Apostle announces the theme 
of his book with prophetio vivacity. Behold\ 
M (see ch. xvi. 15). He directs the attention 
of his readers to a new and grand fact as one 
who himself beholds and wonders. This form 
is likewise met with in the Gospels.— He cometh . 
Rot: He shall come. The strong Apocalyptic 
term He cometh, for He cometh quickly , is partly 
based upon the idea that He is continually com¬ 
ing—continually on the way. 

With the clouds.—Dan. vii. 13; MarkYiv. 
62.— 44 Among the later Jews the Messiah is 
actually called the Cloud-Man ” (Dusterdieok 
after Ewald). God also is said to have His 
dwelling among the clouds (Ps. xcvii. 2, xviii. 
11). The cloud is, so to speak, a material sym¬ 
bol of the divine presence, or the divine mystery 
—partly veiling, partly revealing. [We are not 
to suppose, however, that the declaration 44 Ho 
cometh with eloude ” is figurative. The clouds 
with which He will oome may be symbolio, but 
they will be real. Of the literal fulfillment of a 
prophecy solemnly repeated by our Lord in His 
discourse on the Mount of Olives (Matt. xxiv. 
80), and again to the High Priest, before the 
Sanhedrin, on the oocasion of His trial (Matt, 
uvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62); and referred to in the 
account of the ascension (Acts L 9, 11);—all 
under circumstances that preclude the idea of 
figure;—there should be no doubts.—E. R. C.] ‘ 
Every $ye.—All mankind; not believers 
simply (Matt. xxv. 821. 

And they who pieroed Him.—According 
to Dusterdieck, this is significant of the Jews 
alone. The following sentence he renders: and 
all the Gentilet shall wail because 6/ Him. This, 
however, does not accord with Zechariah xii. 10. 
Why should not those who at the first pierced the 
Lord be the mourners afterwards? And if a 
mere external historical meaning be attached to 
the former clause, the saying would apply to a 
few individual Jews only. The text leaves the 
question as to whether, and to what degree, re¬ 
pentance is involved, undecided. An element of 
judgment, startling to all, is enwrapped in the ap¬ 
pearance of the Crucified One. Part icular inter¬ 
pretations by Ebrard and Diisterdieck, see in the 
work of the latter, p, 116. The i^eKkvrrjtjav appears 
else in John xix. 87. It was for the Apostle a point 
of the highest symbolical significance. [Alford 
makes the following important comment: 44 As 
there (John xix. 86) St. John evidently shows 
vhai a deep impression the whole circumstance 
here referred to produced on his own mind, so it is 
remarkable here that he should again take up 
the prophecy of Zechariah (xii. 10) whioh he 
there cites, and speak of it as fulfilled. That 
this should be so, and that it should be done 
with the same word tfaUvryoav, not found in the 
LXX. of the passage, is a strong presumption 
tkst the Gospel and the Apocalypse were written 
by the same person.”—E E. C.J 


Yea (val), amen. —Double assurance in the 
Greek and Hebrew. 

Ver. 8. Alpha and Omega —(ch. xxi. 6). 
—Indication of the principle and the final goal 
of all things, in a symbolism drawn from the 
Greek alphabet (see Rom. xi. 86). Hence the 
interpolated gloss by way of exegesis. The 
corresponding Jewish symbolism says: from g 
to ft. The deduction of the divine Essence from 
the revelation of that Essence in the world forms 
the foundation for the deduction of the divine 
Rule, in accordance with the divine Essence as 
revealed; and upon this latter deduction the 
certainty of the last things is based. 

The All-ruler. —It is not without reason that 
this expression rr avroKpdrup is of constant occur¬ 
rence in the Apocalypse. It is one of the tasks 
of the last times to hold fast this assurance, not¬ 
withstanding all appearance to the contrary. 

( The Apocalypse is the only portion of the New 
'estament in which the word occurs, exoept in 
2 Cor. vi. 18. It is, however, of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the Septuagint, and to that book we 
must look for the determination of its meaning. 
In Job it is used to translate the Almighty; 
elsewhere it is employed as the second member 
of the compound expression (tcvpioc TravroKparop ) 
which most frequent ly represents—not translates 

—the Hebrew compound nitor niTT Jehovah of 
hosts. (Sometimes the second term is translated 
by t<jv Swapeuv (Ps. xxiv. 10), tuv orpariuv 
(Amos vi. 14), and frequently it is reproduced, 
oa(3j3a6d t as in Is. i. 9). Now, it is impossible to 
suppose that the Seventy regarded iravronparup 
as the Greek equivalent for ; the most 

natural supposition is that they looked upon the 
entire Hebrew expression as an ellipsis for 

rfirr, which would give as the 
meaning of the Greek term one consistent with 
its etymology, vi*.: God of hosts. This suppo¬ 
sition is confirmed by the fact that, in several 
instances where the three terms occur, as in Jer. 
v. 14, xv. 16, xliv. 7; Amos iii. 18 (in this in¬ 
stance four), navroKparup is used to render the 
last two. From all these facts it is natural to 
conclude that it was used as a term expressive 
of infinite supremacy, including the two corre¬ 
lated ideas of universal dominion (God of hosts) 
and almighty power. This meaning, which is 
most in accordance with the classical and sacred 
usage of the words from which n itvTOKp&rwp is 
compounded, and which is consistent with every 
instanoe of its use in the New Testament, is, 
almost certainly, the meaning that should be 
attached to it.—E. R. C.] 

[excursus on the basilf.ta, ver. 6.] 

By the American Kditor. 

[The expression Kingdom of God (and its 
manifest synonyms. Kingdom of Heaven .* The 

•[The pbr**e Kingdom of Heaven occurs only in the Goe- 
pel of Matthew. That it is strictly synonymous with King¬ 
dom of God is manifest from the following comparisons— 
Matt. iv. 17 with Mark i. 14,15; Matt. v. 3 with Luke vi. 20: 
MatLxiii.il with Mark ir. 11, Luke will. 10; Matt xiii. 31 
with Mark iv. 30, 31; Matt xix. 14 with Mark x. 14, Luka 
xviii. 10; Matt. xix. 23 with Mark x. 23, Luke xviii. 24. 
Matthew himself uses Kingdom of God five times (vi. 33, xii. 
28,* xix. 24, xxi. 31, 43k It needs bnt a glance at these pas¬ 
sages to perceive that he nsee the phrase as synonymous with 
the one more frequently employed by him.—JBL R. 0.1 
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Kingdom, Kingdom of Christ , etc.) is of most 
frequent occurrence in the New Testament, and 
apparently of greatest importance. It is the 
phrase employed to designate that—(1) which 
the Baptist heralded (Matt. iii. 2); which our 
Lord, in the beginning of His ministry, pro¬ 
claimed as at hand (Matt. iv. 17; Mark i. 14); 
(3) to the exposition of which His life before 
His Crucifixion was mainly devoted (Luke iv. 43, 
and the Gospels pass ); (4) concerning which 
He gave preeminent instruction throughout the 
forty days that followed His Resurrection (Acts 
i. 3); (5) which He sent forth His disciples to 
herald before His Passion (Matt. x. 7; Luke 
ix. 2; x. 9); (6) concerning which His minis¬ 
ters, after His Ascension, went everywhere 
giving instruction (Acts viii. 12; xiv. 22; xix. 
8; xx. 25; xxviii. 23, 31 ; and the Eps. 

It might naturally be supposed that some one 
objective would be represented by this oft-recur¬ 
ring and apparently important phrase, and yet 
there is no expression which the great mass of 
interpreters regard as having been used in so 
many varied and mutually exclusive senses. In 
some instances it is represented as designating 
something established on earth in New Testa¬ 
ment times, either before the Crucifixion, or at 
the Ascension, or on the day of Pentecost; in 
others (and by the same interpreter), as some¬ 
thing to be established in the future. Where it 
is regarded as indicating something already 
established — in some instances it is viewed as 
representing true religion in the heart; in 
others, the vital Church; and in others still, 
the apparent Church. Where viewed as desig¬ 
nating something future — sometimes it is held 
to signify the millenial era on earth; and some¬ 
times the Kingdom of glory in Heaven. Dr. 
Robinson, who may be regarded as a represen¬ 
tative of the most numerous school of evangelical 
interpreters, and who, through his Greek and 
Hebrew Dictionaries, exerts a most powerful in¬ 
fluence upon the theological thought of the minis¬ 
try of this country, under the title BaaiXela, thus 
writes: “We may therefore regard the kingdom 
of heaven, etc. in the New Testament as desig¬ 
nating in its Christian sense, the Christian dispen¬ 
sation, or the community of those who receive 
Jesus as the Messiah, and who, united by His 
Spirit under Him as their Head, rejoice m the 
truth, and live a holy life in love and communion I 
with Him. This spiritual kingdom has both an 
internal and an external form. As internal, it 
already exists and rules in the hearts of all 
Christians (it is then a principle .—E .R. C.) and 
is therefore present. As external, it is either 
embodied in the visible church of Christ, and in 
so far is present and progressive; or it is to be 
perfected in the coming of the Messiah to judg¬ 
ment and His subsequent spiritual reign in bliss 
and glory, in whioh view it is future. But these 
different aspects are not always distinguished, 
the expression often embracing both the internal 
and external sense, and referring both to its 
commencement in this world and its completion 
in the world to oome.” In his following digest 
of passages he gives instances of all these 
alleged uses. Now it is evident t b at a dispensation, 
a principle , and a people actuated by that principle, 
are distinct, mutually exclusive objectives. To 


suppose that they were designated by one and 
the same expression, and that expression mani¬ 
festly one of the most important in the Book of 
Life, is to attribute to the inspired writers a 
looseness in the use of language which, to say 
the least, would be thought strange in an unin¬ 
spired teacher, and which, in the case of men 
writing under the influence of the 8pirit for the 
instruction of the Church in all ages, is scarce 
conceivable. To such a supposition we should 
be driven only by most urgent considerations. 
The question naturally arises—Is there not some 
one objective which the expression may be re¬ 
garded as indicating in each instance of its oc¬ 
currence, and which objective shall satisfy all 
the demands of the expression—grammatical and 
contextual—in all its oocurrenoes in the word 
of God ? If suoh an objective can be set forth, 
it must, manifestly, be regarded as the one con¬ 
templated by the Spirit of the Lord. The writer 
believes that there is such an one—complex in¬ 
deed, as is the objective of the term Church — 
but which, in all its fullness,may be regarded as 
designated by the expression wherever it oocurs. 
—To the exposition of that objective this Excur¬ 
sus is devoted. 

As preliminary, however, to this consideration 
of the nature of the Basileia (which, for the sake 
of precision, that Kingdom of Ood heralded by 
John and preached by Jesus will, in this article, 
be styled) it will be necessary to discuss another 
topic, vi*.: its futurity. The generally received 
opinion that the Scriptures teach that it, in some 
one of its phases, was established in the days of 
our Lord, or shortly after His Ascension, lies at 
the basis of the prevalent idea as to its nature; 
and, consequently, until that opinion is at least 
shaken, and several of the texts which, almost 
without question, are assumed so to teach, are 
shown to have no such foroe, it oannot be ex¬ 
pected that due weight will be given to those 
expressions whioh set forth its nature in lan¬ 
guage inapplicable to aught that now exists, or 
has ever existed, on earth. 

X. THE FUTURITY OF THE BASILEIA. 

Before presenting the scriptural argument it 
is proper to premise that— 

(а) . The fact that the natural Kingdom of God 
includes the earth as a revolted province, affords 
no proof that the Basileia prophesied by Daniel 
as future was established by Jesus. That na¬ 
tural Kingdom existed from the beginning. 

(б) . The mere fact that the existing order of 
things on earth—an organised Church, grace in 
the heart—can be spoken of as a Kingdom, does 
not imply that the Basileia has been established; 
a similar state of things existed when Daniel 
prophesied of the establishment of Ifce Basileia 
as fature. 

With these remarks we proceed to the argu¬ 
ment, 

1. Our Lord and His Apostles at every stage 
of New Testament history referred to its estab¬ 
lishment as future: 

(1). Indefinitely as to accompanying event 
(only the leading passages will be cited): Jesus 
preached that it was at hand (i. e., not then 
established) Matt. iv. 17; Mark i. 14: He taught 
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His disciples to pray “Thy Kingdom come,” 
Matt. yL 10; Luke xi. 2: He sent them forth to 
preach the coming Kingdom. Matt. x. 7; Luke 
ix. 2, x. 9: near the close of His ministry He 
spake & parable for the instruction of those who 
thought it “ should immediately appear ” (ni?.Xet 
avafatvecdai), Luke xix. 11; in the institution of 
the Supper He again and again referred to its 
futurity. Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25; Luke 
xxii. 16-18, 24-30: it is declared that, after the 
Resurrection, “ He opened their (the Apostles’) 
understanding, that they might understand the 
scriptures” (Luke xxiv. 46), and also that “He 
was seen of them forty days, (and) speaking of 
the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God,” 
Acts i. 8 on the last day of His sojourn with 
them, they, illuminated and instructed, asked a 
question, “ Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore 
the Kingdom unto Israel,” evidently based upon 
the belief that it had not already been estab¬ 
lished, and He gave an answer that implied the 
correctness of that belief; is it conceivable 
either that they were mistaken, or that, if they 
had been. He would have so answered as to con* 
firm them in their mistake? The Apostle James 
speaks of believers as heirs of a promised King¬ 
dom, ii. 5: Paul, of his being preserved unto 
God’s heavenly Kingdom, 2 Tim. iv. 18; of m- 
heritmg the Kingdom, 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, xv. 60; 
Gal. v. 21; Eph. v. 5; of his fellow-workers 
unto (rtf) the Kingdom, Col. iv. 11: Peter ex¬ 
horts believers so to walk that they might enter 
into the everlasting Kingdom, 2 Pet. i. 11. 

(2). By representing it as synchronous with 
the second glorious Advent of the Messiah: This 
intimation was first given by Jesus just before 
the Transfiguration and after He had begun to 
show to His disciples that the first Advent was 
to be one of humiliation, comp. Matt. xvi. 21, 
27, 28 ; Mark viii. 81, 88, ix. 1; Luke ix. 22, 26, 
27. It is evident from a comparison of our 
Lord’s last discourse (the Greek texU on the 
Mount of Olives (Matt, xxiv., xxv. ; Mark xiii.; 
Luke xxi. 5-33), with the LXX. of Daniel (vii. 
9-27, ix.27, xiL 1-18), that He had those prophe¬ 
cies in view throughout; and that He, as did 
Daniel (vii. 13, 14), connected the establishment 
of the Basileia with a future glorious Advent of 
the “ Son of Mancomp. Matt. xxiv. 3, 27, 
80, 89, xxv. 1, 81, 84; Mark xiii. 26; Luke xxi. 
27, 28 (and note especially) 31: see also 2 These. 
L 6-10; 2 Tim. iv. 1. (There was probably an 
allusion to this in the institution of the Supper; 
comp. Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 25; Luke xxii. 
16, 18, with 1 Cor. xi. 26). 

2. Jesus implied that the offer of immediate 
MUblishment was withdrawn from the Jewish 
Church because of its rejection of Him, and that 
the establishment itself was postponed; comp. 
Luke xix.^ 41-44 (the weeping over Jerusalem 
and the aosompanying remarks) with the subse¬ 
quent addresses in the temple, Matt. xxi. 23- 
xxiii. 89, especially xxi. 42, 48, xxiii. 37-39. 
The preceding scriptures do not in themselves 
imply more than the withdrawal of the offer 
from the Jewish Churoh, in order to an 
immediate establishment amongst Jewish and 
Gentile converts; but, in connection with the 
words of Jeans referred to under the preceding 
head, the implication of an indefinite post pone- 


ment becomes manifest. This view finds con¬ 
firmation in the prediction of the humiliation of 
the Church until the day of Christ’s glorious 
appearing, 1 Pet. iv. 18; (see also Acts xiv. 22; 

2 Tim. ii. 12, iii. 12, etc.). 

3. There is no critically undisputed passage 
in the Scriptures which declares, or necessarily 
implies, even a partial establishment in New 
Testament times (Rev. i. 6, is not dbntemplated 
in this argument, as the correct reading is un¬ 
certain). 

The passages which have been referred to as 
proving the doctrine of a present establishment 
may be divided into two classes, viz.: those 
which it is alleged (1) logically imply it, (2) di¬ 
rectly declare it. These will be examined in the 
order indicated. It should be distinctly noted 
that it is not denied that many of these passages 
are consistent with the hypothesis of a present 
establishment. All that is now claimed (save in 
reference to one or two of them) is that they are 
also consistent with the hypothesis of an entirely 
future establishment. 

(1). Those passages which, it is alleged, logi¬ 
cally imply a present establishment of the Ba¬ 
sileia. 

а. Those in which our Lord, and others, 
declare it to be near (kyyi^civ), as Matt. iii. 

2, iv. 17, etc. Admitting that any reference in 
argument to the distinction between prophetic 
and historic nearness would, in this connection, 
be out of place, it is enough to say that the offer 
of an immediate establishment, an offer subse¬ 
quently withdrawn because of virtual rejection, 
fully satisfies all the requirements of the lan¬ 
guage referred to. 

б. Those which declare that Jesus was a King, 
Matt. ii. 2, xxi. 5; John i. 49; xviii. 87, etc. 
Reference need only be made to tho manifest 
distinction between a King dejure and a King de 
facto. He was bom King of the Jews, and yet 
confessedly for thirty years He did not establish 
Ilis Kingdom. A similar explanation may be 
given to the fact that believers are styled a pool- 
Xeipv lepdrevpa, 1 Pet. ii. 9. (The fact that He is 
now exalted to the throne of universal dominion, 
Eph. i. 20-22, no more prove3 that the Basileia is 
now established on earth , than did the universal 
government of God in the days of Daniel prove 
that the Kingdom of Ood was then established on 
earth. We must distinguish between a King¬ 
dom on earth, and a Kingdom over earth—which 
includes earth as a revolted province.) 

c. The exhortations of our Lord to “ seek the 
Kingdom of God,” Matt. vi. 33; Luke xii. 31. 

If is manifest that both these exhortations are 
consistent with the hypothesis of a future King¬ 
dom—as though He had said, So act; that when 
the Basileia is established you may enter it. In¬ 
deed the contexts of both exhortations require 
that we should put that interpretation upon 
them: the one in Matt, follows the direction to 
pray “ Thy K’njrdora come” (ver. 10), and that in 
Luke is manifestly parallel with the exhortation 
to wait for an absent Lord (vers. 85-40). 

d. The declaration “this general ion shall not 
pass,” etc.. Matt. xxiv. 34; Mark xiii. 80; Luke 
xxi. 32. The term yeved is one of the most in¬ 
definite in the Greek language. It is used to 
represent a race of men, a generation (of which 
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three make a century, an age (see Liddell and 
Scot t). Immediately after the preceding utterance 
our Lord declared that the time of His second com¬ 
ing was concealed (Matt. xxiv. 86); isitnot pro¬ 
bable that, in using this indefinite term, He did 
so designedly , that no note of time might be given? 

e. The declaration of Jesus, “There be some 
standing here,” etc., Matt. xvi. 28; Mark ix. 1; 
Luke ix. 27. This, according to the opinion of 
Chrysostom and others (see Lange Comm, on 
Matt. xvi. 28), may find its fulfillment in the im¬ 
mediately following Transfiguration. In this 
event the Basileia was not merely symbolized, 
but in all its glory was for a moment set up on 
earth (comp. 2 Pet. i. 16-18). 

(2.) The passages which, it is alleged, de¬ 
clare a present Basileia. 

a. Matt. xi. 12; Luke xvi. 16. It is assumed 
that pidZeTat and apira^ovatv are taken in a good 
sense , as in the E. V. Against this assumption 
may be urged—(a) the established usage of the 
words; Pia^eiv occurs in the New Testament only 
in the passages under consideration; in the LXX. 
it occurs (uudisputed) ten times, it represents 
rape (Deut. xxii. 25, 28; Esther vii. 8), the 
breaking through the barriers around Sinai (Exodus 
xix. 24), simple violence (Sir. iv. 20 ; xxxi. 24 ; 2 
Macc. xiv. 41), urging (Gen. xxx. 12; Judges 
xix. 7 ; 2 Kings v. 23); the leading idea of the 
word when applied to persons is, inimical vio¬ 
lence; apxa&iv occurs thirty-three times in the 
LXX., and (with possibly four exceptions) is al¬ 
ways used in a bad sense ; it represents the vio¬ 
lence of the robber, the ravening of the lion and 
the wolf (Gen. xxxvii. 83; Lev. vi. 4, etc.) ; in 
the New Testament (besides the instance under 
consideration) it occurs, Matt. xiii. 19; John x. 
12, 28, 29; vi. 15; Acts viii. 39; xxiii. 10; 2 
Cor. xii. 2, 4; in all these instances the idea is 
that of overmastering force , and in the first 
four, which (with the one under consideration) 
are the only instances of its use by our Saviour, 
it indicates sinful force: (ft) The unfitness of the 
terms, when used in a good sense, to represent 
the approach of a penitent sinner to Christ: the 
disciples were captives—not conquerors; (c) 
Their unfitness in a good sense, and their fitness 
in a bad sense, to represent the condition of 
things then existing. It is true that in the be¬ 
ginning of our Lord’s ministry the people 
crowded around Him; but few , however, in the 
modern sense of the phrase, “ entered the king¬ 
dom;” on the occasion indicated by Matt. xi. 12, 
the people were deserting Him (vers. 12-25), 
and their leaders were engaged in that system of 
opposition and persecution that culminated in 
His crucifixion. Must we not conolude that by 
these words our Lord intended to indioate that 
violent opposition to, and ravening upon, the of¬ 
fered kingdom in the person of Him, its repre¬ 
sentative, which resulted in the withdrawal of 
the offer (Matt. xxi. 43) and the fearful denun¬ 
ciations of Matt, xxiii. 18-39 ? 

5. Matt. xii. 28; Luke xi. 20. The original 
in both cases is l<p8aoav i<p’ vua f, not Ipxtrai 
(Luke xvii. 20), nor hvatpaiveoOai (Luke xix. 11). 
“ In the New Testament, with the exception of 
1 Thess. iv. 15, (?) QOavetv occurs only in the 
later, weakened Bense of reaching to ” (Lange 
Com. on 1 Thess., p. 43, E. V.). The phrase is 


similar to the one in 1 Thess. ii. 16, where, 
manifestly, it was not designed to represent the 
wrath spoken of as already poured forth upon its 
objects—they were living men, but as having 
reached unto f overhanging them, comp, also Rom. 
ix. 31 ; 2 Cor. x. 14; Phil. iii. 16 ; 1 Thess. iv. 
15, in all which, however, the prepositions are 
different. The passages under consideration 
aptly accord with the idea of a near approach 
of the Basileia to the Jews in the person of 
Christ, implying an offer of establishment which 
might be withdrawn ; they are equivalent to the 
declaration of Luke x. 9, 11. 

c. Luke xvii. 20, 21. This passage, probably, 
by the advocates of the prevalent theory of the 
Basileia, is regarded as their most important 
proof-text, both as to its nature and present es- 
tablishment. In this portion of the Excursus, 
only its bearing on the latter of these points is 
to be considered. In the E. V. there is a differ¬ 
ence in tense between the question of the Phari¬ 
sees and the answer of Jesus—they asking, when 
the Basileia should come, and He answering, it 
cometh not with observation, it is within you— 
which necessarily implies a declaration of then 
existing establishment. This difference is alto¬ 
gether unauthorized—both the question and the 
answer are in the present; the question of the 
Pharisees should be translated “ when cometh 
(epxerai ) the kingdom of God?” The question 
was asked in the vivid, dramatic present; it 
manifestly had reference to the future ; it would 
be in defiance of every conceivable law of language 
to suppose that our Lord, in following the lead of 
His questioners, intended to indicate a different 
tense. The question and the answer are but illus¬ 
trations v of that law proper to all languages, but 
pre-eminently to the Greek, by which a certain 
future may be represented by a verb in the pre¬ 
sent ; illustrations may be found, Matt. xxvi. 2 
(after two days is the feast of the passover, and 
the Son of Man is betrayed, etc.) ; 1 Cor. xv. 42- 
44 (it is sown in cprruption, it is [in the futurg 
resurreotion] raised in incorruption), (see Jelf^ 
Winer, Kiihner, and grammarians generally). 
To the conclusion that the language of our LokL 
must be understood as having reference to the 
future, it may also be remarked, we are shut up 
by the following considerations: The supposi¬ 
tion that He indicated an existing Basileia (a) 
implies that it was set up in (or among) the 
Pharisees; (b) disconnects His words from 

the immediately-folio wing address to the disci¬ 
ples, whilst the contrary supposition brings them 
into manifest and beautiful connection therewith, 
and with His other utteranoes.* 

* [Fully to appreciate this remark, we must appreciate 
the force of the terms irapanjpwrts and ivrfc. The former 
of these occurs iiowbere else in the New Testament, and 
only in one disputed passage In the LXX. Its verbal root, 
however, occurs several times, and always has the force of 
close watching or observation (Mark lit 2; Luke vi. 7 ; xiv. 
1; xx. 20; Acts ix. 24; Gal. Iv. 10). In accordance with the 
meaning of the verb, the Lange Com. (Van Ooeterxee) trans¬ 
lates fiera wapanfpit<re*6t : *' with or under observation,” re¬ 
marking “ so that it can be recognised and observed by out¬ 
ward tokens, and that one could exclaim with assurance, 
Lo her* I lo there / ” The translation d ubtless is correct, 
and also, in the main, the accompanying remark. The lat¬ 
ter, however, might be fo modified as to distinctly set 
forth the twofold idea of observation—(l)as to essence (as 
that which in Itself Is visible), and (2) as to vumifestatim or 
approach (as the dawn, whose approach is with or under ob¬ 
servation). With this modification: not tinder observation 
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d. In this connection may be considered that 
class of passages which are regarded as teach¬ 
ing the doctrine of a present Basileia from their 
use of a present verb when mentioning it. (Re¬ 
ference is not now had to those in which there 
is aught in the context that apparently requires 
the hypothesis of a present kingdom—each of 
these receives an independent consideration). 
These passages are: all those parables which 
thus refer to the Basileia, Matt. xiii. 81, 88, 
44, 45, 47, etc. ; also Matt. xi. 11 ; Rom. xiv. 17. 
These, it is admitted, are all consistent with the 
hypothesis of a present kingdom; but, under 
the role set forth under the preceding bead, 
they are all grammatically consistent with that 
of a certain future establishment. That there is 
nothing in the naturq of the Basileia as set forth 
in the parables to require the hypothesis of a 
present kingdom, but the contrary, will appear 
in the second general division of this Excursus. 

«. Acts ii. 29-36. It is assumed by many that 
the exaltation of ver. 83 constitutes the session on 
the throne of David of ver. 30. But the assump¬ 
tion is wholly gratuitous. Nowhere in his ser¬ 
mon did the apostle declare the oneness of the 
two etents; and most certainly the exaltation 
there spoken of does not imply the session as 
already existing—it maybe an exaltation begun, 
to culminate in a visible occupancy of the throne 
of David. (The visible establishment by an 
emperor of the seat of his government in the 
heart of a once revolted province, does not dero¬ 
gate from his dignity—does not imply an abdi¬ 
cation of government in the rest of his empire.) 
But beyond this, not only is the assumption gra¬ 
tuitous; it is against probabilities that amount 
to certainty. The apostle, be it remembered, 
was arguing with Jews, to prove that the ab¬ 
sent Jesus was the Messiah (ver. 86); he was 
arguing with those, one of whose most cherished 
beliefs it was that the Messiah should occupy a 


would mean either without visibility (as the wind), or with¬ 
out tkt signs of gradual approach (as the lightning). The 
strict meaning of iurot is within, in the midst qf,\ as in Matt. 
xxiiL 36; that which is err6t men individually , la that 
which b internal to them individnally ; that which is ivroc 
them collectively (viewed as one whole), is that which is in¬ 
ternal to them as a whole—in the midst of th^m—among 
them individually. This latter use of the term occurs Xen¬ 
ophon Anab. i. lO, 3—aAAA cal Tav-rr/y iouxray foi ’EAAqi'e?) 
at aAAa oswra * vr 6 c a irir, etc. (see Alford tn loc. ) Now, 
remembering the close connection in the Jewish mind be¬ 
tween the establishment of the Basileia, and the glorious 
coming of the Son of Man—a connection established by the 
prophecy of Daniel (vii. 13,14), and not previously rebuked 
but approved by Jeans (Luke ix. 20, 27)—-let any one hypo¬ 
thesize as the mean lug of /arrd wapartymaewf with the signs 
of a gradual approach, and of svrbc in the midst of, and read 
the entire passage, vers. 20-30. The Pharisees ask our Lord 
** when cometh the Kingdom of God ?** lie answers, “ It 
cometh not with the signs of a gradual approach; neither 
■hall they say, Lo here, or lo there, for lo the kingdom of 
God is in the midst of you.” Then turning to His disciples 
He says: “ The days will come when ye shall desire to see 
one of the days of the Son of Man, and ye shall not see it. 
And they shall say to you, Lo here, lo there; go not after 
nor follow. For as the lightning that lighteneth (flashing) 
from one part under heaven shineth to the other part under 
heaven (comes not with the signs qf a gradual approach), so 
tho shall the Son of Man be in his day,” etc. Does not the 
very unity perceptible in the entire address—the vividness of 
the soene it presents—the manifest oneness of the doctrine 
with that elsewhere taught by onr Lord, especially on the 
Mount of Olive*—place the stamp of truth on the hypothe¬ 
cs 1 Does it not become manifest that this passage, so far 
from teaching the doctrine of a present establishment of the 
BSsUeU,mnst be numbered amongst those that connect the 
establishment with tho Second Advent f —EL R. 0.J 

7 


visible throne. To suppose that, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, he should advance a doctrine at war 
with this belief without a word of explanation 
or proof, and that too in a sentence capable of 
an interpretation consistent therewith, is incon¬ 
ceivable. The interpretation suggested by the 
writer is confirmed not only by its consistency 
with the previous teachings of our Lord, but by 
the address delivered by the Apostle Peter 
shortly after, Acta iii. 19, 20. The literal trans¬ 
lation of the passage referred to is as follows 
(see Lange Com . and Alford): “ Repent ye, there¬ 
fore, and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out, in order that the times of refresh¬ 
ing may come from the presence of the Lord, 
and that He may Bend the Messiah Jesus, who 
was appointed unto you, whom the heavens must 
receive until the times of the restitution of all 
things,” etc. It is also confirmed by the subse¬ 
quent teachings of the apostle in his epistles; 
comp. 1 Peter i. 4-7, 13 ; 2 Peter i. 11, 16; the 
KTijjpovogia and &iroK&\vipic of the I Epistle are 
manifestly synonymous with the fiaoMa and 
7r apovota of the II. 

1 Thess. ii. 12. The preposition in the Greek 
is etc* But since believers on earth are not yet 
in glory, the whole expression is manifestly 
proleptical, and the E. V. gives the translation, 
unto . 

Col. i. 13. At first glance, the passage appa¬ 
rently teaches that believers are already trans¬ 
lated defacto into the Basileia ; it may however 
legitimately be regarded as teaching a de jure 
translation. Not only does this interpretation 
bring the passage into harmony with the great 
moss of Scripture, but it seems to be required 
by the immediately preceding and succeeding 
contexts ; believers are not yet delivered de facto 
from the kl-ovoia of Satan (Eph. v. 12), nor have 
they yet received de facto, certainly not in com¬ 
pleteness, the ei7ro?d'Tpo)otv (comp. Luke xxi. 28; 
Rom. viii. 28 ; Eph. i. 14 ; iv. 80; see Lange 
Comm, tn loc.). 

Heb. xii. 28. The reception of the Basileia 
herein spoken of manifestly may be de jure. Be¬ 
lievers on earth receive a sure title to their fu¬ 
ture possession. 

n. NATURE 07 THE BASILEIA. 

When the Baptist and our Lord began to preach 
“ the Kingdom of God is at hand,” the subject 
of their disoonrse was no novelty. The Jews 
were then expecting the establishment of a Basi¬ 
leia, which had been foretold by the prophets. 
The phrases “ Kingdom of God,” “ Kingdom of 
Heaven,” do not indeed occur in exact form in 
the Old Testament; cognate expressions, how¬ 
ever, appear, whioh may be divided into two 
classes—(1). Those which refer to the natural 
Kingdom of God over the universe, Dan. iv. 8, 

84, vi. 26; Ps. cxlv. 12, 13; (LXX. iii. 83, iv. 31, 
vi. 26; Ps. oxliv. 12, 13). (2). Those in which 

the then future Basileia of the Messiah was pre¬ 
dicted, Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14, 27, (LXX. as Heb.); 
allied to the prophecies from which these cita¬ 
tions are made, are Isa. xi., xxxii., lix. 20— 
lxvi. 24; Ps. ii., lxxii., etc. There can be no 
doubt that the Basileia foretold in the latter 
doss was the one contemplated by Jesus, espe¬ 
cially in view of the distinct reference to the 
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prophecies of Daniel, and the quotations there¬ 
from, in llis great eschatological discourse on the 
Mount of Olives. 

1. The apparent characteristics of the Basileia 
as deduced from a normal* interpretation of the 
prophecies referred to, are as follows: 

It was a government to be established.— 
(1) in a glorious, visible advent of “the Son of 
man,” Dan. vii. 18, 14 ; (2) in the awriXeta rov 
Katpovy Dan. ix. 27, xii. 4, 13; (3) after a period 
of great dXbjn^. Dan. xii. 1, xi. 26, 27; (4) whose 
members should be governors (the subject nations 
were under , not members of the Basileia), Dan. 
vii. 18, 22, 27; (6) as oecumenical, Dan. vii. 
14, 27, et pass, the other prophecies; (6) as 
political, in the proper sense of the term, as in¬ 
dicating an external government exercised, as 
are now merely human governments, over the 
persons and property of men, (passim the prophe¬ 
cies ,* (7) whose members should be the saints 
(spiritually holy ones) of the covenanted people 
of the preceding ®on or tcaipSc, Dan. vii. 18, 22, 
27 (comp. 27, ix. 27, xii. 4, 13); (8) in which 
righteousness (spiritual and external) should 
prevail, (pass, tne prophecies). 

Let it be observed concerning these character¬ 
istics— a. That no oue is exclusive of any other; 
all may co-exist in one and the same objective. 
b . That if fairly deduced from the normal sense 
of the Old Testament Scriptures they are to be 
regardod as the true characteristics, unless it can 
be shown that the New Testament teachers de¬ 
clared that the prophecies are not to be normally 
interpreted, at least in reference to the points 
specified, c. That whilst the first six accord 
with those presented in what is universally re¬ 
cognized ns the old Jewish scheme, the 7th and 
8th are different—for the Saints of the covenanted 
people , the Jews substituted the natural seed of 
Abraham, and fqr spiritual, mere ceremonial right¬ 
eousness. 

2. Josus and the other inspired New Testament 
teachers recognized the truth of the foregoing 
oharaoteri sties. 

They did so not only by positive affirmation in 
respect to each one; but also by direct condem- 

* (Normal is usod instead of literal (the term generally 
employed in this connection) os more expressive of the cor¬ 
rect idea. No terms could have been chosen more unfit to 
designate the two great schools of prophetical exegetes than 
literal and spiritual. These terms are not antithetical, nor 
are they in any proper sense significant of the peculiarities' 
of the respective systems they are employed to characterize. 
They are positively misleading and confusing. Literal is 
opposed not to spiritual but to figurative ; spiritual is in an¬ 
tithesis on the one hand to material, on the other to carnal 
(in a bad senso). Tho Literalist (so called) is not one who 
denies that figurative language, that symbols , are used in 
prophecy, nor doei he deny that great spiritual truths are 
set forth therein ; his position is. simply, that the prophecies 
are to be normally interpreted (i. o. according to the received 
laws of language) as any other utterances are interpreted— 
that which is manifestly literal being regarded as litoral, 
that which is manifestly figurative being so regarded. The 
position of the Spiritualist (so called) is not that which is 
properly indicated by the term. He is one who holds that 
■whilst certain portions of the prophecies are to be normally 
interpreted, other portions are to be regarded as having a 
mystical (i. e. involving some secret meaning) sense. Thus, 
for instance, Spiritualists (so called) do not deny that when 
tho Messiah is epoken of as “a man of sorrow and acquainted 
with grief,” the prophecy is to be normally interpreted; they 
affirm, however, that when He is spoken of as coming “ in 
the clouds of heaven” the language is to be “ spiritually ” 
(mystically) interpreted (see the quotation from Robinson in 
the introduction to the Excursus). The terms properly ex¬ 
pressive of tho schools are normal and mystical —E. R. C.] 


nation of the Jews for misinterpreting the Scrip¬ 
tures, where they substituted different doctrines, 
and by silence at times, as well as occasional 
affirmation, in respect to all those other points 
on which the Jewish belief accorded with them. 
(In the following exhibit, for purposes of com¬ 
pactness and distinctness in argument, the 7th 
and 8th of the characteristics will be considered 
first, and in the inverse order—the preceding 
notation, however, befrig preserved.) 

(8). The Basileia was to be a government in 
which righteousness (spiritual and external) 
should prevail. 

It is a universally recognized fact that the 
great mass of the Jews of our Saviour’s day 
regarded all righteousness as consisting in cere¬ 
monial observance. Our Lord in rebuking this 
opinion, and in declaring to the people, “Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteous¬ 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees ye shall in no 
case enter into the Kingdom of heaven,” (Matt, 
v. 20), proceeded on the ground, not that the 
true meaning of the Old Testament had been 
hidden beneath a mystic veil which He came to 
remove, but that they had “ made the law of 
God of none effect (i. e. had set aside its normal 
interpretation) through their (your) traditions” 
(Matt. xv. 6). Throughout the whole of His 
ministry, as lies on tho surface of the New Tes¬ 
tament, He taught the great doctrine previously 
taught by the prophets, that into the Basileia 
nothing impure should enter. (As to the special 
force, as bearing on this point, of the parables in 
Matt, xiii., xxii., xxv., see below.) 

(7). Whose members should be the saints 
(spiritually holy ones) of the covenanted people 
of the preceding »on. 

The Jews believed that the members of the 
Basileia were to be selected from the members 
of the covenanted people of the preceding soon, 
and on this point our Lord uttered no deniaL 
He referred not merely to those then living as 
entering into the future Kingdom, but to Abra¬ 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, as having a place therein, 
Luke xiii. 28. His teachings manifestly accorded 
with their beliefs. The Apostle Paul declared, 
“ flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God,” and, further, that upon those who remain 
upon earth until the coming of the Lord a resur¬ 
rection change should pass (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 50- 
52 with 1 Thess. iv. 14-17), implying that those 
who inherit the Kingdom are the changed Saints 
of a former dispensation. 

For the Saints , however, the Jews substituted 
the ceremonially righteous , and for the covenanted 
people, the natural seed of Abraham, Both these 
substitutions Jesus condemned, and that in ac¬ 
cordance with the normal interpretation of the 
Old Testament. The former condemnation and 


its ground were virtually considered under the 
preceding characteristic. 

As to the latter, the Baptist deolared: “ God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham,” Matt. iii. 9, and our Lord declared to 
the Chief Priests and Elders, “ The Kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you, and given to a 
nation (£0vo£=gentile people) bringing forth the 
fruits thereof,” Matt. xxi. 48. Now, in making 
these declarations, Jesus and His forerunner 


were not uttering neto revelations — they were 
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proceeding on the platform of Old Testament 
Scripture, whose normal sense was ignored by 
the Jews. It is true that the covenant belonged 
pre-eminently to the natural seed of Abraham ; 
jet, from the beginning, on the one hand, great 
branches of that seed had been cast aside; and, 
on the other, provision had been made for the 
reception of proselytes, and it had also been 
prophesied that in process of time Jehovah 
would call them His people (0 J?=?m6c) who had 
not been His people, Hos. ii. 28. In that portion 
of the epistle to the Romans (ix.-xi.) in which 
the Apostle establishes the covenant relations 
of converted Gentiles, their true engrafting into 
the covenanted people (x. 17-21), he does not 
speak of it as a strange thing, but argue* it as 
the fulfillment of prophecy, quoting the prophecy 
of Hosea above cited (ix. 24-26). Manifestly 
the New Testament teachers not merely approve 
this characteristic, but the Apostle Paul approves 
it as in accordance with the Old Testament. 

(1) . It was to be established in a glorious 
Tisible advent of “ the Son of Man.” 

This is universally recognized as one of the 
most prominent doctrines of the Jews. If it had 
been an error, it is inconceivable that our Lord 
would not have rebuked it in terms as decided 
as those employed in reference to other errors. 
But on the contrary He affirmed it, and affirmed 
it, manifestly, as the fulfillment of the prophecy 
of Daniel (see under seotion 1, (2), of the I. 
division). The only instances in which it is 
claimed that He denied it (or spoke of a Basileia 
as coming in any other mode) are Luke xvii. 21, 
22, and those few passages in which He referred 
to the Kingdom in the use of a present verb. 
The passage in Luke isbest explained as being in 
harmony with His other teachings (see above), 
and the other passages, as we have seen, are 
grammatically consistent therewith. 

(2) . In the owrtfcia rov Kcupov (Dan. ix. 27, 
xii. 4, 13). This was directly taught and in 
manifest reference to the prophecy of Daniel, 
comp. Matt. xxiv. 8, 6,18,84; Mark xiii. 7; 
Luke xxi. 9, 81; see also Matt. xiii. 89, 40, 49, 
with context. 

(3) . After a period of great OXlrpic (D&n. xii. 
1, vii. 26, 27). Confirmed in the New Testament, 
Matt. xxiv. 21, 29; Mark xiii. 19, 24; 1 Pet. iv. 
12, 13 ; 2 These, i. 4-7. 

(4) . The members to be governors (Dan. vii. 
18, 22, 27). This was a doctrine never contro¬ 
verted by our Lord; but, on the contrary, He 
again and again so spake as to manifest that He 
took its truth for granted. See Matt. xix. 28, 
xxiv. 47, xxv. 21, 28 r Luke xii. 44, xix. 17, 19, 
xxii. 29, 30. The counsel that He gave His dis¬ 
ciples on the occasion of the ambitious request 
of the Sons of Zebedee, Matt. xx. 25-28, and the 
rebake He administered at the Last Supper, 
Luke xxii. 24-27, cannot be understood as nega¬ 
tiving that doctrine. His design on both these 
occasions was, not to teach that there should be 
no ruling in the Basileia, but to rebuke the am¬ 
bitions spirit that seeks after authority for tbe 
sake of self, and to teach that the true idea of 
ruling is that of rendering service. This is evi¬ 
dent from the fact that He presented Himself, 
the acknowledged Master, as their model; and 


from the further facts that, on the first of the 
mentioned occasions, He implied that one was to 
sit on His right hand and another on His left 
(to share in superior authority), Matt. xx. 23, 
and that, in the latter, immediately after the re¬ 
buke, He deolared to His Apostles that they 
should sit on thrones, Luke xxii. 29, 80. (See 
also 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3; Jude 14, 16; Rev. iii. 21, 
v. 10, xx. 6, xxii. 5.) 

(5) . As (ecumenical . No one affirms that this 
characteristic was ever denied by our Lord. It 
was not, indeed, directly declared by Him that 
the saints should be associated with Him in the 
rule of all the earth ; it was manifestly implied, 
however, in His evident reference to the prophe¬ 
cies of Daniel as of normal interpretation with¬ 
out any qualification, and in His association of 
His disciples with Himself in government, in 
connection with the known belief of the Jews. It 
seems to be directly affirmed, 1 Cor. vi. 2, 8; 
Jude 14, 15; Rev. xx. 6. 

(6) . As political , (i. e., an external government 
exercised over the persons and properly of men). 

There can be no question as to the apparent 
teaching of the Old Testament on this point; all 
the prophecies bearing on the Basileia present 
the idea of an external, political government. 
And it is also universally admitted that the Jews 
were expecting such a kingdom of the Messiah, 
an expectation which was shared by the Apostles. 

It is utterly inconceivable that if they bad been 
mistaken on this point, especially as their mis¬ 
take was confirmed by the apparent teaching of 
the prophecies, the Great Teacher would not 
have distinctly undeoeived them. And yet 
throughout His whole ministry He continually 
so spake as to leave them in error if they were 
in error. On the occasion of the Last Supper, He 
employed language which must have confirmed 
them in their belief on this point, Luke xxii. 29, 
30,—a belief not shaken by His forty days teaoh- 
ing on the subject of the Basileia after Hisresur- 
reotion, as is evident from their last question, and 
in which He must have still farther confirmed 
them by His answer, Acts i. 8-7. The alleged 
instances of His teaching a contrary doctrine will 
be considered in the following division. 

III. Our Lord and His disoiples taught no doc¬ 
trine of the (or a) Basileia (either complete or 
inchoate) as laoking any one of the preoeding 
characteristics. 

It is alleged that this was done in those utter¬ 
ances in which the Basileia is spoken of in the 
use of a present verb, and also in Luke xii. 14; 
xviL 20, 21; Matt. xiii. 31-52; John xviii. 86; 
Rom. xiv. 17. All these passages, it is contended, 
set forth a Basileia having a merely internal 
character. As to those texts whose force in this 
direction is derived merely from their gramma¬ 
tical form, we have seen that they are consistent 
with the idea of a future Basileia. We have also 
seen that Luke xvii. 20, 21, is consistent with the 
theory maintained in this excursus. The other 
passages will be considered in their order. 

Luke xii. 14. “ Who made Me a judge or a 
divider over you?” The kingdom had not then 
been established; our Lord at that time occu¬ 
pied simply the position of a teacher. 

Matt. xiii. 81-52. It is contended that in the 
parables of the mustard seed and the leaven es- 
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pecially, Jesus taught concerning the Basileia, 
that it begins silently and imperceptibly in the 
heart and in the community, and gradually in¬ 
creases. The force of the argument is derived 
from the assumption that in these parables the 
thing next to the verb of comparison is that to which 
the Basileia is compared—that in one case it is 
compared to the mustard seed, and in the other 
to the little leaven which the woman hid. But 
if this rule hold good in one case, it must in all 
others; and under its operation we have the 
kingdom likened (ver. 24) to the sower , (ver. 45) 
to the merchant-man , (xx. 1) to the householder. 
(xxii. 2) to the king, etc. Manifestly, in all 
these instances, we must pass over the next thing 
to the verb of comparison, to seek for the 
object of comparison. Doubtless the true 
explanation of the phrase 44 the kingdom i8 
likened, etc.,” is the one given by Alford on Matt, 
xiii. 24, “i# like the whole circumstances about to 
be detailed,” t. «., the entire parable presents a 
truth concerning the kingdom. With this ex¬ 
planation, unity as to the nature of the Basileia 
(which on the current interpretation is lacking) 
is brought into this whole series of parables, and 
these and all the other parables are brought into 
beautiful consistency with all the other teach¬ 
ings of our Lord. The series in Matt, may be 
regarded as setting forth that nothing impure, 
imperfect, or immature, can have place in the 
Basileia—in such case the good grain, the mighty 
tree, the thoroughly leavened lump, the treasure 
separated from the field, the pearl, the good fish, 
will represent it. 

John xviii. 36. In this utterance, it is con¬ 
tended that our Lord intended to declare to Pi¬ 
late that the kingdom He came to establish was 
not after the manner of the kingdoms of this 
world, t. e., not external, political. It iB admit¬ 
ted that the utterance considered in itself will 
bear this interpretation; but it will also bear 
one consistent with the theory herein advocated, 
especially in view of the introduction of vvv in 
the last clause of the verse, which may be re¬ 
garded ns a particle of time—My kingdom is not 
now established. Which of these interpretations 
are we to adopt? The one supposes that our 
Lord whispered into the ear of a heathen (nei¬ 
ther the disciples nor the Jews were in the rre- 
torium, ver. 28), the great truth concerning 
His kingdom, which he had not only concealed 
from His disciples (hid from them in a bewilder¬ 
ing enigma) but a tew hours before on the so¬ 
lemn occasion of the institution of the Supper, 
Luke xxii. 29, 80; but which, also, He continued 
to conceal throughout the forty days of His sub¬ 
sequent continuance with them, during which 
time He is represented as “ speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God,” Acts 
i. 8, and as opening 44 their understanding, that 
they might understand the Scriptures,” Luke 
xxiv. 451 The other interpretation supposes 


that He spake in consistency with His previous 
and subsequent teaching. 

Rom. xiv. 17. This passage is perfectly con¬ 
sistent with the hypothesis of a merely internal 
Basileia, but manifestly it is also consistent with 
the hypothesis of a perfectly holy external go¬ 
vernment. 44 Meat and drink ” do not necessa¬ 
rily infer externality, they may refer to mere 
fleshly enjoyment which has no place in the Basi¬ 
leia as set forth in this exoursus. 

In conclusion of the whole subject it may bo 
remarked: 

(1) . If it has been fairty shown that the gTeat 
mass of Scriptures in which the term Basileia 
occurs, require as the objective thereof the one 
set forth in this excursus, then is it utterly illo¬ 
gical, from the possible force of a few scattered 
passages, which may, without straining, be in¬ 
terpreted in consistency with the others ; either, 
on the one hand, to deny the validity of the ob¬ 
jective established, or, on the other hand, to hy¬ 
pothesize a second and variant objective—to 
conclude that the term was used ambiguously. 

(2) . The theory herein defended is not liable 
to the objection that it presents a 44 carnal ” or 
44 material ” doctrine concerning the nature of 
the Basileia. Most certainly the doctrine is not 
44 carnal ” in the bad sense of that term, nor as 
teaching that gross flesh and blood shall inherit 
the kingdom; nor is it 44 material ” save so far 
as the doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
is so. It agrees with this latter doctrine in im¬ 
plying that the redemption of Christ respect* the 
body as well as the soul, and also with the doc¬ 
trine set forth in Rom. viii. 18-23. 

(3) . Much important matter bearing on this 

subject,connected with the scriptural use of the 
terms avvrileia, irapovaia, eirif&veta, Svdaraoir, 
icdkiyytveala, ArroKardaraai^, kkijpovoytOj al&- 

vwf, has necessarily been passed over. Fully 
to discuss the subject in connection with all 
these terms would require a volume. 

(4) . If the foregoing reasoning be valid, in¬ 
creased doubt is thrown upon the reading i )paQ 
flaaiXeiav, ver. 6, of this chapter. Should, how¬ 
ever, the now generally accepted reading be sus¬ 
tained, the passage may be rendered consistent 
with the theory herein supported by attributing 
to knoUjocv a proleptical, or rather dejure , force. 

And, lastly, this excursus has been written in 
a spirit of deep conviction, but not, it is trusted, 
in one of dogmatism. The writer feels that any 
man should study so vast and important a sub¬ 
ject with the deepest humility and self-distrust, 
and express bis conclusions with the utmost mo¬ 
desty ; and he more keenly feels, as he finishes 
his work, than in the beginning, how unfit he is 
to grapple with it. If aught of dogmatism 
should have appeared in the expression of his 
views, he trusts that it wil\ be attributed to the 
necessity of his situation, where brevity in ex¬ 
pression is of prime importance.—E. R. C-] 
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PART IFIP^T. 

THE COURSE OF T HE WORLD TO THE END OF THE WORLD. 

Chap. I. 9—XL 14. 


SECTION FIRST. 

The seven churches. Heaven-picture and earth-picture. 
Chap. I. 9—IIL 22. 


A.—THE IDEAL HEAVENLY LIFE-PICTURE OF THE CHURCH. HEAVEN-PICTURE OF 
THE SEVEN CHURCHES. STAND-POINT OF THE SEER. 


THS GREAT VI8ION ; FIRST, A8 A BA8I8 FOR THB SEVEN EPISTLES TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES. HENCE 
ALSO AS THE BASI8 OF THB FOLLOWING VISIONS (BECAUSE ALL THE VISIONS RELATE TO THE 
PERFECTION OF THB CHURCH A3 REPRESENTED IN THE SEVEN CHURCHES). 

Chap. I. 9-20. 


John in the spirit. 

9 I, John, who also am [om. who also am] 1 your brother, and companion [fellow- 
partaker] in [ins. the] tribulation, and in the [pm. in the]* kingdom and patience 
[endurance] of [in] Jesu3 Christ [om. Christ] [Lange: (in Christ)],* was in the isle 
that is called Patmos, for the word of God, and for 4 the testimony of Jesus Christ 

10 [oui. Christ]. 6 I was [Lange: transported] in the Spirit [spirit] on the Lord's 

11 day, and [i/i*. I] heard behind me a great voice, as of a trumpet, Saying, I am 
Alpha and Omega, the first and the last: and, [ om. I am Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last: and,]* What thou seest, write in [into] a book, and send it [om. 
tf] unto the seven churches which are in Asia [om. which are in Asia] ; 7 uuto 
Ephesus, and unto Smyrna, and unto Pergamus, and unto Thyatira, and unto 
8ardis, and unto Philadelphia, and unto Laodicea. 


Appearance of Christ in His glory. 

12 And I turned [in*, about] to see the voice that spake [was speaking] 8 with me. 

13 And being turned [having turned about], I saw seven golden candlesticks; And 
in the midst of the seven* candlesticks one like unto the [the] 10 Son 11 of man, 
clothed with a garment down [reaching] to the foot [Lange: festal or priestly robe], 
and girt about [round at] the paps [breasts] [Lange: not as a working dress about 

14 the loins] with a golden girdle. 71 [And] His head and his hairs were white like 
[in*, white] wool, as white [om. as white] as snow ; and his eyes were as a flame 

lo of fire; And his feet like unto fine brass [Alford: chalcolibanus], 1 * as if they 
burned [as if they had been burned, or as when burned] in a furnace [Lange: And 
his feet like unto a stream of molten metal, as it had become glowing 14 in a furnace]; 

16 and his voice as the sound [voice] of many waters. And f and] he [om. he] had 
[having] in his right hand seven stars: and out of his mouth went [going forth] a 
sharp two-edged [two-edged sharp] sword: and his countenance was [pm. was ] as 
the sun shineth in his [its] strength. 
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Convulsing and exalting effect, 

17 And when I saw him, I fell at his feet as dead. And he laid his right hand upon 
me, saying unto me [om. unto me], 16 Fear not; I am the first and the last: [om .:] 

18 I am he that [om. I am he that] liveth, [and the living One;] and [ins. I] was 
dead; [om. ;] and, behold, I am alive [living] forevermore, [into the ages of the 
ages;] Amen ; [om. Amen ;] w and [ins. I] have the keys of hell and of [om. hell 
and of] death [ins. and of hades]. 

John's prophetic calling and commission. 

19 Write [ins. therefore] 17 the things which thou hast seen, [;] and [both] the things 
which are, and the things which shall be hereafter [are about to happen after 

20 these] ; 18 The mystery of the seven stars which 1 * thou sawest in [upon]* 0 my right 
hand, and the seven golden [om. golden] candlesticks [ins. of gold]. The seven 
stars are the [om. the] angels of the seven churches: and the seven candlesticks 
which thou sawest [om. which thou sawest]* 1 are the [om. the] seven churches. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 9. [Rec. inserts kcu after &: it is omitted in all critical editions, in accordance with all the leading Codices.— 
RB.C.J 

* Ver. 9. [Rec. has iv ry with P.and a few minuscnlee; it is generally omitted in critical editions with & A. B*. C., etc. 
Vnlg., etc. —E. R. C.J 

* Ver. 9. Codd. C. [P.J, Vnlg., etc., read iv ’I»><roG; A., iv Xpump. 

* Ver. 9. (Lachniaun omit* did with A. C 


C., Vnlg., etc.; Alford bruefeots it; it is found in ft. B*. P., etc.— E. R~ C.J 



minus* 


hmann omits sirrd with A. C. P., etc.; Alford brackets it; K* &■» etc., agree with Bee. in giving it.— 


) Exegetic&l Notes.— 


cole*. 

~ i Amiatinos and 

other MSS. of the Vulgate.—K. B. C.J 

8 Ver. 12. [Critical Editors generally adopt eAoAei with ft. B*. 0., Vulg., etc.; Bee. with P. gives iXAXytrm; A. gives 
AoAci.—E. B. C.l 

• Ver. 13. [Lachu 
E.R.CJ 

Ver. 14. [There is no article in the original. In justification of the retention ot 11 the** (italicised) the following is 
quoted from Alpord: “ In New Testament Greek we should be no more justified in rendering vibe ivSpmwtw in such a 
connection as this “ a son of mao,” than irveu/m 9*ov, a spirit of God. That meaning would, doubtless, have been here 
expressed by role viol* tmv ivBputwmv **—B. R. C.l 

11 Ver. 13. The reading viov Cod. B., etc ^ probably arose from the fear lest the apparition should not be takeu for an 
appearance of Christ. 

18 Ver. 13. Different forms: peurrot* Cod. C. [P.J Bee. and po£olf Cod. A. [patrifotf, K-—R R. C.T. 

u Ver. 15. [Alford transfers the Greek word x a * K0 ^P ayov > it 8 meaning not being known. See ] 

B. B. C.J 

M Ver. 16. The reading wrrvp&nivjfe corrected to w«wpup.ivy. Tischendorf [and Alford] in accordance with Codd. 
B. A. and P., wewpwnivxH, relating to the foot, which gives no sense. Feet cannot bo made to glow in a furnace, but the 
lustre of gold ore is doubled when it appears glowing white in a glowing furnace. [Lachmann gives vnrvpw/a^iyv, citing as 
authorities A. and 0., which Alford confirms, although ho himself gives -o*; K> gives trtwpwg.ivtp (confirmed by Vulgate) 
which, as a masculine or nenter dative, better agrees with Lange's idea. See Exeg. Notes.—E. R. C.] 

** Ver. 17. [The jmm is utterly without authority.—E. B. C.J 

M Ver. 18. and B*. give apyv; fct 1 A. C. P. omit.—E. B. C.J 

M Ver. 19. X- A. B*. C. P., Vnlg., and all recent critical editors, give oSv.— E. R. C.J 

18 Ver. 19. [Alford (in accordance with Bleek and De Wette and others) translates this verse: “Write therefore 
the things which thou sawest and what things they signify, and the things which are about to happen after these.” 
Bee Ex. Notes.—E. R. C.J 

18 Ver. 20. The Rec. and Tischendorf &v [also B* ]: A. C. [P.J give ov*. 

*> Ver. 20. *Eirf as against iv. [A. gives iv ry &£ta.—E. R. C.J 

® Ver. 20. [The Bee. reading «l£«* is supported only by P. and a few minuscules. Critical Editors, in accordance with 
K. A. B*. C. omit it.—E. R. C.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

[Vers. 9-20. Alford: “Introduction to the 
Epistles, Appearance of our Lord to St John, 
and command to write what he saw, and to send 
it to the seven churches.*’—E. R. C.l 
The entire section has a two-fold significance. 
In the first place, as a heavenly action [an action 
taking place in heaven], it lays the inundation 
for the critical review of the seven churches in 
the seven epistles. Secondly, it forms the basis 
of the whole Apocalypse. We must observe, 
however, that it is contrary to the text and to 
all internal probability to suppose that the entire 
series of visions, and even the recording of them, 
took place in one day (Bengel, Hengstenberg 


and others). In accordance with prophetic form, 
John begins his book with the announcement of 
his calling and commission; comp. Jer. L; 
Ezek. i. 

Ver. 9. I, John.—We find the same expres¬ 
sion in ch. xxii. 8; comp. ch. i. 4. DUsterdieck: 
“ The conjunction of ky6 with the name is Dani- 
elic ” (Dan. vii. 16, viii. 1, ix. 2, x. 2, xii. 5). 
[Trench : “ The only other writer, either in the 
Old Testament or the New, who uses this style 
is Daniel—‘I, Daniel’ (vii. 28, ix. 2, x. 2).”— 
E. R. C.] It is, therefore, an apocalyptic form, 
and it has been imitated by apocryphal apooalyp- 
tists. The conjunction of the name with what 
foliows signalizes the Apocalyptist as the living 
mediator between God and the Church. 

Your brother-and companion. —This 
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companionship has its foundation in Jeans, in 
fellowship with Jesus. It is a companionship at 
first in tribulation; then in the glory of the 
kingdom; the great contrast being harmonised 
by endurance (Rom. viii.; 2 Tim. ii. 10, 12; 
1 Pet). To the suffering of affliction at the 
hands of the hostile world, a9 a suffering with 
Christ for His name’s sake, the principial posses¬ 
sion of the glory of the kingdom corresponds, on 
which principial possession the hope of the perfect 
appearing of that glory is based. The goal is not 
attained, however, without endurance in Christ; 
see ch. xiii. 10, xiv. 12. [“As yet, however, 
while the tribulation is present, the kingdom is 
only in hope ; therefore he adds to these, as that 
which is the link between them 4 and patience 
(endurance) of Jesus Christ; cf. Acts xiv. 22, 
where exactly these same three, the tribulation, 
the patience, and the kingdom, occur. *T Tropovfj, 
which we hare rendered ‘patience,* is not so 
much the ‘ patientia * as the * perseverentia* of 
the Latin; which last word Cicero ( De Invent . 
n. 54) thus defines: 4 In ratione bene conside¬ 
rate stabilis et perpetua mansio;’ and Augustine 
{Qusest. lxxxiii. qu. 31): 4 Honestatis aut utilitatis 
causa rerum arduarum ac difficilium voluntaria 
ac diuturna perpessio.’ It is indeed a beautiful 
word, expressing the brave patience of the Chris¬ 
tian— aoitee rav aperuv, , Chrysostom does not 
fear to call it.** Trench. —E. R. C.l 
Was in the isle.—The Apocalyptist intro¬ 
duces himself to his readers under the aspect 
of his martyrdom [ Martyrium], wherein they also 
participate, in that blessed fellowship of love 
and suffering, to which the Apostle Paul de¬ 
lighted to refer (see 2 Cor.). Diisterdieck thinks 
that this reference of “companion** to a suffer¬ 
ing of affliction as a martyr is not admissible. 
The simple and obvious traditional reference of 
the following words: “ for the word of God, etc.” 
—to John’s banishment to the Isle of Patmos, a 
fact attested by Church history, is disputed by 
De Wette, Liicke, Bleek, Diisterdieck. A id, as 
they take it, indicates that John was on the 
island of Patmos in order that he might receive 
the testimony of Jesus. A marvellous idea, this, 
that John should have been obliged to travel 
from Ephesus to Patmos for the sake of receiving 
a revelation from Jesus! These oommentators 
affirm that, according to the usage of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, the fiaprpplrr *Iyoov cannot mean witness 
concerning Jesus, as Ebrard and others suppose. 
“On the contrary, the genitive accompanying 
ftapTvpia is invariably a subjective genitive.” 
In support of this view they cite: ch. i, 2, xii. 
17, xix. 10, xx. 4, in connection with the pas¬ 
sages ch. i. 5, xii. 11.* The Apocalyptist, how¬ 
ever, manifestly regards the paprvpia of Jesus 
as a grand unitous fact, as that world-historical 
witnessing unto, and suffering for, the truth 
(John xviii. 37), in which Jesus stands in the 
midst of His people as the faithful Witness , but 
which all faithful believers participate in, by 


• [“The u-toge of our writer himself in the passages whore 
be speaks of death by persecution (ri. 0, xx. 4\ show that 
with him in this connection is because of y in consequence 
if. De Wette naively says that had it not been for those 
parallel planes such a meaning would never have been 
thought of here. We may as simply reply, that owing to 
those parallel passages it must be accepted here.” Altoed. 
•—k. R. C.J 


virtue of the very fact that they testify of Jesus . 
For testimony of or concerning Jesus has a heavenly 
significance only through its being a testimony 
with Jesus of the whole revelation of God; as, 
on the other hand, a testimony with Jesus can not 
exist without a testimony of or concerning Him. 
[Believers, in filling up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ (Col. i. 24), oontinue His 
witness—they witness both with and concerning 
Him.—E. R. C.] Moreover, it cannot be denied 
that this strained interpretation, which identifies 
the ideas of revelation and testimony, is in tho 
interest of that oriticism which seeks to set aside 
the authorship of the Apostle John. The ex¬ 
pression, was on the island , permits a distinot 
discrimination between the time of the revela¬ 
tion itself, or the grand series of visions, and 
the time of the inditing of the scripture. Whether 
it follows, however, that, at the time of writing, 
the Apocalyptist was no longer on the island, is 
extremely doubtful. Various attempts to ex¬ 
plain hytvbpyy, see in Diisterdieck, p. 120. 
[ Alford remarks: “ When an event is notified with 
eybero , we express the meaning by 4 came to 
pass :* when a person , we have no word whioh 
will do it;” and he continues ou the same word, 
ver. 10: “Not merely 4 / was,* but ‘I became.* 

E. R. C ] 

That is called Patmos. —The first readers 
of the Apocalypse were of course aware of this; 
doubtless, therefore, ry Ka7Mvy.bg is not intended 
as an indication of the smallness of the island, 
but as a historical item for the more extended 
circle of readers. On the situation and charac¬ 
ter of the island (Patino or Palmosa), oomp. the 
lexicons and works of travel. 

Ver. 10. I was in the spirit, U, trans¬ 
ported out of tho ordinary every-day conscious¬ 
ness, and placed in the condition of prophetic 
ecstasy [trance], Acts [x. 10;] xi. 6, xxii. 17, 
1 Cor. xiv. 2. The contrast is: to be in one’s 
right mind [the ordinary right condition of mind; 
or rather to be iv iavrip. —E. R. C.] (Acts xii. 
11), or to be and to speak in the understanding 
(voi>f) [1 Cor. xiv. 14]. It is the contrast of 
reflecting consciousness, holding intercourse 
with the world through the medium of the 
senses, and of a higher, or rather, polarily opposed 
form of oonsoiousness, in whioh direct spiritual 
contemplation predominates. By the spirit, 
therefore, we undoubtedly are to understand, not 
the Spirit of God (as Grotius and others main¬ 
tain), but that spiritual life of man Which 
stands contrasted with his relation to the world; 
whioh, os a prophetic state, is inconceivable 
without the operation of the Holy Spirit, and 
hence presupposes the more general life in the 
Spirit (Rom. viii. 9) as its basis.* [The ex¬ 
pression is simply b nvebpan, the article does 
not appear. 44 That which is born of the Spirit, 
is spirit” (« rov IIve(>fiaro{ irvevuh hart), John 
iii. 6. The ordinary condition of the Christian, 
and the extraordinary condition of the prophet, 
are spiritual conditions produced by the Holy 
Spirit.—E. R. C.l 

On the Lord’s day. —Not transported by 
the Spirit of the Lord to the Last Day (Wetstcin 


* Comp, my treatise on the two-fold consciousness in the 
Zeitschjjtfiir christ'.iche Wissenschaft , lSjl, p. 242. 
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and others), for the being in the spirit is an inde¬ 
pendent idea, but on Sunday (Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. 
xi. 20, xvi. 2). On the reference of this to 
Easter-day, and the ideas connected with this 
yiew, see Dusterdieck, p. 121. [Alford discusses 
the entire subject at considerable length.— 
E. R. C.] 

And I heard behind me. —This represents, 
as Dusterdieck correctly remarks, the utter un¬ 
expectedness and surprisingness of the divine 
voice. Consequently, its pure and certain objec¬ 
tivity likewise. Various interpretations—as in¬ 
dicative of the invisibleness of God—of the posi¬ 
tion of the prophet, as on earth, etc., see in 
- Dusterdieck. That commentator, however, fails 
to recognize the reference to the fact that, in 
the region of prophecy, the auricular wonder 
generally precedes the ocular wonder; and after 
the latter has faded away, the tones of the former 
are still heard—a fact in perfect accordance 
with psychological relations. The Jewish po¬ 
pular notion that no man can see God without 
dying, can of oourse have no application here; 
it is itself, however, but a dark reflection of the 
actual fact that every first or greatest view of 
the glory of the Lord has so astounding an effect 
upon the prophet as to cast him to the earth 
(Is. vi.; Jer. i. 6; Ezek. i. 28; Dan. viii. 17); 
thus it was here. Ebrard rightly gives promi¬ 
nence to the gradualness of the development of 
the visionary state. 

As of a trumpet. — Dusterdieck remarks 
that this is a mere comparison without any par¬ 
ticular significance. The trumpet, however, 
significantly opens the Apocalypse, as a signal 
of the last time; see 1 Thess. iv. 16 [Matt. xxiv. 
81]. In Exodus xix. 19, it is the signal of the 
revelation of the law. According to Numbers 
x. 6, 7, the mere blowing of the trumpet was the 
signal for the gathering together of the con¬ 
gregation ; the sounding of an alarm, on the 
other hand, being the signal for the breaking up 
of the camp—a distinction such as exists between 
the symbolical import of the peal of bells and 
the cannonade. This voice, according to Heng- 
stenberg, proceeds from Christ Himself. Duater- 
dieck regards ch. iv. 1 as militating against this 
view. It is, manifestly, the visional trumpet 
of the visional form of the Angel of Christ, i. e. 
Christ Himself in His symbolical appearance. 

Ver. 11. Saying: What thou seest.— Pro- 
phetio present.— In a book (ftifoiov). —Ileng- 
stenberg: Everything, to the end of oh. iii., is 
intended. Dusterdieck: The whole revelation 
is meant. Since this first, leading vision forms 
the foundation not only of the seven epistles, 
but also of the entire scripture, the latter view 
is established beyond a doubt. The commission 
to send the book to the seven churches devolved 
upon John immediately at the opening of the 
revelation in Patmos. This alone does not prove 
that the book was written on Patmos; nor, still 
less, that its author wrote it while in the ecstatio 
condition (as Hengstenberg affirms). But since 
it is not supposable that John made any unne¬ 
cessary delay in writing down such great things, 
it is highly probable that the book was written 
during his stay on Patmos. It would seem as 
if the first kyevbpijv were modified by the second, 
particularly when we consider the great contrast 


between being in the spirit (wefi/za) and being 
in the understanding (vov^). 

Send unto the seven churches. —Though 
the seven-foldness of the churches constitutes, 
as a sacred number, a symbolical type of the 
whole Church, this type is also founded upon a 
unitous organization of the diocese of Ephesus, 
to be inferred from the exchange of Paul's 
Ephesian cyclical epistle from [L e„ received by 
the Colossians from .—E. R. C. J. Laodicea and 
the epistle to the Colossians (Col. iv. 16).*— 
The order of the. seven churches accords with 
their geographical position in respect to Patmos 
and Ephesus. Comp, the maps, ancient geogra¬ 
phy, and the travels of Schubert, Strauss, and 
others. 

Ver. 12. And I turned about. — Effect of 

the voice. To see the voice. —The prophetic voice 
pre-supposes a speaker in the background, and 
to visional seeing a more general sense attaches. 
—Seven golden candlesticks. —These are 
the first things that he sees, for the whole Apoca¬ 
lypse treats of the future of the kingdom of 
God as represented by the Church. Seven candle¬ 
sticks ; “ not one candlestick with seven arms” 
(Dusterdieck, in opposition to Grotius). 

Ver. 13. And in the midst (kppkod ).—The 
fact that Christ is always in His Church (Matt, 
xxviii. 20) and, indeed, in the midst of the seven 
candlesticks, is here symbolically displayed to 
prophetic contemplation. Herder has observed 
that every one of the seven epistles commences 
with a feature of this vision. On the candle¬ 
sticks comp. Matt v. 14-16. The appearance 
is directly signalized as an appearance of Christ 
by the apocalyptic sign, Dan. vii. 13, x. 16-18. 
Why is the word buoioc used? Hengstenberg; 
To indicate that the Person seen is no mere man. 
Lyra : To indicate that it is the Angel of Christ. 
Ebrard: The Danielic D (oh. vii. 18). The state of 
the oaso is simply this: Christ is called the Son of 
man, but is like a son of man (Rom. viii. 3; Phil, 
ii. 7). Tho Seer adopts the latter form as the origi¬ 
nal apocalyptic term, and the one corresponding 
to the myst eriousness of the phenomenon. Doubt* 
less he was in part led to the use of this expres¬ 
sion— Son of man—by the fact that it was 
Christ’s own name for Himself; [It was one of 
the prophetic names of the Messiah—a name 
highly significant (see note*, p. 24), and the name 
adopted by Christ Himself.—E. R. C.] ; and 
bpoios is also in part expressive of the apostolic 
view that the human personality of Christ, in 
its glorification, is clothed with the splendor of 
divine majesty. The garment of Christ, the 
long talar (rrod^p^, reaching to the feet), denotes 
the High-priest; the golden girdle, the King. 
Christ is both these in the highest power, since 
He even makes His people kings and priests 
(ver. 6). He wears the girdle about His breast, 
not about His hips. Why is this? Ebrard’s 
explanation is justly rejected by Dusterdieck 
(p. 124). It is well known that the girdle, when 
worn about the loins, denotes a preparedness for 
travel and, consequently, for labor; surrounding 
the breast, it is an ornament, expressive of rest 
and festivity. The priests also wore their girdles 
thus; according to Josephus (see the oitation in 
Dusterdieck )._ _■__ 

* [8ee remarks on ver. 4, p. yQ.—A 2L 0.] 
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Ver. 14. His head and His hairs.— The 
head (pursuant to the irregular oonjunotiou of 
terms) first appears under the aspect of the 
hair; since that, according to Oriental ideas, 
was the especial representative of its dignity. 
The whiteness of the hair is doubly character¬ 
ised, the second image surpassing the first (Is. 
L 18; Mark ix. 8). What does this whiteness 
denote ? Cocoeius: Purity from sin. Hengsten- 
berg: Holiness and glory. DeWette: A celes¬ 
tial light [lueidj nature. Dusterdieck, with 
others: Eternity, in accordance with the appear¬ 
ance of the Ancient of Days, Dan. vii. 9 ;—with 
reference to Rev. i. 17, 18. In the history of the 
transfiguration and elsewhere, the white lustre 
certainly denotes the lucid or light-nature, in 
which eternity is conditioned by purity and ma¬ 
turity [together with the dignity and authority 
that (especially among the Orientals) belong to 
age—the Ancient of days.—E. R. C.], perfection. 
[Augustine (Exp. ad Gal. iv. 21): “Dominus 
non nisi ob antiquitatem veritatis in Apocalypsi 
albo capite apparuit.”—E. R. C.] 

As a flame (chap. xix. 12; Dan. x. 6).— 
Interpretations: Vitringa and others: Omnis¬ 
cience. Hengstenberg and others: Avenging jus¬ 
tice. Ebrard: Holiness, consuming all that is 
unclean. Dusterdieck: Omniscience, directed, 
with holy wrath, against all that is unholy. 
De Wette: The translumining, consuming glance 
of heavenly light-essences (analogy: classical de* 
ecriptions of the gods). It is significant that 
the eyes of flame re-appear in the epistle to 
Thyatira. The all-piercing glance of the Judge 
is specially directed to the distinguishing of 
mock-holy fanaticism, such as Jezebel's, from 
genuine spiritual life. The Greek term for pure¬ 
ness, sincerity, elktKpiveta, is derived from the 
sun-ray [and the English pure, from nip, fire. 
—Te.] 

Ver. 16. His feet like nnto fine brass [or 
molten gold]. —In the epistle to Thyatira this 
specification is conjoined with the eyes of flame. 
On the obscure oteSavov, comp, the lexicons^ 
Ebrard, p. 138, and Dusterdieck, p. 126. The 
interpretations furthest from the point are: oli- 
banum [Enweihrauch, frankincense of deep 
hue] (Ewald); furnace ore [ Ofenerz ] (Hitzig); 
but neither is white ore [IfeiMcrz, “a mix¬ 
ture of sulphuret of silver, sulphuret of copper, 
sulphuret of lead, and sulphuret of antimony.”— 
8anders’ Wdrier buck. —Tr.] (Hengstenberg), or 
Lebanon ore (iron) [Ebrard], satisfactory. For 
what idea could readers living in Asia Minor 
connect with either of these ? Zullig supposes 
Xpljudiifravov to be a provincial term peculiar 
to Asia Minor. Perhaps we should go back to 
Xelfiu, 6£u, Xiftec, fafiadiov, and translate: fused 
eopper \Kupferguss —a gush or flow of molten 
copper], glowing copper, heated in the furnace 
to a white glow, a golden stream, so that Xlpavov 
maybe a word unknown, indeed, to the lexioons, 
•nd yet a perfectly correct term for molten, 
white-glowing metal ;* see ch. x. 1. According 
to De Wette, these feet, radiant with a fiery glow, 

• [Alford correctly remarks: “This word has defeated all 
tba lapsnuity of commentators hitherto. ... If conjecture 
w«s admissible (which it is not), I should in despair of any 
way oat of the aiiBcalty, suggest whether the word might 
pos hare been xaAjcoAt0a&‘w, a stream of melted brass: Al 
hating been read Al or N.” —EL E. C.] 


f are significant only of brightness and splendor; 
according to Dusterdieck, they denote the down- 
treading of unholy foes, with reference to Ps. 
lx. 12; Is. lxiii. 6; Dan. x. 6. But as feet* in 
themselves are instruments of motion, and as the 
golden-yellow hue denotes pure motion, so, espe¬ 
cially, this metal, purified in the furnace, fluent. 
and glowing with white heat, denotes the holiest 
motion. And hence, also, this characteristic of 
Christ is properly opposed to the unholy and 
mischievous motion, of a fanatical Jezebel of 
Thyatira. 

And His voioe as the voice of many 
waters. —The surging waters represent the life 
of the nations. Asthevoiceof Christ is, on the 
one hand, like a trumpet of God, it may, on the 
other, be heard in the sea-like roar of the voices 
of Christian nations. Whether the many waters 
admit of so simple a translation as “the majesty 
of ocean, calmly roaring” [die Majestdt desruhig 
rauschenden Meeres ”] is doubtful.* 

Ver. 16. And having (2*wv) in His right 
hand. —The stars have, with exceedingly bad 
taste, been turned intojewels or rings (Eichhorn). 

[“ Not on His right hand, as a number of jewelled 
rings, but in his right hand, as a wreath or gar¬ 
land held in it.” Alford.—E. R. C.] The fact of 
His being able to lay the same hand on the head 
of John is contrary to the sensuous apperception, 
but not to the symbolical representation. That 
the stars are in His hand is expressive not sim¬ 
ply of the fact that the churches are His pro¬ 
perty (Dusterdieck), but also that they are sur¬ 
rounded by His providence. We cannot, with 
Hengstenberg, regard this trait as pre-emi¬ 
nently expressive of His punitive power, though 
neither is that to be excluded. Nor is the ele¬ 
ment of comfort (Herder) pre-eminent. What 
is primarily taught is simply Christ’s [property 
in, and] rule over His Church, a doctrine 
branching into consolation, admonition, and 
warning. 

And oat of His month. —This unpicturesque 
but symbolically pregnant combination is ex¬ 
pressive of the fact that Christ overcomes the 
world with His word, as with a two-edged sword, 

Is. xi. 4; xlix. 2 ; Wisd. xviii. 15 ; 2 Thess. ii. 8. 
Christ’s simple word is intended here; hence 
there is also a reference to the power of that word 
in so far as it is contained in the preaching of 
His servants (a point which Dusterdieck denies); 
even the testimony of each individual Christian 
is included, Eph. vi. 17. [The word of the Lord 
is almighty ; by His word He acts—He creates, 

He overcomes, and He destroys. The last, or 
the last two, seem to be the faot, or facts, set 
forth by this figure.—E. R. C.] 

And His oonntenanoe. — Dusterdieck 
translates: His appearance, declaring that in 
ch. x. 1, the word is np6aunov [instead of $V«c]. 
But is it probable that different portions of the 
body would be described and the face, of all 

* [It is to be regretted that Lange does, not give ns the 
name of the author whom he quotes. If the above sentence 
was written in ridicule, it is singularly inappropriate. There 
is an internal calm, a “ hiding of power, 1 * in that which Is 
truly mighty when producing effects within it* scope, that 
makes the expression “ calmly roaring/’ when applied to 
the ocean, beautifully appropriate. As there is no sound on 
earth so majestic as the roar of ocean, and at the same time 
so suggestive of a hidden power, what figure so appropriate 
to represent the voice of the Almighty?—B. B. C.J 
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things, left out? And are we to suppose that 
the whole form shone as the sun, and yet that 
the white hair, the stars in the hand, and the 
white glow of the molten metal were percep¬ 
tible in this dazzling radiance, whilst the face 
itself was invisible? Dan. x. 6, would,then offer 
a diversity.— In its might. —The noon-tide 
blaze of the sun, unobscured by clouds or mist.* 

Ver. 17. And when I saw Him. —Exodus 
xxxiii. 20; Is. vi. 6; Ezek. i. 28; Dan. viii. 17, x. 7. 
“ The impression made by the appearance of the 
Lord is that of deadly terror, for because death 
is the wages of sin; no sinful man can stand 
before God and live” (Dusterdieck). In the first 
place, we must distinguish the pure meaning of 
Ex. xxxiii. 20 from the popular Jewish notion 
set forth in Judg. xiii. 22; the astounding and, 
possibly, well-nigh fatal effect which the appear¬ 
ance of the Heavenly and Holy One produces 
on sinful man does indeed remain ; yet, as Eb-, 
rard justly remarks, it would be a very one¬ 
sided proceeding to regard this element of fear 
in view of death as the only one at work in the 
breast of the aged John. Was an element of 
rapture combined, an emotion of pleasurable 
fear, as the same commentator claims? At all 
events, the tremendous operation of the physio¬ 
logical and cosmical contrast is to be taken into 
account. Perfect spiritual sight is in itself a 
sort of death to this world (second conscious¬ 
ness), a state into which the seer is transported 
by a death-like convulsion, and a transportation 
from the earthly to the heavenly condition of 
existence is not conceivable without a metamor¬ 
phosis. Comp, the history of the transfigura¬ 
tion and the resurrection. On the inconsistency 
which De Wcite pretends to discover in this de¬ 
scription, see Dusterdieck. Be it remarked 
only that this event signalizes the commencement 
of the visionary state and not its entire course. 

He laid His right hand upon me. —See 
the miracles of Christ. According to Diister- 
dieck, the laying of the right hand upon John 
was but a friendly sign accompanying the aid 
actually given by the word erf Christ, Unseason¬ 
able separation of the two sides of one act I 


• [Trinch: “The description of the glorified Lord, which 
has now been brought to a conclusion, sublime as a purely 
mental conception, but Intolerable if we were to give it an 
outward form and expression, and picture Him with this 
■word proceeding from His mouth, these feet as burning 
brass, this hair white as wool, and the rest, may sugg^t a 
few reflections on the apocalyptic, and generally the Hebrew 
Symbolism; and the very significant relations of difference 
and opposition in which it stands to the Greek. Religion 
and art for the Greek ran into one another with no very great 
preponderance of the claims of the fbrmor over the latter. 
Even in his religious symbolism the senseof beauty, of form, 
of proportion, overrules every other and must, at all costs, 
find its satisfaction. ... But with the Hebrew symbolism it 
is altogether different. The first necessity there Is that the 
symbol should set forth truly aud fully the religious idea 
of which it is intended to be the vehicle. How it would 
appear when It clothed itself in an outward form and shape, 
whether it would finl favor and allowance at the bar of 
taste, this was quite a secondary consideration; may be 
confidently affirmed not to have been a consideration at all; 
for, indeed, with the one exception of the cherubim, there 
was uo inteution that it should embody itself there, but 
rather that it should remain ever and ouly a purely mental 
conception, the unembodied sign of an idea. I may observe, 
by the way, that no skill of delineation can make the cher¬ 
ubim other than unsightly objects to the eye. Thus, in 
this present description of Christ, sublime and majestio as 
It is, ft is only such so long as we keep it wholly apart from 
•ay external embodiment. n —K. JEL C.j 


Fear not. —The same words that ring through 
the Gospels. 

I am the First, and the Last [ver. 18]. 
And the Living One. — The First: this, 
Christ is in a mediate sense, as the Father is the 
same in an absolute sense: He, Christ, is the 
principle of the world (Epistle to the Colossians) 
and the final goal of the world (Epistle to the 
Ephesians), especially of the Kingdom of God; 
and both these He is in the unity of the simple 
Living One, whose life and demonstrations of 
life go on from Alpha to Omega (ch. xxii. 18). 
The Living One does not directly signify £uo- 
ttch&v (Grotius) [it includes it, however.— 
E. R. C.1; but neither does it simply mean one 
who is alive; in power and effect it denotes Him 
who is the fountain of life, and who now restores 
life and animation to the paralyzed John. 

And I was dead. —As Man, also, He is the 
Living One, Who, by His resurrection, has got 
death behind Him and under Him (Rom. vL 9; 
Acts xiii. 34). 

And behold, I am living. —He lives from 
aeon to »on. This expression is significant of 
eternity—not, however, as a rigid unit, void of 
distinction and diversity, but as a Beriesof pecu¬ 
liar and original conformations of the seon or 
the aeons of the aeons. The latter conception is 
one of infinite grandeur. As there is a heaven 
of heavens, i. e., as the uranic units unite into 
one more general unity, so there is an aeon, 
composed, not of years, but of aeons, and this 
aeon, again, unfolds into a plurality. And Christ 
does not live passively into these aeons, but as 
He who has the keys of death and Hades. Hell 
is not spoken of in this passage. 

The keys denote authority —exclusive autho¬ 
rity. Christ can redeem men from death and 
H&des, and can cast men into them; and He alone 
is possessed of this power, ch. iii. 7, ix. 1, xx. 1. 
And have these keys, through Peter’s hands, 
been transmitted to the popes ? The distinction 
between death and the realm of death occasions 
difficulty. We cannot think of death as a place 
to which keys give access. This place is Hades; 
see the articles on Sheol and Hades.* Thus 
both terms seem to express one and the same 
idea (De Wette); yet the Seer further distin¬ 
guishes between death and Hades, oh. vi. 8; 
xx. 14. In the first passage, Death manifestly 
appears as the former lord of Hades, the pre¬ 
vious possessor of its keys—Death is personified, 
therefore, as in Ps. ix. 13; Job xxxviii. 17. 
And it is personified because it had become an 
independent power, inasmuch as the natural 
spirit-life of humanity was powerless in its 
presence. Christ, in communicating to John a 
new and exalted consciousness of this His glory, 
not only raises him up again, but also endues 
him with that elevation of mind without which 
he would be unable to view the terrors of the 
last times. 

Ver. 19. Write now [therefore] —Because 
thou art now freed from thy dread, and hast 
but to write of life’s triumph over death. This 
verse, based upon verses 17 and 18, is in part 
a repetition of ver. 11 (Hengstenberg). What 
thou hast seen, is not limited to the vision intro- 


* [See the Excursus on Hades uuder ch. xx. 14.— E. R. C.J 
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dnced in ver. 12 (Dusterdieok), bat includes 
what thou shalt hare seen, i. e., the whole series 
of visions. The visions, however, relate first to 
what is, what now is (thus most oommmentators, 
whilst Bleek, De Wette and others interpret d eioiv 
in the sense of: what it signifies), and, secondly, to 
that which is to come. [“ Two meanings of & eioiv 
are possible. 1. The thinge which are, viz., which 
exist at the present time ... 2. What things they 
(the a ei6eg) signify ... In deciding between these 
we have the following considerations: a. the use 
of the plural eioiv, as marking off this clause in 
meaning from the next, which has d pkXlju yevloOat. 
If this latter is singular, why not this? Is it 
not because the plXket yevloOat merely signifies 
the future time, in which this latter class, en 
muse, were to happen, whereas this d eioiv im¬ 
ports what these things, each of them severally, 
mean? And, b. this seems to be borne out by 
the double repetition of eioiv in the next verse, 
both times unquestionably in this (the second) 
meaning.” Alford.— E. R. C.l 
Ver. 20. The mystery of tne seven stars. 
—This adjunct is of the highest moment in a 
two-fold aspect. In the first place, it gives us 
to understand that the whole apocalyptic pro¬ 
phecy will really be a history of the seven stars and 
the seven candlesticks; secondly, that the entire 
series of visions will consist of symbolical mys¬ 
teries, not to be understood literally, requiring 
interpretation ; yet susceptible of interpretation 
through biblical means. The interpretation 
which Christ here gives by way of example, re¬ 
minds us of the interpretation of the first two 
parables in Matt, xiii., also designed as a guide 
to the interpretatipn of the rest. Hence an an¬ 
gel of exegesis appears once more in the darker 
portion of the Apocalypse, ch. xvii. 7 sqq.; and 
at the close of ch. xiii., there is a fresh reference 
to the fact that we have to do with riddles. The 
mystery of the seven stars is that which is sym¬ 
bolized by them. Sacrum secretum, per ipsas sig- 
nifieatum (Lyra). “A pvorijpiov is everything 
that man is unable to understand by means of 
his own unassisted reason, and which can be 
apprehended only through divine showing and 
interpretation, such as immediately follow here” 
(Dusterdieck). But this definition is undoubt¬ 
edly too narrow; or do commentaries on the 
Apocalypse pretend to be the direct result of 
divine notifications ? A mystery is a deep-lying 
and concealed truth or fact, to be disclosed not 
by direct revelation, but by the Spirit of enligh¬ 
tenment in His own time, which time, however, 
God has always reserved to Himself, 1 Tim. iii. 
16. Dusterdieok justly deolares that the com¬ 
mand to write this mystery is fulfilled throughout 
the book, “ for the prophetic unfolding of the 
hope in the triumphant consummation of Christ’s 
Church through His own return, rests upon the 
mystery of the seven stars in Christ’s hand and 
the seven candlesticks amidst which He walks— 
i.upon the fact that Christ is the all-power¬ 
ful protector of His Church, the vanquisher of 
all its foes.” [Lange seems to misapprehend 
(usterdieck. The “ divine showing and inter¬ 
pretation ” spoken of by the latter is not neces¬ 
sarily an immediate divine influence upon the 
mind of each apprehender—as Lange evidently 
supposes him to mean. A pvorfjpiov, revealed 


immediately to one for the instruction of others, 
is revealed for all, and to all, who, under the 
ordinary enlightening operations of the Spirit, 
apprehend His instructions. It is generally 
supposed that the essential idea of a “ mystery” 
is that of something hidden —that it ceases to be 
a “mystery” when it is apprehended. This 
is indeed the meaning of the term in ordinary 
language, and seems to be the one contemplated 
by Lange; it is not however the import of the 
term as employed in Scripture. There the 
essential idea is simply that of something undis - 
coverable by mere human reason —it is necessarily 
hidden until it is revealed, but the fact of being 
hidden does not enter into its essential character; 
it continues to be a “mystery” after it has been 
revealed, and after the revelation has been ap¬ 
prehended. Specifically, there are hidden mys¬ 
teries, revealed mysteries, and (so far as indivi¬ 
duals are concerned) apprehended mysteries. 
The symbolic relation of marriage to the union 
between Christ and His Church is as much a 
mystery now, as it was before the inspired Apostle 
announced it in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(v. 32). And so with the mysteries of which the 
Apostles were stewards, comp. 1 Cor. iv. 1, with 
Matt. xiii. 11, 1 Cor. i. 26; the mystery of the 
gospel , Eph. vi. 19, of the faith, 1 Tim. iii. 9, etc. 
(See all the passages in which the term occurs ; 
the Greek term is invariably translated mystery, 
and the English word never occurs save as the 
translation of pvorfjptov .)—E. R.C.] 

The seven stars are angels. —This inter¬ 
pretation seems at first sight but to exchange 
one mystery for another; we must consider, 
however, that in apostolic times the idea of an¬ 
gels was more intelligible than at the present 
day. Interpretations: 1. Heads, teachers, 

(Mai. ii. 7); either as bishops (ancient view) or 
as the whole ecclesiastical government of the 
church—the presbytery eventually, with the 
bishop at its head (Hengstenberg; Rothe: the 
bishop in idea). 2. The church itself (Andreas 
and others), or the personified ohurch-spirit 
(De Wette; he identifies this church-spirit with 
the hyyehoc Itpopos). 8. The messenger of the 
church, i. «., the delegate, who went to and fro 
between the church and the Apostle (Ebrard). 
John, however, could not write to this delegate, 
since it was he who took charge of all manu¬ 
scripts; neither is it probable that there was 
more than one delegate between John and the 
Church in Asia Minor. 

If we consider the distanoe betwixt a star and 


a candlestick, we shall put both bishops and 
presbyteries out of the question, and above all, 
Irvingite wandering stars. We must consider, 
in the first place, that the epistles are addressed 
to the angels just as though they were addressed 
to the churches themselves. The ange.l receives 
praise and censure as the representative of the 
church. Again, he seems to be significant of the 
conscience of the church ; the church’s refor¬ 
mation and awakening were to proceed from 
him. Now both these points ooincide in 
the idea of the personified character or life- 
picture of the church (to be distinguished 
from the church-spirit; comp. Acts xii. 15). 


It may indeed be objected that a symbol can¬ 
not be replaced by a symbol (Rothe). And cer- 
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tainly a symbol cannot be written to. But the 
ideal (in the sense of existing in idea, not in the 
sense of conforming to God’s perfect idea) fun¬ 
damental type of a Church is a reality in 
heaven and in the sight of God, as well as in the 
church’s own disposition, and every amendment 
of a church must start from a laying hold on 
this fundamental type. It also results from 
this address that the letters are not episcopal, 
but apocalyptic. Episcopal letters Christ would, 
we believe, have left to John. It further results 
that the epistles form a constituent part of the 
Apocalypse, and not a mere introduction to it 
(Bleek); and, furthermore, that the churches 
are cited not simply as empirical congregations, 
but as seven universal types of the Church in all 
places and ages. That there is an empirical foun¬ 
dation for the epistles, is an unquestionable fact. 

[Note on tub Angels of the Churches.— 
The subject of the Angels of the Churches is one 
of great interest, apart from the fact that it has 
an important bearing on the question of the go¬ 
vernment of the primitive Church. Beside tho 
interpretations given by Lange, there are two 
others which it is most strange that he failed to 
mention—since the former was advocated by 
Origen, Greg. Nys., and Jerome, and in modern 
days by Alford; and the latter by Vitringa, 
Lightfoot, Bengel, and Winer. They will 
now be presented, and will be numbered in 
continuance of the interpretations given above. 
4. Celestial angels, in some way representing 
the churches. 6. Officers in the primitive 
churches similar to the IT 1VJ (nuncius ec- 
elesue) of the synagogue. The objection urged 
by Lange to the 3d view is insuperable ; and to 
this may be added the fact that there is no evi¬ 
dence that any delegate from the churches waited 
upon John. The 6th view is supported only by 
a similarity in name—the title of the synagogue 
officer referred to may be translated: &yye?Mc 
kKtckrjaiaq. It seems to be a fatal objection, how¬ 
ever, that the Hebrew minister was one of the 
inferior officers of the synagogue (see Kitto’s 
Cyclopaedia, Tit. Synagogue), and the Angel of 
the Apocalypse, if a single person, must have 
been the chief ruler of the church# 8chafp 
(Hist, of the Ap. Ch.) thus writes: “We must 
at the outset discard the view, that the angels 
here correspond to the deputies of the Jewish 
synagogues. . . . For these had an entirely 
subordinate place, being mere clerks, or readers 
of the standing forms of prayers, and messengers 
of the synagogue; whereas the angels in ques¬ 
tion are compared to stars, and represented as 
presiding over the churches; nor have we 
elsewhere any trace of the transfer of that 
Jewish office to the Christian Church.” The 2d 
view., the one advocated by Lange, vix.: that by 
angel was meant the church, or the personified 
character thereof—is liable not only to the objec¬ 
tion mentioned by himself, but to the far stronger 
one, that the angel is clearly distinguished 
from the church (vers. 18, 16, 20). The ar¬ 
guments in favor of the 4th view may be abridged 
from Alford as follows: (1) The constant usage 
of this book, in which the word AyyeAof occurs 
only in this sense ; (2) the further usage of this 
book, in which we have, ch xvi. 6, the hyytkns 
rtov vd&Tuv introduced without any explanation, 


who can be none other than the angel presiding 
over the waters ; (8) the expression of our Lord 
Himself, Matt, xviii. 10, together with Acts xii. 
15, both asserting the doctrine of guardian or 
representative angels ; (4) the extension of this 
from individuals to nations, Dan. x. 21; xii. 1; (5) 
the fact that throughout these Epistles nothing is 
ever addressed individually, as to a teacher, but 
as to some one person reflecting the complexion 
and fortunes of the church, as no mere human 
teacher or ruler could; (6) as against the objec¬ 
tion that sin is charged upon the angel, “ that 
there evidently is revealed to us a mysterious 
connection between ministering angels and those 
to whom they minister, by which the former in 
some way are tinged by the fates and fortunes 
of the latter. E. g., in our Lord's saying cited 
above (Matt, xviii. 10), the place of dignity 
there asserted of the angels of the little child¬ 
ren, is unquestionably connected with the char¬ 
acter of those whose angels they are,” etc. As 
against this view it may be urged— a. that the 
preceding answer is not satisfactory—the cita¬ 
tion does not support the assertion ; and even if 
it did, it would afford no basis for the charging 
the sin of the churches upon the holy ministering 
spirits of God; and b. it is well nigh inconceivable 
that our Lord should have selected a human Apos¬ 
tle yet in the flesh, as His medium of communica¬ 
tion with the blessed spirits who minister before 
His face. The first view is not only the most 
natural, but it is liable to the fewest objections. 

The epistles are such as might properly have 
been addressed to the chief ruler or rulers of 
the respective churches, and would naturally 
have been addressed to them as representing 
their congregations. The sole difficulty arises 
from the use of the term angel. This, however, 
in view of the peculiar nature of the Apocalypse, 
should occasion no serious difficulty, and most 
certainly the difficulty is less in supposing an 
unusual application of the term, than is con¬ 
nected with any hypothesis that gives to the 
term a precedented meaning. No opinion is ex¬ 
pressed as to whether by the angel was meant a 
single prelate, a bench of presbyters, or the 
moderator of a presbytery—a primus inter pares. 
These are questions which are not determinable 
from the passage before us, and which can be de¬ 
termined only from a discussion of the entire 
scriptural teaching on the subject of Church or¬ 
der—a discussion which cannot in this place be 
entered upon. (For valuable discussions of the 
subject of the Angels, see Neander, Kitto’s Bib. 
Cyc. t title Bishop; Alford, Treneh (: The Epistles 
to the Seven Churches ), Onderdonk’s Episcopacy 
tested by Scripture , Alexander’s Primitive Church 
Offices, Killen’s Anc. Ch ., 8chafFs Hist, of the Ap. 
Ch. and Hist, of the Chr. Ch ., Vol. I.)—E. R. C.] 

The seven candlesticks —The churches as 
light-bearers. Their sevenfoldness is the ramifica¬ 
tion of the one seven-armed candlestick in the tem¬ 
ple, symbolical of all revelation. “For this very 
reason the churches must represent the Church 
universal, or the kingdom of God ” (?). Dr Wettr. 

Seven churches. —Are merely the seven 
churches in the empirical sense intended (Wolf; 
a singular variation by Harenberg, see in 
Diisterdieck), or have they a more general im¬ 
port? De Wette and many others are in favor 
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of the latter view. In adopting the latter view, 
we must distinguish between the Church and the 
Kingdom of God, however. The question next 
suggests itself as to whether these types are to 
Jbe chronologically apprehended and applied 
strictly to the different periods of the Church 
(Vitringa); or whether they are types of differ¬ 
ent conditions of the Church (Diisterdieck); or, 
finally, whether a combination of these two 
views is admissible (Ebrard); or, again, 
whether these types shall be realized in the last 
times exclusively (Hofmann). On these points, 
see the Introduction and the Notes on the Seven 
Epistles. We will but remark in passing, that 
the typical grouping of the ecclesiastical 
ground-for ms of ecclesiastical life in a 
totality, composed of the sacred number seven, 
is evident; the chronological arrangement un¬ 
mistakably offers striking analogies—a circum¬ 
stance which, however, must doubtless be re¬ 
ferred to the fact that the outward consecution 
of these forms is based upon a considerable de¬ 
gree of inner ethical construction, nearly in ac¬ 
cordance with the psychological law of oscilla¬ 
tion. To that decrease of the first love, accom¬ 
panying an honest seal and activity, in Ephesus, 


succeeds a re-inflammation of the Church under 
her martyrdom in Smyrna; the mixture with 
the world which gained ground in Pergamus, 
amid all the faithful confession of the Church 
there, is followed by the reaction of a more 
active spiritual life in Thyatira, where even 
worldliness is induced to assume the garb of re¬ 
ligious enthusiasm, which agitations, however, 
relapse into deep exhaustion, into a death-slum¬ 
ber, such as appears at Sardis; then,again,fol¬ 
lows the reaction of faithfulness in the Church 
of Philadelphia, with its little strength; this re¬ 
action, however, cannot hinder the condition of 
final lukewarmness in the Church—a condition 
elsewhere described in the eschatological dis- • 
courses and parables of the Lord. 

[These variations, it may further be observed, 
occur in individual Christian experience, in the 
life of individual churches, and in the history of 
the Universal Church. And not only so, but 
they all find their illustrations in different por¬ 
tions of the Catholic Church of any one period. 
Though in each period the Church as a whole may 
predominantly present one of the seven types, yet 
illustrations of all the others may be found in 
different sections. (See add. note, p.139.—E.R.C.] 


B.—EARTH-PICTURE OP THE CHURCH; OR THE REAL, EARTHLY WORLD-PICTURE 
OF THE SEVEN CHURCHES. THE SEVEN EPISTLES TO THE 
SEVEN CHURCHES. 

Chap. IL 1-29. 

1. The Metropolis* [ Ephesus .] 

1 Unto the angel of the church of [in 1 ] Ephesus write; These things saith he that 
holdeth [ins. fast] the seven stars in his right hand, who [he that] walketh in the 

2 midst of the seven golden candlesticks ; I know thy works, and thy 8 labor, and 
thy patience [endurance], and how [that] thou canst not bear them which [that] 
are evil: and thou hast tried [didst try*] them which [who] say 4 they are apostles, 

3 and [ins. they] are not, and hast found [didst find] them liars: and hast borne [en¬ 
durance], and hast patience [didst bear], and [om. , and] for my name’s sake hast 

4 labored [om. hast labored], and hast not fainted [become weary]. 5 Nevertheless 
[But] I have somewhat [om. somewhat] against thee, because [that] thou hast left 

5 thy first love. Remember therefore from [om. from] whence [Lange : from what 
height] thou art fallen, 5 and repent, and do the first works; or else [but if not] I 
will [om. will] come unto [Lange: upon] thee quickly [om. quickly 7 ], and will 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ter. 1. Betwi thus in accordance with A. B*. C. [Jv *E; instead of the Rec. (which arose from too great 

nsterin transcribing]. See Delitzsch, Funde, p. 23). On the difference between ttjs and r&> see Diisterdieck. 

* Ver. 2. The <row after k6tok, founded upon B*. [It], etc „ is wanting in A. C. [P.], etc. Omitted by TiscHendorf and 
Dusterdieck [also by Lachmann and Alford], Analysis [and analogy] seems to be in favor of its retention. 

* Ver. 2. Instead of the Rec. eir«ipa<r» (see Delitzsch, p. 24), according to the best Codd. [tf. A. 0. P. B*.l iweipacras. 

4 Ver. 2. Read Aryorrac eavrovv awo<rr6\ovf [with X* A. B.* 0. P^ instead of the Rec. ^cuncovras el vox avoonfkovs.— E.R.C.] 

* Ver. S. Otherwise the Rec. See Diisterdieck. [The Rec, reads, Kol i^d<rra<rae *ai vwofxovijy * a ' 1 r b 

n/tv KCffovtaxat ical ov K^ic/ai}«ear. Alford gives a number of readings, and well remarks, “There is a seeming 

“consistency in olSa rbv Konov trov .... <cal ov xeicoirtaxaf, which caused thoee who were not aware of St. John’s use 
of the last word (John iv. 6), to alter the sentence as in var. readd.”—B. B. C.] 

* Ver. 5. The reading wrfirrwxas [with A. B*. C., Lach., Treg., and Alf., instead of Rec. tKirdnrtoKai with P. Tisch. gives 
Ttrrvetx with K—E- R. 0.] 

7 Ver. 5. T«xv not firmly established. See Delitzsch, p. 24 [supported by B*; om. by X- A. 0. P M etc .—E. R. 0.]. 
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6 remove thy candlestick out of his [its] place, except thou repent. But this thou 
hast [Lange: retaioest], that thou hatest the deeds [works] of the Nicolaitans, 

7 which I also hate. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches ; 8 To him that overcometh [conquereth] will I give to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of {om. the midst of 9 ] the paradise of [Lange: 
my 10 ] God. 

2.* The Martyr-Church persecuted by Judaism. Smyrna. 

8 And unto the angel of the church in Smyrna write; These things saith the first 
and the last, which was [who became— iyhero ] dead [Lange: the First of the martyrs], 

9 and is alive [revived]; I know thy works 11 and {ins. thy] tribulation, and {ins. 
thy] poverty, (but thou art rich) and I know {om. I know ] the blasphemy of them 
which [thy calumny from those who 12 ] say they are Jews [Lange : and the ca¬ 
lumny of those who say they are (true) Jews], and are not, but are {om. arc] the 

10 [a] synagogue of Satan. Fear none of {or not] those things [Lange: nothing of that 19 ] 
which thou shalt [art about to] suffer: behold, 14 the devil shall [is about to] cast 
some of you into prison, that ye may be tried; and ye shall have tribulation 
[Lange: a tribulation of] ten days: be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 

11 thee a [the] crown of life. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches; He that overcometh [conquereth] shall not be hurt of 
[injured by] the second death. 

3.* The Martyr-Church persecuted by Heathenism. Pergamus. 

12 And to the angel of the church in Pergamus write; These things saith he which 

13 hath the sharp {ins. two-edged] sword with two edges [om. with two edges] ; I 
know thy works, and [om. thy works and 16 ] where thou dwellest, even {om. even] 
where Satan’s seat [throne] is: and thou holdest fast my name, and hast not 
denied [didst not deny] my faith, even in those [the] days wherein [in which] 19 An- 
tipas was my faiihful 17 martyr, who was slain among you, where Satan dwelleth. 

14 But I have a few things against thee, because [that 18 ] thou hast there them that 
hold {ins. fast] the doctrine of Balaam, who taught Balak 19 to cast a stumbling-block 
[Lapge: a means of infatuation] before the children [sons] of Israel, to eat things 

15 sacrificed unto idols [Lange : idol sacrifices], and to commit fornication. So hast 
thou also them that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitans {ins. in like manner], 99 

16 which thing I hate [om. which thing I hate]. Repent {ins. therefore 21 ]; or else 
[but if not] I will come unto thee quickly, and will fight [war] against them with 

17 the sword of my mouth. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the. churches; To him that overcometh [conquereth] will I give [ins. to 
him”] to eat {om. to eat]* 8 of the hidden manna, and will give {ins. to] him a white 
stone, and in [on] the stone a new name written, which no man knoweth saving 
[except] he that receiveth it. 

• Ver. 7 % The iirrd in Lachmann not tenable; [supported by A. C.; om. by X B®. P., Alford.—E. R. C.] 

• Ver. 7. Not: in the midst of the Paradise. [Rec. gives iv rf pen* tow napabeioov; P. iv pea? T«p vapa&etV^; 
R A. B®. C, with Lachmaun and Alford, give to* napaSe i<ry.—E. R. C.| 

Ver. 7. The fiov after 0<oD has A. C. X [P., J against it, but all versions. Church fathers and theological consider*, 
tlons in its favor: [B*. Vulg. rtc^ give it; Lach., Treg., and Tisch, omit; Alford brackets.—E. R. C.l 

it Ver. 9. A. C., etc., omit tA ipya *ai [also P., Lack., Treg., Tisch., and Alford; X- and B\ gfvo it—E. R. C.] 
l* Ver. 9. [Rec. omits «k with P.; it is given by X A. C. B®., Lachmann, and Alford.—E, R. C.] 

l* Ver. 10. The other reading prj w strongly attested by A. B. C., Lachmann [and Alford], juj&r In Tlschendorf Is 
supported by versions, fathers, and minuscules. The subsequent text is in favor of it [p.qMy appears in X* and p.— 
B R C ] 

i« Ver. 10. iff i* omitted [by X. A. C. P., Lachmann; it Is given by B® ; Alford brockets it.—E. R. C.J 
16 Ver. 13. [Rec. gives tA «pya cow sal with B*.; omitted by X> A. C. P, Vulg., A&th., etc., Lachmann and Alford.— 
g R. C.l 

i« Ver. 13. Of this passage there are three readings: viz. ip aU [Rec. X- P-] <*Tc JB®., Alford brackets 1—and both 
omlttod [A. C., Lachmann]. The omission may be due to the fact of the seeming inconsistency with the foregoing hast not 
denied, etc. * [Treg., and Tisch. (8th ed.) omit—E. R. C.] 

it Ver. 13. [A. and C. give a second mow after wurfd*, also Lachmann. Alford brackets, which would give aa the trans¬ 
lation—my martyr, my faithful one. Treg., and Tisch. give the yov.—E. R. 0.1 

is Ver. 14. The Sri before a*** 111 * to be sufficiently corroborated by A. B*. and many others, 
i® Ver. 14. Ttj>. Unimportant variations. 

® Ver. 15. Instead of o juuaw read: oaoiw* [with X. A. B*. 0., Vulg., Lachmann, Alford, Treg., and Tisch.—E. R. C.] 

11 Ver. 16. The otv which is wanting in the Rec. has strong authorities in its favor. [X* P-, Vulg. omit; It Is givea 
by A. B®. C., Lach., Treg., and Alf. Tisch. (8th ed.) omits.—E. R. C/| 

» Ver. 17. [This avr«5 omitted by X — K. R.C.] 

• Ver. 17. ftaycti' is a late addition. [P. gives it; it is omitted by X* A. B®. 0., Vulg., etc. —B. R. C.j 


• Brandt: 2. M The churches of the beginning, martyr churches.” [Smyrna and Pergamus.] 
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- 4.* The Church stained by Idolatry . Thyatira . 

18 And unto the angel of the church in Thyatira write; These things suith the Son 
of God, who hath his* eyes like unto [as] a flame of fire, and his feet are like 

19 fine brass [to chalcolibanus—(Lange : as white-glowing molten copper)]. I know 
thy works, and [ins. the] charity [love], and service, and faith [the faith, and the 
service], and thy [the] patience, [endurance of thee;] and thy works; [om. and 
thy works;] and the [thy] last [t/w. works] to be [are] more than the first 
[Lange: thy love and thy faith, thy zeal in service and thy endurance in suffering 

20 (and how 25 ); thy last works are more than the first]. Notwithstanding [But] I 
have a few things* [o/n. a few things] against thee, because [that] thou su fie rest [ayeis] 
that woman [thy wife or Lange: the woman 27 ] Jezebel, which [who] calleth her¬ 
self a prophetess, to teach ana to seduce [and she teacheth and seduceth —Lange: 
and teacheth (applies herself to teaching) and seduceth]* my servants to commit 

21 fornication, and to eat things sacrificed unto idols [Lange: idol-sacrifices]. And 
I gave her space to [time that she might] repent of her fornication [om. pf her 
fornication] ; and [Lange : but] she repented not [om. repented not— ins. willeth 

22 not to repent of her fornication 29 ]. Behold I will [o/a. will 80 ] cast her into a bed, 11 
and them that [those who] commit adultery with her into great tribulation, except 

23 they repent of their [her (aor£c)] deeds [works]. And I will kill [slay] her 
children with death; and all the churches shall know that I am he which [who] 
searcheth the [ om. the] reins and hearts: and [Lange: ,and that] I will give unto 

24 every one of you [to you, to each,] according to your works. But unto you I say, 
and unto [om. and unto] the rest in Thyatira, as many as have not this doctrine 
[teaching] [Lange: these doctrines] and [om. and] which [such as 82 ] have not 
known the depths of Satan, as they speak [say] ; I will [or om. will 82 ] put upon 

25 you none [cast not upon you any] other burden. But that which ye have 
already [o»i. already ], hold fast till [until] I [ins. shall] come [Lange: until I 

26 come 84 ]. And he that overcometh [conquereth], and [ins. he that] keepeth 

27 my works unto the end, to him will I give power over the nations: And he shall 
rule [shepherdize] them with a rod of iron [an iron rod]; as the vessels of a 
potter shall [om. shall] 85 they be broken to shivers [are shattered or he shattereth]: 

28 even [om. even] as I [ins. also have 85 ] received of my Father. And I will give 

29 [ins. to] him the morning star. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches. 


Chap. III. 1-22. 

6.* The Church for the most part Spiritually Dead. Sardis. 

1 And unto the angel .of the church in Sardis write; These things saith he that 
hath the seven Spirits of God, and the seven stars; I know thy works, that thou hast 

2 a* name that thou livest, and [ins. thou] art dead. Be watchful [Become thou watch¬ 
ing], and strengthen the things which remain, that are ready [which were about] 81 


* Ver. 19. Aurow peat* upon B. 0. f P. 1, etc. It is omitted by Lachmann and Dllsterdleck. 

* Ver. 19. Kat la omitted according to A. B. C., etc. [Lange in here mistaken ; the tcaX omitted by the authorities cited, 
and also by X> B*. P., Lachmann, Du.terdieck, Alford, is the one beiore rd «<rx«ra -which requires the translation given in 
the text—E. R. C.] 

* Ver. 20. The addition oAi'ya is omitted. Bee Delitzsch, Funde, p. 22, No. 20. [X* gives noXv; both are om. by A. B.* 
C. P., etc*, and Orit. Eds. generally.—E. R. C.J 

* Ver. 20. IWauca without <rov or <rov rV» in accordance with C. X- Vulg. [ow is given by A. B*. Lachmann; 
AMbrd brackets.—K. tt. C.] Thy w\fe is probably a conjecture founded upon the supposition that the angel was the 
bishop. 

* Ver. 20. Kai £iSdcr*fi koX irAaea. A. C. X- See Delitxsch, No. 20, [also B*. P. and critical editors generally.—E. R.CJ 

* Ver. 21. Kai ov Bi\ti nerayorfirai. (The reading of which the above is the translation is supported by X* A. B*. C. 
P, lachmann, Alford, Treg., and Tisch.—E. R. C.] 

10 Ver. 22. [A. C. Loch., Alford, Treg., and Tisch. give 0dAAui; X* P-, Vulg. /3aAw.—E. R.C.J 

* Ver. 22. Cod. A. $vAamf*—a gloes. 

* Ver. 24. Olrtwv without icai. (Rec. gives *al with Vulg.; It is om. by X* A. B*. C. P., etc.—B. R. C.l 

* Ver. 24. [Rec. with X* B. Vulg. gives /3dAw ; A. C. P n Iaoh., Treg., Tisch.,and Alf. give 0aAA<*. TheTonner reading is 
probably correct- An alternative translation is given.—B. R. C.J 

*• Ver. '25. [X- A. C. P., with loch., Treg., Tisch, and Alf. give av ii£&»; B*. reads dWofa».—E. R. C.l 

** Ver. 27. Xvrrpt'0mu instead of the Future [with X- A.O.; B*. P. give owr/xBiprcrat.—K. R. C.J 

* Cb. III. 1. The article r 6 before ovona is omitted. 

* Ver. 2. Instead of n* AAn, read AAor, according to A. 0. etc. [X« Pi Tragi Tisch„ and Alf.—E. R. C.] 


• Brandt: 3. “ The intermediate chnrchee, n externally unimpeachable, but inwardly fallen, a. Lapsed into idolatr/i 
Ik Is pawl into spiritaal death. (Both too strong). [Thyatira and Sardis.] 
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to die: for I have not found thy works [or any works of thine]” perfect [completed] 

3 before [ins. my 39 ] God. Remember therefore 40 how thou hast received and heard 
[heardest] and hold fast [keep 41 ], and repent If therefore thou shalt [dost] not 
watch, I will come on [upon] thee 4 * as a thief, and thou shalt not know what hour 

4 I will come upon thee. [tVw. But] 4 * Thou hast a few names even [om. even] in Sardis 
which have not defiled their garments; and they shall walk with me in white: for 

5 [because] they are worthy. He that overcometh [conquereth], the same shall [or 
om. the same, and ins. thus (after shall)] 44 be clothed in white raiment [garments] ; 
and I will not blot [wipe] out his name out of the book of life, but I will confess 

6 his name before my Father, and before his angels. He that hath an ear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. 

6.* The Tried Church . Philadelphia. 

7 And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia write; These things saith he that 
is holy [the holy One], he that is true [the true One], he that hath the key of 
David, he that openeth, and no man shutteth [shall shut 45 ]; and [his. he] shutteth 

8 and no man openeth [shall open 4 *]; I know thy works: behold, 1 have set [given] 
before thee an open door [a door opened], and [which] no man can [is able to] 
shut it [om. it]: for [Lange: . For] thou hast a little strength, and [Lange: ins. 
yet] hast kept [didst keep] my word, and hast not denied [didst not deny] my name. 

9 Behold, I will make them of the synagogue of Satan, which [who] say they are Jews, 
and are not, but do lie; behold, I wUl make them [Lange: om. them] to come 
[that they shall come] and [ins. shall] worship [Lange: tall down 47 ] before thy 

10 feet, and to [om. to— ins. shall] know that I have loved thee. Because thou hast 
kept [didst keep] the word of my patience [endurance], I also will keep thee 
from [Lange: through] the hour of temptation, which shall [is about to] come 
upon all [om. all] the [ins. whole] world, to try them that dwell upon the earth. 

11 Behold, [om. Behold, 48 ] I come quickly: hold that fast which thou hast, that no 

12 man take thy crown. Him that overcometh [conquereth] will I make a pillar 
in the temple of my God, and [ins. out of it] he shall [ins. nevermore] go no more 
[om. no more] out: and I will write upon him the name of my God, and the name 
of Ihe city of my God, which is [om. which is — ins. the] new Jerusalem, which cometh 
down out of [from 49 ] heaven from my God: [,] and I will write upon him [om. I 

13 will write upon him] my new name. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches. 

7.* The Lukewarm Church nigh unto Reprobation. Laodicea. 

14 And unto the angel of the church of the Laodiceans [in Laodicea”] write; These 
things saith the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the beginning [Lange : prin- 

15 ciple ] of the creation of God; I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
hot [Lange: warm] : I [om. I] would [ins. that] thou wert cold or hot [Lange: 

16 warm]. So then [Lange: However] because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 

17 nor hot [Lange: warm], I will [am about to] spew thee out of my mouth. Be¬ 
cause thou safest, 51 I am rich, and increased with goods [Lange: yea, I have 
become exceedingly rich], and have need of nothing; and knowest not that thou 

» Ver. 2. [A. C. and Lachmann give ipya, without the article; ft. B*. P. give r&; Alford bracket*.— E. R. C.] 

*> Ver. 2. Moo is omitted by some manuscripts here as well as in cli. ii. 7, but bus still stronger authorities in itsfkvor 
here than in the other passage. [The great authorities all support it; K. A. B*. C. P., Yulg.—E. K. C.j 
« y er , 3 . omits oiv; Alford brackets; Treg., and Tisch. give it.—K. It. C.J 
41 Ver. 3 . Kai q<coo<raf xal rrfpt t is groundlessly objected to by Matth. 

41 Ver. 3. En-i <ri an addition of the Kec. [«• B*., Yulg. (Clem, and Am.) give it; A. C. P. omit with Lachmann and 
Alford. Treg., and Tisch. retain. The weight of ancient authority, as it seems to me, is in favor of retaining.—E. R. 0.1 
4* Ver. 4. [•«. A. B*. C. P. give oAAd.—H. R. C.] 

44 Ver. 5. Instead of ofrrov, read ovrwy, in accordance with A. C. etc. [also ftlLach., Treg., and Tieoh^ K**R.4P. and All 
read ofrros.—E. it. C.] 

44 Ver. 7. [Kec. give* xAeict with Vulg.; Crit. Eds., with tf. A. B*. C. P., give xActim.—E.R.C.1 
4® Yer. 7. [’Aroifct, supported by K B*. Alford, Treg., and Tiscb.; avoiyii, by A. C. P., La h.—E. R. C.J 

47 Ver. 9. A 0. K , ijfoiari xcu vpoaKvnjaovai. 

48 Ver. 11. [ ISov is omitted by Orit. Eds., with A. B*. C. P., etc. —E. R. C.J 
48 Ver. 12. KaraBaivovffa.. A. C., etc. 

8 ° Ver. 14. [Crit. Eds., with X- A. C. P., give iv AaoSixswj.—E. R. C.J 

W Ver. 17. [Lach., Treg., Tisch., with A. C., Vulg., give a second bn after A^ysir ; N. B*. P. omit; Alf. brackets.—E. R. CX"] 

* Brandt superscribes Noe. 6 and 7: The churches of the end; a. the beloved; b. the condom nable. Almost right I 
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art wretched, and miserable [the wretched and pitiable one M ], and poor, and’ 

18 nlind, and naked: I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in [burnt from 
(Lange: purified by)] the fire, that thou mayest be [become] rich; and white 
raiment [garments], that thou mayest be clothed [cover thyself], and that the 
shame of thy nakedness do not appear [may not become manifest]; and [ins. 
eye3alve to] anoint thine eyes with eyesalve [ow. with eyesalve] that thou mayest see. 

19 [ins. I, (Lange : (do thus).] As [as] many as I love, I rebuke and chasten: be zealous 6 * 

20 therefore, and repent Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to.him, and will sup with him, and he 

21 with me. To him [ om. To him— ins. He] that overcometh [conquereth] will I 
grant [I will give (ins.) to him] to sit with me in [on] my throne, even as I also • 
overcame [conquered], and am [om. am] set [sat] down with my Father in [on] his 

22 throne. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches. 

** Vor. 17. The article before is not established. [It is giren by Lachmann with A. B*.; omitted by R. 0. P 4 

Alford brackets; Treg., and Tisch. omit.— S. B. 0.1 

•» Ver. lib ZqA«w in accordance with A. 0., etc. [So Crit. Eds* generally.—E. R. C.] 

44 Ver. 20. It*, and ft. read «cu before eureAcvoo/z.cu, against A. [I*.], Lacb. [T:sch. gives it; Treg. omits; Alf. brackets. 

—K. R. C.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

G1HBRAL REMARKS ON THB SEVEN EPISTLES.* 

In the use of the sacred number seven through¬ 
out the Apocalypse, we must note the indications 
of a distinction between four and three. Dus- 
terdieck remarks (p. 21) that in the oase of the 
seals and trumpets, the quaternary takes the pre¬ 
cedence (this is additionally marked in the case 
of the four riders by the parenthesis of the four 
beasts; and in the vision of the trumpets, by 
the fact that the last three are designated as 
the three woes), anl the trinary follows; in 
the seven churches and the vials, on the other 
han l, a three precedes the four. In the case of 
the vials, Diisterdieck, not groundlessly, regards 
the thought that we have presented as indicated 
by the interlocution of oh. xvi. 6-7; though the 
vials, in respect of their effects, may also be 
perfectly well divided into four and three. The 
first three epistles, according to this commenta¬ 
tor (and Bengel, Ewald, Do Wette and others, 
p. 141), are distinguished from the last by the 
form of the conclusion. In the first three epistles, 
the admonition; he that hath an ear, etc., is fol¬ 
lowed by the final promise (ch. ii. 7, 11, 17), 
whilst in the last four, such a promise precedes 
the admonition (ch. ii. 29, iii. 6, 13, 22). This 
variation is, we admit, well worthy of notice; 
yet the inner marks of the churches favor the 
distinction of four (mixed forms) and three (per¬ 
fectly distinct forms). The fundamental forms 
of the individual epistles have been presented by 
Bengel, as follows (llengstenb. I. p. 157): The 
plan of the seven epistles is the same in all. 
Por in each we find: 1. An order to write to an 
angel of a church. 2 A glorious title of Jesus 
Christ [“taken for the most part from the 
imagery of the preceding vision. ,, Alford. —E. 
H. C.]. 3. An address to the angel of the church: 
wherein is contained a. a testimonial to the 
mixed, the bad or the good condition of the angel; 
an admonition to repentance or perseverance; 
6. an announcement of what is to come to pass, 
referring chiefly to the coming of the Lord. 4. 
A promise to him that conquereth, together with 
the word of awakening: he that hath an ear, etc. 

• See Langes ApoetoL Zetoaitcr, XL 470. ~~~ 


“ The title* put forth by the Lord at the begin¬ 
ning of each letter are most illustrious, as is also 
indicated by the words: these things saith—the 
Supremo Majesty,—like the Old Testament: thu* 
saith the LordP 

“ The address in each epistle consists principally 
of plain and perspicuous expressions. In the 
promise , on the other hand, the Spirit deals more 
in figurativo expressions. In the address , the 
Lord Jesus speaks principally and primarily to 
the churches then existing in Asia Minor, espe- . 
cially and particularly to their angels. Tho 
promise speaks in the third person of those who 
conquer—both in those first times and also in the 
ages after them.” 

“Amongst the seven angels of thq seven 
churches there were two, tho one atEphesusnnd 
the one at Pergamus, in a mixed state; and two,, 
those at Sardis and Laodicea, were extremely cor¬ 
rupt. Not only the latter two, whose whole con¬ 
dition was bad, ch. iii. 8,19, but also the former, 
who were defective in some particular respect, 
ch. ii. 6, 16, are recommended to repent. And 
so at Thyatira the adherents of Jezobcl are ad¬ 
monished to repentance—tho woman herself will¬ 
ing not to repent, and the angel of tho church 
having no need of repentance so far as he 
himself is concerned, ch. ii. 21, 22. The con¬ 
dition of two of the angels, those at Smyrna 
and Philadelphia, was good; hence they needed 
no admonition to repentance, and are only 
encouraged to persevere. There is no mixed 
or good or bad state whose pattern might not be 
found here, as well as apt and salutary doctrine 
therefor. Though a man were as dead .as the 
angel of the church at Sardis, or as flourishing 
as the one at Philadelphia and tho aged Apostle 
John himself, this book suiteth his case, and the 
Lord Jesus hath somewhat to say to him therein. 1 * 

“ In the seven epistles there are twelve y>ro- 
mises . In the third, fourth, and sixth, there is 
a two-fold promise, and in the fifth a three-fold 
promise; each one of the promises being dis¬ 
tinguished by a particular expression: I will 
give, I will not blot out, I will confess, I will 
write.—The promise to him that overcometh 
[conquereth] is declaratory, sometimes of the 
enjoyment or the most precious boons, sometimes 
of immunity from the extremest misery. Th* 
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one is included in the other, atad when a part of 
the blessedness and glory of the victor is ex¬ 
pressed, the whole should be understood, oh. xxi. 
7. That part is particularly expressed which 
relates to the virtues and deeds referred to in 
the address.—Some things contained in these 
promises are not again expressly mentioned in 
the Revelation; as, for instance, the manna, the 
confession of the victor’s name, the name of the 
New Jerusalem written upon the victor, the sit¬ 
ting upon Christ’s throne. Some things bear a 
resemblance to what is afterwards declared con¬ 
cerning Christ Himself; viz. the secret name, ch. 
xix. 12; the shepherdizing of the nations, c'n.xix. 
15; the Morning Star, ch. xxii. 16. Some things 
are expressly mentioned again in their proper 
place; as the tree of life, ch. xxii. 2; immunity 
from the second death, oh. xx. 6; the name in 
the book of life, ch. xx. 12, xxi. 27; the abiding 
in the temple of God, ch. vii. 16; the name of 
God and of the Lamb on the righteous, ch. xiv. 
1, xxii. 4.” Bknoel. 

The fundamental idea of all the seven epistles is 
the fundamental idea of the Apocalypse itself— 
the Coming of the Lord. The arrangement is 
the epistolary form in apocalyptic sublimity: 
superscription, substance, conclusion. The su¬ 
perscriptions have the common form of Christ’s 
self-designation, with the prophetic announce¬ 
ment: rude Xeyei (Amos i. 3, etc.); they present 
the various attributes of His majestic appearance 
as described in ch. i. The distribution of the 
attributes harmonizes with the churches. For 
Ephesus, the metropolis: the .seven stars and 
seven candlesticks. For Smyrna, the martyr 
church, He that was dead and is alive again. 
For Pergatnus, where Satan’s seat is: the sharp, 
two-edged sword. For Thyatira, where the 
spirit of fanaticism is rampant: the eyes as 
flames of fire, and the feet like a glowing stream 
of molten metal. For dead Sardis: the Pos¬ 
sessor of the Seven Spirits (of life) and the 
seven stars. Forfaiihful Philadelphia: the Pos¬ 
sessor of the keys of David, the Opener of a door 
to the church. For Laodicea, as for Ephesus, a 
more general designation of Christ, yet under 
the name of the Amen, Who certainly fulfills 
His threats. The attributes also correspond 
with (he commendations, admonitions, and 
threats,«. *., with the criticisms and the promises. 
In the criticisms, praise and blame are sometimes 
united; and where praise predominates (as in the 
case of the first four churches), the first place 
is given to it; where censure predominates, it 
has the first place (Sardis). So in one case we 
find praise exclusively (Philadelphia), and, in 
anothtr, only censure (Laodicea). The promises 
are always promises of entire blessedness in 
concrete terms, such as are appropriate to the 
condition, conduct, and conflict of the church. 
Ebrard remarks that the first four promises are 
taken from consecutive items of Old Testament 
history (Paradise, deith, manna, David); the 
last three relate to the final establishment of the 
Kingdom (p. 157). The epistle proper is grounded 
upon t lie Lord’s complete knowledge of the state 
of the church (oltfa, etc.). This is followed by 
a portraiture of the church and the award of 
praise and blame; next follows the prognosis, 
the prediction of good or danger ; finally, the 


application: admonition, threat, consolation. 
The conclusion is a specific conditional promise, 
accompanied by the exhortation to hear the 
words of the Spirit; amid constant reference 
to the Coming of the Lord. 

[See an exceedingly able and interesting arti¬ 
cle on 44 The Seven Churches of the Apocalypse,” 
in Schaffs History of the Apoetolic Church, p. 
427 sqq.—E. R. C.] 


FIRST EPISTLE. EPHESUS. 

Chap. tL 1-7. 

Ver. 1. Ephesus was the metropolis of 
proconsular Asia; not merely in a political, but 
also in an ecclesiastical sense. It is placed at 
the head of the seven churches as the .actual see 
of John, Hengstenberg a remarks; a proposition 
which is groundlessly denied by Diisterdieck. 
On Ephesus, seg Winer, Dae Worterbuch fur dot 
Christliche Volk, and Books of Travel.* [Cony- 
beare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
Schaff’8 History of the Apostolic Church, Kit to’a 
Bib. Cyc ., etc. —E. R. C.] At the present day, 
the only remains of this once pleasant city are 
some ruins and the village of Ajosoluck. The 
church was founded by Paul (Acts xviii. 19, xix. 
1). On its Pauline period, see the Commentaries 
on Ephesians and l Timothy. Because Timothy 
was the head of this church for a time, Alcasar, 
Cornelius 4 Lapide, and others, have regarded 
him as the angel of the church. This opinion 
was held even in opposition to the traditional 
notion, according to which John was the succes¬ 
sor of Timothy. 

Thatholdeth [fast] —K paruv, stronger than 
Ixw, ch. i. 16. Diisterdieck thinks it involves 
the idea of Christ’s ability to cast the stars out 
of His hand. [The idea is that of holding with 
power, comp. John x. 28.—E. li. C.] We must 
distinguish, however, between stars and candle¬ 
sticks (ver. 6, ch. iii. 1). The stars, perhaps, 
are 44 graven in His hand.” 

Who walketh.— 44 The nepnrarov resembles 
the passage ch. i. 18.” It is a stronger expres¬ 
sion, however. [The idea presented seems to be 
that of one who walks about to trim the lamps. 
According to the opinion of Sir Isaac Newton. 
E. R. C.] Ebrard justly refers this more general 
designation of Christ, in respect of His relation 
to the churches, to the metropolitan character of 
Ephesus. Diisterdieck does not recognize this 
reference. 

Ver. 2. [I know=oMa.—Knowledge concern¬ 
ing, not approval, is indicated by this term; the 
same word is used in reference to the church of 
Laodicea, ch. iii. 15. The commendation spoken of 
below is to be gathered from the context and not 
from this term.—E. R. C.]—Thy works.—With 
reference to ver. 4, it may seem a strange thing 
that He should begin with a commendation of 
the works of the church. Yet they are commen¬ 
dable, though not exaotly heroic deeds against 
false teachers, as Hengstenberg maintains. ' The 
active zeal of the church may have formed a 
contrast to the heathen mysticalness and moon¬ 
struck character of the city. The form of the 
works branches first into labor or toil, and per¬ 
severance or endurance. It is thus [as perse- 


* Also Lange's ApostoL ZeUcdtsr. 
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verance or enduranoe] that we translate imofiovff 
in this place, since the word cannot be a mere 
repetition in ver. 8. [“This word kSttoc, signify¬ 
ing, as it does, not merely labor, but labor unto 
wariness, may suggest some solemn reflection to 
everyone who at all*affects to be working for his 
Lord, and as under his great Task-Master's eye. 
This is what Christ looks for, thi9 is what Christ 
praises in His servants." Tmnoh. — “ K<5toc 
and irxopovrj form the active and passive sides 
of the energizing Christian life. The omission 
of the crow after rdv k6kov , serves to bind the 
two together in one. They are epexegetic, in 
fact, of Ipya ; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 58," etc. Alford. — 
E. R. C.] — With this zeal in the life of the 
Church, a healthy polemical system corresponds, 
which may also be divided into two forms. ' In 
the first place, the church cannot bear bad men 
—this means, of course, in the domain and mask 
of religion — and, secondly, it* even dares, by 
means of a Christian proving of spirits, to un¬ 
mask men giving themselves out as apostles, and 
to show them to be liars. False teachers, mani¬ 
festly, are meant [see Acts xx. 29, 80]; men 
assuming to possess apostolic authority, whether 
they appeared in the guise of inspired persons, 
or as .Judaizing traditionalists. According to 
Diisterdieek, this saying would be meaningless af¬ 
ter the destruction of Jerusalem. It is well known, 
however, that in all ages of the Church persons 
have appeared who have laid claim to apostolical 
authority. Diisterdieek thinks that these men 
were tried by their works pre-eminently; but 
false apostles should be pre-eminently, though 
not exclusively, tried by their doctrine. [Comp. 
1 John iv. 1-3.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 3. And that thou hast patience 
[endurance]. — Here follows the third com¬ 
mendation of the church, for its good conduct 
under suffering; this also is exhibited under two 
aspects—suffering in gen&ral, for Christ’s name’s 
sake', and steadfast endurance under these suf¬ 
ferings. [There can be little doubt that the 
alteration of the text in this passage is due to 
an apparent inconsistency between olda rdv k6ttov 
(jov, and ov KeKorriaicac (see Textual and Gramma- 
deal). There is a world-wide distinction be¬ 
tween being.weary in the flesh (a mark of faith¬ 
fulness in working) and being wearied in spirit 
(a mark of faithlessness), which, doubtless, the 
Apostle designed to indicate, and which the al- 
terers failed to grasp.—E. R. C.l 
Ver. 4. [I have against thee. — The un¬ 
authorized introduction of somewhat into the 
E. V. weakens the foroe of the rebuke — which, 
as it came from the mouth of Jesus, was unquali. 
fled. Trench well remarks: “ It is indeed not 
a * somewhat,* whioh the Lord has against the 
Ephesian Church; it threatens to grow to be an 
‘every thing;’ for, see the verse following, and 
comp 1 Cor. xiii. 1-8."—E. R. C.]— That thon 
hast left thy first love. —This reproach is a 
contrast and counterpoise to all previous praise, 
almost outweighing it, in fact. Some of the dif¬ 
ferent interpretations of this first love are cha¬ 
racteristic. The two following are antithetic in 
their nature: Calovius understands the words 
as signifying a watchful zeal for the purity of 
the word of God (*. e., doctrine), while Eich- 
fcorn, on the other hand, thinks that the church 


is charged with a want of clemency in the judg¬ 
ment of the false teachers. Grotius understands 
the passage as referring to a defective care for 
the poor. Ebrard thinks it indicates a diminu¬ 
tion, not of love to Christ, but of Christian 
brotherly love. Diisterdieek will not allow that 
the words bear a comparative meaning, but 
maintains that the first love was actually lost. 
If it were completely lost, as love, the church’s 
Christianity were at an end. What Diisterdieek 
means, however, is the maiden form of love, 
with reference to Zullig, Hengstenberg, and Jer. 
ii. 2. But the Spirit of Revelation cannot have 
intended to say that the first bridal or blossom¬ 
like form of development of Christian life must be 
permanent. Neither can brotherly love be called 
the first love, in comparison with love to Christ; 
nor can we suppose it possible for the former to 
vanish whilst the latter remained. Least of all 
is it assumable, after the commendations be¬ 
stowed, that the church was lacking in its care 
for the poor. According to the presentation of 
the contrast in. the epistle, there was, manifestly, 
in proportion to a flourishing outside show of 
churchly liCe, an incipient lack of inwardness 
and fervor—i. e., a lack of true divine know¬ 
ledge, of habitual prayerfulness, warmth, con- 
tompbitiveness; in a word, just those traits be¬ 
gan to be lacking whose deficiency became more 
and more perceptible, not before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, but toward the end of the first 
century. Such a deficiency may be connected 
with a morbid prosecution of Christian works; 
as, for instance, is the case in our own time, 
even in evangelical circles. In a time when three 
important Lutheran ecclesiastical schools no 
longer sound the depths of the Lutheran doo- 
trine of justification, and tho religious expecta¬ 
tion of tho speedy coming of the Lord is almost 
universally exchanged for a chronological error, 
we have a practical illustration of what it is to 


[The words seem scarce 
The obvious reference is 


•have left the first love, 
to require a comment, 
to the loss of that glowing, all-absorbing love 
to Jesus, as a personal Saviour, which at the 
first constrained them to devoted service (comp. 
Eph. iii. 16-19, iv. 15, 16). This view is borne 
out by the following verse, where the decay of 
love is followed by the decay of works of right¬ 
eousness. See also Jer. ii. 2 sqq.—E. R. CJ 

Ver. 6 . Whence thou art fallen. —From 
what a height of ideal Christian life (comp, the 
writings of the Apostles and the works of the 
apostolic fathers). 

And repent.—In reference to this fall, in¬ 
ward reflection is needed—a new internalization 
of Christian character. And thus, do the first 
works does not mean, do yet more outward 
works, but, do the living inward works on which 
all sound Christianity rests. [The reference 
doubtless was to both inward ana out ward works 
—to the internal works of love and faith, and to 
the bringing forth of fruits meet for repentance 
in the outward life. The “first works " do not 
mean more ritual observances, yet they do in¬ 
clude such outward works as are described, Eph. 
iv. 17, to the end of the Epistle.—E. R. C.j 

But if not. —The’magnitude of the threat¬ 
ened punishment shows that the internal condition 
of the church is exceedingly bad. The grand 
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trouble is that it is travelling a downward road. 
If the inward life be once neglected, and replaced 
or covered up by an external zeal for works, the 
false movement, if not corrected by repentance, 
goes on to spiritual death. This fact is demon¬ 
strated by the history of the medimval Church, 
and by that of the modern evangelical awakening. 
[Not only was the internal condition of the 
church bad, but also the external. It is to be 
feared that many Protestants confound external¬ 
ity with mere externality, and so lose sight of vital 
truth. True religion has an outside as well as Pha¬ 
risaism—an outside which differs from the latter 
not only in that it is more scriptural, but also in 
that it is broader, more complete. It may be in¬ 
deed narrower in a merely ritual direction, but, in 
all other respects, it is more extensive. It should 
ever be remembered that our Lord exhorted, 
“Let your light so shine bef >re men that they 
may see your good works,” Matt. v. 16, and that 
the Apostle Paul presented it as one of the 
characteristics of true Christians that they are 
** zealous of good works,” Tit. ii. 14. The Pha¬ 
risees, in losing internal piety, narrowed the field 
of external religion; they placed it altogether 
in ceremonial ob ervances; in tithing mint, anise, 
and curatnin (which was a duty) and in other 
uncommandrd rites, and ignored the weightier 
matters of the law. Matt, xxiii. 23. They 
omitted not merely the internal graces of judg¬ 
ment, mercy, and faith, but the actions proceed¬ 
ing from these graces. The mark of a decaying 
church is not an external zeal for works, but a 
zeal for works in a contracted, often an uncom¬ 
manded field, whilst the broad surrounding ter¬ 
ritory of Christian duty is left uncultivated. 
This, doubtless, was the condition of the Ephe¬ 
sian church.— E. R. C.] 

I oome upon thee. —Properly, unto thee 
(oo/). (Tho trrt cl of ch. ii. 8 is similar. Both 
forms are expressive of the unexpectedness of tho 
coming.) 

Will remove thy candlestick. —Since the 
church is also itself called the candlestick (ch. i. 
20), the following explanation readily suggests it¬ 
self: ejficiam, ut ecclcsia esse desinas (Aret.); or, if 
the angel be regarded as the bishop: I will take 
from thee thy church, thy position (Zcger)—tho 
ordinary expression for which, however, would 
be : I will remove thee . The interpretations of 
Grotius and Ewald are also inadequate. But since 
the candlestick is here distinguished from tho 
church, it doubtless denotes the Christian quality 
of the church, consisting, aocording to the Chris¬ 
tian saying, of light and life. History teaches us 
what becomes of the dead body in the case of 
such a removal of the soul. This passage sug¬ 
gests a reference to the perfect desolation of 
Ephesus, as compared with Smyrna and Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Ver. 6. But this thou hast.— Properly, 
doubtless: thou still retainest. Tho sign of hope 
presented in ver. 8 is again and more distinctly set 
forth. Hate cannot be resolved into disapprove 
fas De Wette interprets); it is, however, to be re¬ 
ferred to the works of the Nicolaitans—not to 
them personally (Lyra). The dogmata lying at 
the foundation of the works, are doubtless also 
intended, though not exclusively, as Calovius 
supposes. 


Nicolaitans. —A sectarian tendency in the 
Apostolic Church, on which comp. Church his¬ 
tory and the Encyclopaedias.* It is obvious from 
the epistles themselves—1. That they form a 
contrast to ** the Jews' 7 in Smyrna and at Phila¬ 
delphia [ch. ii. 9], ch. iii. 9; and, on the other 
hand, 2. That they are akin to, and, in practice, 
evep identical with, the Balaamites at Pcrgamus, 
ch. ii. 14, and the school of Jezebel at Thyatira, 
ver. 20. f We distinguish three opinions in re¬ 
gard to the Nicolaitans: 1. The Catholic tradi¬ 
tion representing the deacon Nicolas, Acts vi. 5, 
as the founder of the sect; 2. The correction 
proceeding from Clement of Alexandria, stating 
that from a misunderstanding of an utterance of 
Nicolas, the doctrine that the lusts of the flesh 
must be indulged had been derived; 3. The assump¬ 
tion, since Heumann, that the term Nicolaitans is 
a symbolical expression; in support of this hypo¬ 
thesis it is alleged that the Greek word Nicola* 
means conqueror of the people; tho Hebrew Balaam, 
devourer of the people; the two, in symbolical unity, 
signifying religious seducers of the people (ana¬ 
logous is the Antichrist Armillus, epqp6?^toc 
[desolator, ravager of the people]). From the 
Epistle of Judo, ver. 11 (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 15), 
we see that the name of Balaam had previously 
been symbolically employed in reference to anti- 
nomistic corrupters of the people. The apocalyp¬ 
tic symbolism might take advantage of this fact, 
freely translating the name. In this case, brow- 
cver, the Apocalyptist would most probably have 
made one name suffice him; and so the tradition 
of the misuse of the name of Nicolas does not 
seem to be altogether unfounded. It is possible 
that one and the same antinominnism branched 
into three forms: 1- A doctrinal form (Nicolai¬ 
tans); 2. A worldly-wise form (Balaamites); 
3. A spiritualistic form (Jezebel). 

“ The Nicolaitans are, undoubtedly, not iden¬ 
tical (llcngstenberg) with the kok6l mentioned 
in ver. 2; yet they certainly do belong to those 
bad people.” (Dustcrdieck.) On tho confusion 
of opinions, see the last-named commentator. 
The reference of the false apostles [ver. 2] to 
“the Apostle of the Gentiles and his adherents,” 
is presumptuous and even audacious. 

Ver. 7. He that hath an ear, i. e., the 
organ of hearing; here, in a spiritual sense. 
The singular is more significant, our plural 
[Luther's version has Ohren, ears] more popular 
and emphatic. [Let him hear. —Hear in the 
sense of heed, as in Matt. xviiL 15-17, xiii. 18 
(comp, with 15).—E. R. C.] 

The Spirit. —Tho Holy Spirit, as tho Spirit 
of Christ and the inspiration of the Prophet. 


• See Lange’s ApostdL ZeitaUtr,ll. 62->. [Al«o, Pchaff** 
Hist, of the Apoat. Church, p» 6<L sq.—Alloni in loc.— 
E.R.C.] 

f [Tbe sole reason that can be drawn from the epistles for 
distinguishing them from “ the Jews ” is that they are sepa* 
rately mentioned—when, had they been the same, or allied, 
we should expect the fact to be declared. A similar and still 
stronger reason exists for distinguishing them from the 
Balaamites, arising from the fact that they are separately 
mention'd in the same epistJe, and that without a word that 
con Id lend us to suppose that they wore not distinct sects. 
No conceivable reason arises from the fccripture tor connect¬ 
ing; th ra with the followers of Jezebel. Tho*-, indeed, who 
hold that the Nicolaitans were allied to the Balaamites, 
must also hold that they wereallied to the school of Jezebel, 
since it is manifest that the last two were similar, comp. ii. 
14 with 20.—JLB.C.J 
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Dusterdieck justly gives prominence to the fact 
that John's personality is in no way abrogated, 
but glorified, by his ascription of what is said, 
to the Spirit. 

To him that overcometh [conquereth]. 

—The same exhortation at the closo of all the 
seven epistles denotes the victory of a steadfast 
life of faith over the temptations and trials in¬ 
dicated, and over all adverse things in general. 
[It also implies that the Christian life, through¬ 
out the entire period covered by the seven epis¬ 
tles, is to be one of conflict. It pre-supposes the 
warfire and the preparation of Eph. vi. 10-20. 
—E. R. C.] 

Will I give. — The give is emphatic, mean¬ 
ing—not bestow a portion —but grant power , au¬ 
thorize. 

Of the tree of life. —A reference to the 
new Paradise (seo chaps, xxi., xxii.). To 
eat of the trees of life, the heavenly-earthly 
antitypes of the tree of life in the first Para¬ 
dise. An emphatio promise of eternal life, of the 
enjoyment of eternal nourishment to eternal re¬ 
juvenation. Since the lack of the first love is a 
lack of life, the promise of heavenly life is a 
filling one. 

In the paradise of [My] God.—(John xx. 
17). The word Mg has been objected to (see the 
Textual Notes) probably because it was thought 
to militate against the Divinity of Christ. But 
even In glory, Christ can call the God Who, as 
the Fai'bful One, will so transcendently abide 
by H is faithfulness, His God , in order to denote 
the infinite certainty of infinite promise. [Simi¬ 
lar expressions occur, John xx. 17; Eph. i. 17 ; 
Rev. iil. 12. As the Fons Deitatis f the Begetter, 
the Fir^t Person of the Trinity is at once the 
God and the Father of the Divine Son.—E. R. C.] 

SECOND EPISTLE. SMYRNA. 

Vers. 8-11. 

Ver. 8. Of the church In Smyrna. — 
This city U situated on a harbor of the ASgenn 
sea, and is flourishing even to this day. See the 
Real-Encyclopaedias and Books of Travel. Letters 
of Ignatius, Polycarp, Church Histories. 

“ Many, particularly Catholic exegetes, etc., 
also Calovius ani Hengstenberg, have regarded 
Polycarp as the angel of Smyrna.” [Altered from 
Dusterdieck.—T r.] This assumption is based 
upon the false theory in regard to the angel. 

[These things saith the first and the 
last, etc. —“Being addressed, as this epistle is, 
to the Chnrch expos *d, and hereafter to be still 
more exposed, to the fiercest blasts of persecu¬ 
tion, it is graciously ordered that all the attri¬ 
butes which Christ here claims for Himself 
should be such as would encourage and support 
His servants in their trial and distress.” Trench. 
—E. R. C.j 

Who became dead.— This self-designation 
of Christ harmonises with the martyr-state of the 
ehurch. [And revived —“ The words (both 
elauses of this designation) seem to point to the 
promises in vers. 10, 11.” Alford. —E. R. C.] 
Ver. 9. Thy tribulation.— 1 This has refer¬ 
ence to sufferings from persecution—shame and 
distress — extending even to imprisonment and 
death (ver. 10 sqq.) 


And poverty. —It is more probable that this 
has reference to the spoiling of the church's 
goods (Heb. x. 34, Primas. and others), than to the 
helplessness of originally poor persons, in con¬ 
trast to rich Jews, able to bribe the government 
(Hengstenberg). 

. Bttt thou art rich. —In heavenly goods (ch. 
iii. 18; Eph. i. 8; Matt. vi. 20, [v. 11, 12], etc.) 
Soul-elevating oontrast. (HoAwcap7rof, Hengsten¬ 
berg!) 

And (I know) thy calumny. —This ca¬ 
lumny,* as addressed to heathen, might be 
an accusation of riotousness and sedition 
(Acts xvii. 6); as addressed to Jews or Jew¬ 
ish Christians, it might be an accusation of 
apostasy from the Law or from Ebionite Chris¬ 
tianity. It is a query whether real Jews are in¬ 
tended here (most commentators),or Judaizing 
Christians (Vitringa and others). The two 
readily made common cause, however, in taking 
offeuce at the free development of Christianity, 
and the Prophet might reproach them both with 
not being genuine Jews, believers on the 
Messiah (comp, the Epistle of James). Hence, 
even if the Apocalyptist were speaking of real 
Jews, he would take the word in a higher, sym¬ 
bolical sense; we would remark in this con¬ 
nection, that, in the Gospel of John, on the other 
hand, the word Jews denotes, in the historical 
sense, Judaizers. Ch. iii. 9, however, seems to 
be more in favor of the supposition that Jewish 
Christians ai*o intended. Though it cannot be 
denied that, in many cases, the Jews incited the 
heathen to the persecution of Christians, we 
cannot suppose (with Dusterdieck) that, at the 
beginning of the Jewish war, the Jews, who 
were almost all insurrectionists, could have 
accused the Christians, who were peaceable citi¬ 
zens, of anything like insurrection or sedition.f 

A synagogue of Satan.* —Cutting oxymoron. 
Not a synagogue of the Lord (Num. xvi. 8 and 
elsewhere), but the extreme opposite of that. 
As Antichristian adversaries of the church's 
Christianity (see James ii. 2). Diisterdieck re¬ 
calls Ilosea iv. 15: Bethel a Bethaven. [Alfor? 
referring to Trench : New Testament Synonyms , 
i 1, thus writes: “ He (Trench ) brings out there 
how EKK^Tjolay the nobler word, was chosen by 
our Lord and His Apostles for the assembly of 
the called in Christ, while ovvayuyfj, which is 
only once found (James ii. 2) of a Christian 
assembly (and there, as Dusterd. notes, not with 
tov OeoVj but with vjuCn >) was gradually abandoned 
entirely to the Jews, so that in this, the last book 
of the Canon, such an expression as this can be 
used. See also his Comm, on the Epistles to the 
Seven Churches.” It is to be observed that ovva- 
yuyp was not gradually abandoned , but was at once 
relinquished. As a term relinquished by the 
true Israel, it might be applied to an assembly 
either of those clinging to Judaism, or of an 
heretical Christian sect.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 10. Fear none of those things which 


• [The translation given in the text —thy calumny from 
those, etc. —is more nearly in accordance with the Greek t ha n 
the E. V.—E. R. C.] 

t|[Mny it not be that our Lord used the terra “ Jews ” in 
its highest sense, as indicating the true Israel {see note on 
p. 27.) ? This explanation gives obvious and special force to 
the entire expression, “ who profess themselves to be Jews, 
but they are not, but a synagogue of &atan.”^fi. K. O.J 
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thou shalt suffer. —The prison is indicative of 

ersecutious on the part of the magistracy, which, 

owever, in persecuting, is unwittingly the devil’s 
servant (see ch. xii.). .Diisterdieck: ** The mean¬ 
ing of the name (Sid/Joioc, slanderer) should not be 
emphasized here (contrary to Ziillig and Heng- 
stenberg); otherwise we should expect to find 6 
6id3. in ver. 9, and 6 aarav. in ver. 10.” Still, the 
idea of the adversary (Satan) takes precedence 
of the idea of the slanderer (devil), and the in¬ 
carceration of the pious is a practical slander. 

[Behold, the devil is about to oast some 
of you into prison, u e. t through his influ¬ 
ence upon the minds of magistrates, as he influ¬ 
enced the Sabeans and Chaldeans against Job 
(i. 15, 17). This passage agrees with other 
Scriptures, in teaching not merely the personality 
of the devil (Satan), but also that his permitted 
power over the world and members of the 
Church, though weakened, is still continued. 
Comp. Luke xxii. 81; 1 Thess. ii. 18, 2 Thess. 

11. 9; Eph. vi. 11, 12; 1 Pet. v. 8, etc .—E. R. C.] 

That ye may be tried. —Though temptation 

on the part of the devil is at the same time a 
testing or proving on the part of GoJ, here the 
devil’s tempting to apostasy is intended. Three 
terms for the devil are presented here, therefore: 
enemy, accuser, tempter. 

Tribulation ten days. — The numeral is 
not to be taken literally (Grot.), and denotes 
neither a long time (i Lapide and others), nor a 
short time (De Wette and others, [Alford, 
Trench]), but a divinely meted, periodical world¬ 
time, according, however, with the minor mea¬ 
sure of the worldly life of Smyrna — numbered 
days; t. «., the period of the expiration of the 
old world-time in Smyrna; which period, if we 
regard it as thus meted and modified by days, 
may undoubtedly appear a short time. Inter¬ 
pretations: 1. Ten days are equivalent to ten 
years. The persecutions under Domitian or 
Dccius. 2. The ten persecutions of the Christians 
(Ebrard). This time of persecution must be dis¬ 
tinguished from the universal time of tribulation 
of the Church, ch. xiii. 6 (42 months=l260 days, 
ch. xi. 3, xii. 6=3£ times, ch. xii. 14). 

Be thou faithful. — Tivov is significant—point¬ 
ing to a long and perilous way. 

Unto death. — The faithfulness must be the 
faithfulness of the martyr, who is ready even for 
death; a faithfulness exceeding the persecutions. 
This exhortation may be beautifully generalized 
thus : be faithful until death. [The two ideas of 
unto and until death are conjoined. Be faithful, 
though faithfulness lead to death; be faithful 
until you die.—E. R. C.] 

The crown of life.— 1 Pet. v.4. Tdv ort<p. 
T. Cotyf* Diisterdieck: Oenit. apposit. See, in 
opposition to this, the Lange Comm, on James i. 

12, p. 47 [Am. Ed.]. “ The summum of life as 

life’s prize of honor.” Genitive of appertinency, 
therefore. Various interpretations: Ziillig: 
The royal crown of the faithful. Hengstenberg, 
figuratively : The most precious thing. Diister- 
dieck, correctly: The figure of the victor’s crown, 
taken from the competitive games. [The ques¬ 
tion here is as to whet her‘the ori^avo^ spoken of 
is the diadem of the king, or the wreath of the 
victor. In favor of the latter interpretation 
may be urged that the term is ortfavog, and the 


further fact, that the promise is to the victor. 
This, at first glance, may seem to settle the ques¬ 
tion. It will not be denied that, according to 
strict classical usage, dtddjjpa represents the 
crown of the king, and (rrifavoe that of the con¬ 
queror in the Grecian games. It should be re¬ 
membered, however, that at this very time the 
crowu of the Roman Emperors was the ortoavoq 
—(See Elliot, Hor. Apoc ., Vol. I., p. 136 sq.), 
the symbol at once of victory and dominion. 
The question is as to the force of the term in the 
New Testament. A iddijpa occurs but three times. 
Rev. xii. 8, xiii. 1, xix. 2; the word everywhere 
else translated crown is ori^avo^. In 1 Cor. ix. 
25 and 2 Tim. ii. 6, there is, manifestly, reference 
to the wreath of the victor; but, on the other 
hand, the crown placed on the head of Jesus in 
mockery of His claim to be a King, was styled 
ortyavoc, Matt. xxvii.‘ 29, etc.; (see also Rev. iv. 
4, 10, vi. 2, xiv. 14, where the crown of the 
ruler is referred to). A consideration of these 
Scriptures establishes the conclusion that, in the 
New Testament, this term, like the English crown, 
is Used to designate both the diadem and the 
wreath. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
well-known fact concerning the Roman Emperors 
above alluded to. From this point of viejv there 
can be little doubt that the cft£(}>qvoi of the glori¬ 
fied saints are the symbols at once of their victory 
in the contest of earth, and of their authority as 
kings in the Kingdom of Heaven.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 11. He that overcometh [conquer- 
eth]. —The promise corresponds with the address 
and charge. Overcoming is here the concrete 
victory over temptation in the persecutions 
announced; a victory founded, as it necessarily 
must be, upon a general victory over evil. — To 
such a victor, invulnerableness against the second 
death is assured. 

The second death. —A designation of dam¬ 
nation (ch. xx. 6, 14, xxi. 8), with reference to 
Jewish Theology (see Diisterdieck, De Wette, 
Wetstein, Buxtorf). This, therefore, is indi¬ 
rectly the surest promise of eternal life. The 
more certain the first death seems to be, the 
more surely will the one assailed by it receive 
an entrance into that free realm, where all is im¬ 
perishable and unfading, where death is a thing 
of the past. [See the Excursus on Hades, p. 864. 
—E. R. C.] 

THIRD IPI8TLR. PKRGAMUS. 

Vers. 12-17. 

Ver. 12. Pergamos orPergamum in Mysia; 
formerly a royal residence; later, a principal 
city of Roman Asia. This was the.city of Mscu- 
lapius, as Ephesus was that of Diana. It is 
now called Bergamo. There are many ruinous 
remains of the old city. See the Lexicons and 
Books of Travel. 

The sharp, two-edged sword. — Here, 
too, the attribute of Christ corresponds with the 
situation of Pergamus; see ver. 16. The sharp 
sword is, however, not an instrument of external 
penal judgments, but the organ of the Spirit's 
judgments (see Eph. vi. 17; John xvi. 8).* It 
was an hypothesis of Lyra, that the epistle was 
addressed to a bishop named Carpus. 

• [ The term in Eph. vi. 17 is, not as here, pottfru*. bat 
fULgcupa; and sorely that single passage (neither term ocean 
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• Ver. 13. Satan’s throne. —The same idea is 
made prominent at the end of the verse : where 
Satan dwelUth .—Double recognition is made of 
the church's faithfulness, on account of the 
perils of the place in whioh it is tested. Inter¬ 
pretations of the term throne of Satan: 1. Wor¬ 
ship of ASsculapius, whose symbol was the ser¬ 
pent (= devil, Grotius, and others). 2. Acme 
of idolatry (Andreas and others). 8. Dwelling- 
place of heathen and Nicolaitans (Calovius and 
others). 4. Extreme of persecutions (Ewald and 
others). 5. Museum of Pergamus (Zornius). 
Pergamus being the seat of the supreme court, 
it was natural that it should be the central point 
of persecution (Ebrard). Dusterdieck also men¬ 
tions this supposition, without giving it its due 
weight. It has reference, indeed, to a later 
period of the first century, when persecutions 
began to be judicial. [Trbnch judiciously re¬ 
marks: “All which we can securely conclude 
from this language is, that from one cause or 
another, these causes being now unknown, Per- 
gamum enjoyed the bad pre-eminence of being 
the headquarters in these parts of the opposition 
to Christ and His Gospel. Why it should have 
thus deserved the name of 1 Satan’s throne,’ so. 
emphatically repeated a second time at the end 
of this* verse, 4 where Satan dwelleth’ must re¬ 
main one of the unsolved riddles of these Epis¬ 
tles.”— E. R. C.] 

And thou boldest fast My name.— Re¬ 
velation and knowledge of the essence and 
governance of Christ. Diisterdieok, on the other 
hand, in accordance with a widely diffused and 
inevident interpretation: The true objective 
Person of Christ, together with its riches 
and glory. The same expositor denies that 
confession is intended, as I)e Wette maintains. 
The church has already given proof of this, its 
holding fast of the name of Jesus, in a time of 
tribulation and martyrdom, when it was tempted 
to deny and would not.* 

My faith; t. 4., belief in Christ, resting upon 
His faithfulness. Objective genitive; ch. xiv. 12, 
and other passages. Comp. Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
[This interpretation is not required by the con- 


ia John xvi. 8) affords too narrow a basis upon whioh U 
hoild any hypothesis as to the general use of even the lattei 
wort—moHt certainly nothing can bo gathered from it as tc 
the symbolic force of pofifaua. The moat natural interpre 
tatkm of poti4ai+ (comp. ver. 16, i. 16, ri. 8, xlx. 15, 21) ii 
that it is symbolic of the destroying power of Christ’s word 
—it implies external penal judgment; (see also Isa. xi. 4 
SThroo. ii. 8). A comparison of the declaration of the fol 
lowing verro, “ where Satan’s throne is,” with 2 These, ii. 8 
where it is declared that “the Lord a hall consume with the 
hpint (i oword) of His mouth. ... him, whose coming ii 
ofter the working of Satan,” may shed light upon the use oi 
this designation In this connection.—K. R. C.l 
*[The An. Ed. would suggest that, by the expression Jfj 
J*** ft h !l pUc V“ d ** cb - iiJ - A is meant Christ Himsetd 
r). ■ ri * Two meanings of the term &vo/*a seem tc 

JEST A e , New 1. The verbal expression 

l o L whi ^ h any peroon or thing, as in Matt, i. 21, 

f*ie » . Th ® Itoe,r » “ ^ xii. 21; John 

Act* Ui. 16(W*.), iv. 12; Rom. x. 13, etc. To thi( 
ata« belongs the term when it occurs in such phrases at 
M .?T “ ke (Matt. x. 22, etc.) t. for My sake; 

W (or Tky\ name (Matt. xxiv. 5; John xvil. 12, e/c. 

oo th e representative of My (or Thy) personality. A third 
” Probably found, ch. ill. 1, where it seems to indicat* 
Jr™*®** ♦ this sense, however, may be resolved into the first, 
m meaning assigned by Lange Is unsupported by argument 
is altogether unprecedented. The meaning suggested 
■JwvoMln accordance with a prevalent use of the term, and 
■ oonoiotont with the context.—*. R. C.] 


struotion. IUartc may be regarded as having 
been used ooneretely, as in Jude 3, etc., and the 
genitive as that of the source.—E. R. C.] 

In which Anti pas —We follow the reading 
alf, supported by Cod. B. and adopted by Gries- 
bacli.* This reading has been objected td, prob¬ 
ably on the ground that the church generally 
was faithful. Accordingly, alf has been omitted 
—a proceeding which gave rise to still greater 
difficulties, on which comp. Dusterdieck (p. 158). 
Again, an explanatory kv has been prefixed to 
at£. On the plays upon the word Antipas, oomp. 
Diisterdieok (’Avti-ttoc, against all; Anti-papa, 
or todxarpov = Athanasianism; Pergamus =* 
Alexandria). De Wette: “A oertain Autipas 
(Antipater) must have suffered martyrdom in 
Pergamus some time previously.” The later 
martyrologies announce that in the time of 
Domitian, Antipas, bishop of Pergamus, was 
killed by being placed in an iron image of a 
bull, heated red-hot. Tertullian mentions the 
martyr Antipas, taking the name, most probably, 
from our passage. Eusebius (Hist, ecclee . iv. 15) 
cites three other martyrs of Pergamus. Heng- 
stenberg conjectures that the symbolical name, 
against all (Saskeridesf), denotes Timothy. Eb¬ 
rard ironically expatiates upon this view (p.174). 
Consistent symbolical interpretation may lead to 
attempts at the interpretation of names; but 
consistent symbolical interpretation does not 
demand that the names of the seven cities should 
also be interpreted. 

Ver. 14. A few things against thee.—We 

must not regard this as a litote and understand 
the opposite to what is said (Heinrich). 

Thou hast there them.— Members of the 
church are intended, but not the whole church. 

It has not completely purified itself from these 
people; has been negligent in church discipline. 

Who hold the dootrine of Balaam.— 
Persistently hold it fast, KparovvTar. The com¬ 
bination of the history of Balaam, Num. xxii. 

25 sqq., and the story of the avenging war of 
Israel against Midian, ch. xxxi., served for a 
foundation to a Jewish tradition to the effect that 
Balaam taught Balak how, by the institution of 
idolatrous sacrificial feasts, he might eutice the 
Israelites to fornication and thus corrupt them.j 
It was a dootrine, not in the sense of a system, 
but as a maxim. And whilst Balaam hoped for 
outward gain, and the Nicolaitans, on the other 
hand, were following an Antinomian principle, 
we find, together with the ooincidence of the two 
names, a certain difference which we have pre¬ 
viously pointed out. 

[To cast a stumbling-block before the 
children of Israel, to eat idol offerings.— 

“ There are two words which claim here spe¬ 
cial consideration, oicdvdaXov and elduMDvrov. 
2/c4pJoAov, a later form of oKavda/.r/dpov. . .. and 
GKavdaVfa . . . occur only, I believe, in the Sa¬ 
cred Scriptures, the Septuagint and the New 

• [“As the shorter text runs (omitting a.U\ and probably 
also if wo read, the <r«u? of tho Cod. Sin., ’Avrora? is regarded 
as indeclinable, which circumstance has apparently led to all 
the perplexing varieties of reading.” Alford.—K. R. C.J 

+ Why not: offering resistance—the whole nan t 

X [“Certainly it is not expressly asserted in Num. xxxi. 

16, that it was Balak whom Balaam advised to use this agency 
against Israel; but the narrative almost implies It. Kalak 
was in power, and was the roost likely person to authorize 
and put in force the scheme.” Alford. —JS. R. C.] 
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Testament, and in such writings as are immedi¬ 
ately dependent upon these (see Suicer, S. V.); 
being almost always in them employed iu a 
tropical sense; Judith v. 1, Lev. xxix. 14, are 
exceptions. EawriaAov is properly a trap (joined 
often with tt ayiq y Josh, xxiii. Id ; Ps. cxl. 9; 
Rom. xi. 9), or more precisely that part of the 
trap on which the bait was laid, and the touch¬ 
ing of which caused the trap to close upon its 
prey; then generally any loop or noose set in 
the path, which should entangle the foot of the 
unwary walker aud cause him to stumble and 
fall; OKrivda'Aov ==—pocniofifia (Rom. xiv. 13) and 
OKavdaXi^etv = irpooKorreiv (Matt. iv. 6; Rom. ix. 
82); and next, any stone or hindrance of any 
kind (Hesychius explains it by f/iToJijadf), which 
should have the same effect (1 Pet. ii. 7). Satan, 
then, as the Tempter, is the great placer of 
‘scandals’ ‘stumbling-blocks,’ or ‘offences,’ in 
the path of men; his sworn servants, a Balaam, 
or a Jeroboam (1 Kin. xiv. 16), are the same 
consciously. All of us unconsciously, by careless 
walking, by seeking what shall please ourselves 
rather than edify others (1 Cor. viii. 10), are in 
danger of being the same; all are deeply con¬ 
cerned in the warning of Matt, xviii. 7. 

Ovtov is a New Testament word to express what 
the heathen sacrifices were, as they presented 
themselves to the eye of a Christian or a Jew, 
namely things offered unto idols. The Gentiles 
themselves expressed the same by lepdOvrov 
(which word occurs 1 Cor. x. 28, according to 
the better readiug, St. Paul there assuming a 
Gentile to be speaking, and using, if not an 
honorable, yet at any rate, a neutral word), or by 
6e60vrov t which the Greek purists preferred.” 
Trench.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 15. So hast thou also. —Do Wette ex¬ 
plains teal oh as indicative of a comparison with 
Ephesus. Diisterdieck remarks : “ It either re¬ 
fers toBalak, or, which is^more probable, to the 
ancient congregation of the children of Israel. 
Yet this too would bo a reference to Balak.” 
This fact, at all events, is indicated ; viz.: that 
in Pergamus, as well as elsewhere, two kindred 
forms of Antinomianisin occur. It is also inti¬ 
mated that the. sect of the Nicolaitans had its 
own independent origin in a misinterpretation 
of the doctrine of Christian liberty. This lax 
tendency, on the ground of a misunderstood 
liberty, was springing up in Rome and Corinth 
at the time of the Pauline Epistles to the Chris¬ 
tians of those cities; it had attained further 
development at the time of the pastoral Epistles, 
and subsequently received, among the methodical 
Anomiane , the sect-name of Nicolaitanism. At 
the time of the Epistle of Jude and the Apoca¬ 
lypse it was illustrated by the Old Testament 
history of Balaam, an etymological kinship of 
names aiding this comparison. This is more 
probable than the supposition that the Greek 
name is a mere translation of the Hebrew Balaam. 
The practice of the different factions of Antino- 
mianism (Balaamites, Nicolaitans, the fanatical 
school of Jezebel) amounted to the same thing, 
viz.: disorderly conduct under the cloak of 
liberty; the first specific mark of this disorder- 
liness being a participation in heathen sacrificial 
banquets; the second, connected with the first, 
a sexual laxity amounting to actual unchastity. 


Ver. 16. Repent, therefore. — This repen¬ 
tance, as the painful self-prostration and stirring 
of the church, must result in its cleansing from 
Nicolaitanism. [“This command is addressed 
not only to the Nicolaitans, but to the Church, 
which did not, like that of Ephesus, hate them, 
but apparently tolerated them.” Alford. — 
E. R. C.] 

But if not. —The threat appears much milder 
than that addressed to Ephesus. 

I will oome unto thee, u e. f upon thee. 
Howt 

And will war against them. —This act 
will be a humiliation for the church, inasmuch 
as it accomplishes directly, without the churoh’s 
instrumentality, what the church itself should 
effect—thus suspending, to a degree, the church’s 
authority, and making it appear in the light of a 
dependent church, taking away its independence. 
But how shall this be done ? Grotius: Prophets 
are to accomplish what the bishop has neglected 
to do. Calovius; The Lord will act through an¬ 
other bishop. The fact is, the Lord comes to the 
slothful individual church with the sp rit of the 
metropolitan church; and, when it becomes 
utterly sluggish. He comes to it with theocratico- 
liierarchic&l authority, or by means of separ&tiat 
contrasts. 

With the* sword of My month.—This is 

indicative of a spiritual conflict and victory 
through the word and the Spirit of God. It has 
no reference, therefore, to the avenging sword 
which came upon the misguided Israelites (Ewald, 
Do Wette, and others); particularly, in view of 
the contrast between the Old and the New Cove¬ 
nant. The sword of the angel that stood in the 
way of Balaam can scarcely come into consider¬ 
ation, for this reason, if for none other—because 
that passage in the life of Balaam preceded his 
actual sin.* 

Ver. 17. Of the hidden manna. —The vic¬ 
tor in Pergamus i9 the recipient of two promises 
which, however, constitute a substantial unity. 
The hidden manna stands contrasted with the 
impure communion of idolatrous sacrifices, and 
hence, as well as in accordance with the Johan- 
nean idea (John vi.), characterizes the enjoyment 
of the highest, heavenly communion with Christ 
and the holy and blessed, as the partaking of a 
manna which is hidden as yet—perhaps like 
that which was kept for the Jewish Sabbath— 
or as the mystery of the inner life of blessedness. 
With this manna, the white stone with the 
new name corresponds. The white stone is 
that acquittal in the judgment which shall be 
based upon a recognition of the verification and 
righteousness of the new life; and the new name 
is the distinct individual personality of the new 
life; every beatified spirit has a particular and 
unique consciousness of this personality— a con¬ 
sciousness known, in this uniqueness, to none 
but the recipient himself (ch. xix. 12). 

Different interpretations of the manna: The 
Lord’s Supper; Spiritual refreshments; Justifiea- 


v [See note on ver. 12 . The interpretation of Lange, in 
this and the preceding paragraph, requires ns both to regard 
that which was manifestly spoken of as a threat against the 
persistently unrepentant, as a promise of highest blessing; 
and to take voAtneiv in the altogether unnatural and unpre¬ 
cedented sense of indicating the convincing inflaence of the 
Spirit. Comp, comment on ver. 12.—K. R.C.J 
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Hon; The manna in the Ark of the Covenant, which 
has been bidden since the destruction of the Tem¬ 
ple; Christ; Heavenly bread. [“There can, I 
think, be no doubt that allusion is here made to the 
manna which, at God’s express command, Moses 
caused to be laid up before the Lord in the sanc¬ 
tuary (Ex. xvi. 32-34; cf. Heb. ix. 4). This 
manna, as being thus laid up, obtained the name 
of‘hidden* . . This ‘hidden manna* . . . repre¬ 
sents a benefit pertaining to the future Kingdom 
of glory. ... I would not indeed affirm that this 
promise has not prelibations which will be tasted 
in the present time. - . . The words imply that, 
however hidden now, it shall not remain hidden 
evermore; and the best commentary on them is 
to be found at 1 Cor. ii. 9; 1 John iii. 2.** 
Trench. —E. R. C.] 

Interpretations of the white stone: The glori¬ 
fied body; Analogue of the names on the breast¬ 
plate of the High Priest—priestly dignity, there¬ 
fore; A reference to the heavenly reward; Tes¬ 
sera hospitalis; The stone used in casting lots 
for succession in the priestly function; The glory 
of victory. 

The two meanings which attached to the white 
stone among the Greeks, viz.: acquittal in judg¬ 
ment and the award of some rank or dignity— 
are, manifestly, most intimately connected. Jus¬ 
tification in the final judgment must, however, 
be distinguished from the justification of faith, 
though the two are connected and agree in the 
possession of a negative and a positive ele¬ 
ment (ahsolutio ; adoptio in the principial sense; 
in the sense of consummation). 

Interpretations of the name: The name of 
God; Consecrated to God; Son of God, or elect 
person. Most commentators : The victor’s own 
name. This is new as the pure expression of the 
new, heavenly life, in antithesis to the old con¬ 
ventional name, meaningless in many cases, and 
often a name of shame. 

[The remarks of Trench (Ep . to the Seven 
Churches, pp. 170-181) on the white stone and the 
new name are worthy of the highest consideration. 
He repudiates the idea that these symbols 
“are borrowed from heathen antiquity,*’ declar¬ 
ing that “this Book moves exclusively within 
the circle of sacred, that is of Jewish, imagery 
and symbols; nor is the explanation of its sym¬ 
bols in any case to be sought beyond this circle.’* 
Following Zullig ( Offenb . Johannis , Vol. I., pp. 
408-4*54), he suggests that the XevKfj may 

be, not a white pebble, but the Urim and Thum- 
mim— probably a diamond, a precious stone 
shining white. The “ new name written , which no 
man knoweth saving he that receiveth it (the stone)” 
he identifies with the new name of Christ oh. iii. 
12, and suggests that it was symbolized by what 
was written on the Urim (probably the holy 
Tetragramraaton) which no one knew except the 
High Priest to whose charge it was committed.— 
E. R. C.] 


FOURTH EPISTLE. THYATIRA. 

CK i L IB-29. 

Ver. 18. Thyatira. —In Lydia, between Per- 
gamo8 and Sardis, a provincial city; now called 
Akhissar. See the Encyclopaedias and Books of 
Travel. Lydia was a woman of Thyatira, Acts 
xvi 14. This Lydia may be referred neither to 


the loving zeal of tho church nor to Jezebel 
(Dusterdieck). For a mention of wavering 
views in regard to the elements of the church 
and worthless views concerning the bishop, see 
Dusterdieck. 

[The Son of God. —“Our Lord thus names . 
Himself here, in accordance with the spirit of 
that which is to follow ; ver. 27 being from Ps. 
ii., in which it is written, ‘The Lord hath said 
unto me, thou art my Sin,” ’ (Alford); comp, 
vers. 26, 27, with Ps. K. 8, 9. The reason of the 
reference to Ps. ii. may possibly be found in a 
comparison of ver. 20 with Ps. ii. 1-3, aud the 
history of Jezebel, 1 Kings xvi. 31; 2 Kings ix. 

37. The Jezebel of the Old Testament was & 
heathen, a king’s daughter, and a queen; she 
took counsel against the Lord, and seduced the 
people of God to iniquity. This interpre¬ 
tation requires us to suppose that the Jezebel 
of ver. 20 occupied a position analogous to that 
of her Old Testameut type. Symbolically (on 
the hypothesis that the churches represent dif¬ 
ferent ages of the Universal Church) she may 
represent a world-power, professedly converted 
and assuming the position of a teacher, intro¬ 
ducing idolatry and impurity into the Church.— 

E. It. C.] 

His eyes like as a flame of fire.—With 
reference to the fanaticism iu Thyatira. His 
eyes pierce through the sphere of spirit, and 
perceive the impure motives of all fanaticism, be 
it hierarchic or sectarian, ascetic or libertine; 
and this with a view to making it manifest and 
judging it.* 

And His feet.—He, “Who, with His feet 
like unto brass, tramples on all that is unclean 
and inimical.” (Dusterdieck.) This, however, 
is not the. way in which fanaticism is judged. It 
is made manifest iu its nothingness by the feet 
of Christ, in their holy, glowing motion, passing 
over its imbecility and worthlessness and resolv¬ 
ing them into themselves. # To the extent that 
this nuisance is the originator of moral scandals, 
it is broken in pieces with the iron sceptre as 
heathenish (ver. 27). 

Ver. 19. I know thy works. — These are 
subdivided into four fundamental traits: love and 
failhfulnese — the one showing itself in a loving 
service to those requiring help; the other mani¬ 
fested in steadfastness under persecutions and 
temptations. To these is superadded the fact of 
the church’s growth — that its last works are 
more than the first. The opposite of Ephesus 
(Dusterdieck). 

Ver. 20. Bat I have against thee.— There 
is a connection between the very vitality of the 
church of Thyatira and the fact that it suffers 
itself to be dazzled by the fiery semblance of 
life in the fanaticism of Jezebel and her follow¬ 
ers ; that it is unwatched on that side. 

The woman Jezebel. — As the Anomians 
were formerly traced back to Balaam, so here 
they are traced to Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, 

1 Kings xvi. sqq. 


[The sins of Jezebel and her followers can hardly be 
styled “ fanaticismthey were lapses Into idolatry and 
Impurity (see note on ver. 20). The eyes of flum • are not 
only indicative of spirit-searching power (ver. 23) but also 
of the wrath of the Son of Qod, the Husband of the Church, 
flaming against those guilty of spiritual, as well as physical, 
adultery.—B. R. C.J 
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The individual traits of the description call 
for the conclusion that Jezebel was a religious 
fanatic, who claimed to be a prophetess and had 
founded a school of Antinomianism, in which an 
impure intercourse of the sexes was reduced to 
a religious system, and clothed in the garb of 
pious enthusiasm. The name is symbolical, but 
scarcely the sex of the person. It should be 
observed that the seduction to fornication occu¬ 
pies the foremost place in this instance, and that 
much more stress is laid upon it than upon the 
eating of idolatrous sacrifices.* Here, there¬ 
fore, we have the primitive type of a story that 
has been often repeated by isolated Gnostic sects 
even down to the present day. 

Other interpretations: 1. Jezebel was the wife 
of the bishop (Grotius and others ); hence the 
reading r^v ywatK& aov. 2. Heresy personified, 
or the Nicolaitan false teachers (Vitringa, Heng- 
stenberg, and others). 8. A woman really called 
Jezebel (Wolf, Bengel). 4. The Jewish syna¬ 
gogue (Zullig). 

The fornication to which the Old Testament 
Jezebel was the seducer, was connected with the 
service of Baal and Astarte; Jezebel had brought 
the worship of these gods with her from Sidon 
and propagated it in Israel (see 2 Kings ix. 22, 
and other passages). Hengstenberg conjectures 
that the ancient Jezebel was a demonically in¬ 
spired prophetess of BaaL 

Ver. 21. And I gave her time.— Ebrard 
groundlessly takes this in a present sense ; ren¬ 
dering it thus—from this time she shall have yet 
another respite for repentance.—She has not 
made use of her respite; she willeth not 
to repent. —The disorder, therefore, has already 
Lasted some time, and though the church, as a 
church, has suffered its continuance, admonitions 
to repent have not been wanting. We need not 
conclude from this, however, that John has pre¬ 
viously issued a written reprimand (Ewald. Nor 
does John here speak as a bishop). 

Ver. 22. Behold, I oast her into a bed.— 
The punishment, whose prefacing with behold 
indicates its severity and speediness, is, in its 
ironical expression, conformable to the sin; 
just as the cup of intoxication is poured out for 
the intoxicated. A bed of torment corresponds 
with the bed of fornication. 

According to Lyra and others, kXivtj denotes 
the punishment of Hell; while most commenta¬ 
tors regard it as indicative of the bed of sick¬ 
ness, with reference to Ps. xli. 8. [A bed of 
sickness, physical and symbolical, the result of 
her own impurity, may be intended.—E. R. C.] 
But whether such a menace of sickness is in¬ 
tended to be conveyed here is exceedingly doubt¬ 
ful. By the bed we understand an insulated 
sectarianism, in which Jezebel and her followers 


• [It is true that M the seduction to fornication occupies the 
foremost placo,” but it is intimately conjoined with the eat¬ 
ing of things sacrificed to Idols. This conjunction, together 
with the di'tinct reference to the Old Testament Jezebel, im- 

S lies that the fornication itself was connected with idolatry. 

Tow, whilst it in conceivable that Christian fanaticism (t.«., 
fanaticism starting from Christianity) may hare assumed the 
form of an improper intercourse of »be sexes, it is utterly 
inconcnivsble that it could have nssumed that of idolatry. 
Far better is it to regard Jezebel as a heathen at heart, and 
those seduced by her, aacrrorists led astray by her heathen 
teaching, than as fanatics. Shu may indeed have been a 
heathen, but not a Christian, fanatic.—B. R. C.J 


will be the instruments of their own destruction; 
the threatened casting into this bed, therefore, 
we apprehend as a threat of excommunication, 
to be executed by the Spirit of the Lcrd.in and 
along with the church (1 Cor. v. 3 sqq.), if she 
do not thoroughly repent.* We emphasize as 
follows: Behold, I cast her into a bed, and those 
that commit adultery with her— into great tri¬ 
bulation. —“ For the destruction of the flesh,'* 
St. Paul says. After its excision from the 
church, the school, as a sect, must necessarily 
be given over to eccentricity, discord, the pangs 
of remorse, and despair, to say nothing of the 
disgr&oe which would attach to it, and the cen¬ 
sure of the world. 

Those who oommit adultery with her. 

—The fornication is now characterized as adul¬ 
tery, for together with the actual occurrences of 
this sort, religious apostasy, previously present 
in germ, is thns symbolically designated; in 
this case, it is apostasy from Christ and from the 
Spirit of His Church. With her. In fellowship 
with her; as her companions and followers. 

Bxoept they repent. —An ultimatum pre¬ 
ceding excommunication, such # as was addressed 
to the false teachers in the Galatian Church, 
Gal. L 

Of her [dinv/r=] works. 

Ver. 28. And I will slay her children.— 
According to Grotius and others, these are actual 
children of fornication—as such, however, they 
could not be the objects of so severe a threat. 
According to Dusterdicck and many others, they 
are the previously mentioned companions of Jez¬ 
ebel, the [uHxtbovTeg . Ebrard: “ The Jezebel 
brood, in which iniquity threatens to propagate 
itself in time to come.** These children are 
plainly distinguished from the immediate com¬ 
panions of. Jezebel, both by name and by the 
form of the threatened punishment. They are 
the second generation of disorderly sectarianism, 
in which the whole power of spiritual and phy¬ 
sical death becomes manifest; and there is an 
unlimited perspective into futurity in the threat 
—hence it is declared that all the churches 
shall know this Divine judgment. 

With [Lange: By the power of] death. — 
Sin, when it is finished, briugeth forth death 
(Jas. i. 15). Explications of h 1. Death 

is Hell: 2. Pestilence (Septnag. Esek. xxxiii. 27); 
3. The Hebrew formula: JigPVND, &s tile penalty 
of adultery, Lot. xx. 10. Dfisterdieck urges 
oogent reasons against the supposition, enter¬ 
tained by Hengsteuberg, that the passage in Le¬ 
viticus is alluded to. *Ev signalizes dbvaroc as 
the instrument of killing — hence, as deadly 
power. [ “ A strong Hebraistic expression, 
meaning that he would certainly destroy them.’* 
Barnes. —“ Others find a reference to the two 
sweeping catastrophes which overtook the Baal 
priests and votaries at exactly that period of 
Jewish history to which the mention of Jezebel 
here points (1 Kings xviii. 40; 2 Kings x. 25). 
To me it seems no more than a threat that their 
doom should be a signal one, that they should 


♦[The Church excommunicates; the woe here threatened 
is oue that Christ Himself threatens and inflicts. Kxcisioa 
from the visible Church is not necessarily implied, but rather 
that spiritual corruption and death which follow a with¬ 
drawal of the influences of the Spirit.—B. JL C.J 
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not die the common death of all men, nor be operation—ruinous to souls, poisoning the words 
risked after the visitation of all (Num. xvi. 29), of truth, fatal to spiritual life, 
hut leaving the precise manner of that doom un- Interpretations: These false teachers boasted 
defined.’' Trench. —E. R. C.] that they knew the depths of Satan (Neauder, 

And all the churches shall know. — Hengstenberg). These false teachers, like the 
Dfisterdieck: “Every Divine judgment upon the Gnostics, boasted that they knew the depths of 
world is a manifestation of the Lord's glory, life and, especially, of the Godhead; but the 
resulting, in accordance with the Divine inten- Apocalyptist sarcastically reverses this boast by 
tion, in the advancement and strengthening of intimating that their pretended depths are depths 
believers in knowledge."—They shall know , of Satan (Grotius and many others), 
especially, that God is the Holy One, that He is “ As they say," according to Vitringa, refers 
pure Light, and that He knows and judges all purely to the depths ; this restriction, however, 
impurity, even when arrayed in the closest sem- seems somewhat violent, and it is more probable 
blance of holiness. that the innocent individual members of the 

All the ohurohes — congregations — in the church have themselves now recognised the 
whole Church. We can say, with Grotiis, “The greatness of the evil, and sarcastically handle 
Asiatic churches, if we only do not apprehend the claim of the false teaohers. 
them externally, but as types of the whole [“It was the characteristic of the falsely 
Church.” called yvootc to boast of its 066ea, or depths, of 

That I am He. —The absoluteness of God is Divine things. . . . We may safely therefore re- 
here indicated, from the special point of view fer the expression ovk iyvooav to pddea to the 
that it is He who tries and searches the reins heretics spoken of. But it is not so clear to 
and hearts, the whole inner life, and the inner- whom, as their subject, the words 6c teyovotv are 
most disposition of man. [“This is clearly a to be appropriated; and, again, whose word rov 
claim to Omniscience, and as it is the Lord Jesus oarava is, whether that (1) of our Lord, (2) of 
who Bpeaks in all these epistles, it is a full.proof the heretics, or (3) of the Christians addressed, 
that He claims this for Himself." Babnbs.— If 6c teyovoiv belongs to the Christians , then the 
B. R. C ] Grotius and Bengel make a distinc- sense will be, that they, the Christians, called 
tion In the concrete unity of the expression, in- the pddea of the heretics, the pdQca rov oarava , 
terpreting loins as the lusts or passions, hearts as and were content to profess their ignorance of 
the thoughts; this is in opposition to the unitous them. So Andr., Areth., Heinr., Zullig, Ebrard: 
•ease of the passage, in which, at the utmost, a and so far would be true enough ; but the sen- 
harmonious contrast is indicated. tence would be left very flat and pointless, and 

To you, to each. —Address to the guilty altogether inconsistent in its tone with the 
ones. Within the’ more general chastisement, solemn and pregnant words of the. rest of the 
the judgment upon each individual shall be message. If 6g Xiyovoiv belongs to the heretics , 
proportioned to his works. [According to we have our choice between two views of tov 
your works.—“This promise, or this threat, oarava: either (1) that the heretics themselves 
for it may bo either (is it not both ?—E. R. C.) is called their own mysteries rd ft. tov oarava. But 
one which wo commonly keep at this time too this, though held by Hengst., and even by Nean- 
moch in the background; but it is one which we der ... as a possible alternative, and recently 
should press on ourselves and others with the by Trenoh, can hardly be so, seeing that the 
same emphasis wherewith Christ and His Word words surely would not bear the sense thus 
presses it upon us all (Ps. lxii. 18; Matt. xvi. assigned to them, viz. : that they could go deeper 
27; Rom. ii. 6; Job xxxiv. II; Prov. xxiv. 12; than and outwit Satan in his own kingdom: and 
Jer. xxii. 19). It is indeed one of the gravest seeing, moreover, that no such formula, or any 
mischiefs which Rome has bequeathed to us, resembling it, is found as used by the ancient 
that in a reaction and protest, itself absolutely Gnostic heretics: or (2) that the 6c TJkyovow ap- 
necessary, against the false emphasis which she plies only to the word pddea, and that, when ao- 
pots on works, unduly trusting therein to share cording to their way of speaking, tov deov should 
with Christ's merits in our justification, we often have followed (cf. 1 Cor ii. 10), the Lord in 
fear to place upon them the true; being, as they indignation substitutes rov oarava. This has 
are, to speak with St. Bernard, the ‘via regniy been the view taken by most commentators, e. g., 
however little the 4 causa regnandi though here Corn.-A-Lapide, Ribera, Grot., Calov., Wetst., 
too it must of course never be forgotten that it Vitr., Bengel, Wolf, Eiohhorn, Ewald, De W., 
is only the good tree whioh brings forth good Stern, Dusterd. And, it appears to me, that 
fruit; and that no tree is good until Christ has this alone comes in any measure up to the re¬ 
made it so." Tbknch. —E. R. C.] quirements of the passage, in intensity of mean- 

Yer. 24. Bat onto you Isay, [the rest in ing and solemnity, as well as in veri-similitude.” 
Thyatira, etc .—The and of the Ej V. is omitted; Alford. See, as representing other views. 


see Text. and Gram. Notes. —E. R. C.]. ’Address 
to individuals who, as such (not as members of 
the church as a body), are guiltless. They are 
characterised by two marks. First, they have 
not this erroneous doctrine; and, secondly, they 
have hitherto not known the pretended depths in 
ii as depths of Satan , as they express themselves 
now that their eyes are opened. The objection¬ 
ableness of the doctrine in question was clear to 
them, but not its Satanic depth, its nature, and 


Trench and Barnes tn loc. —E. R. C.] 

I cast not upon yen any other burden. 

—Our first effort must be to gather the meaning 
of the other burden from the epistle itself. The 
sinful toleration of Jezebel must now be ex- 


ohanged for the opposite course, «. r., the ex¬ 
communication of the false teachers, unless they 
repent. And this, indubitably, is a painful and 
heavy task, a burden; the Apostle will, however, 


lay none other on the church. 
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Explanations: 1. No other suffering than that 
which ye already bear (Bengel and others); in¬ 
cluding the threats (Ewald). 2. No other obliga¬ 
tion than the one indicated—to prohibit the eat¬ 
ing of idolatrous sacrifices, etc.. Acts xv. 28. 
Not the entire Mosaic law, therefore. The for.- 
mer of these interpretations is too indefinite, 
the latter too far-fetched.* Equally valueless is 
the interpretation of Grotius: Jactant iUi se rerum 
mult arum cogivtione, tarn a vobis non exigo (gnosis, 
then, is the h'O.o /5dpof!); Bengel: As Jezebel 
was burden enough to them; Eichhorn gives a 
Still different explanation, see De VVette. 

By the following promise, we see what they 
are to do. They are to combat the new heathen¬ 
ism arising in that sectarian school; and to 
wield the iron sceptre of the Messiah, in accord¬ 
ance with the promise, yet in a spiritual sense. 

Ver. 25. But that which ye have. —The 
Ixrtv is to be converted into a uparzlv in the 
manner indicated. 

Hold fast (have more than ever). Seek to 
hold it fast in its whole consistency. They need 
not, therefore, work themselves up to another 
stand-point, but must consistently work out their 
actual spiritual life (ver. 19). [“Theaorist is 
moro vivid and imperative than would be the 
resent; it sets forth not so much the continuing 
abit, as the renewed and determined .grasp of 
every intervening moment of the space pre¬ 
scribed.’* Alford. —E. It. C.] 

[Until I shall come.—“ The hv gives an 
uncertainty when the time shall be, which we 
cannot convey in our language.” Alford. — 
E. R. C.l 

Ver. 26. And he that conqnereth.— The 

promise, in this' case also, is in perfect harmony 
with the tenor of the epistle. The overcoming 
is modified here by the keeping of Christ’s works 
to the eud, or to the goal of the works themselves 
in their perfect consistency. In rrjpeiv, we find, 
on the one hand, the acknowledgment that they 
occupy the right staud-point, and, on the other, 
the demand that they should keep it pure, after 
the example of Christ, and as His instruments. 
Together with the eschatological goal, therefore, 
reference is had to the ideal goal of perfect 
Christian development. The works of Christ, 
which are particularly meant, however, are here 
those of purifying severity, ver. 27. The works 
of His people must in their purity be Hi* works, 
and this in antithesis, also, to the works of 
Jezebel. 

Power over the nations [heathen].—This, 
according to Diisterdieck, is to be fulfilled, 
“ when the fiaoMa is set in operation at the 
Coming of the Lord.” A one-sided ac(journment 
of the promises to the day of the Parousia, in 
accordance with Meyer’s method. It is apos- 

• [The view thus characterized is supported by a compari¬ 
son of the sins of the Jezebclites with Acts xv. 28, 29. In 
that passage abstiuence from these very sins is enjoined, vizj 
dirlxeadat et&oAodvTwt'... xai vo pwta?, and is characterized 
as a 0apo? in almost the same language here employed. In 
support of the view advocated by Lange, it must be admitted, 
ore the words of our Lord, ver. 20, “ thou suffertst that wo¬ 
man," etc., implying the duty of casting her out of the 
church. The reason assigned for this interpretation in the 
following paragraph is futil«: Tho‘*iron sceptre” was not 
promised to the Church Militant, as an organism,, but to 
individuals: and not to individuals in the present state of 
oonflict, but to those who, at u the end,** should appear as 
conquerors (vers. 26-27).*—E. R. C.J 


tolrc doctrine that the Parousia does not bring 
the beginning of the blessedness and glory of the 
new life, but their final consummation. It is so 
with the preceding promises and so with this. 
The power of Christianity over the heathen 
world, which power m to be perfected at the end 
of the world, begins with the victorious power 
of the Christian spirit over heathen works and 
ways.* 

Ver. 27. And he shall rale [shepherdixe] 
them with an iron rod —Neither can the 
wielding of an iron sceptre be adjourned to thd 
end of the world. This sceptre unmistakably 
denotes the element of severe discipline in the 
sbepherdizing of the dock; a preponderance of 
spiritual power over the carnal mind (see the 
parable of the leaven) is also expressed by the 
antithesis of the iron sceptre and the earthen 
vessels dashed in pieces by it. Of coarse, the 
dashing in pieces is a spiritual act, and one that 
is performed only in proportion to the resistance 
offered. 

Dusterdieok, in consequence of hi9 peculiar 
views, fails to recognize the element of truth in 
Grotius’ explanation : Evolvam ilium in gradum 
(*resbyteri, utjudicetde its, gui non Christiant, sed 
kdvinCx; vivunt; and fra {id. aid. = ver bum dei , ctgus 
pars est excommunicatio. Dusterdieck likewise 
denies that there is any reference to the conver¬ 
sion of the heathen, either separately or in con¬ 
nection with the idea of the future royal rule. 

Shepherdixe [to^oi'wiv] is the Septu- 
agint rendering of Djnn» Ps. ii. 9. Alcasar 
regarded the iron rod as significant of the 
bishop’s staff or crosier. “Brightman thought 
it denoted the power which Protestant princes 
have exercised over popish cloisters,” etc., (De* 
Wctte). 

As I also. —The personal Christ as the entire 
Christ in His Church. 

Ver. 28. And I will give him.—The morn¬ 
ing-star is to be a recompense of that purity 
which is the fundamental requirement of the 
whole epistle. According to 2 Pet. i. 19, the 
morning-star symbolizes the full d&wn of the 
New-Testament day. According to Rev. xxii. 
16, Christ, on the way of Hi9 speedy Advent, is 
the bright Morning-star. The promise, there¬ 
fore, is that the pure and unadulterated Chris¬ 
tian, as a victor over fanaticisms, shall, in ad¬ 
vance of others, behold the morning-star of the 
new time, the last time, the Coming of the Lord, 
as if that morning-star were his own; nay, he 
shall even point to the morning-star as the object 
of his prophecy. He shall stand “ in the morn¬ 
ing radiance of eternity,” in the full enjoyment 
of Christian hope, Christian progress, the true 
ante-celebration of the Coming of Christ. 

Interpretations: 1. The glorified body of 
Christ; 2. The devil, with reference to Is. xiv. 
12; 8. The king of Babylon; 4. Christ; 6. The 
gloria illustris , the heavenly 66£a ; starry radi¬ 
ance. 

[“ It is observable that it is not said that He 


• [That Christianity possesses a power over the heathen 
world is not denied; tin |»ower, however, is not that ofthe 
iron sceptre " (ver. 2)—the power of government. The ad¬ 
journment of these promises to the day of the Parousia is 
in accordance with the express language of Christ HinueiL 
See the preceding note, and the Excursus on the Rj,tl * i * 
li.; (comp. Luke xix. 17).—E. R. C.J 
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would make him like the morning-star, as in Dan. 
xiL 3, nor that he would be compared with the 
morning-star, like the king of Babylon, Isa. xiv. 
12; nor that he Would resemble a star which 
Balaam says he saw in the far distant future, 
Nam. xxiv. 17. The idea seems to be, that the 
Saviour would give him something that would 
resemble that morning planet in beauty and 
splendor — perhaps meaning that it would be 
placed as a gem in his diadem and would sparkle 
on his brow—bearing some such relation to Him 
Who is called 4 the Sun of Righteousness, 1 as the 
morning-star does to the glorious sun on his 
rising. If so, the meaning would be, that he 
would receive a beaut iful ornament, bearing a near 
relation to the Redeemer Himself as a bright 
Son—a pledge that the darkness was past—but 
one whose beams would melt away into the supe¬ 
rior light of the Redeemer Himself, as the beams 
of the morning-star are lost in the superior 
glory of the Sun.” Barnes. —E. R. C.] 

FIFTH EPISTLE. SARDIS. 

* Ch. «ii. 1-6. 

Ver. 1. 8ardis, once the wealthy capital of 
Lydia, and the city of Croesus, is now a poor 
village, bearing the name of Sart. An earth- j 
qnake took plaoe here during the reign of Tibe¬ 
rias. Melito was bishop of Sardis about the 
middle of the second century. For particulars, 
see Commentaries and Books of Travel. 

From the description given of the church, it 
appears that its members, with the exception of 
admail remnant, were almost entirely secular- 
ixed. Though occupying a correct position in 
respect of creed and worship—having the name 
of life, therefore—the faith of the church was a 
dead, faith, and its life of that worldly form 
which is always accompanied by the most maui- 
fold moral defilements. Yet the reproach of 
death is not absolute; otherwise, there could be 
no question of a part that was in danger of dying 
or, still less, of a vital strength that should re¬ 
animate this part, the elements of which Btrength 
the angel most find in the church itself. 

“Ewald’s conjecture, that the Christians of 
8ardis had, on account of their heathenish life, 
not been molested by the heathen, and that this 
is the reason why the epistle does not speak of 
and tooporf, is scarcely in accordance 
with the text.” (Duestbrdieck). Even if [as Du- 
sterdieck avers] “ the church had enough of the 
semblance of Christianity to preclude the friend¬ 
ship of the heathen,” there is no foundation for 
the assertion that Ewald’s conjecture is not in 
accordance with the text, save- the bare fact that 
it is not expressly laid down in the text. 

That hath the seven Spirits of God.— 
The seven fundamental forms of the revelation 
of Christ, in the seven fundamental forms of the 
working of God’s Spirit, with Whom He (Christ) 
is anointed without measure ; corresponding to 
the seven stars or fundamental forms of the 


limited power to punish and reward (Hengsten- 
berg). But the Seven Spirits are not Seven Spirits 
of judgment. They denote the holy all-sidednes* 
of Christ aud Christianity, here as opposed to 
the false all-sidedness of a sham Christianity, 
which is conformed to the world. Inasmuch as 
they are indicative of the fullness <{f the Spirit of 
Christ , they are proclaimed to a church which, 
from its lack of spiritual life, is at the point of 
death. Bengel: The Seven Spirits have refer¬ 
ence to the vital forces which Christ proposes to 
communicate to the church. 

[By the Seven Spirits, as was set forth in the 
note on ch. i. 6, we must understand the Holy 
Ghost, “ seven-fold in His operations.” Christ 
is spokenof as having the Spirit, not because in 
the days of the flesh, as the Son of man, He was 
anointed with the Spirit without measure (John 
iii. 84), but because, as the Son of God, the 
Spirit of God is His Spirit (Rom. viii. 9), and 
because He sends the Spirit (John xv. 26, xx. 22; 
Acts ii. 83), Who acts as His representative 
(John xv. 18, 26). In reference to the fitness 
of the assumption of this designation in the 
address to the Angel of the Church of Sardis, 
Trench well remarks: “ To him and his people, 
sunken in spiritual deadness and torpor, the 
lamp of faith waning and almost extinguished in 
their heart, the Lord presents Himself as One 
having the fullness of all spiritual gifts; able 
therefore to revive, able to recover, able to bring 
back, from the very gates of spiritual death, 
those who would employ the little last remaining 
[strength which they still retained, in calling, 
even when thus in extremis, upon Him.” — 
E. R. C.] 

And the seven stars. —The Spirits and stars 
! are contrasted here. The seven stars must re¬ 
ceive their vital light from the Seven Spirits; 
these latter are also thosource whence Sardis must 
draw its light..* [“Since the ‘stars are the angels 
of the seven Churches * (i. 20), we must see in this 
combination a hint of the relation between Christ,- 
as the giver of the Holy Spirit, and as the au- 
; thor of a ministry of living men in His Church 
(Eph. iv. 7-12; John xx. 22,23; Acts i. 8, xx. 

! 28).” Trench.— E. R. C.] 

I Thy works, that thou hast a name.— 
We are not to read : and that thou, etc. Diister- 
dieck interprets: From thy imperfect works I 
| know that thou, etc. The meaning of the passage, 
however, is, doubtless — the sum of thy works is 
sham Christianity. 

A name. —Several have interpreted this as 
referring to the fortuitous name of the bishop 
j (Zosimus, etc.), or to his office. Others have 
better interpreted it by referring it to the out¬ 
ward semblance of the church. [“In name ” 
(Barnes); “Nominally” (Alford); thou hast 
the reputation. —E. R. C.] 

| Thou livest. —In accordance with the con¬ 
ception of life in Christ. [“The word life is a 
word that is commonly employed in the New 
Testament to denote religion, in contradistinction 
from the natural state of man, which is described 


Church. Why is Christ thus described here ? 
Explanations: Because of His omnisoienoe, pene¬ 
trating the innermost recesses (DeW. and others). 
But this would be a repetition of the idea set forth 
by the eyes like a flame of fire (see Thyatira). Un¬ 


as death in sin.” Barnes. —E. R. C.] 

And thou art dead.— Spiritual deadness, 
as spiritual sleep, indulged in to the furthest 


• Comp. Ebrard’s polemical suggestion, p. 572. See DOster* 
dieck, p. 178. 
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extremity which admits of a waking; hence the 
admonition of ver. 2. Our passage, particularly, 
proves that the state of the angel represents the 
state of the church. 

Vcr. 2. Become thou watching.— This is 
a stronger term than the simple awake. Watch¬ 
fulness or wakefulness must become as much an 
attribute of the angel’s life as sleep—careless¬ 
ness, indifferentisra—is now. 

And strengthen the things which re¬ 
main. —Here also we must take the angel in his 
oonnection with the church. It does not mean, 
therefore, the remaining good in thy soul (Ben- 
gel) ; nor, the rest of those in the church ; but 
the dying, though not yet dead, life which consti¬ 
tutes the vitality hitherto possessed by the 
church. Novatianism could only have written: 
the ones who remain [roof fotirovc], and it is 
true that, from another point of view, there 
would necessarily be a reference to persons 
as constituting the remainder (Exek. xxxiv. 
4). The present passage, however, treats of 
the general edification of the church, not di¬ 
rectly of the special cure of souls. The “offi¬ 
cial conception ” of the angel regards ra \onrd as 
representative of the laity (Hengst.). 

[Alford thus writes: “ The latter view (that ! 
rd /toiTrd refers to persons), is taken -by (Andr., 
Aretli,, as reported in Diisterd., but not in Catena) 
Cnlov., Vitr., Eichh., Do Wette, Stern, Ebrard, 
Diisterd., Trench, et al. And there is nothing 
in the construction to preclude the view. But if 
I mistake not, there is in the context. For to as¬ 
sume that the honroi could be thus described, would 
surely bo to leave no room for those mentioned 
with so much praise below, in ver. 4.”—E. R. C.] 

For I have not found thy works per¬ 
fect [completed]. — Good works are not the 
only oues intended here—at the best, they are 
still imperfect , as a matter of course ; nor is the 
external conduct in general referred to ; but the 
actual collective works as phenomena of the 
spiritual condition; they are not complete before 
Christ’s God; in His light and judgment they lack 
the impress of the New Testament spirit, the stamp 
of principal perfection in the purity and sincerity 
of love. Pure , ripe , rich are the predicates of 
Christ’s works and of Christian works in Him. 

[“The word here employed is not that which 
we commonly render * perfectnot rkte/.a, but 
ttct/. rpxj/ieva ; so that the Lord contemplates the 
works prepared and appointed in the providence 
of God for the faithful man to do as a definite 
sphere (Eph. ii. 10), which it was his duty and 
his calling to have fulfilled or filled to the full , the 
same image habitually underlying the use9 of 
w/^poirv and ttX ypohatiai (Matt. iii. 15; Rom. xiii. 
8). This sphere of appointed duties the Sardian 
Angel had not fulfilled; not, at least, * before 
God;’ for on these last words the emphasis 
must be laid. Before himself and other men 
his works may very likely have been 4 perfect 
indeed we are expressly told that he had 4 a name 
to live,’ ver. 1, etc .” Trench. —E. R. C.l 

Ver. 8. Remember, therefore.— Not only 
the reception of the Gospel on the part of the 
church (how received), but also its character a9 
Gospel (how heard), is specified by nuq. In 
each oonnection there is a reference to the quali¬ 
tative nature of living Christianity. The dege¬ 


neration of the subjective keeping of God’s 
word is accompanied by a degeneration of the 
objective form of truth ; orthodoxy itself, when 
dead, becomes heterodoxy; Thus, not only the 
receiving, but also the thing received, must be 
traced back to original (principial) vitality. 
Dead orthodoxy sinks the doctrine in doctrines, 
the primary articulation in derived articles. The 
result of right remembrance, which always con¬ 
stitutes the essence of true repentance, will be a 
compliance with the following commands. 

[“ This may refer either to some peculiarity in • 
the manner in which the Gospel was conveyed 
to them—as by the labors of the Apostles, and by 
the remarkablfe effusions of the Holy Spirit; or 
to the ardor and love with which they embraced 
it; or to the greatness of the favors and privi¬ 
leges conferred on them ; or to their own under¬ 
standing of what the Gospel required, when they 
were converted. It is not possible to determine 
in which sense the language is used, but the 
general idea is plain, that there was something 
marked and unusual in the way in which they 
had been led to embrace the Gospel, and that it 
was highly proper in these circumstances to look 
back to the days when they gave themselves to 
Christ.” Barnes. * The charge against Sardis 
is not a perverse holding of untruth, hut a heart¬ 
less holding of the truth; and therefore 1 can¬ 
not but think that the Lord is graciously remind¬ 
ing her of the heartiness, the seal, the love with 
which she received the truth at the first.’* 
Trench. —E. R. C.] 

And hold fast and repent. —The distinc¬ 
tions of Bengel are not applicable to this passage 
(see Diisterdieck).—True holding and keeping is 
a constant seizing and holding fast; here, a re¬ 
newed seising and holding fast that lead to re¬ 
pentance. The significance of the perfect 
eMr/fac, as contrasted with the aorist ijKovaag, in¬ 
dicated by Ewald, would have greater weight if 
Xanfidvuv did not denote the manner of the sub¬ 
jective appropriation. 

[Hold fast.— 44 1. The truth which thou didst 
then receive; 2. What remains of true religion 
among you. Repent in regard to all that in 
which you have departed from your views and 
feelings when you embraced the GospeL” 
Barnes. —E. R. C.] 

If, therefore, thou dost not watch.— 

Stress is again laid upon the main matter, and a 
threat connected with its non-observance. 'The 
threat itself corresponds with the command. To 
spiritual sleepers the Lord, as Judge, always 
comes as a thief in the night (Matt. xxiv. 42). 
Spiritual sleepers have lost all perception^ by their 
spiritual senses , of the threatening signs of the deve¬ 
lopment of judgment unto ils catastrophe. As this 
applies to the judgment at the end ot the world, 
so it also holds good in regard to all preliminary 
judgments upon whole congregations as well as 
upon individual souls. Evcfa though there may 
be an obscure presentiment of judgment, the 
proximity and actual hour of it take its Objects 
by surprise ; the hour is hidden from the sleep¬ 
ers, and the judgment comes upon them in as 
strange a form as a thief. 

Ver. 4. But thou hast a few names in 
Sardis.—The Lord’s righteous verdict always 
distinguishes between the guilt of communities 
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and (he guilt or innocence of individuals; here 
also the distinction is made. The contrast which 
the persons indicated in the text present to the 
dead mass of the church, makes them appear as 
living members, known to the eye of the Lord by 
name [comp. John x. 8] ; after being made' to 
prostrate themselves under the general verdict, 
they are relatively excepted from that verdict as 
individuals. 

[“ In most cases, where error and sin prevail, 
there may be found a few who are worthy of the 
Divine commendation; comp. Bom. xi. 4.” 
Basses. —E. R. C.] 

Which have not defiled their garments. 

—This sentence is not absolute praise, inasmuch 
as it is simply negative; still it is great praise, 
inasmuch as the individuals referred to have 
withstood the general infection. On the various 
one-sided explanations of the garments (the body, 
as the garment of the soul; the conscience ; the 
righteousness of faith, the baptismal robe), 
also Ebrard’s interpretation, see Diisterdieck 
[this commentator regards all suoh special 
interpretations as an unwarrantable straining of 
the text.—Tn.]. But neither must we stop at the 
general conception, maculariper peccatum (Lyra), 
against which Aretius and Vitringa have insisted 
npon the ideas of life and its actions, or confes¬ 
sion and morals. The divine sharp-Bightedness 
of the Lord is proved by the fact that among t he 
Sardians who have the semblance of life, He 
perceives their defilement or non-defilement by 
the mere appearance of their life, by their 
actions. If the works of the majority, in their 
negative aspect; were formerly characterised as 
not complete, not perfect, here they are indi¬ 
rectly characterized as polluted, defiled by the 
filth of worldliness, of earthly-mindedness, of 
heathenishness; thus Christ passed sentence 
upon the pious-mouthed Pharisees, judging them 
from their very words. And so the spotted gar¬ 
ments do really refer to the polluted consciences, 
and, symbolically, to the defiled baptismal robe. 

[“That * white raiment' there [ver. 6] is the 
garfhent of glory—this the garment of grace. 
That incapable of receiving a Btain, being part 
of an inheritance which, in all its parts, is 
apiamoq (l Peter i. 4) ; this, something to which 
erriXoi (Eph. v. 27 ; James iii. 6), fudapara (2 
Peter ii. 20), poXvapoi (2 Cor. vii. 1), oan only 
too easily adhere. . . . This, itself a wedding 
garment (Matt. xxii. 11, 12). but not necessarily 
identical with the fine linen, clean and white, 
the righteousness of saints (Rev. xix. 8), is put 
on at our entrance by baptism into the Kingdom 
of grace ; that at our entrance by the resurrec¬ 
tion into the Kingdom of glory.*’ Trench. 
41 There can be little doubt that the simpler and 
more general explanation is the right one; viz.: 
who have not sullied the purity of their Chris¬ 
tian life by falling into sin.” Alford. So also 
Barnes. —E. R €.] 

And they shall walk with‘Me in white. 
—The reward of these is appropriate to their 
conduct, yet far superior to it. “ The white 
robes, with their 4 bright hue of victory ’ (Ben- 
gel), are peculiar to the inhabitants of Heaven 
(ver. 5; ch. vi. 11; vii. 9: xix. 8). Those who 
keep their garments undefiled in this earthly 
life, shall walk with Christ (per* ipov, compare 


Luke xxiii. 43; John xvii 24) in white robes, 
living, thus adorned, in statu glories immortalitatis 

i N. de Lyra), before the throne of God and of the 
jarab, in the full and blessed enjoyment of fel¬ 
lowship with Rim ” (Dubsterdieck). On a re¬ 
ference of the promise to the Israelitish sacerdo¬ 
tal dress, see Diisterdieck. 

Because they are worthy. —Here also we 
learn, in accordance with Soripture, to distin¬ 
guish between the righteousness of faith in the 
court of the Spirit and the repentant conscience, 
and righteousness of life in the tribunal of the 
Judge of the world (ch. xvi. 5); recognizing the 
fact, however, that the latter is always condi¬ 
tioned upon the former. 

[“ They have shown themselves worthy to be 
regarded as followers of the Lamb; or they 
have a character that is fitted for Heaven. The 
declaration is not that they have any claim to 
Heaven, on the ground of their own merit, or 
that it will be in virtue of their own works that 
they will be received there ; but that there is a 
fitness or propriety that they should thus appear 
in Heaven.” Barnes. “God’s word does not 
refuse to ascribe a worthiness to men (Matt. x. 
10, 11; xxii. 8; Luke xx. 35; xxi. 86; 2 Thess. 
i. 6, 11); although this worthiness must ever be 
contemplated as relative and not absolute. . . . 
There are those who * are worthy ,* according to 
the rules which free grace has , although there 
are none according to those which strict justioe 
might have laid down.” Trench. —E. R. C.^ 

Ver. 5. He that oonquereth shall thus be 
clothed in white garments.— The ever-recur¬ 
ring term 6 vucuv has here the special meaning 
of victory over temptation emanating from the 
subtle worldly-mindedness and slumbrous spirit 
of the church. The faithful in Ephesus had to 
overcome the temptation of excess in external 
works, amid which the first love grew cold. Be¬ 
lievers in Smyrna had to overcome the trial of 
persecutions unto death. Believers in Pergamus 
were to overcome anomianism. Believers in 
Thyatira must be victorious over fanaticism. 
The Philadelphians were tried with Judaism, 
and the Laodiceaus, finally, had the temptation 
to self-righteousness to surmount. The richer 
expression, he shall thus be clolhed f etc ., gives 
prominence to the free act of grace in the right¬ 
eous recompense; as does also the clause: 

And I will not [Lange, never (ov /*/))] 
wipe out his name. —His name was entered 
in the Book of Life simultaneously with his call¬ 
ing and conversion. Such names may, however, 
be wiped out—a destiny awaiting many in Sardis.* 
But the names of the conquerors shall never be 
wiped out. 

The figurative expression, book of Life, 
borrowed from the registers of the living citi¬ 
zens of a community (see Diisterd.), like the idea 
of calling, is not always used in exactly the 
same sense ; sometimes it predominantly denotes 
the actualized ethical relation of man to God 
(Ps. lxix. 28; Is. iv. 8; Dan. xii. 1; Rev. xx. 
12 ; xxi. 27); sometimes it is pre-eminently sig¬ 
nificant of the relation And conduct of Divine 
grace to man (Ex. xxxii. 82; Ps. cxxxix. 16; 


• [It is not asserted in this passage that the names of any 
who shall finally perish were erer entered in the Book of 
Life, nor Uit necessarily implied.—B. It. U.J 

e 
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Rev. xvii. 8) ; And sometimes the predominant 
idea is that of the concrete unity of the two’ele- 
ments which we have mentioned, the reciprocal 
relation of which is always implied (Phil. iy. 8; 
Rev. xiii. 8).* 

But I will confess his name. —Third pro¬ 
mise. The recurrence of the name is signifi¬ 
cant. It is the mark of a dead church-lifo that 
only a collective Christianity remains, that Chris¬ 
tian names, pronounced personalities, are lack¬ 
ing. In Sardis, iiowever, there are still a few 
such names ; and these the Lord will confess by 
name as His own, before God His Father, and 
before the angels of God—in the most glorious 
circle of life, therefore. Highest glorification 
of the highest definiteness of their personal 
life! [Comp. Matt. x. 82; Luke xii. 8.— 

e. r. cr] 

[“ It is a very instructive fact, that every¬ 
where else in the epistles to all the churches, save 
only to this and to Laodicea, there is mention of 
some burden to be borne, of a conflict either with 
foes within the church or without, or with 
both. Only in these two nothing of the kind oc¬ 
curs. The exceptions are very significant. 
There is no need to assume that the church at 
Sardis had openly coalesced and joined hands 
with the heathen world; this would in those 
days have been impossible ; nor yet that it had 
renounced the appearance of opposition to the 
world. But the two tacitly understood one an¬ 
other. This church had nothing of the spirit of 
the.Two Witnesses, of whom we read that they 
'tormented them that dwelt on the earth’ (Rev. 
xi. 10), tormented them, that is, by their witness 
for a God of truth and holiness and love, Whom 
the dwellers on the earth were determined not to 
know. . . . The’ world could endure it because 
it too was a world.” Tbench. —E. R. C.] 

SIXTH EPISTLE. PHILADELPHIA. 

Ch. Hi. 7-13. 

Philadelphia, like Sardis, was situated in 
Lydia, about thirteen hours’ journey southeast 
from that capital. It derived its name from its 
builder, the Pergamese king, Attalus Philadel- 
phus. Though frequently visited by earth¬ 
quakes, the city still exists under the Turkish 
name of Alah Shehr, a living monument of the 
faithfulness of Divine promises in the midst of 
ruins. Comp, the Encyclopaedias and Books of 
Travel. On its church-historical reminiscences 
see Diisterdieck. In Philadelphia, as in Smyrna, 
there was a “synagogue of Satan,” «. e., an as¬ 
sociation of Judaistic enemies of Christianity, 
in opposition to which the epistle, whose images 
are theocratic throughout (see Diisterdieck), sig¬ 
nalizes the church as the true people of God. 

Ver. 7. These things saith the Holy 
[One], the True [One].— The Lord’s self- 
designation is here m perfect accordance with 
the theocratic idea of God, and that in reference 


• [The phrase: 0t'0Aov (ttjv) occurs Phil. iv. 3 ; Rev. 

iii. 6; xx. 15, and ptfKiov xiii. 8; xvii. 8; xx. 12; 

xxi. 27. (Ex. xxxii. 2; l>an. xii. 1, probably refer to the 
same, although the word does not appear ; and possibly 
Ps. lxix. 2S, and Is. iv. 3, iuav have a similar reference.) In 
all these passages it is manifest that the simple hypothesis 
of a register (figurative, of course), of those who are to in¬ 
herit eternal life, satisfies every contextual requirement.— 
J5. tt. C.j 


to the question as to which is the true people of 
God. The description is connected as a whole 
with the import of the Son of Man, ch. i. 13, in 
accordance with Dan. vii. 

The Holy One .—The specific predicate of the 
God of Israel, the Sanctifier to Himself of a pe¬ 
culiar people—or a people of possession (see 1 
Peter i. 15, 16). “Christ, rejected aud blas¬ 
phemed by the synagogue of Satan, is neverthe¬ 
less, simply and plainly the Holy One, the true 
Messiah and Lord of the Church ” (Diisterdieck). 
The personal manifestation of the God of Israel, 
the Founder of the Theocracy. Diisterdieck (p. 
186) cites a number of instances of the misap¬ 
prehension or ignoring of this obvious reference. 

[Comp. Luke i. 35; Acts iii. 14. “Christ 
claims here to be 6 ' Ayiog , the Holy One; cf. 
Acts ii. 27 ; xiii. 35 ; Heb. vii. 26. In all these 
passages, however, baiog, not ay/of, stands in the 
original; nor are these words perfectly identical, 
though we have but the one word, ‘ holy,* by 
which to render them both. The botoc, if a man, 
is one who diligently observes all the sanctities 
of religion; anterior, many of them, to all law, 
the 'jus et fas' with a stress on the latter word. 
If applied to God, as at Rev. xv. 4; xvi. 5, and 
hdre, He is One in whom these eternal 
sanctities reside; who is Himself the roo^ and 
grouud of them. The aytoc is the separate from 
evil, with the perfect hatred* of the evil. But 
holiness, in this absolute sense, belongs only to 
God ; not to angels, for He chargcth His angels 
with folly (Job iv. 18), and certainly not to men 
(Jam. iii. 2 ; Gen. vi. 5; viii. 21). He then that 
claims to be * the Holy One ’—a name which Je¬ 
hovah in the Old Testament continually claims 
for Himself—implicitly claims to be God,” etc. 
Trench. “As opposed to the owayuyi) tov 
oarava below.” Alford. —E. R. C.] 

The True One .—In the New Testament, the term, 
“ the true ” [der Wahrhaftiye, aArfhvbs, veritable, 
see Comm, on John , p. 460, Am. Ed.—E. R. C.] 
denotes not only the fulfillment of Old Tes¬ 
tament prophecy (2 Cor. i. 20), but also the sub¬ 
stance of the Old Testament shadowy sketches 
(John i. 17). Accordingly, the attribute 
a?Tjdtv6c is related to a7.7}0//g, and founded there¬ 
upon; the two epithets are contra-distinguished, 
however, by tbe pre-eminence of the idea of 
substantiality, of true spiritual life, in &?.q0tv6g. 
Comp, the series of interpretations cited by 
Diisterd. The blasphemies of the Jews who 
refused to see in the Lord aught but the hanged 
one ”—hence, a false Messiah—are correctly 
pointed out by Hengstenberg as the antithesis to 
6aA7jOiv6c. As Christ is personal holiness as the 
realized fundamental idea of the Old Covenant, 
so He is also the True in the sense of the fulfill¬ 
ment and essential consummation of the Old 
Testament, the perfect essential form of the 
Messiah. 

[“We must not confound a7jfliv6s (=rertw) 
with afaj&fis (=verax). Qod i 9 a faftw (=atf>€vdfc t 
Tit. i. 2), as He cannot lie, the truth-speaking 
and truth-loving God; with whom every word 
is Yea and Amen ; but He is aTjjdi as fulfilling 
All that is involved in the name God, in contrast 
with those which are called gods . . . That is 
dTjrflivbg, which fulfills its own idea to the highest 
possible point. . • . Nor is cdudivdg only, as in 
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this case of God, the true as contrasted with the 
absolutely false; but as contrasted with the sub. 
oniinately true, with all imperfcot and partial 
realizations of the idea; thus Christ is $£% 
v6s (John i. 9 ; 1 John ii. 8), dprof a?j]6iv6q (John 
▼i. 32), au TtXof a/jfitvg (John xv. 1); there is a 
onxf^i a/Ji'hvTj in Heaven (Heb. viii. 2). In each 
of these cases, the antithesis is not between the 
true and the false, but between the perfect and 
the imperfect, the idea fully and the idea only 
partially realized; for John the Baptist also was 
a light (John v. 35), and Moses gave bread from 
Heaven (Ps. cv. 40), and Israel was a vine of 
God s planting (Ps. lxxx. 8), and the tabernacle 
pitched in the wilderness, if only a figure of the 
true, was yet pitched at God's express command 
(Ex. xxv.).” Trench.— E. R. C.1 

That hath the key of David. —The key of 
the house of David was kept by the steward of 
his house; it was the province of this official to 
grant or deny access to the king, and to decido 
all questions of presentability at court. Accord¬ 
ing to Is. xxii. 22, the key was given to Eliakira, 
after being taken from Shebna.* This key to tho 
perfected theocratic Royal House, the House of tho 
Messiah, the Messianio Kingdom, is now held by 
Christ the Messiah Himself (not by a steward) ; 
He and He alone decides, first, by His word and 
Spirit in the Church, and, again, by His authori¬ 
tative rule in tho world, the question as to who 
belongs to the people of God. And thus Ho 
forms in His Church the contrast to the syna¬ 
gogue of Satan. That which the Judaists would 
exclude. He includes; what they would include, 
He excludes. The difference, however, is that 
their communion, like their excommunication, is 
a mere delusion, whilst His acts have absolute 
reality. When He opens, none can shut: tho 
world cannot take away His peace—no, not even 
from the martyr. When He shuts, none can 
open: the sentence of judgment which He by 
His Spirit executes in the spirits of men, can be 
invalidated by no fanatical self-delusion, or de- 
eeptioa on the part of others. 

[“Christ teaches us here that He has not so 
committed the keys of tho Kingdom of Heaven, 
with the power of binding and loosing, to any 
other, His servants, here, but that He still re¬ 
tains the highest administration ot them in His 
own hands.” Trench. Is not “ emphasis ” to be 
laid on “ the 6 ”—the “ steward ” may hold 

the key, subject to the authority of the Mas- 
tor, the latter alone can be said to possess it? 
This view supports the interpretation of Diister- 
dieck given below.—E. R. C.] 

Various interpretations. Christ alone opens the 
Holy Scriptures; Lyra.f The cross of Christ «n- 
strvmmtum omnipotent^ ; Alcasar. That supreme 
power which is the property of the Lord, Matt, 
xxviii. 18; Diisterd. and others. Christ, as Lord 
and King of the Kingdom, admits into it and ex¬ 
cludes from it (Diisterd., Hengst., and others). 

Ver. 8. 1 know tby works.— We do not, with 
Bengel and others, pass over the next word idob, 
ffe., and find a specification of the works in the 

* [k^xiL 22. (LXX.) Ainru avry ttjv tcAetSa oixov AavlS 
Ty mpjp airrov, kou aroiftt «ol ovk itrrax A awoKXtimv, koX 
cAatffft cat ovk itTTcu 6 avotywr.—K. K. C.) 

t [There is do connection between this key and “ the key 
•< knowledge,” spoken of Lake xJ. 62 it. C.l 
9 


subsequent on, etc.; but neither are they “desti¬ 
tute of further qualification ” [Diisterd.]; on the 
contrary, they contain the motive of the follow¬ 
ing : Behold I have given [SiAuna, etc.]; they 
are consequently an expression of full recognition. 

Before thee a door opened — Does this 
'meau : The door into the Kiugdom of God is 
opened for the church, though the Judaists would 
fain shut it, or is it a door to successful activity ?* 
The former apprehension, with various modifica¬ 
tions, is supported by Bengel, Ilengstenbergand 
others (see Diisterd.), whilst most commentators 
favor the latter conception, interpreting the pas¬ 
sage as referring to the church’s opportunity for 
missionary labors. Diisterdieck declares in 
favor of the latter view, with reference to ver. 
9. The connection may also be thus construed, 
however: So far from thine adversaries being 
able to shut the door upon thee, they shall be 
constrained to turn to thine open door them¬ 
selves. If we translate thus: Behold, 1 have de¬ 
termined that the door shall stand open before 
thee, we include both particulars, and it gen¬ 
erally proves that that church wliioh itself outers 
into the Kingdom of God draws in others with it.f 

For thoa hast little strength. —This must 
not be understood as indicative of spiritual weak¬ 
ness (alack of miraculous gifts, Lyra), bat of the 
external smallness or insignificance of the church 
(Diisterd., et al. [“The words ‘little strength’ 
may refer either to the smallness of' the num¬ 
ber; . % t or it may refer to the spiritual life 
and energy of the church—meaning that, though 
feeble, their vital energy was not wholly gone. 
The more natural interpretation seems to be 
to refer it to the latter.” Barnes. It may 
refer to either of these, or both; conjoined 
with their lack of temporal wealth.—E. R. C.]). 
Though thou hast little strength [“not as E. 
V., ‘a little strength,’ thereby virtually reversing 
the sense of the words: piKfiav ixug 6i>v. import¬ 
ing 4 thy strength is but small,' and the E. V. im¬ 
porting 4 thou hast some strength the fact of its 
smallness vanishing under the indefinite term *a 
little ,’ . . . and (using that little well).” Al¬ 
ford. —E. R. C ].—The sense is, though thou hast 
little strength, Thou didst keeper. [This idea of 
the German, weakened by the parenthesis, must 
be preserved.] 

Thoa didst keep My word, etc,— The 
church has already proved its faithfulness by 
confessing Christ in tribulation; thereforo tho 
Lord will grant it spiritual success exceeding the 
measure of its external power. 

Ver. 9. Behold, I will make them [Lange : 
I give (SiSufii) that some] of the syna¬ 
gogue of Satan. —Here also that community 


* [Prot Stuart advocates a third Interpretation, viz.: (aa 
presented by Barnes) 44 that they had before them an open 
way of egress from danger and persecution.”—K. K. C.] 


f [The view of DUsterd. (Alford, Trench) and others re¬ 
quires more than this—it demands that tho door opened 
should be between the church and the unconverted ; comp, 
(as referred to by Trench) l Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. xi. 12; Acts 
xiv. 27; Col. iv. 3. It is true that Christ does open this 
door; but is not the door which Ho unlocks with the key of 
David that which lends into the Kingdom of Heaven ? As 
King, He bursts open the gates of His enemies. Ver. 9 can 
hardly be regarded as snpporting the view ot the text; be- 
ing ‘‘ made of the Synagogue of Satan,” and 41 tailing down 
betore the chnrcb” (not worshipping liefore God),are not the 
results of th* <g>m door to the uuconvertcd, referred to in 1 
Cor. xvi. 9, etc. —E. ILO.J 
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of Judaism which assumes to be the true Israel,* 
is denominated a synagogue of Satan, with the 
same energy with which the Johannean Gospel 
opposes Judaism. Even from this community of 
demonio adversaries, the church shall win some 
souls. Here, too, the Siiuyt has more the appear¬ 
ance of an enactment than of a gift. He makes a 
disposition of these few already ; subsequently 
He causes them to oome. 

And fall down before thy feet. —As it was 
prophesied in theOld Testament that the Gentiles 
should be converted and come unto Zion to the 
Jews, so here it is predicted that the Judaizing 
Jews shall in their conversion come to the Church 
of Christ as the true Zion. Even the npooKvvelv, 
as an expression of homage, and, at the same 
time, humiliation before the Church of Salvation 
and of the presence of the Lord, is heard in the 
following prophecies: Ps. Ixxii. 9; Is. ii. 3 ; xlix. 
23; lx. 14; Zech. viii. 20. On tho misinterpre¬ 
tation of this passage in favor of the Catholic 
Hierarchy, see Diistcrd., p. 192. f 

And to know that I have loved thee.— 
*H ydnrjoa denotes a continuous love, begun in the 
past. Diisterd. refers this demonstration of love 
to the death of Christ, in which case Philadel¬ 
phia would only represent the Church total. 
Others interpret the word as indicative of the 
superiority or excellence of the Philadelphian 
church. Do Wette: That I have known thee to 
bo a faithful church. Both considerations must, 
however, be recognized in their unity : That My 
love to thee has become manifest in thy life of 
faith. The recognition of Christ is implied 
with the recognition of the church, and as 
the real motive of the latter. Diisterdieck 
gives prominence to the thought that the Jews 
shall know the love of Christ as manifested in 
His death upon the cross, whilst now they still 
blaspheme Him as a crucified malefactor. 

Ver. 10. Because thou didst keep the 
word of My patience [endurance]. —Dus- 
terdieck makes the pronoun gov relate, not to ri/g 
i'noil, alouo (like Ewald, De Wette, Hengstcnberg 
and others), but to the whole conception rbv Aoy., 
etc. (with Grot., Eichhorn and others). But tho 
reading: My word of patience, gives rise to ob¬ 
scurity, suggesting the thought that the words 
of other teachers have glorified patience. There 


• [See foot-note to chapter II. 9.—E. R. 0.] 
f [There can be no doubt that there ia special reference 
here to the prophecies of Is. xlix. 23, lx. 14; and there can 
be as little doubt th.it a conr^rxum is implied in those pro¬ 
phecies. The convert »n, however, is not that of the present 
missionary era of tho Church—that winch follows the 
preaching of the Gospel to tho unconverted through tho 
* t op»*n door ” alluded to In 1 Cor. xri. 9, rtc .;—during which 
time the converts are at once admitted into the Church. It 
is a conversion which is consequent upon tho subjection of 
the nations to the established Hasileia.—On Is. xlix. 23, J. A. 
AlZxotdbr thus comments : “ The addition of these words, 
‘fuce toward the oar'll,’ determines the meaning of tho pre¬ 
ceding verb(LXX. n , po<r*io'»j<roi/<Ti) as denoting actual pros¬ 
tration, which is also clear from the next clause, where the 
licking of the dust canu it be natnra ly understood m a 
strong expression for the kissing of the feet or of the earth, 
in token of homagr, but is rather like the biting of the dust 
in Homer, a poet cal description of complete and compulsory 
prostration, not mer»ly that of subject* to their sovereign, 
but of vanquished enemies liefore their conquerors (comp. 
Micuh vii. 17; Ps. Ixxii. 9).‘* A conversion is impliKi in 
this passage under consideration, it is tru«; but that which 
was directly contemplated in this thrtai of the Lord is tub - 
jugation. See also preceding note, and the Excursus on the 
liasilcia, pp. 93 sqq. -E. R. C.] 


are also different explanations of this apprehen¬ 
sion of the sentence. The word which, among 
other things, prescribes patienoe (Heinrich); The 
word which bestows and demands patience 
(Diisterd.). Isolated utterances of Christ, re¬ 
commending patience—Christian patience (Heng- 
stenberg. This interpretation approximates the 
other). 

[Barnes: “My word commanding or enjoin¬ 
ing patience, that is, thou hast manifested the 
patience which I require.” Trench : “Better, 
however, to take the whole Gospel as ‘ the word 
of Christ's patience ,* everywhere teaching, as it 
does, the need of a patient waiting for Christ, 
till He, the waited-for so long, shall at length 
appear.” The translation, constancy or endu¬ 
rance, or steadfastness, is altogether to be pre¬ 
ferred; the idea of patience is rather that of vn- 
complaining submission under trial —in this sense 
it is a misnomer to speak of the vnopovy of Job, 
Jam. v. 11.—E. R. G\] 

The word of the patience of Christ is also vari¬ 
ously interpreted as the word of My passion, 
My constancy (Calov.). The word which, as the 
word concerning the cross, demands, in respect 
of its purport and in respect of the obligation 
which it imposes, steadfastness such as is pecu¬ 
liar to Christ and His people (Vitringa). We 
read: The word ripened in persecution into a 
word of perseverance, to the martyrs’ testimony 
[martyrium], to confession. Hence: Thou hast 
kept my word in the fiery trial of temptation 
and opposition, when the word concerning the 
cross became a word of the cross;—the word 
in the beauty and power of the cross. The 
Holy Scriptures contain multiplied references 
to vnopovij ; particularly Rev. ii. 2, 3, 19; 
xiii. 10; xiv. 12 [Luke viii. 15; xxi. 19; Rom. 
it. 7; v. 8, 4 ; viii. 25; xv. 4, 6; 1 Thess. i. 3; 
2 Thess. iii. 6; Heb. x. 86; xii. 1; James i. 3, 
4, etc. —E. R. C.l 

I also wiU keep thee. —Three-fold inter¬ 
pretation: [1] Thou shalt be excepted from the 
hour of temptation. [2] Thou, with all the 
faithful, shalt be preserved from the plagues of 
unbelievers. [3] Thou shalt be kept through 
exterior temptation ; it shall not become to tbee 
an internal temptation to apostasy (Vitringa, 
Hengstenb., and others). Diisterdieck: “The 
expression njp . etc must be distinguished from 
rrjp. an6 

From the hoar of temptation. —The hour 

of temptation is the culminating point in the 
time of temptation (Luke xxii. 53), the moment 
of the crisis. In general, doubtless, the severe 
conflicts of faith which the Church must undergo 
previous to the Coming of the Lord (see ver. 1L) 
are here intended, as bringing with them the 
danger of apostasy. 

More particular definitions: The preservation 
represented ch. vii. 3 sqq. (Ewald, De Wette); 
the tribulations of Antichrist (Primasius); m 
addition to these, the<plagues of the sixth angel 
(Bede).—Needless limitations. 

False modifications: The persecutions under 
Nero (Grotius), Domitian (Lyra), Trajan (Alca- 
sar and others). 

[A netfHWfidc is aught that tends to cause to 
swerve from the right (either in feeling or ac¬ 
tion), whether it be a promise, an allurement, a 
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prophecy of evil, a threat, a persecution, or an 
affliction (see Luke it. 18; viii. 13; xxii. 28, 40, 
46; Acts xx. 19; 1 Cor. x. 13; Gal. iv. 14; 1 
Tim. vi. 9; 1 Peter i. 6; iv. 12, etc.). It is so 
styled because it is a trial , a test, of faith or the 
spirit of obedience. The hour of temptation ( test¬ 
ing ) is doubtless that special period referred to, 

1 Pet. iv. 12 (rq & vuiv irvp&oet npos ireipaopuv 
vuiv yivopfvy), and by our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 21, 
22; (a period both of testing and of punishment — 
primarily, however, of the former). This special 
period, be it observed, is distinguished from the 
period of ordinary netpaopol referred to 1 Peter 
i. 6, and Matt. xxiv. 4-13. It is also to be ob¬ 
served that the promise is not of preservation in 
trial, as was the promise to Peter, Luke xxii. 32; 
but of preservation/rom (ek) the hour or period 
of trial (comp. 2 Peter ii. 9). The idea of this 
promise seems to be, that as the Philadelphians 
had continued steadfast throughout the period 
of ordinary testing, they were to be exempted 
from those extraordinary netpaapol which were 
to come upon the world.—E. R. C.] 

Which U about to oome upon all the 
world [ obcovfibnj]. —Though it is relatively true 
that the Roman empire was the otKovutvrj [Grot., 
Yitr., Stern, etal.]* it must here symbolize the 
whole of the inhabited world. This is indicated 
by the next clause. 

To try them that dwell upon the earth. 

—According to Dusterdieck, “the mass of man¬ 
kind in antithesis to believers, redeemed out of 
all peoples.” The following passages are cited 
in illustration of this view: ch. vi. 10; xi. 10; 
xiii. 8, 14. It results from ch. xiii. 8, however, 
that the inhabitants of the earth are more or 
less identified with unbelievers only on account 
of the great majority of the latter over believers. 
It is true that the temptation comes, as a judi¬ 
cial infliction, only upon the unbelieving; yet 
the tempting fact comes, as a rigorous trial, upon 
believers also, in order to their confirmation. 
This result they owe to Divine preservation. 

Ver. 11. I come quickly. —Constantly re¬ 
curring announcement, designed for the awaken- 
kening and terrifying of foes and the cousolation 
and elevation of the pious. We would again in¬ 
sist upon the fact, that it is no definition of time 
in the common chronological sense; it is to be 
apprehended iu an exalted religious Bense. The 
term raxv always involves the surprisingness of 
the coming, as unexpected, sudden, terribly early 
and terribly great 

Hold that fast which thou hast. —See ch. 
i. 3; ii. 23; xxii. 7. Cherish the charism pe¬ 
culiar to thee. The ever new reproduction and 
more thorough acquisition of the thing possessed 
is expressed, together with the holding of it fast 
(Matt. xxiv. 13). Here the charism of steadfast¬ 
ness in the faith is denoted. [“Whatever of truth 
and piety you now possess ” Barnes.— E. R. C.] 

That no man take thy crown. —That no 
man despoil thee of the victor’s wreath.f that 
awaiteth thee at the goal; *. e. that none cause 
thee to lose it. Not, therefore, in the sense of 

• [There is no anthoritj for this limitation of the prime 
rrftretifc# of oUovtUvii (comp. Matt xxiv. 14; Luke iv. 5 ; 
Aetaxvli.31; Kom.x.18; Ueb. i. 6; Rev. xil. 19; xvi. 14). 
“E.R.C.J 

t flrtycro?—that which fe at once the vrrexUh of the. victor 
•ad the crown </ the king. See note on ch ii. 10.—£ R. C.J 


another’s coming before and winning it in the 
church’s stead (Grot.). Mrrfeig, however, repre¬ 
sents the power of temptation, finally concen¬ 
trated in Antichrist, with reference to the com¬ 
petitive contests of antiquity. 

Ver. 12. A pillar in the temple. —The dis¬ 
tinct promise corresponds again to the distinct 
conduct of the church : 1. A pillar in the spirit¬ 
ual Temple of <lod; 2. An eternally consecrate 
inmate of the Temple; 8. Adorned with the 
three-fold inscription : a. With the name of God; 
the complete expression of perfect religiousness. 

b. With the name of the City of God ; the com¬ 
plete expression of perfect ideal churchliness. 

c. With the name of Christ; the complete expres¬ 
sion of perfect Christliness, which embraces in 
one both the foregoing considerations. This 
promise will, of course, not be perfectly fulfilled 
until the Coming of the Lord ; yet we cannot, 
with Dusterdieck, regard its fulfillment as exclu¬ 
sively subsequent to the second Advent. Dus¬ 
terdieck not only denies the reference of the 
promise to the Church Militant alone (Lyra, 
Grot., and others), but ho even disputes its ap¬ 
plication to it and the Church Triumphant (Vit- 
ringa and others). [“The promised reward of 
faithfulness here is, that he who is victorious 
would be honored as if be were a pillar or col¬ 
umn in the Temple of God. Such a pillar or 
column was partly for ornament, and partly for 
support, and the idea here is, that in that Tem¬ 
ple he would contribute to its beauty and the 
justness of its proportions, and would at the 
same time be honored as if be were a pillar 
which was necessary for the support of the Tem¬ 
ple.”— Barnes. Alford judiciously observes: 
“ It is no objection to this view (substantially 
the one set forth above) that in the heavenly Je¬ 
rusalem there is no Temple, ch. xxi. 22 ; but 
rather a corroboration of it. That glorious City 
is all Temple, and Christ’s victorious ones are its 
living stones and pillars. Thus, as Dusterdieck 
well remarks, the imagery of the Church Militant 
1 Cor xiii. lCsqq.; Eph. ii. 19 sqq.; 1 Peter ii. 
5 sqq., is transferred to the Church Triumphant, 
but with this difference, that the saints are no 
longer the stones merely, but now the pillars 
themselves, standing on their immovable firm¬ 
ness,” This passage is but one of many which 
set forth the pre-eminence of the victorious 
saints of the present dispensation, in the future 
»on of blessedness and glory. They are the 
dn-ap*#, the first fruits , Jas. i. 18; Rev. xiv. 4; 
the bride y Rev. xxi. 9; kings in the Kingdom 
then to be established, Rev. ii. 26: iii. 22; priests 


in the holy congregation. Rev. i. 6; v. 10; xx. 
6; pillars in the heavenly Temple. (See also 
note on ch. ii. 26.)—E. R. C.] 

And he shall nevermore go oat. (K al 
ov pi) iri .)—The pillar shall not be 

put out, according to Ewald and others. But 
there is doubtless a change of figure. The vic¬ 
tor can no more fall away or bo separated from 
the blessed fellowship of God. His secure posi¬ 
tion in the eternal Temple as a pillar, for firm¬ 
ness and beauty, is only equalled by his sure 
establishment therein as an inmate. [Continued 
purity, and exemption from association with 
anything impure, seem to be emphasized by the 
use of comp. ch. xxii. 16.—E, R. C.J 
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Hengstenberg justly says, that this applies to 
every Christian, for to be a Christian is to be a 
victor. The inscription also refers to the victor, 
not to the pillar, see ch. xiv. 1. On the refer¬ 
ence of the name of Jesus to Jesuani, Jesuit®, 
see Diisterdieck’s note, p. 197. 

An analogue of the three names in Jewish 
Theology, see in Diisterdieck, p. 198. 

Which cometh down oat of heaven.— 
■See ch. xxi. As the Church in this world is ever 
growing more spiritual, so the Church in the 
other world is constantly becoming more real, 
more corporeal, until its perfect worldly appear¬ 
ance is consummated in the resurrection. [See 
under ch. xxi. 1-3.—E. R. C.] 

As the three names, in close connection with 
the Trinity, are expressive of a three-fold mani¬ 
festation of the Divine image in the beatified 
one, so they also denote a three-fold appertinency 
or consecrateness on his part. 

[And I will write npon him the name 
of my God. — 41 Christ will write this name of 
His God upon him that overcometh—not upon if, 
the pillar. It is true, indeed, that there were 
sometimes inscriptions on pillars, which yet 
would be rather than gtv?m ; but the 

image of the pillar is now dismissed, and only 
the conqueror remains. In confirmation of this, 
that it is the person, and not the pillar, whom 
the Lord contemplates now, we find, further on, 
the redeemed having the name of God, or the 
seal of God on their foreheads (vii. 3; ix. 4; 
xiv. 1; xxii. 4), with probable allusion to the 
golden plate inscribed with the name of Jehovah 
which the High Priest wore upon his (Exod. 
xxviii. 33-38). In the 4 Kingdom of priests’ this 
dignity shall not bo any more the singular pre¬ 
rogative of one, but the common dignity of all.” 
Trench.— And the name of the City of my 
God. — 44 What the name of this City is, we are 
told Ezek. xlviii. 35: ‘The Lord is there.’ Any 
other name would but faintly express the glory 
of it; 4 having the glory of Qod ’ (Rev. xxi. 11, 
23). He that has the name of this City written 
upon him is hereby declared free of it. Even 
while on earth he had his true izoTurevua ev 
ovfiavoiz (Phil. iii. 20; see Ellicott thereon), the 
state, city or country to which he belonged was 
a heavenly one; but still his citiienship was la¬ 
tent; he was one of God’s hidden ones; but now 
he is openly avouched, and has a right to enter 
in by the gates to the City (xxii. 14).” Trench. 
— And .... My new name. — 44 This 4 new 
name 1 is not 4 The Word of God ’ (xix. 13), nor 
yet 4 King of kings and Lord of lords ’ (xix. 16). 
It is true that both of these appear in this Book 
as names of Christ; but at the same time neither 
of them could be called Ilis new name; the faith¬ 
ful having been familiar with them from the be¬ 
ginning; but the ‘new name ’ is that mysterious 
and, in the necessity of things, uncommunicated 
and, for the present time, incommunicable name, 
which, in that same sublimest of all visions, is 
referred to: ‘lie had a name written, that no 
man knew, but Ho Himself’ (xix. 12); for none 
but God can search out the deep things of God 
(1 Cor. ii. 12; cf. Matt. xi. 27; Judg. xiii. 18). 
But the mystery of this new name, which no 
man by searching could find out, which in this 
present condition no man is so much as capable 


of receiving, shall be imparted to the saints and 
citizens of the New Jerusalem. They shall know 
even os they are known (1 Cor. xiii. 12).” 
Trench. —E. R. C.] 

[The following extract from Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall (ch. lxiv.) will be read with interest in 
this connection: “Two Turkish chieftains, Sa- 
rukhan and Aidin, left their names to their con¬ 
quests, and their conquests to their posterity. 
The captivity or ruin of the seven churches of 
Asia was consummated; and the barbarous lords 
of Ionia and Lydia still trample on the monu¬ 
ments of classic and Christian antiquity. In the 
loss of Ephesus, the Christians deplored the fall* 
of the first angel, the extinction of the first can¬ 
dlestick, of the Revelation; the desolation is 
complete; and the temple of Diana, or the 
church of Mary, will equally elude the search 
of the curious traveller. The circus and three 
stately theatres of Laodicea are now peopled 
with wolves and foxes; Sardis is reduced to a 
miserable village; the God of Mahomet, without 
a rival or a sou, is invoked in the mosques of 
Thyatira and Pergamus; and the populousness 
of Smyrna is supported by the foreign trade of 
the Franks and Armenians. Philadelphia alone 
has been saved by prophecy, or courage. At 
a distance from the sea, forgotten by the empe. 
rors, encompassed on all sides by the Turks, her 
valiant citizens defended their religion and free¬ 
dom above four-score years; and at length ca¬ 
pitulated with the proudest of the Ottomans. 
Among the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect, a column in a scene 
of ruins; a pleasing example that the paths of 
honor and safety may sometimes be the same.” 
—E. R. C.] 

SEVENTH EPISTLE. LAODICEA. 

Ch. iii. 14-22. 

Our Laodicea was situated on the river Lycus 
in Phrygia Major, in the neighborhood of Co- 
losse and Hierapolis; it was a large and rich 
commercial city. Bearing earlier the name of 
Diospolis, and then of Rhoas, it received its sub¬ 
sequent appellation in honor of Laodice, the 
Queen of King Antiochus II. In the year 62 
this city, like Colosse and Hierapolis, was de¬ 
stroyed by an earthquake, but was speedily re¬ 
built. An insignificant town called Eskibissar, 
surrounded by ruins, now forms the dast trace 
of its existence. Laodicea was the la 9 t of the 
seven churches; hence, a circular letter to these 
(the Epistle to the Ephesians) had, on reaching 
this city, arrived at its final destination, and 
from there an exchange could readily be effected 
between it and the Epistle to the Colossians 
(Col. iv. 16). Notwithstanding this, Winer still 
talks of a lost letter from Paul to the Laodice¬ 
an?.* The bearer of the seven epistles, having 
gone northward from Ephesus through Smyrna 

• [Thor* nr® three opinions concern’ng the destination of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians: 1. That it was addressed spe¬ 
cifically to the church in Ephe*na; 2. That it is the fipistlo 
to (from—Laodicea menttoned CoL It. 16: 3. That ft wu 
a circular letter for all the churches of Asia Minor. For fall 
discussions of the entire subject see Conybeare and llow- 
sou’s Lift and Epi*Ue* of St. l\iul, Alford, Sadie, Hodge, the 
Lnmre Comm, on Ephesians (Atn. Ed.), etc. The evidence in 
tivor • f the last two opinions is of the most meagre charac¬ 
ter.—E. it. e.} 
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to Pergamus, turned southward to Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia and Laodioea; thus tra¬ 
versing a trivium and a quadriviura.* 

For further particulars, see Encyclopedias, 
Books of Travel and Geographical works. 

“A bishop and martyr of Laodicea, called 
Sagaris (A. D. 170), is mentioned by Eusebius, 
II. E. iv. 26; v. 24; even Archippus (Col. iv. 
17) is named as bishop ( Const . Apost . viii. 40). 
Eacli has been regarded as the angel of the 
church; and in the expression jJ apxb r * 
ver. 14, Hengsteuberg has even discovered an 
allusion to the name of Arch-ippus as the most 
influential leader of the church at Laodicea.” 
(Duestebdikck.) Acuriousdiscovery,certainly! 

Colossians ii. does not distinctly prove, as 
Dusterdieck assumes, that in Paul’s time the 
Laodiceau church, as well as that at Colosse, 
was in danger from erroneous theosophio doc¬ 
trines, though Vitringa, with astonishing acute¬ 
ness, maintained that there were traces of such 
things in the very epistle that we are examin¬ 
ing (Dusterdieck, p. 199). The spiritual condi¬ 
tion of the church may be clearly gathered from 
the epistle addressed to it, but cannot be ex¬ 
plained from the external circumstances of the 
church itself. 

Ver. 14.f These things saith the Amen — 
Here also a harmony of all parts may be taken 
for granted at the very outset. The central 
point of all the terms contained in the epistle 
lies, manifestly, in the false self-gratulation of 
the Church as expressed in ver. 17. In the first 
place, such a morbid assurance of completeness, 
involving a cessation from striving, and even 
from aspiration—such a conviction of having 
arrived at a state in which all need is done 
away with (7re7rAo&r7#ca)J—does not arise in a 
healthy condition of faith, for even on the firm 
ground of the peace of reconciliation, such a 
condition implies—nay, is itself—a longing and 
striving after perfection (the truo righteousness 
of faith, an agonising after righteousness of 
life). 

But, again, this assurance of completeness 
and consequent stoppage of all exertion does not 
spring into existence where there is a mere legal 
holiness of works; the goad of the law is con¬ 
stantly rousing those under its bondage—or, at 
Wat, the worthier portion of them—from the 
false repose to which they, for a moment, may 
have yielded, and urging them on. Spiritualism 
[Spirit ualismus]^ however, is always and every- 

* {Of all this there is not one particle of evidence.— 

E. R. C.1 

t [On this and several following pages, Lange presents a 
peoeml view of the epistle. Special exegetic&l comments 
and additions may be found pp. 135 sqq —h. It. C.] 

t ‘The marvellous compenUionsness of the German lan¬ 
guid* is forcibly illustrated here. Six words present all 
that oar translation has given in the space comprised within 
the last period and rsrAoirnj/ea, with th® exception of “in 
thr first place,” which in the German occurs further on. 
Wf the pregnant six: Ein solche* krankhaftes Fertigsein 
a ad B*dur/niudn$ffewor<ieM€in. Perhaps it is hat fair to 
remark tlut the final octoayliable is composed of a substan¬ 
tive, an adjective, a participle, and an infinitive. — Tr.J 

2 t Lange seems to have employed this word, coined from 
as a generic term representative of the dno- 
trin- of those who deny the necessity of an external 
at«©etn#*nt, revelation and ordinances—affirming that the 
spirit of a man is sufficient unto itself. In this sense it in¬ 
cludes the wildest mystics and the tialdeet rationalism. The 
only KEnglish word by which it can lie rendered is spiritual - 
ua ihc use of this term, however, is objectionable, as it is 


where thoroughly satisfied, whether it appear 
in a mystical form, declaring, I too am a son 
of God, or in a rationalistic guise, affirming that 
there is no such thing as a son of God, no such 
thing as the Atonement. Spiritualism [S/uWfu- 
alismus ] has the property of not being warm, 
because it has no spiritual [geistlich] blood, no 
social, historical or personal life; but neither is 
it cold, for it has its religious views and opinions, 
it9 party even, for which it can, for a time, be 
enthusiastically or fanatically hot. It does not, 
however, grow warm for the living fellowship 
of God and the Church of God. Now this spi¬ 
ritualism [S/nrtfua/Mmu*] may, in Laodicea, as 
well as elsewhere, have been based upon the an¬ 
tecedents of theoretical, theosophio heresies; at 
the writing of the epistle, however, these here¬ 
sies were a vanishing point in the background; 
the enthusiastic soarings in the clouds had been 
succeeded by the reactionary fall of satiely and 
lukewarmness. Hence the word of revelation 
does not directly attack theoretical errors of the 
church, but its practical appearance, so specifi¬ 
cally modified, however, that we perceive the 
epistle to be also aimed at the germs of the 
church’s corruption latent in the background. 

The self-designation of Christ is the first in¬ 
strument for the accomplishment of the design 
we have just stated. The Amen, the faithful 
and true [genuine] Witness, the Originator 
(apxfi, see Col. i. 18) of the creation and redemp¬ 
tion.* He is the Amen as the perfect and com¬ 
plete personal conclusion of the revelatious of 
God, beyond Whom there can be no angelic or 
philosophic or spiritualistic [spiritualistisch] re¬ 
velations,!—the focus of the Divine sun of reve¬ 
lation, through Whom alone true vital heat is to 
be got. He is the faithful and essential, per¬ 
fectly historical and real Witness of the truth, 
in face of Whom the inflated illusions, images 
and systems of spiritualism [Spiritualism t/«] 
must vanish away. He is the living, personal 
Principle of the whole creation; hence there is 
no principial life of spirits or spirit outside of 
that cosnucal order of the Kingdom which is 
comprehended in Him. 

With this description of Christ, the descrip¬ 
tion of the church corresponds. Its works are 
specifically merged in its character, and this 
character is lukewarmness—not lukewarmness 
as positivism, however, but as a double negation: 
neither cold nor warm. If the church were 
cold, if it were a stranger to Christ, like the 
heathen, or even if it cherished a positive anti¬ 
pathy against Him, He would not Approach it in 
the character of a Judge; it might yet become 
warm. It has just enough Christianity to come 
under condemnation, but not sufficient to attain 
to blessedness, for the reason that it is not 
warm. 

already employed in English in two or three different sense®. 
As far as possible to Avoid confusion, whenever it And th© 
allied worli tpirituaX % spiritualist, occur, the originals will 
be printed in brackets aa above.—E. R. U.] 

* [See comments and additions on pp. 135 sqq.—E. R. C.] 

f [This comment seems to be based on a modem use of the 
term A men. As it forms the conclusion of our prayers, it 
ha* come to be employed, t»oth in German and Etiglish, as 
a word expressive of conclusion. No such meaning, how¬ 
ever, p r operly ladongs to it. Nor is there any reason to sup- 
|M»se that, in the days of the Apostles, it was ever employed 
in this special conventional sense.—E. EL C.J 
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This condition, in its approximation to eternal 
hopelessness, wrings from the Jndge Himself, 
in His blessed majesty, a sigh that seems laden 
with a human grief: 0 that thou wert cold or 
warm!—Again, the condition of the church is 
illustrated by the figure of lukewarm water, 
which, when drunk, causes nausea: I am about 
to (not yet: I will) spew thee out of my mouth; 
t. e. reject with lively indignation and repul¬ 
sion. 

Not cold, not warm, but lukewarm. This at¬ 
titude toward the Lord, His word and His 
Church, is based upon the church’s conduct 
toward itself, upon its spiritual [geisllich] pride. 
This pride is likewise expressed three-foldly : I 
am rich—I have become rich toexcess or satiety 
—I have need of nothing (or, as it may also be 
rendered, no person, no Saviour, no fellowship). 
The first declaration is expressive of the 
church’s self-deception in imagining that it can 
be rich independently. In the second declara¬ 
tion, the church intimates, that in some way or 
other (by an arcanum or a would-be new idea) 
it has become rich, and that its wealth is forever 
an accomplished fact. In the third declaration, 
the fearful consequence is announced: it has 
need of nothing more; it is subjectively free 
from all heavenly and earthly props; its 
satiety is the complete caricature of the 
blessedness of true faith, having an ima¬ 
ginary exaltation in an imaginary omniscience. 

Its false self-appraisement is met by the anni- j 
hilating sentence of the Lord : 

Thou knowest not.— Ignorance, and that 
in relation to the most immediate and necessary 
knowledge—ignorance of its own condition; ig¬ 
norance in its most aggravated form—self¬ 
blinding, constitutes the basis of its wants. 
The church (represented by her character, her 
masculine life-picture) knows not that she is, on 
the one hand, the wretched one, the specific 
bearer of the burdens of a salvationless state; 
and, on the other, the one pitiable above all 
others, on whom, also, the Lord wills yet to have 
pity in consideration of her ignorance (see Luke 
xxiii. 34). The three fundamental traits of this 
woful picture are: poor and blind and naked; 
poor in reference to the true riches of life; 
blind in reference to truth and knowledge; naked 
in reference to the utter want of a truly spiritual 
[ geistlich 1 appearance in genuine good works or 
signs and evidences of the inner life. 

The counsel of the Lord is in harmony with 
the situation. The church is admonished to 
buy all that she lacks of Him. For of Him 
alone can the beggar buy—buy for nought (Is. 
lv. 1), and yet buy, inasmuch as it is only under 
moral forms and conditions that the free gift is 
received; its reception implies the surrender of 
a whole world of counterfeit value, and thus 
there is a difference between its bestowal and 
the actual giving of alms to a beggar. The first 
proffer is that of gold —gold purified by fire; 
the heavenly riches of righteousness, in the ster¬ 
ling quality of the fidelity of faith ; purified by 
the fire of tribulation, and thus proven to be 
genuine gold. The spiritualist [Spiritualist] 
dares not expose his gilded fancies to the fire of 
tribulation. The church’s nakedness is the 
second thing provided for—in advance of her 


blindness; and this is, doubtless, because a mo¬ 
dicum of sight is pre-supposed in the first and 
second acts, and because it is high time that the 
manifestation of the ehame of her nakedness, 
appearing, as it necessarily will, in moral scan¬ 
dals, should be averted by demonstrations of 
Christian life, in white garments, which are con¬ 
nected with the gold of faith. Then comes the 
eye-salve of truth, in order to the gaining of 
true and perfect sight in Christian knowledge, 
from which the spiritualist [Spiritualist], in 
his false conoeit of knowledge, is most remote. 

The severe utterance of the Lord is next ex¬ 
empted from all suspicion of party ism, party- 
strife or school-wrangling. The truth of Christ, 
under whatever aspect it is viewed, always turns 
to rebuke when it encounters falsehood ; and the 
very fact of its rebuking and chastening is de¬ 
signed to teach the person thus exercised, that 
the love of Christ has not yet given him up, and 
that, on the contrary, it would fain win him by 
these means of rebuke and chastening—that it 
is thereby calling him to repentance. 

Ver. 20. Behold, I stand at the door.— 
With the peculiar species of sinfulness in the 
condition of the church, the peculiar form of re¬ 
pentance corresponds. An obliteration of the 
consciousness of man’s liberty of election is 
partly the cause, partly the effect of spiritualism 
[iS/nrttea/w/nu*]; the nerve of moral freedom 
is paralyzed, and the sense of moral greatness, 
as exemplified in the history of the world, is 
obscured. Therefore Christ—Who has not for a 
' long time been in this high-flying spiritualism 
[Spiritualismus] —stands at the door of the soul 
and knocks. He finds the door shut; still He 
does not burst it in ; He knocks and begs for 
admittance. In face of this conduct of the roy¬ 
ally Free,, the unfree should rouse him from his 
palsy. If any man .—This, indeed, is not to be 
expected of the mass of blinded ones, yet it may 
be hoped of individuals. 

If any man hear My voice. —There is help 
for any one who still has an ear for this—for the 
affectionate tone, the loving call of Jesus’ voice. 
Amid his spiritual [geistig] waverings betwixt 
light and darkness, his heart, constantly de¬ 
clining, as it is, into an indifference to personal 
love, is not yet quite dead. This is proved by 
the fact of his opening the door to the Lord, by 
his reception of the personal Christ as his Friend 
and Saviour. And what then ? With the pecu¬ 
liar modification of repentanoe, the peculiar 
modification of grace corresponds. The subse¬ 
quent word of promise is, assuredly, meant for 
all who are converted, but especially is it in¬ 
tended for the returning spiritualist [£^uriOi- 
alist]. 

I will come in to him and will sap with 
him. -In the case of the spiritualist [S/nrt/wa/wf], 
above all, the new life must take the form of the 
most intimate communion, of personal fellowship 
with the Lord. This communion is primarily 
Christ’s supping with him; his heart, his pro¬ 
perty, his bread henceforth belong to the Chris¬ 
tian fellowship. But the higher form of this 
new life is that he, on his part, sups with Christ, 
that he becomes a participant in His blessed, 
heavenly life. And though the general refer¬ 
ence here is to the meal of vital communion, the 
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restoration of the spiritualist [Spiritualist] will 
also be particularly evidenced in a proper appre¬ 
ciation of the Lord’s Supper, the social Christ, 
a Sacrament which he has before despised in his 
imagined self-sufficiency. 

In this epistle, as in all the others, the con¬ 
cluding promise to the victor is in perfect har¬ 
mony with all that has gone before. 

Ver. 21. To him that conqaereth will I 
grant to sit with Me on My throne. —The 
throne of Christ is the glory of His Kingdom— 
the titling on Hit throne , the personal vital pos¬ 
session of this glory; the sitting with Him on 
this throne is, therefore, the co-enjoyment of 
this highest definiteness of perfected personal 
life. This future forms the extremest contrast 
to the expectation of the spiritualistic [ spiritu - 
alistiseh ] indifferentist who holds that he is to be 
swallowed up in the waves of the general, im¬ 
personal world-essence. 

But the promise unfolds still greater glories: 

And sat down with My Father. —We can 
imagine nothing concerning a fellowship in God’s 
personal exaltation above the world, above the 
transitoriness, unfreeness, and imperfection of 
the world. The words at the head of this para¬ 
graph, however, unmistakably form the culmi¬ 
nating point of the contrast to the nihilistic 
views of the indifferentistically lukewarm mind, 
the positive counterpart of the negative Budd¬ 
histic Nirvana. 

The solemn conclusion appeals for the last 
time to the organization, the capacity, the desti¬ 
nation of man ; for the last time to man’s free¬ 
dom and to the first stirrings of freedom in hear¬ 
ing and obeying; for the last time to the high 
calling of the Christian—to hear what the Spirit 
saitk to the churches . The words this time have 
a seven-fold weight, for they form the conclusion 
not only of the last letter, but of all the forego¬ 
ing epistles likewise. 

The more general import of Christ’s declara¬ 
tion, Behold, I stand at the door, is this, viz ., 
that the last epistle sketches the last form of the 
church, and touches upou the Parousia. 

After this general consideration of the final 
epistle, we present, briefly, the following exege¬ 
sis of particular points: 

Ver. 14. The Amen, 2 Cor. i. 20.—[“Refer¬ 
ring, as is the case in every epistle, to some at¬ 
tribute of the speaker adapted to impress their 
minds, or to give peculiar force to what He was 
about to say to that particular church. . . . The 
word amen means true, certain, faithful ; and, as 
used here, it means that He to whom it is ap¬ 
plied is eminently true and faithful. What lie 
affirms is true; what He promises or threatens 
is certain. Himself characterized by sincerity 
and truth (2 Cor. i. 20), He can look with appro¬ 
bation only on the same in others; and hence He 
looks with displeasure on the lukewarmness 
which, from its very nature, always approxi¬ 
mate* insincerity.” Barnes. It may also be 
observed that a state of lukewarmness is a state 
of indifferentism, of partial unbelievingness. 
The lukewarm hear as though the promises and 
threats of their teachers were as vain as the 
wind. It was most appropriate that the Great 
Teacher should endeavor to arouse the Laodi- 
ceans to heed His words, by an epithet declara¬ 


tive of His sincerity, and the truth and certainty 
of His declarations.—E. R. C.] The Hebrew 
expression is, doubtless, thoroughly akin to the 
subsequent Greek terms (Bengeland others); yet 
there is a distinction between absolute certainty 
and absolute faithfulness and actuality, and we 
have here no mere climax (Diisterdieck).—See 
Diisterd. on unsupported interpretations. 

[The faithful and true Witness— “He is 
* the Witness, the faithful and the true, y in that He 
speaks what He knows, and testifies what He has 
seen. The thought is a favorite and ever-recur¬ 
ring one in the Gospel of St. John (iii. 11, 32, 
33); but does not appear in any other. ... Of 
the two epithets, the first, 7u<jt6c, expresses His 
entire trustworthiness. The word is employed 
in the New Testament, as elsewhere—now as 
trusting or believing (John xx. 27 ; Acts xiv. 1), 
now as trustworthy or to be believed (2 Tim. ii. 

22; 1 Thess. v. 27 ; 1 John i. 9). Men may be 
tuotoI in both senses, the active and the passive, 
as exercising faith, and as being worthy to have 
faith exercised upon them. God can be only 
mardg in the latter. ... It will be seen that the 
truthfulness of Christ as a Witness is asserted in 
the 7 riordc, not, as might at first sight be as¬ 
sumed, in the aTirjQivdq that follows, or at least in 
it only as one quality among many. Christ is a 
pdprv f a?j?0iv6c (not aX/^f), in that He realized 
and fulfilled in the highest sense all that belonged 
to a witness. Three things are necessary there¬ 
to. He must have been avr6irrf/c ; having seen 
with his own eyes that which he professes to at¬ 
test. He must be competent to relate and repro¬ 
duce this for others. He must be willing faith¬ 
fully and truthfully to do this. These three 
things meeting in Christ, and not the presence 
of the last only, constitute Him a ‘ true* Witness ,’ 
or one in whom all the highest conditions of a 
witness met.” Trench. —E. R. C.] 

[The beginning (dpxfy) of the creation of 
Gtad.J—[1] The principle of the creation; see 
Col. l. lo.—False interpretations: [2] The 
Prince [ Furst , first] of the creation; [3] The 
Founder of the new creation, the Church; [4] 
The first and most glorious Creature of the crea¬ 
tion See John i. 1 sqq. [The first of the pre¬ 
ceding .views, the one adopted by Lange, is the 
one advocated by Alford and Trench. Their ar¬ 
guments as against the 4th, or Arian, view, are 
embodied in the following extract from Barnes. 
Both these distinguished commentators cite, as 
supporting their opinions as to the use of the 
term dpx*j, many passages from Apocryphal and 
early Christian authors. Trench writes as fol¬ 
lows: “For the use of apxv ia the sense and 
with the force which we here demand for it as 
* principium,' not ‘ initium 9 (though these Latin 
words do not adequately reproduce the distinc¬ 
tion), comp, the Gosp . of Nicod. c. 25, in which * 
Hades addresses Satan as rov Oavarov apxtf ttal 
t VS dpapriag; and further, Dionysius, tho 
Areopagite (c. 16); 6 0roc eorlv icdvruv atria Kal 
apxn\ aud again, Clement of Alex. (Strom, iv. 
25) : 6 dvapxoc, apx% r &v oauv jravreAz/f. 

These, and innumerable other passages, abund¬ 
antly vindicate for dpxh that active sense which 

• [The word competent i« a better translation. Tho idea of 
th'» original seem* to be best brought out in the phrase: the 
Witness, thefaiUi/ul and Vte competent. —J£. R. C.J 
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we must needs claim for it here.” Barnes, who 
adopts the 2d of the above views, presents the 
entire subject in the following powerful lan¬ 
guage: “The phrase here used is susceptible, pro¬ 
perly, of only one of the following significations, 
viz.: either (a) that He was the beginning of the 
creation in the sense that lie caused the universe 
to begin to exist, that is, that He was the author 
of all things; or (b) that He was the first cre¬ 
ated being; or (c) that He holds the primacy 
over all, and is at the head of the universe. It 
is not necessary to examine any other proposed 
interpretations, for the only ether senses sup- j 
posed to be conveyed by the words, that He is ; 
the beginning of the creation in the sen«e that! 
He rose from the dead as the first-fruits of them ! 
that sleep, or that He is the head of the spiritual ! 
creation of G )d, are so foreign to the naturali 
meaning of the words as to need no special refu- ! 
tation. As to the three significations suggested j 
above, it may be observed, that the first one—| 
that He is the author of the creation, and in that 
sense the beginning , though expressing a Scrip¬ 
tural doctrine (John i. 8 ; Eph. iii. 9; Col. i. 16), 
is not in accordance with the proper meaning of 
the word here used —apxfy The word properly 
refers to the commencement of a thing, not its au¬ 
thorship , and denotes properly primacy in time, 
and primacy in rank, but not primacy in the 
sense of causing anything to exist. The two 
ideas which run through the* word, as it is used 
in the New Testament, are those just suggested. 
For the former—primacy in regard to time—that 
is properly the commencement of a thing, see 
the following passages where the word occurs : 
Matt. xix. 4, 8; xxiv. 8, 21 ; Mark i. 1 ; x. 6; 
xiii. 8, 19; Luke i. 2; John i. 1, 2; ii. 11 ; vi. 
64 ; viii. 2-3, 44 ; xv. 17; xvi. 4; Acts xi. 15 ; 1 
Johni. I ; ii. 7, 13, 14, 24; iii. 8, 11 ; 2 John 5, 

6. For the latter signification—primaoy of rank 
or authority—see the following places: Luke xii. 
11; xx. 20; Rom. viii. 38; 1 Cor. xv. 24; Eph. 
i. 21; iii. 10; vi. 12; Col. i. 16, 18; ii. 10, 15; 
Tit. iii. 1. The word is not, therefore, found in 
the sense of authorship , as denoting that one is 
the beginning of anything in the sense that he 
caused it to have an existence. As to the second 
of the significations suggested, that it means that 
He was the first created being , it may be observed 
(a) that this is not a necessary signification of the 
phrase, since no one can show that this is the 
only proper meaning which could be given to the 
words, and therefore the phrase cannot be ad¬ 
duced to prove that He is Himself a created be¬ 
ing. If it were demonstrated from other sources 
that Christ was, in fact, a created being, and the 
first that God had made, it cannot be denied that 
this language would appropriately express that 
fact. But it cannot be made out from the mere 
use of the language here; and as the language 
is susceptible of other interpretations, it cannot 
be employed to prove that Christ is a created be¬ 
ing. (6) Such an interpretation would be at va¬ 
riance with all those passages which speak of 
Him as uncreated and eternal; which ascribe 
Divine attributes to Him ; which speak of Him 
as Himself the Creator of all things. Compare 
John i. 1-3; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2, 6, 8, 10-12. 
The third signification, therefore, remains, that 
He is ‘ the beginning of the creation of God,’ in 


the sense that He is the Head or Prince of the 
creation ; that is, that He presides over it so far 
as the purposed of redemption are to be accom¬ 
plished, and so far as it is necessary for those 
purposes. This is (a) in accordance with the 
meaning of the word, Luke xii. 11 ; xx. 20, et al. t 
ut supra , and (6) in accordance with the uniform 
statements respecting the Redeemer, that ‘all 
power is given unto Him in Heaven and in earth’ 
(Matt, xx viii. 18); that God has 4 given Him 
power over all flesh’ (John xvii. 2); that all 
things are 4 put under His feet’ (Heb. ii. 8; 1 
Cor. xv. 27); that He is exalted over all things, 
Eph. i. 20-22. Having this rank, it was proper 
that He should speak with authority to the 
church at Laodicea.”—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 15. Thy works. —Works are of ralue 
only as indications of the character of the per¬ 
sons performing them. Lukewarm hearts, luke¬ 
warm works, and vice versQ. [8ee comments on 
ch. ii. 2.—E. R. C.]— [That thou art neither 
cold nor hot (Lange : warm)]. —The applica¬ 
tion to this passage of the distinction between 
the perfectly righteous, the perfectly unright¬ 
eous, and those occupying a middle position, is 
misleading; far more applicable is Dante's de¬ 
scription of the sinners peopling that portion of 
Hell which lies immediately beyond the direful 
portal—wretches too bad for Heaven, and even for 
Hell; i. e. y the present passage of Scripture speaks 
of qualitative not of quantitative things. Most cer¬ 
tainly the warm one is he who hangs upon the Lord, 
for only a personal relationship of love to Jesus, 
and conduct actuated by that love, make warm life. 
Whilst De Wette and others regard as the 

antithesis to frord c, Diisterdieck, wirli Hengsten. 
and others, justly insist that the antithesis is a 
vacillating middle conduct, Diisterdieck’s posi¬ 
tive definition of coldness as enmity and resist¬ 
ance to the Lord, such as were manifested by 
Saul of Tarsus, is, however, as incorrect as 
Hengstenberg’s theory concerning a cold person 
who is painfully sensible of his coldness. The 

antitheses are : the believer—the non-believer^_ 

and in the midst, the half-believer, who in his 
inmost soul is already an unbeliever. [I would, 
etc. —properly the second aorist of 
but now grown into an adverbial use (= 
utinam), has so far forgotten what at the first it 
was, as to be employed promiscuously in all 
numbers and persons; cf. 1 Cor. v. 8; 2Cor.xi. 
1. It governs an indicative, not an optative, 
here (fa, not ctyr, is the right reading), inasmuch 
as the Lord is not desiring that something even 
now might be , but only that something might have 
been. In form a wish, it is in reality a regret.” 
Trench. But in what respect is a lukewarm 
worse than a cold condition? The author just 
quoted answers the question thus: “Best, I 
think, . . by regarding the 4 cold ’ as one hither¬ 
to untouched by the power of grace. There is 
always hope of such an one, that, when he does 
come under those powers, he may become a leal- 
ous and earnest Christian. He is not one on whom 
the grand experiment of the Gospel has been 
tried, and has failed. But the 4 lukewarm ’ is one 
who has tasted of the good gift, and of the powers 
of the world to come, who has been a subject of 
Divine grace, but in whom that grace has failed 
1 to kindle more than the feeblest spark. The pub* 
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Keans and harlots were 4 cold,' the Apostles 4 hot.' 
The Scribes and Pharisees, such among them ns 
that Simon in whose house the Lord sat and 
spake the parable of the fifty and the fire hun¬ 
dred pence (Luke vii. 86-47), they were 4 luke¬ 
warm.' It was from among the 4 cold' and not the 
'lukewarm,' that He drew recruits.”—E. R. C.l 

Ver. 16. The figure is unmistakably derived 
from the nauseating effect of lukewarm water 
when taken into the mouth. [The figure is in¬ 
dicative of most fearful woe, namely, utter rejec¬ 
tion by Christ as loathsome.—E. R. C.] The 
ptXkur must be distinguished from a positive 
HtXuv. 

Ver. 17. I am rich.*—This is not, as a number 
of commentators suppose, to be referred to the 
earthly wealth of the flourishing emporium of 
Laodicea, though the connection between exter¬ 
nal riches and the danger of an inward conceit 
of riches cannot be ignored. Comp, the Old and 
New Testaments. The fancied wealth of spiritual 
goods is, therefore, the thing intended, in ac¬ 
cordance with most commentators. [“ So far as 
the language here is concerned, this may refer 
either to riches literally, or to spiritual riches. 

. . . It is not easy to determine which is the 
true sense, but may it not have been that there 
was an allusion to both, and that, in every respect, 
they boasted that they had enough ?” Barnes. 
—E. R. C.] Note the olimax: nlbwjibc el/u, etc., 
[see p. 184:] 

And knowest not. —This is no mere simple 
self-delusion ; it is marked in its character, be¬ 
ing an aggravated ignorance, over against a sup¬ 
posed multiplied knowledge.—That thou, even 
thou. —6 roAohrupos —the wretohed one, par ex¬ 
cellence. 

Ver. 18. I counsel thee. —The 44 dash of 
irony” which Ebrard discovers in this expres¬ 
sion, may consist in the fact that Christ does not 
here approach the spiritualistic fspiritualislisch] 
indifferent in His historical authority, because 
such an one has loosed the bond of historical 
obedience. He meets him on the ground of his 
false liberty. If he will not obey the voice of 
the Lord, he must still hear the language of 
truth.f Perfectly analogous to this form is the 
further declaration: Behold, I stand at the 
door—a hint to the Church in her dealing with 
[•elf-] emancipated spirits [emamipirte Geister]^ 

• [Trench would connect this Terse with the preening; 
“pterins a colon at the end of ver. lfi, and a full stop at that 
of ver. 17.”—K. R. C.j 

t [“There is a certain Irony, bnt the Irony of Divine love, 
In these words. He who might have commaudod, prefers ra¬ 
ther to ooanvl; He who might have spoken as from Hea¬ 
ven, conforms Himself, so far as the outward form of llis 
word* reaches, to the language of earth. To the merchants 
and tectors of this wealthy mercantile city. He addresses 
!lim«»lf in their own dial-ct.” Trench. “ There is a deep 
Irony in this word. One who has rued of nothing , yet needs 
cotuwei on the vital points of self-preservation.” Alpord. Is 
it not better, as more consistent with the character of the 
compassionate and long-suffering Saviour, to suppose that 
there is no irony here ? The language, couched indeed in the 
commercial dialect of those addressed, Is such ns a loving 
Father, yearning over indifferent and ungrateful children, 
might nee to win them to better things.—£. K. C.J 

t [By this expression. LaDge doubtless wonld Indicate tho«e 
*ho, in his own language, might better be styled (self-) 
«mmip*tod spiritualist*. The adjective emansipirt has, 
whm employed in certain connections, obtained the mean¬ 
ing of t'!femanripattnn —thus an emansijrirte, Prau, is a 
*«nm who hail treed herself from conventionalwe 
•J to English, a strong-minded woman.— i£. K. C.j 


To buy. —There can be no question of an 
actual purchase by a meritum de congruo; for 
Laodicea is poor and naked, and the thing to be 
procured is gold. Yet the usual Protestant idea 
—the church must simply surrender her self- 
conceit ; that is the purchase-price (Vitringa, 
Bengel, and others)—conceals in some measure 
the true relation of things. Such a surrender 
invariably presupposes an advance toward the 
Saviour in penitence and self-denial.* Accord¬ 
ing to Ebrard, the Lord’s counsel should be fol¬ 
lowed invertedly; first, eye-salve, then raiment, 
then gold. There are substantial grounds, how¬ 
ever, for the order given. The gold purified iu 
ihe fire, the fidelity of faith, tested in temptation 
and trial (Hengstenberg, fides; ALapide, caritas; 
Diisterd., spiritual good things; Ebrard, good 
fruits). [Is it not the righteousness of Christ, 
imputed to him who believes, by virtue of which 
the possessor becomes rich (comp. Rom. v. 16- 
18; 2 Cor. viii. 9)?—E. R. C.] 

White garments. —Throughout the Apoca¬ 
lypse, these represent the victorious adornment 
of that righteousness of life which is based upon 
the righteousness of faith. Hence they are not 
of like meaning with the gold (Diisterd.), nor do 
they denote the subjective purification of the heart 
(Ebrard), which cannot be seen as can white gar¬ 
ments. [May not the reference be to the entire 
righteousness of sanctification (holiness of heart 
and life) produced by the Spirit? The garments 
of the Saints are white within as well as without .— 
It may here be remarked, that it is utterly vain 
to expect that any one material figure should 
set forth a spiritual truth in all its phases.— 
E. R. C.] 

The eye-salve, icoXXofptov (the classic form is 
Kol./.vpiov), is likewise differently explained (as 
the word of God, the gift of the Holy Spirit Who 
enlightens). 

Ver. 19. *Ey(5.—After the Lord’s apparent 
self-coordination with the church, His high and 
sovereign personality emerges once more to 
view. This is the case here, however, especially 
in order to the expression of the fact, that His 
rebuke and chastening are pure love, and that 
His love can chasten and punish ; and all this in 
contrast to the loose and anti-personal nature of 
indifferentism, which perverts love into laxity, 
accounts punishment as harshness, and utterly 
sunders the two. [Comp. Heb. xii. 6-13; Prov. 
iii. 12.—E. R. C.] 

As many as I love. —Diisterdieck justly in¬ 
sists, in opposition to Yitringa, that this does 
not apply merely to the better portion of the 
church. 

J I rebake and chasten.]— The relation of 

yx Elv an <l naidebeiv is in harmony with Chris¬ 
tian liberty. The sinner must first suffer him¬ 
self to be convicted, intellectually corrected; 
then grace begins to exercise an affectionate dis¬ 
cipline over conscience and life. 


* [ And so It might be said, that any Advance presupposes 
a previous advance. There must be a beginning of spiritual 
activity somewhere. This surrender, this giving up the tin¬ 
sel and rags of one’s own righteousness, is essentially in¬ 
volved In that living faith which rests upon Christ alone for 
salvation, and which is the beginning of spiritual activity.— 
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[For a full discussion of the force of k'kkyx ttv i 
see Lange on John xvi. 8 (Am. Ed., pp. 472 
sqq.). Treuch writes that it is “more than 
kiuTipav, with which it is often joined; see my 
(his) Syn. of the N. T '., { 4. It is so to rebuke, 
that the person rebuked is brought to the ac¬ 
knowledgment of his fault, is convinced, as 
David was when rebuked by Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 
13).” This definition will scarce bear the test 
of thorough exegesis. It is manifest that in the 
use of the term Matt, xviii. 5; Luke iii. 19, an 
acknowledgment of sin is not contemplated, but 
the contrary. The word is one which expresses 
the act of an agent, and not the effect of that 
act upon its object; it is such a presentation of 
the truth as leaves the object without excuse for 
not believing (comp. John viii. 46; xvi. 8; 1 
Cor. xiv. 24; Eph. v. 11, 13; 1 Tim. v. 20; 2 
Tim. iv. 2; Titus i. 9, 13; ii. 15; Heb. xii. 6; 
Jas. ii. 9). The necessary consequence of re¬ 
buke thus defined may, indeed, be a dim, incho¬ 
ate perception of the right, but not necessarily 
that completed judgment , that conviction , which 
involves an acknowledgment even to self; and 
even this perception is not necessarily contem¬ 
plated in the use of the term. (In John iii. 20 ; 
viii. 9; the only other passages in which the 
term occurs, its use is peculiar. In the latter the 
man was his own rebuker— conviction preceded 
rebuke; in the former, the idea is somewhat 
similar—hero a dim perception of the fact of sin 
leads the transgressor, instinctively , to avoid tho 
light which will clearly manifest his unwortbi- 
ness.) The term iraidevetv is also too much re¬ 
stricted by Trench, ant} apparently by our 
author. The former writes: “II aitieveiv, being 
in classical Greek to instruct, to educate, is in 
sacred Greek to instruct or educate by means of 
correction , through the severe discipline of love,’ 1 
etc. This is the meaning of the English word 
chasten , which was used by our translators to 
render the word whenever, in tlieir judgment, 
the iraideia was castigatory (1 Cor. xii. 32; 2 
Cor. vi. 9; Ileb. xii. 6, 7, l6; see also ira/deia 
in Ileb. xii. 6, 7, 8, 11; and iraidevrgq % Ileb. xii. 
9) ; but it is by no means the established sacred 
usage of the original term. That fatherly cor¬ 
rection was not always contemplated, see Luke 
xxiii. 16, 22 (and perhaps 1 Tim. i. 20); that 
castigation was not always implied, see Acts vii. 
22; xxii. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 25; Titus ii. 12; also 
iraideia, Eph. vi. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 16; and iraidevr^q 
Rom. ii. 20. An apparent force is given to the 
remark of Trench from the frequent recurrence 
of the word (and its allies) in Heb. xii., where 
it appears eight times out of the twenty-one in¬ 
stances of its New Testament use. These, how¬ 
ever, in an exegetical point of view, constitute 
but one appearance. It appears in only thirteen 
independent passages; in three of these only do 
the contexts require us to limit its specific mean¬ 
ing to the training of castigation (Heb. xii. 5-10; 
1 Cor. xi. 32; 2 Cor. vi. 9—possibly four , if we 
include 1 Tim. i. 20); and in seven this specific 
meaning is excluded by the context (see above). 
The classical force of the word is retained in 
the Scriptures. Its proper meaning is to disci¬ 
pline^ to educate; and into this education enter 
all the elements of spiritual training. Waidevetv 
includes k/Jyxuv. A context may, indeed, limit 


the education spoken of to one specific kind. 
In such case only have we a right to regard it 
as limited. In the passage under conside¬ 
ration, in which sin is referred to, doubt¬ 
less, chastisement was contemplated; but we 
should not suppose that chastisement alons 
was in the view of the Divine speaker. 
This very epistle entered into the iraideia .— 
E. R. C.] 

[Be zealous, therefore, and repent.— 

“This word (Cr/Aeoe), through £jy/.oc connected 
with tfo and thus with l^eardq (ver. 15), is chosen 
as the special word of exhortation, with special 
reference to the lukewarmness/’ etc. Trench. 
“Be earnest, strenuous, ardent, in your pur¬ 
pose to exercise true repentance, and to turn 
from the error of your ways.” Barnes. —E. 
R. C.] 

Ver. 20.—This vers© also makes part of 
the special word to Laodicea; it is not, 
therefore, an epilogue to the whole (Vit- 
ringa). Yet the entire proceeding here de¬ 
scribed forms a picture which closes the pre¬ 
ceding epistles and touches upon the approach¬ 
ing Parousia. 

The door. —Generally interpreted, the door 
of tho heart, the knocking being referred to the 
word of God, the Holy Ghost, special visitations. 
[Compare Song of Sol. v. 2-6.—He knocks in 
every incident of providence—in every act of 
iraideia —that produces the thought of Himself 
in tho mind.—E. R. C.] The door of the heart 
however, is the personal liberty. The standing 
before this door is expressive of three things: 1. 
Christ is not in the heart of the lukewarm; 2. 
He recognises the liberty of shutting Him out 
which the lukewarm person possesses; 3. He 
makes a positive assault upon that unfreeness 
which lies in the abuse of liberty. The Lord's 
knocking in the last time is a synthesis of the 
threatening presages of judgment and llis word. 
According to Bengel, the promise, I will tup 
with him, must be understood of the earthly life: 
he with Me , of the heavtnly. The promise, 
however, distinguishes in a general manner a 
lower and higher grade of spiritual life (Martha, 
Mary). Our passage has nothing to do with the 
figure of the Marriage; it treats of the estab¬ 
lishment of a personal intimate relationship be¬ 
tween Christ and the individual church, or, bet¬ 
ter, the individual soul. [Compare John xiv. 
21-23.—E. R. C ] 

Ver. 21. The promise, in its special greatness, 
certainly corresponds to the special greatness 
of the victory to be gained by the Laodicean 
(Ebrard); in its peculiar nature, however, it 
also forms a contrast to the destruction whence 
he must tear himself. According to Diister- 
dieek, this promise is merely the greatest and 
last. But as the final promise it points, with 
peculiar expression, to the all-embracing, con¬ 
summate victorious form of the heavenly glory. 
Diisterdieck justly discards the distinction of 
ditferent thrones of the Father and the Son 
(Calov.), referring to the oneness of the throne 
in ch. xxii. 1. [Is it not a promise of kingship 
in the Basileia (comp. Dan. vii. 27; Matt. xxv. 
21; Luke xxii. 30; and the Excursus on the 
Basileia, p. 93 sqq.) ?—E. R. G] 
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SUPPLIMENTABY REMARKS ON THB HISTORICAL 
REALIZATION OF ’THE PROPHETIC 
CHURCH-PICTURES. 

We wish, first of all, to establish the following 
points: 

1. The seven epistles are by no means episcopal 
letters designed as an introduction to the Apoca¬ 
lypse: they are prophetic letters, constituting the 
first part of the Apocalypse itself, and forming a 
foundation for the whole.* 

2. Hence, the life-pictures of the seven 
churches are not merely historical portraits of 
the Apostolic Church (issued through an episco¬ 
pal medium, but of propbetio depth and form); 
they are also prophetic types of churchly condi¬ 
tions. which shall hold good until the end of the 
world. 

8. Still, we should bind ourselves to the gen¬ 
eral chronological Church-historical conception 
of the Apocalypse if, in the succession of these 
pictures, we were to pretend to.discover distinct 
periods of Church-history, f 
4. Notwithstanding this, the Prophetio Spirit 
has, out of the synchronistic coordination of the 
seren Asiatic churches, indubitably made an 
ideal succession which, in its beginning and end, 
is at the same time unmistakably historical. For 
Ephesus is manifestly a picture of the Church 
toward the end of the apostolic time, whilst Lao- 
dicea pictures it as it shall be in the last time, 
according to the fundamental traits of that time, 
as predicted Matt. xxiv. 37 sqq. And thus indi¬ 
vidual attempts at exposition, conceiving of the 
seren churches as historical periods, may be 
worthy of notice ; in any case, the ideal founda¬ 
tion, the prophetic view of a spiritual world-his¬ 
torical process of development, suoh as we have 
sketched above, must be retained. The attempts 
themselves, however, are by their disagreement 
characterized as mere attempts. 

The construction of the Catholic Theologian 
Holzhauser is incorporated by Haneberg in his 
History of Biblical Revelation , p. 690 : 

1. Ephesus : End of the apostolio age. 2. 
8xtrna : Time of the martyrs. 3. Pkrgamus 
—Confession of faith: Time of the great Church 
fathers, from the fourth to the sixth century. 4. 
Tbyatira —Laudable condition: Time of the 
Church's domination, from Justinian to Charle¬ 
magne ; warning (?) against worldliness—Jeze¬ 
bel. 5. Sardis: Semblance of Christianity; the 
prevailing condition of the Church at the present 
time. 6. Philadelphia —Destitute of exterior 
power, yet witnessing a faithful confession: Per¬ 
haps onr immediate future. 7. Laodicea, i. c., 
people's judgment: The end. 

• [Are they not, on Lange's own hypothesis, both episco¬ 
pal and prophetic ? Kpi-copal, as coming from the great 
Shepherd and Bi*hnp of souls (1 Pet. ii. 25) to the individual 
chorebee in Asia Minor primarily addressed; and also to 
these portions of the Church throughout the Ages respectively 
prophesied concerning, through the medium of these indi¬ 
vidual churches as types.—E. R. C.] 

♦ TWe should so bind ourselves, if we pretended (or en- 
dravored, to discover such distinct periods. If it be re¬ 
cognised that all the types may be exemplified at any one 
t m*. although only one predominantly, there is no such 
binding. Manifestly when these epistles were written, all 
tSe types exist©! as realities ; bat, almost certainly, the ex¬ 
isting Bph-sns represented the predominant character of the 
then extant Church. See Additional Note, beginning in the 
(oliowing column, and paragraph 4 above.—E. ft. C.J 


Sander furnishes a Protestant pendant to this: 

1. Ephesus: Like Holzhauser. 2. Smyrna: 

As above. 3. Pergamus: Period from Constan¬ 
tine the Great to the middle of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. 4. Thyatira: From the middle of (he 
eighth century to the Reformation. 6. Sardis: 
Time of dead orthodoxy, from the end of the 
sixteenth century to about the latter half of the 
eighteenth. 6. Philadelphia : Church of 
Brotherly Love, signalized by the phenomena of 
Pietism, Herrnhutism, Methodism. 7. Lao¬ 
dicea: Picture of the final period. 

We can affirm with certainly that the seven life- 
pictures are continued side by side through all 
ages of the Church; now one, and now another, 
predominating; one prevailing at this place and 
another at that. There have been illust rations of 
the figure of Jezebel in all ages. And were there 
no Philadelphia in the very last time, where 
would the Lord find His Bride ? 

[Additional Note on the Historioo-pro- 
phetio Character of the Seven Churches. 

—As to the nature of the Seven Churches, there 
are three (logically) possible hypotheses. I. The 
Historic—that they were merely seven churches 
in Asia Minor; II. The Prophetic—that (having 
no proper historic character, as existing when 
the Apocalypse was written), they, represent 
merely seven ages of the Church ; ILL The His- 
torico-prophetio—that they were seven churches 
then existing, but also typical of seven periods 
of Church history. The generic Historico-pro- 
phetic hypothesis is divisible into two species: 

1. The simple Historico-prophetic—that merely 
seven prophetic periods were indicated ; 2. The 
complex Historico-prophetic—that seven periods 
were indicated in which all the typos should be ex¬ 
emplified, one exemplification however being pre¬ 
dominant in each period, in tho order indicated. 
There have been few, if any, supporters of the II. 
hypothesis; nearly all commentators who have ad¬ 
vocated the prophetio character of the churches, 
have admitted that the types were realized in the 
churches mentioned. It is probable, also, that 
there are no advocates of the I,, or Historic, hypo¬ 
thesis, who do not also admit that the seven his¬ 
toric churches were, in some sort, representative 
of churchly conditions that should be exempli¬ 
fied throughout all periods of the present dis¬ 
pensation. Thus Trench (who, in an exceed¬ 
ingly able Excursus at the end of his work on 
The Epistles to the Seven Churches , opposes the III., 
or what he styles the “ Periodist,” hypothesis, 
admits that 1. “ These seven epistles, however, 
primarily addressed to these Beven churches of 
Asia, were also written for the edification of the 
Universal Church ;” 2. “These seven churches 
of Asia are not an accidental aggregation, which 
might just as conveniently have been eight, or 
six, or any other number; that, on the contrary, 
there is a fitness in this number, and that these 
seven do in some sort represent the Universal 
Church ; that we have a right to contemplate the 
seven as offering to us the great and leading as¬ 
pects, moral and spiritual, which churches gath¬ 
ered in the name of Christ out of the world will 
assume. ... (But) though not exhaustive, . . . 
they give us on a smaller scale o»c rv tv-<& the 
grander and more recurring featuros of that life 
(the new life which Christ brought into the 
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world); are not fragmentary, fortuitously strung 
together; but have a completeness, a many- 
sidedness, being selected probably for this very 
cause; here, perhaps, being the reason why 
Philadelphia is included and Miletus past by ; 
Thyatira, outwardly so insignificant, chosen, 
when one might have expected Magnesia or 
Tralles. . . . That these churches are more or 
less representative churches, and were selected 
because they are so; that they form a complex 
within and among themselves, mutually fulfill¬ 
ing and completing one another ; that the great 
Head of the Church contemplates them for the 
time being as symbolic of the Universal Church, 
implying as much in that mystic seven, and giv¬ 
ing many other indications of the same.’* It is 
also probable that there are few, if any, who 
adopt the first species of the Historico-prophetic 
view, all the advocates of this generic hypothesis 
adopting more or less completely the second— 
the one designated in this note as complex. This 
latter specific view, is the one that will be advo¬ 
cated in this paper; as there is no danger of 
confusion it will be styled simply, Historico-pro¬ 
phetic. 

In order to the complete establishment of this 
hypothesis, three points must be proved: 1. That 
the Seven Churches are representative of the 
Universal Church. 2. That they are represen¬ 
tative of different forms of Church-life, each of 
which is always existent, to a greater or less de¬ 
gree, in every period of Church-history. 3. That 
they are, in their order, representative of the 
predominant characteristics of the Church in 
seven periods of herffiistory between the writing 
of the Apocalypse and the second Advent of Christ. 

1. The proof of the first of these points is 
ably set forth in the language of Trench, quoted 
above. The following, however, is presented as 
a more complete expose of the facts upon the view 
of which the truth of this proposition may be 
concluded, viz.: The nature of the Apocalypse 
as a Book for fhe Universal Church (chs. i. 1-8 ; 
xxii. 0-20 [10]); the mention of the seven 
churches in immediate connection with an Introduc¬ 
tion contemplating the Universal Church (comp, 
i. 1-3 with 4) ; the choice of the number seven 
(the sacred, mystio number, symbolio of complete¬ 
ness), when there were other, and in some in¬ 
stances, more prominent, churches in the geogra¬ 
phical district; the manifest parallelism of the 
seven candlesticks and the seven stars, with the 
seven Spirits of God, ch. i. 4; iii. 1 (“the Holy 
Ghost sevenfold in His operations” in the 
Church), and with the sevenfold description of the 
person of Christ, ch. i. 14-16 ; their being sym¬ 
bolized by tho seven-branched candelabrum of 
the Tabernacle (itself, doubtless a symbol of the 
one light-givingChurch, manifold in its branches) 
tended by the Great High Priest, ch. i. 13; ii. 1 
(see Notes); the characteristics of the respective 
churches which set forth every conceivable form 
of Church-life, each being the complement of all 
the others, as is each beam of the seven colored 
rainbow; the constant call throughout the epis¬ 
tles for all to hear (and heed) the things said 
unto the churches, a call manifestly contemplated, 
and in essence resumed, in the conclusion of the 
Book, where the address is unquestionably to 
the Universal Churoh (ch. xxii. 0-20); all these 


things are inconsistent with the idea that ch. L 
4—iii. 22, is an unnoted episode, in which merely 
seven churches (and these not, all of them, the 
most prominent even in their own geographical 
district) should have been addressed ; but, on 
the other hand, require the hypothesis that, 
whilst the seven churches specified were specifi¬ 
cally addressed, they were selected and ad¬ 
dressed as types of Church-life then existent, 
and that should continue to exist until Christ 
should come again. 

2. An d priori probability as to the truth of 
the second poiut— viz., that each of these forms 
typified a form existent in every period of Church 
history—arises from all that has beeu said under 
the preceding head. Manifestly, they were all 
existent, in the apostolic age, in the churches 
specified; and the most cursory view of history 
is sufficient to show that these churches have al¬ 
ways had their analogues—in every age, there 
has been somewhere , a Philadelphia, a Sardis, a 
Laodicea. 

8. The proof of the third point— viz., that the 
Seven Churches are, in their order, representative 
of the predominant characteristics of the Church 
in the seven periods of her history—is based en¬ 
tirely on observation of history. On this point 
Trknch, after stating objections to the hypothe¬ 
sis, remarks : “ But all such objections, with all 
those others which it would only be too easy to 
make, might indeed be set aside or overborne, if 
any marvellous coincidence between these epis¬ 
tles and the after-course of the Church’s devel¬ 
opment could be made out; if history set its seal 
to these, and attested that they were prophecy 
indeed ; for when a key fits perfectly well the 
wards of a complicated lock, and opens it with¬ 
out an effort, it is difficult not to believe that 
they were made for one another. But there is 
nothing here of the kind.” He admits that 
“ there are two or three fortunate coincidences 
here between the assumed prophecy and the 
fact. . . . Smyrna, for instance, represents ex¬ 
cellently well the ecclesia pressa in its two last 
and most terrible struggles with heathen Rome; 
so too for such Protestaut expositors as see the 
papacy in the scarlet woman of Babylon, the 
Jezebel of Thyatira appears exactly at the right 
time,” etc . Ilis principal objection— viz., that 
resemblance fails between the church of Phila¬ 
delphia and the churches of the Reformation, in 
that the latter suffered the “ open door ” set be¬ 
fore them “ to so great an extent to be closed 
again ”—is based altogether upon his own inter¬ 
pretation of the open door —that it was to the hea¬ 
then. If by this be understood an open door to 
the Kingdom of Heaven (see Note on ch. iii. 8), 
which had been previously closed by those who 
made void the law of God by their traditions 
(comp. Matt, xxiii. 13; Luke xi. 62), the coinci¬ 
dence becomes no less striking than in the case 
of Smyrna. And if by Jezebel is. understood, 
not the scarlet woman of the Papacy, but a* 
world-element brought into a position ot power 
in the Church by the unholy marriage of Church 
and State—in time assuming the position of a 
teacher and introducing heathen abominations 
(see Note on ch. ii. 20), the coincidence between 
Thyatira and the period following the union be¬ 
comes more striking than as presented above. 
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The scheme Bet forth in the following para¬ 
graph, which, as to the great periods indicated, 
is substantially that of Vitringa, is suggested 
for consideration. It may here be remarked 
that, upon the supposition of the truth of the 
hypothesis, it does not necessarily follow that 
the different periods should have distinctly de¬ 
fined termini; it is rather to be expected that, 
like the colors of the rainbow, the characteristics 
of adjacent periods, manifestly distinct in their 
central portions, should blend into one another 
at each beginning and end. 

Ephesus : The Church of first love, but de¬ 
clining—the primitive era extending to a time 
between the date of the Apocalypse and the De- 
dan persecution, A. D. 250. Smyrna: the 
Church faithful in trial—the period of persecution 
extending from near the beginning of the third 
century to about A. D. 312. Peroamus: The 
Church beginning in persecution (martyrdom of 
Antipas), subsequently brought under the pro¬ 
tection of the rworld-power (dwelling [i KaroiKeiv= 
teeure habitation ] where Satau’s throne is), earn¬ 
est in working and faithful in the confession of 
essential truth, yet having those who, like Ba¬ 
laam, taught the world-power to seduce to hea¬ 
then customs—the period beginning at the close 
of persecution, A. D. 812, and extending through 
the era of Constantine to about A. D. 700. (This 
was the period of Athanasius, Basil, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom; of the protests 
against Arianism and Pelagianism; of the first 
fire (Ecumenical Councils; and also of the intro¬ 
duction of pompous ceremonies and image wor¬ 
ship, after the manner of the heathen). Thya- 
tiha : The Church of earnest working, yet of 
unholy union with the world-power, in which 
the State itself, as an authority and a permitted 
teacher, established heathen rites—a period inti¬ 
mately connected with the former, yet in its cul¬ 
mination different; having its roots, indeed, in 
the era of Constantine, but, as a distinct period, 
really beginning with the transformation of al¬ 
liance into marriage with the 8tate, culminating 
in the era of Charlemagne, and running on until 
lost in the period typified by Sardis, at some time 
before A D. 1200. (This was a period of great 
charities and extensive missionary operations in 
Britain and throughout northern, central and 
eastern Europe, and yet of unholy union with, and 
subjection to, the civil power. In the West, the 
right of patronage was developed, the right of kings 
to confirm and invent bishop » was established, and 
that of the emperor to confirm the election of the 
Pope; in the East the subservience of the Church 
was still more complete. Heathenish customs, 
which at the first seemed to have been adopted 


out of compliance with the world, now became, 
especially in the East, a matter of state control. 
On the subject of image worehip t Gieseler well re¬ 
marks that “orthodoxy changed according to 
court caprice ; ” it was abolished by Leo Isauri- 
cus, A. D. 726 780, but restored by the infamous 
Irene, who, A. D. 787, summoned a Synod at 
Nice, which, under her authority and influence, 
decreed in its favor; again, under imperial au¬ 
thority, it was abolished, and again restored by 
the Empress Theodora, who, A. D. 842, insti¬ 
tuted a yearly festival [ fi Kvptaicr) rrjg opdofiot-iag] 
in commemoration of its establishment [see Giese- 
ler’s Church History , Period III. Div. 1; aud His¬ 
torians generally on Century Vill ]. This was 
an extended period in which ample space was 
given for repentance.) Sardis: The Church of 
uncompleted works, of mere ritual observances, 
of spiritual death ; in which, however, a few 
living souls wero found—the period blending 
with the spiritual declensions of the preceding, 
and extending through the dark ages to the Re¬ 
formation. This was a period in which true re¬ 
ligion was confined almost entirely to small 
and oppressed bodies, as the Paulicians, Albi- 
genses and Waldenses. Philadelphia: The faith¬ 
ful Church, to bo preserved, before whose mem¬ 
bers was set an open door to the Kingdom—a 
period beginning with the “ morning star of the 
Reformation,” near A. D. 1400, and extending in 
appreciable degree to the present time. Laodi- 
cea : The outwardly prosperous , but lukewarm 
Church. Has not this period already begun? 
That this is a day of unequaled outward pros¬ 
perity for the Church is acknowledged by all. Is 
it not also a period of lukewarmness even in Pro¬ 
testant lands? It is true that this is a time in 
which, as compared with the absolute works of 
former days, great schemes of Christian benefi¬ 
cence are in operation. Spiritual warmth, how¬ 
ever, is to be estimated, pot by the absolute 
amqunt of work performed, but by the propor¬ 
tion which that amount bears to ability. The 
existing schemes of beneficence are sustained 
and operated by only a portion of the nominal 
Church ; and still further, they bear a scarce ap¬ 
preciable proportion to the ability even of the 
portion nominally engaged in them. In point of 
fact, are not these schemes the work of the Phila¬ 
delphia which, still preserved, is embosomed 
within the increasing Laodicea?*—E. R. C.] 

* [Sib Isaac N ewton presented a peculiar prophetic scheme. 
He referred the seven churches to ihe times of the fifth 
and sixth seals, which he placed between the periods of the 
division of the Empire under Dioclesian, A. 1). *2b5, end A. 
1). 37b. All these churches, ho held, wero destroyed, with 
the exception of Smyrna and Philadelphia, which were con¬ 
tinued as the two Witnesses of oh. xi. 3*— E.R. C.J 
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SECTION SECOND. 


The Seven Seals. 


Chap. IV. 1—VL 17. 


A. —IDEAL HEAVENLY WORLD-PICTURE CONCERNING THE 8EVEN SEALS. STAND¬ 
POINT OF THE SEER IN HEAVEN. THE HEAVENLY WORLD AS THE 
ARCHETYPE AND FINAL GOAL OF THE EARTHLY WORLD. 


Chap. IV. 1— V. 14. 


a. Translation of the Seer to Heaven . 

1 After this [these things] I looked [saw 1 ], and, behold, a door was [om. «*w] 
opened [set open] in heaven : and the [that] first voice’ which I heard was [ om. 
was] as it were of [om. it were of] a trumpet talking [speaking] with me; [,] which 
said [saying 2 ], Come up hither, and I will show thee things which must he here- 

2 after [after these things]. And [om. And 3 ] Immediately I was in the Spirit [spirit]: 


b. The Throne , the Sitter thereon , and His Government. 

And, behold, a throne was set [stood 4 ] in heaven, and one sat on the throne [upon 

3 the throne 5 one sitting].* And he that sat [the one sitting] was [om. was 7 ] to look 
upon [in appearance] like a jasper and a [om. a] sardine stone: and there was 
[om. there was] a rainbow round about the throne, in sight [appearance] like unto 

4 [om. unto] an emerald. And round about the throne were [om. were] four and 
twenty [twenty-four 8 ] seats [thrones] : and upon the seats [thrones] I saw [I sawj 
four and twenty [twenty-four 8 ] elders sitting, clothed in white raiment [garments]; 
and they had [om. they had 10 ] on their heads crowns of gold [golden crowns]. 

5 And out of the throne proceeded [go forth] lightnings and thunderings and voices 
[voices and thunders] : 11 and there were [om. there were] seven lamps of fire burning 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

I Ver. 1. [B*. gives tlbmv. —B. R. C.J 

* V'?r. 1. Instead of Arfyowaa [Rec., P. X*-]» read keyutv, [with X 1 A. B*., Lach., Words., Alt, Treg., and Tiscli.— 

E. R. C.] 

» Ver. 2. The xal before tvBin* Is not firmly established, according to & A. [B% etc.; P. gives it. Lach., Worda, Alt, 
Treg., and Tiscli., omit.—E. R. C ] 

* Vcr. 2. [The original is cxciro, the literal translation of which would be lay ; the English idiom requires stood. 

K R C.] 

* Vcr. 2. 'Birl ri»v Botvov, comp. Dusterdieck, p. 209. [Rec., with P., gives rov Bp6vov ; X- A. B*., Lach., Words., Alt, 
Treg., and Tisch., rbvBpovov. —E. R. C.] 

* Ver. 2. [“ This order is retained by the Latin and German Verss., Syr., It., Fr n 8., —Daub., Woodh., Sharp., Treg., Kenr.” 
( Alford). Dr. Lillie.—E. R. C.J 

t Ver. 3. Against the V* before ofioiot [given by Rec., P. and Vulg.J, Codd. X- A. B*. 

8 Ver. 4. Each time eixoai riotrapt* without xai. It is a perplexing question whether the second twenty-four is con¬ 
nected with the thrones or with the riders. The thrones , however, have their number from the elders —not vice versa. The 
rov? before the twenty-four elders [with B*.J would certainly be premature here. [The correct reading of this entire passage is 
exceedingly doubtful. The Rec. gives k<u xvxA60ev row Bp6vov Bpov oi elxooi xal riiroaptr xai €iri rows 0pdwovc el&orrovt 
eiKOOt xai rioeapas wptcrfivTipovt KaBit/xivovt. All the authorities omit *<u before W«r« rapt? in both instances, and also 
«l8ov. In the first sentence Lach. aud Tisch., with X- and A., give Bpovovs, Words., Alf., Treg., with B*., give Bpov ou 
Words., Tisch., and Treg., with B.*, give the second clause as the Rec., with the omission of st&ow and xai (Treg. and Tisch., 
also with P., omit the second tows); Lach. and Alford, with A., read ^iri tow? six. riov. Bpovov* rrpecr. xaf Cod. X- omits ail 
the words between «irl and rivoapt* inclusive. In Che judgment of the Am. Ed. the reading of X- to to be preferred; in 
the face of the groat critical authorities on the other side, however, he cannot venture to remove this danse from the text. 
The reading of Tregelles (which Lango supports) is adopted iu the translation.—E. R. C.J 

* Ver. 4. [“ All the recent editors reject eZSov on the authority of A. B., ... I recommend that this reading be fol¬ 
lowed, but, in order to mark the change of construction, would leave / saw in italics, as a supplement, extracted from tbs 
(Sow of vor. 2. See Win. $ 64,3.1.” Dr. Lillie’s Notes, etc.— E. R C.J 

Ver. 4. The i<rx w before ini r. x. unfounded. [It is omitted by X- A. B*. P n and critical authors generally.—E.R-C.J 

II Ver. 6. [The order $wvaX xai fipovraU is given by Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., in accordance with X- A. B*. P.— 
B. R. C.J 
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6 before the throne, 1 * which are the 18 seven Spirits of God. [;] And [and] before the 
throne there was loin, there was-ins. as it were] a sea of glass [glassy sea] 14 like 
unto crystal: and in the midst of the throne, and - round about the throne, were 

7 [om. were] four beasts [living-beings 16 ] full of eyes before and behind. And the 
first beast [living-being] was loin, was] like a lion, and the second beast [living-be¬ 
ing] like a calf [bullock 16 ] ; and the third beast [living-being] had [having] a [the] 
face as IT [t/w. of] a man, and the fourth beast [living-being] was [om. was] like a 

8 flying eagle. And the’ 8 four beasts [living-beings] had each of them [each one of 
them having] 19 six wings lins. apiece*] about him [«a about him ] 21 ; and they were 
[ om. they were—ins. round about and within were] 12 full of eyes within [om. within] : 
and they [om. they] rest lins. they have] not lins. by] day and [m by] night, say¬ 
ing, Holy, holy, holy,* 8 Lord God [iiw. the] Almighty [or All-ruler 74 ], which [who] 

9 was, and [tns. who] is, and lins. who] is to come [cometh]. And when [whenso¬ 
ever] those [the] beasts [living beings] [ww. shall] give glory and honor and thanks 
to him that sat [sitteth] on [upon] the throne, who [to him that] liveth for ever 

10 and ever [into the ages of the ages], the four and twenty elders lins. shall] fall 
down before him that sat [sitteth] on [upon] the throne, and [ins. shali] worship 
him that liveth for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages], and litis, shall 25 ] cast 

11 their crowns before the throne, saying, Thou art worthy, O Lord [our Lord and 
God],* 6 to receive [take] lins. the] glory aud lins. the] honor and [ins. the] power: 
for thou hast created [didst create] all things, and for thy pleasure [on account of 
thy will] they are [were 27 ] and were created. 


Chap. V. 1—14. 

e. The Sealed Book of the World 1 s Count. Lamentation and Comfort touching the Sealed Book with the 

Dark Enigmas of the Worlds Uittory. 

1 And I saw in [upon} the right hand of him. that sat [sitteth] on [upon] the 
throne a book [scroll] written within and on the back [or, without 28 ] side [om. 


K. 1L Ver * ^ brac * eto a ' rro * after 0p<S*' ov . h* accordance with B*. Lach., Treg., and Tisch., omit with X s *. A. P.— 

M i/er. 5. [Alford brackets tA in respect of its omission by B*.; Lach., Words., Treg., Tisch. give it with X 8 *- A. P. and 
Bee—E.R.C.J 

14 Ver. 6. f “ The adjective is retained here by Latin and German Versa., Dt.; Wakef., Woodh., etc. (Comp. IToraco, 
Cbrsa. IV. 2, * Vitreo . . Punto;' and Milton, P. L. VII.619: * The clear hyaline, the glassy sea ’).” Da. LiLUt’a Soles, etc. 
-B.R.C.] 

** Ver. 6. [‘ The E. V.* beasts' is the most unfortunate word that could be imagined. A far better ono is that now 
generally adopted, 4 Kcing-creatures the only objection to it being that when wo come to vers. 9,11, wo give the idea, in 
cuajoining * living-creatures ’ aud created (ficTura?), of a close relation which is not found in the Greek.'' Alford. — 
E-R.C.1 

w Yer. 7. [ M M^rgo? is not necessarily to be pressed to its proper primary meaning, as indicating tho young calf in 
distinction from the grown bullock ; tho LXX. use it for an ox generally, in Exod. xxii. I; Lev. xxii. £3; also Exod. xxix. 
10, and Gen. xii. 16.” Alford.— E. R. C.J 

Ver. 7. Tbo reading to? avBpuirov, In accordance with A., etc. Cod. X* reads otherwise, still. [Cod. X. reads: to? 
byuow avOpmwov ; Wordsworth, with B.*, omits «o?; Alford brackets ; Lach., Tisch., and Treg. read with A.—E. K. C.J 

u V«r. S [B*. and Rec. omit tA. — E. R. tVJ 

li Yer. 8. The resiling: iv <a6 ’ (v avrotv «%ov. [Lochmann, as Lange, Alford, and Tisch., give Kad' (v airratv, with 
A. P.; (B*. also gives tv kcl9' iv, out omits avruv ); Wordsworth follows the Rec., fv saO’ eavro; Tregelles, with «. and 
Vulg., gives iv tKatrrov aunoe. Alf., Treg., and Tisch., with A., give e\u>v; Lach. and Words., with B*., exov; X. Rdo. 
Yulg.. ctgoe. The readings of Treg. ore adopted in the translation.—E. B. C.J 

* Y’er. 8. |Por the force of dvd , see Winer, g 40. b.—E. R. C.] 

* Yer. 8. [There is great difference amongst critical editors os to the connection of Kvic\6Bev. Treg. agrees with Rec. 
in connecting it with the preceding irripuyae if; Lach., Words., Alford, Lillie, Tisch., with Vnlg. and Lange, connect with 
koi ivmOtr. hLillub thus support-* the latter arrangement (Notes, etc .).- *‘(1) Assuming i\°v or i^tov and yiuovatv to be 
the tru- readings, the structure of the whole verse is simplified ; (2), the other arrangement does not harmonize with the 
cherubic appearances before referred to, ver. 7; (3), and might havo precluded the Seer’s minute observation of the other 
features (v-*rs. 6, 7), which first caught his eye; while, (4), the construction proposed is apparently required by tho e/u- 
wporOtr and orurO*v of ver. 6: and, (5), is that adopted by Yulg., Fr., 8.; Grot., Hamm., Beng., Sch., Wordsworth.” Cod. 
B*. has, after kvkXoO*v, *cai ifafcv. —E. R. C.J 

a Ver. 8. I For the unauthorized yifxovra of the Rec., all the modern critical editors, with X. A. B*. P., Yulg., etc^ read 
T i***9tv. —E. R. C.J 

*> Ver. 8. (The avto? occurs nine times In B*., and eight times in XL—E. R. C.] 

*• Ver. 8. [8ce Additional comment on ch. i. 8, p. 93 .—E. R. C.J 

* Ver. 10. I Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch. give fiaXom ri (v) with X**. A., Am., Fold.; /SaAAovcri is given by X*- B*.; 
Vulg. (Cl.) reads mittebant. —E. R. C.] 

■ Ver. 1L According to A. B*., etc. [Isich., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with X. A. B*., read & nvp to? sal o deb? rjnuyv (X. 
prefixes xtipu, and B*. subjoins 6 ayio?): P. gives Kvpte 6 deo? rjfxajv. Lange translates: our Lord and our God .—E. R. C.j 

*• Ver. II. [The Rec. eioa agrees with P. Lach., Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch*, with X- A. B*., give ^crav. B*. gives ovk 
on this Alfoed remarks : “ The remarkable reading ovk h<rav is worth notice, ‘ by reason of Thy will they were not, 
and Were created,’ i. e~. 4 they were created out of nothing.’ But besides the preponderance of authority the other way, 
there is the double chance that ov«c may have arisen from the preceding ov (<rou), and that it may have been an escape from 
the difficulty of fcav." —K. R. C.] 

* Cb ▼. 1. The reading: onurStv. so far as the sense Is concerned, the same as efwdeF. [Lach., Words , Alf M Treg*-ll**e, 
Tisch., with K A. give bwurikv, ifadtv is given by B*. P., Yulg., etc.; the reading: ip.wpoa0ev xai omoOtv in X-tOrigen, 
etc—B. R. C.j 
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2 side], sealed [ins. up] with seven seals. And I saw a strong angel proclaiming 
with [in 29 ] a loud [great] voice, Who is [is* 0 ] worthy to open the book [scroll], and 

3 to loose the seals thereof [of it] ? And no man [one] in heaven, nor in [upon] earth, 
neither [nor] under the earth, was able to open the book [scroll], neither [nor even]* 1 

4 to look thereon [upon it]. And I wept much, 8 * because no man [one] was found 
worthy to open and to read [ om. and to read] 83 the book [scroll], neither [nor even] 

5 to loot thereon [upon it]. And one of the elders saith unto me, Weep not: behold, 
the Lion [ins. that is] 84 of the tribe of Juda, the Root of David, hath [om. hath] 
prevailed [conquered] to open 85 the book [scroll], and to lopse [owk to loose] 80 the 
seven seals thereof [of it]. 

d. The Lion as the Lamb. 

6 And I beheld [saw], and, lo, [ om ., and, lo,] 87 in the midst 98 of the throne and of 
the four beasts [living-being*], and in the midst of the elders, stood [om. stood] a 
Lamb [ins. standing], as [i/w. if 89 ] it had been [om. it had been] slain, having 
seven horns and seven eyes, which 40 are the seven Spirits of God sent forth 41 into 

7 all the earth. And he came and took the book [om. the book 49 ] out of the right 
hand of him that sat [sitteth] upon the throne. 


e . Worship of the Lamb . 

8 And when he had taken the book [scroll], the four beasts [living-beings] and [ms. 
the] four and twenty [twenty-four] elders fell down before the Lamb, having every 
one [each] of them [of them ] harps 48 [a harp], and golden vials full of odours [in- 

9 cense], which are the prayers of [ins. the] saints. And they sung [sing] a new song, 
saying, Thou art worthy to take the book [scroll], and to open the seals thereof 
[of it] : for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed [didst buy] us [or om. us 44 ] to God 
by [with] thy blood out of every kindred [tribe], aud tongue, and people, and na- 

10 tion; And hast made [didst make] us [them 45 ] unto our God^kings [a kingdom 47 ] 
and priests : w and we [they] shall 49 [or om. shall] reign on [upon or over] 80 the 

11 earth. And I beheld, and I heard [or ins. as 61 ] the [or a] voice of many angels 


* Ver. 2. In accordance with A. B*. [X.], etc., /v(<fxavj}). [So also Lach., Words., Alford, Treg., and Tiach.; Rec. with 
P., Vnlg., etc., omits iv. —K. R. C.J 

80 Ver. 2. Tlio eoru' afb*r n'y is omitted, which throws a stronger emphasis on a( toy. [Ft is omitted by critical editors 
generally, in accordance with X- A. P.. etc.; Rec., with Ynlg., inserts it before a£toy, and B*. after that word.—K. R. C.l 

81 Ver. 3. [Wordsworth and Alford give ovii throe times ; Lachmanu aud Tregeilcs give ovSt ovSi, oure, with A.; TucL, 
with B*., gives oure thrice; and X-, oure twice, omitting the intermediate. See also Winer, § 55 b. (d.)—E. R. C.J 

88 Ver. 4. IIoAu instead of iroAAa, in accord ince with 13*. [a-oAuel, X. [P.]« etc. 

88 Ver. 4. Kai avayvUivai is omitted. [So Lach., Words., Alford, Treg., Tisch., with X- B*. P., etc. —E. R. C.J 

« Ver. 6. The is omitted. [So all the recent critical editors, with X- A. B*. P., etc.—E. R. C.] 

* Ver. 5. The reading auotfat, in accordance with A. [X-l aud many others, against avoiyav [B*.]. 

88 Ver. 6. [Lach.. Words., AIL, Treg., Tisch., with A. B*. P., Amiat., etc., omit Au<rat, which is given by Rec., Vale. 
{Cl.).— R. R. C.] 

w Ver. 6. The clause «al i$ov, supported by B. [?], etc., is also supported by the context. The Seer wishes to pnejmro 
his readers for an unexpected, groat and now vision. It seems most hazardous to erase the two words. [B*. does not sup¬ 
port the clause. It is omitted by Lachmann, Wordsworth, Alford, Tregelles, Tisch., with X- B*. P., etc. A. and Vulg. giva 
it.—E. R.C.1 

88 Ver. 6. [Lange translates: “ the middle point.” Alford translates: “ the midst,” commenting: “ the words seem to 
indicate the mi<ldle point before the throne.”—E. R. C.] 

® Ver. 6. [For the translation as if, see Robinson under «y, B. a; Kuhner, §312, 6.—E. R. C/J 

80 Ver. 6. Unimportant variations, see in Diisterd. [X- A. and Vulgate give ot; Tischendorf with B* n give* A— 

E. R. C.J 

81 Ver. fl. The reading awo<rrt\X6tiera has B., and the sense, in its favor. [So Wordsworth ; Alford and Tischendorf 
read ajr*<rraA/meVa, with X.; Lach. and Treg., anearaAueyoi, with A.—E. R. C.J 

88 Ver. 7. Without /Si/SAto?. [Lach.,Alierd, Tregelles, and Tisch., with X- A., omit t& fiifikiov ; Wordsworth gives it; 
B*. gives rjv. —K. R. C.] 

« Ver. 8. [.Modern editors, with X- A. B*. P., give KiSapav.— E. R. C.] 

88 Ver. 9. Against the insertion of ^ay are Cod. B. [?], etc. Still more opposed to it is the context, for i^iay would refer to 
the living-beings as well as to the olders. Hence we should read avrouy in ver. 10 also, in accordance with Codd. A. ILetc. 
[Lachmann, Wordsworth, Alford, and Tisch., with A., omit ij/aay ; Tregelles, with & B*. P., Vulgate, etc n gives it. It is 
marked above as doubtful.—E. R. C.] 

88 Ver. 10. [Criticil editors, with X- A. B*., give aurouy.—E. R. C.] 

88 Ver. 10. T<£ 0«<j» qtuav, omitted by A., is probably connected with the foregoing variations. [Lachmann and Aliord, 
with Am omit; Wordsworth, Tregelles, Tischendorf, wPh X* B*. P., Vulg., etc., give the expression.—K. R. C.| 

8T Ver. 10. BairiAetav. [Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, and Tisch., with X- A., give fiatrtheiav ; Words., with B* «£e_ 
reads BeuriAeiy.—E. R. C.] 

88 Ver. 10. [Cod. X« reads itpareiav.— E. R. C.] 

88 Ver. 10. Ba<rtAeuov<n!'. [Lachmann. Wordsworth, Alford, Tregelles, with A. B*., read as Lange. Tischendorf, with 
Cod. X- Amiat., Fuld., ToL, Hart., gires/SatriAeucrovviv; the Vulgate {Clem.) requires jScurtAevirojxeK. The weight or an¬ 
cient authority seems to me to be about equally divided between the present and tha/uriire forms; the oondition of thomo 
who utter the song (in heaven), together with the promise to the saints of future, authority upon and over the earth, in nay 
Judgment, require the future. —E. R. C.J 

Ver. 10. [For the force of ini witn the gen., see Winer, \ 47, a.—E. R. C.J 

M Ver. 11. [Tregelles and Tischendorf. with X-, give »y before dteniv; Lachmann and Wordsworth, with A. B*. (corr.l 
P., Vulgate, etc., omit; Alford brackets.—E. R. C.J A 
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round about [around®*] the throne, and the beasts [living-beings], and the elders: and 
the number of them was ten thousand times ten thousand [myriads of myriads], and 

12 thousands of thousands; Saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
[hath been] slain to receive [take] [ins. the] power, and riches, and wisdom, and 

13 strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing. And every creature which [that] i^ 3 in 
heaven, and on [upon] the earth,® 4 and under the earth,® 1 and such as are in [uponF] 
the sea, and all [things? 7 ] that are in them, heard I saying, [tns. To him that sitteth 
upon the throne and to the Lamb, be] Blessing [the blessing], and [ins. the] honor, 
and [ins. the] glory, and [in*, the] power [might], be unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, ana unto the Lamb [om. be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 

14 unto the Lamb] for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. And the four beasts 
[living-beings] said, Amen. And the four and twenty [om. four and twenty] 1 * 
elders fell down and worshipped him that liveth for ever and ever [om. him that 
liveth for ever and ever]**. 

* Ver. 11. [Recent editors, K- A.B*. P., Vulgate. etc., giro F. R. C.] 

11 Ter. 13. Without i<mr. [Lachmsnn, Wordsworth. Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, with & A. B*., omit etrriv after 8 
(It rd ); Tregelletj and Tischendorf omit it ajso after SoA datnj* with {<.; Lachm&nn and Alford give it in the latter place 
with A. B* P.; Wordsworth, with B*. P., reads a Jan.—B. R. C.] 

** Ver. 13. [Recent editors, with A. B*. P., etc., giro iiri rik yijr.—E. R. 0 ] 

* Ver. 13. [&$. omits inro*ana vtk yijf. which is given by A. B*., Vulgate, etc. —B. R. C.] 

•* Ver. 13. [Recent editors giro twi 1 % daXdunr^, with A. B*. P.; K and Vulg. give ip rn 6aXda<rjf. —B. R. C.] 

w Ver. 13. [Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, Tischoudorf, with X P., read ndvra; Wordsworth Ad Lange read wdyrat, with 
Takate; (Tregelles claims A. for wdvra, Alford cites it as roading ndvrac) ; B*. reads wdrra tea .1 wavra*. —E. R. C.j 

*• Ver. 14. [Bucowi riatrapn, which is supported by the Vulgate {Clem.), etc., is omitted by critical editors, with tf. A. 
B*. P., AwuaL, Fuld ., etc .—E. R. C.] 

* Ver. 14. This addition is not based even upon minuscules. 


EXEGETICAL AND'CRITICAL. 

[PRELIMINARY HOT! ON THB SYMBOLISM OF THB 
VISION.] 

By the American Editor. 

[ The question—What did the Apocalyptist he¬ 
'd ?—is one of great interest and importance. 
It is almost universally admitted, that he did 
not look upon the real Heaven and real angels. 
The scene he beheld was symbolic. But what is a 
symbol? What are the classes of symbols ? What 
relation do they bear to the object* symbolized ? 

It is not designed in this note to discuss the 
whole subject of Symbolism. For this, the writer 
does not feel himself to be, at present, prepared ; 
neither has he time or spaoe for so great a 
work. He would, however, present certain 
views which may prove helpful to a more tho¬ 
rough appreciation and understanding of the 
Apocalypse than at present obtains, and which 
also may be of use as preparatory to that com¬ 
plete discussion of the entire subject, which, in 
the not distant future, must be made. 

A Symbol may be defined to be a substantial 
(i real or apparently real ) sense image of some other 
object. Ordinarily, in the enumeration or classi¬ 
fication of symbols, not only are substantial objects 
given, but also attributives (such as acts, effects, 
relations, etc.), and chronological periods and 
mashers. These latter, for scientific purposes, 
are better classed as symbolic attributives , pe¬ 
riods and numbers, contemplating under the term 
Symbol only substantial (real or apparent) objects. 

' Symbols are of two essentially distinct classes, 
viz.: material and visional. The former are 
material things, such as the Tabernacle, the 
Mercy-Seat, the Candlestick, and the Cherubim 
of the Tabernacle, the Water of Baptism, and 
the Bread and Wine of the Lord’s Supper. 
Visional Symbols are those images, having the 
appearanoe of substantiality (simulacra), beheld 
10 


in ecstatic vision. The latter were the objects 
beheld by the Apooalyptists (Daniel, Ezekiel, 
John), and concerning these alone is it designed, 
in the present note, particularly to treat. It is 
here proper to remark, however, that whilst 
scientific arrangements of these two classes of 
symbols based on their nature will be somewhat 
different, those based on a consideration of their 
relations to the ultimate objects represented will 
be precisely similar, as will appear. 

As has just been hinted, Symbols may be 
classed on two essentially distinct principles: 
first , in respect of their nature; and, secondly , in 
respeot of their relations to the ultimate objects 
symbolised. 

The former, which, so far as the writer is 
aware, is the only classification that has been 
attempted, is exceedingly important; it is abso¬ 
lutely essential to a complete presentation of 
the subject of Symbolism. The following, 
adapted to meet the special views of the present 
writer, from Winthrop’s Essay on Prophetic 
Symbols , pp. 16 sqq. (and therein credited to 
Lord’s Theological and Literary Journal , Vol. III., 
pp. 688 sqq.), is presented for consideration.* 

L Living Conscious Agents. 

1. Intelligent, (1) the Zoo, Rev. iv. 6, 8, 9; 

(2) Angels; Men, etc. 

2. Unintelligent, (1) Brutes; (2) Monster 

Animals. 

II. Dead Bodies, suoh as the slain witnesses, 
Rev. xi. 8-11. 

III. Natural Unconscious Agents or Objects ; 

I as the earth, the sun, the moon, stars, 

I mountains, etc. 

IV. Artificial Objects in Ordinary Use : as 

candlesticks, crowns, swords, harps, etc. 


. * [Thi* table wm prepared with special reference to Vi¬ 
sional symbolization. It should be noted, however, that m 
form it preeents a classification, not of Visional Symbols 
themselvee, bat of the apparent elements thereof; by the 
Visional Symbol must be understood the simulacrum </ 
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A still more important classification, however, 
is to be made in respect of the relations existing 
between the symbol and the ultimate object 
symbolised. The following, which dees not 
profess to be more than tentative, is presented 
for consideration. 

The symbols ( simulacra ) beheld by John and 
the other Apocalyptists are at once divisible into 
two classes: Immediate find Mediate. The former 
immediately represent the ultimate object con¬ 
templated, as the eimulaera of Heaven, the 
Elders, the Angels; the latter represent the 
ultimate through the medium of some other 
object, as Ckriet is represented by the Simulac - 
rum of a Lamb, and a church by that of a candle¬ 
stick. This distinction is clearly implied in the 
narrative of John. Sometimes he wrote as 
though he directly beheld the ultimate objects; 
he saw Heaven, the Throne, and Him who sat 
thereon, and the Angels: and again he wrote, 
not as beholding the ultimate, but some object 
that represented it; he saw, not Jesus, not the 
Holy Spirit, but a Lamb representing the former, 
and Seven Lamps the latter. In the descriptive 
language of the Apocalyptist, the simulacra , 
which formed the common elements of the entire 
vision, were, so to speak, eliminated, and he 
wrote as though he directly beheld the things 
which the simulacra represented,—sometimes 
the ultimate object, sometimes the intermediate 
object that denoted the ultimate. In the former 
case, the eliminated simulacra were immediate; 
in the latter, mediate. In reference to the latter 
class, we occasionally find the Seer interpreting 
the symbol as in Rev. i. 20, “ The seven stars are 
(i. e. represent) the Angels,” etc. This was not 
always done, because, generally, it was unneces¬ 
sary, as in the case of the Lamb slain represent¬ 
ing Christ. It was done, however, with sufficient 
frequency to indioate the law. 

Immediate symbols are divisible into two orders, 
via.: (1) Similar, where the form of the simulac¬ 
rum corresponds with that of the ultimate, as 
where the simulacrum of a man symbolises a man; 
(2) ideal , where the form is not an image of the 
form of the ultimate , but is an ideal image (not, 
however, a likeness of some other known object) 
expressive of the qualities of the ultimate ,' as the 
(probably) ideal simulacra of the angels. 

Mediate symbols may be divided into three 
orders, viz.: (1) individual , where the eiihulacrum 
indicates an individual ultimate, as where the 
Lamb indicates Christ; (2) classical , where it 
indicates a class of individuals, substantial en¬ 
tities regarded as one whole, as where the 
simulacrum of a candlestick symbolised a church , 
and that of a woman, the universal Church; (3) 
aberrant,, where the simulacrum (always appa- 


the thing specified therein. With eertaln modifications the 
table may be regarded as presenting a classification of Ma¬ 
terial Symbols. These Are of two distinct, tbongh parallel, 
orders: the first, embracing those real existences that are 
themselves employed as Symbols—as the lamb of sacrifice, 
the bread of the Lord's Sapper; the second , consisting of ma¬ 
terial images'(of real or ideal existenciee) that are thus em- 
ployed—as the image of the flying fiery serpent, the Cfteru- 
bim of the Tabernacle . The above table presents a complete 
classification of the first of theee orders, in eo far as it is a 
classification of real existenciee that have been employed as 
Symbols; it bears to the second order a relation precisely 
similar to that which it bears to Visional Symbols.— 
K. R. C.j 


rently substantial) indicates as its ultimate, not 
a substantial, hut an ideal entity, as where the 
simulacrum of a sword indicates justice; and 
that of a horseman, war or pestilenoe. 

From the preceding classification we deduce 
five orders of-symbols, which may be designated 
with sufficient clearness as follows: I. Imme¬ 
diate-similar; II. Immediate-ideal; III. Mediate- 
individual; IV. Classical; V. Aberrant.* 

All the attributives of symbols (qualities, ac¬ 
tions, relations to other symbols, 'etc.) are them¬ 
selves symbolic, t. e. they represent some attri¬ 
butive of the ultimate object. They are of two 
kinds: Similar and Ideal. Similar , when some 
similar attributive is denoted, as where the 
walking, standing, speaking, pf the symbol de¬ 
notes that the individual symbolised walks, stands 
or speaks; Ideal , when something dissimilar is 
indicated. Thus the opening of the Seven Seals by 
the Lamb is Ideal; it denotes, not an actual 
opening of seals by Christ, but a disclosure of 
the previously ooncealed purposes of God. It 
may be observed that this division is analogous 
to the general divisions of the symbols them¬ 
selves, given in the preceding foot-note. It 
may also be remarked that in the case of Classi¬ 
cal and Aberrant Symbols, all the attributives 
are necessarily Ideal. 

Numbers as applied to symbols, whilst they 
cannot properly be olassed as attributives, have 
a like division. They are either Similar, de¬ 
noting a like number as applied to the ultimate, 
or Ideal. Chronological periods may be in like 
manner divided. 

One important fact in reference -to Visional 
Symbolization should here be distinctly noted, 
as its non-recognition has resulted in much 
confusion. A simulacrum may immediately repre¬ 
sent a Material symbol. Thus, for instance, in 
the real world, a throne is a real thing, even 
though it be at the same time a Material Symbol 
of established . sovereignty. Now in the F*- 
sional symbolization of a palace and its firtmi- 
ture, the simulacrum of the throne would be an 
Immediate Symbol: it would designate a really 
existent substance. The throne m the palace 
would be a Material Aberrant symbol indicating 
sovereignty. The simulacrum of that throne 
would be a Visional Immediate symbol repre¬ 
senting, primarily, a real throne. Such a 
Visional symbol, it should be remarked, would 
legitimately suggest that which the Material 
Symbol represented, and, under certain circum¬ 
stances, might be designed to suggest it. From 
these observations it follows that a Futioiutf 
Symbol may perform the double office (l) of 
immediately symbolising a Material Symbol as a 
substance, and (2) of aberrantly representing 
that which the Material symbol was designed to 
set forth. 


• [These orders may be mors scientifically deduced as 
follows: The*e are four general respects in which every 
symbol is related to Us ultimate object, vis.: as to (I) man¬ 
ner of representation, (2) correspondence of nature, (3> form. 
(4) number; and in each of these respects it must be rebated 
in ono of two alternative modes. Its relation must be In 
view of (1) manner of representation, either Immediate or 
Mediate; (2) correspondence of nature, either C or res pondent 
or Aberrant ; (3) form, either Similar or Ideal; (4) number, 
either Individual or Classical. From a combination of theee 
general divisions there would result, theoretically, sixteen 
distinct orders of symbols. Several of these, however, would 
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The effort will be made to apply the princi¬ 
ples set forth in this Note in additional notes 
and comments throughout the remainder of the 
Commentary.—B. R. C.] 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW.* 

Chs. iv. and v. 

THE SEVEN SEALS. 

The Vision of the Seven Seals embraces the 
history of the world,f reposing upon the foun¬ 
dation of the Divine counsel and government. 
Thia history is represented in its constant gra¬ 
vitation toward the end. It is, on the one hand, 
in its fearful form, the riddle of all riddles, a 
book sealed seven-fold; but, on the other hand, 
unsealed by the Lamb of Qod, by Christ and the 
spirit of Qis cross, it appears as the foundation 
of the Church's history, as the history of the 
Kingdom of God [Church]. Its Sovereign Ruler 
is the Rider on the white horse,J behind Whom 
the other terrible horsemen must ride as esquires. 
It is thus dynamically governed by the Christian 
idea or, rather, the personal Christ; its object 
being the renewal of mankind by the connection 
of all human suffering with the redemptive cru¬ 
cial suffering of the Lamb. The Lamb, as It 
' had been slain, is the central Personality, in the 
infinite life-giving operation of Its central suf¬ 
fering. As is the relation of the Logos to the 
world, of Christ to the human and spiritual 
world, so is the relation of Christ’s suffering to 
all the sufferings of humanity, down to the very 
depths of 8heol [Hades]. Accordingly, the vision, 
in respect of the celestial foundation which it con¬ 
stitutes, is the archetype of the world’s history— 
not its precursive counterpart, in accordance with 
Jewish ideas. See Diisterdieck, p. 211. The 
pioture of the world’s history, again,—especially 
its history in New Testament times—ch. vi., is 
the foundation of external Church history, in 
respect of its eschatological bearings; whilst 
the Church, in respect of its inner relations as 
exhibited in the seven Churches, is the ideal 
prxus\ of world-history. On the seven seals rest 

be impossible of realisation. Thus a symbol at once Aber¬ 
rant (i.'. differing in nature from its object) and Natural 
(t e. similar in farm) is inconceivable. And of those that 
are possible of realization, several have no exemplification in 
the Scriptures. The five orders given at>ove (all of which 
are exemplified In the Apocalypse) ore here reproduced, an 
eonmeration of the general divisions to which each belongs 
being given in the parenthesis. 

L Immediate-similar (Immediate, Similar, Correspondent, 
Individual*. • 

II. Immediate-ideal (Immediate, Ideal, Correspondent, 
Individual. * 

IIL Mediate-individual (Mediate, Ideal, Correspondent, 
Individual). 

IT. CU-eical (Mediate, Ideal, Correspondent, Classical). 

V. Aberrant (Mediate, Ideal, Aberrant, Individual). 

r • —E. R. C.] 

• [Additional comments, save in a few special instances, 
are reserved for Explanations in Detail, on pp. 160 sqq.— 
E.R.C.1 

t [If by world is meant the present mm - or dispensation, 
extending to the Second Advent and the complete establish¬ 
ment of the Bastleia, this statement is manifestly true, since 
th e sev enth seal include* the trumpets and the vials. If, 
however, by world is contemplated the earth, as the scene 
of life and activity, the statement cannot be accepted. See 
Introduction by the American Ed. also Lange on ch. i. 1. 
P- IAS.—I.R.C.] * 

X [For other interpretations of the Rider on the white 
fcoree, see Comm, on ch. vi. 2, p. 171.—B. R. C ] 

^ [ban*e reproduces this term fh>m the Latin. As there 
was no German word that could express his idea. It Is hardly 
possible that an English term can be found.—E. R. C.] 


the seven trumpets; on these, the seven thunders , 
and against these last, the apposition of the 
seven-headed dragon rears itself, calling forth, in 
its turn, with its two seven-headed [?] Antichris¬ 
tian organs, the seven anger^vials of judgment; the 
vials of anger being, as the end of the old world, 
the preliminary coudition of the new. 

The effort to decide whether John beheld the 
whole series of visions in an unbroken succes¬ 
sion, or whether prophetic sight ceased between 
the individual visions, and he set down by par¬ 
cels that which he had seen only in part 
(Bengel and others), is the result of a- ra¬ 
ther literal conception of the Apocalypse. 
The latter view overlooks the grand unity of 
the vision in its totality, a unity which is even 
distinctly expressed in chap, i., and without 
which the lively connection of the whole could 
be comprehended only through the assumption 
of immediate inspiration. On the other hand, 
the opposite theory ignores the freedom of 
the symbolic expression; in accordance with 
which the conception, given in its fundamental 
outlines on one Sunday, might be further de¬ 
veloped in, with and amid its setting forth in 
writing, being continually accompanied by pro¬ 
phetic evidence.* 

The sublime Heaven-scene of chs. iv. and v., 
introduced by the words, pera ravra eldov, is 
the type of all subsequent Heaven-scenes. And 
like the rest, it is, as a Heaven-picture, the pre¬ 
liminary condition of the earth-picture; in the 
sense, that is, of an absolute Providence of the 
Personal God—a Providence overruling the pro¬ 
gress and development of freedom in the world, 
in their human and demonio aspects, in the 
might of light and right (Urim and Tliummim), 
in order to the carrying out of judgment to the 
victory of salvation. 

Single Features of the Heaven-Scene. 

The Open Door in Heaven is the full unfolding 
of the Apocalyptic revelation even unto itsdeepest 
heavenly foundation. In the first stage of vision, 
Christ came to the Seer on earth, clarifying the 
condition of the Seven Churches, already histo¬ 
rically familiar to John, into a type of all future 
fundamental forms of the Church. In this new 
stage of vision, Christ transports John to Heaven 
itself:- this higher power of vision is signalized 
by the words: Immediately I teas in the spirit. 

The Throne of God needs no explanation: 
it denotes the absolute firmness of Ilis go¬ 
vernment.'!' He. sits upon the Throne—an ex- 


• [Tt Is somewhat difficult to determine from this passage 
what view Lange adopts. The most natural hypothesis 
seems to be that John beheld the visions like the nnfoldings 
of a panorama (see the frequent recurrence of the phrase 
fitra ravra ciSor, ch. iv. 1; vii. i. 9; xv. 6; xviii. 1; xix. 1, 
and similar expressions through the Book); and that he 
wrote as he beheld, or in the possible intervals dT vision (see 
ch. x. 4, where it is recorded that after heariQg the thunders, 
he was about to write, but was forbidden). The latter part 
of this hypothesis is not inconsistent with the idea that, aftef 
the completion of the entire vision, he wrote at leisure a full 
account of what he had seen and heard, on the basis of the 
notes he had previously taken.—E. R. C.] 
f [See Preliminary Note on p. 145 sqq., especially the 
concluding paragraph on p. 145. 

[Is not this symbol, primarily, significant of a Throne in 
Heaven —some glorious seat in the Heaven of Heavens where 
Jehovah specially manifests His glory? Secondarily, it is 
indicative not merely of the “firmness” of the Government 
of God. but of the fact thereof. The Throne— the visible seat 
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press!on of His glorious assurance of rictory. 
He sits upon the Throne as the Unique One, the 
Mystery of mysteries; and yet recognizable as 
the exalted Personality. He is also more particu¬ 
larly characterized by His symbolic appearance. 
The jewels, as such, denote the most noble life, 
light and imperishability in one. If we suppose 
the sardius, as the cornelian, the flesh-colored 
stone, to be expressive, not of the dirine penal 
righteousness—indicated by the hue of fire—but 
of God’s eternal relation to humanity through 
Christ, it is probable, that the jasper is sig¬ 
nificant of the Dirine Essence in the abstract, 
in its symbolical appearanoe everywhere mani¬ 
fest as essential light; and according to this, 
the diamond ,* and not the ordinary jasper, is un¬ 
doubtedly intended. 

The Rainbow , whose arch surrounds the 
Throne, is indicative of the fundamental tone of 
God’s government; judgment issuing in salva¬ 
tion—covenant faithfulness, an attribute pre¬ 
viously expressed by the rainbow of Noah. 
Amongst the colors of this rainbow, emerald 
[green] is pre-eminent; and it is to this that it 
is likened [ch. iv. 8] ; Divine promise demands 
human hope. 

The Occupant of the Throne is immediately 
surrounded by the twenty-four Elders , the ideal 
representatives of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment Theooracy, human spiritual princes; in 
respeot of their symbolical number represent¬ 
ing the minifying foundations of the Old and 
the New Covenant in the adornment of their hea¬ 
venly perfection— clothed in white raiment ; and by 
their golden crowns —the sign of their imperish¬ 
able royal freedom [and authority], won by sur¬ 
render to God—attested in God as His heroes 
(Israel=combatant of God). 

Before the Throne the whole governance of God 
is manifest. His alternate operations are light¬ 
nings , and voices , and thunders; lightnings of 
heavenly wohders, forming epoohs on the earth; 
voices , in which the fundamental idea of these 
lightnings becomes manifest; and far-reverbe¬ 
rating thunders , as periods of the rejuvenescence, 
extension and development of the Kingdom of 
God [Church], 

These operations are conditioned, however, by 
the Seven flaming Lamps [Torches] before the 
Throne, the Seven Spirits of God, as Fundamen¬ 
tal Forms of the personal and permanent Life : 
Revelation of God in His Logos or the eternal 


of the Sore reign—is the symbol of established government. 
On earth Jehovah now governs, and the fact become* evident 
to those who wisely consider; bat it is not patent: it is in 
measure hidden beneath the veil of what wo style the laws 
Of na'ure. In Heaven, however, it is immediately manifest 
that He upholds those laws, and governs in, and through, 
and above them.—E. B. O.J 

* [So also Ebrard conjectures. Wordsworth thus writes: 
** The Jasper (says Victorinus) is like water; the Sardine is 
like fire: and tons these stones seem to represent God's 
Majesty and Justice as seen in His judgments—that of the 
flood, and that of the Jlre of Sodom and of the Last Day. 
Or, rather, the union of these two colors; the one of a bril¬ 
liant and lively hue; the other of a deeper, fiery and darker 
hne, may perhaps be designed to symbolize the union of 
Mercy and Glory, with Justice and Majesty in the Godhead, 
especially in the Gospel dispensation (Rom. iU. 26). Simi¬ 
larly there is a combination of brightness and fire in Eze¬ 
kiel a Vision (Reek. 1. 4), which also displays the Rainbow 
(i. 28).”—B. R. C.] 

f [See additional comment under ch.lv. 4, pJ52.—B.R.C.] 


Christ, or as the Seven Fundamental Forms of 
the revelation of the Holy Spirit ^see Is. xi.)* 

In pursuance of this manifestation of God, the 
ideal world is spread out before His Throne ;—a 
sea , clear like orystal; infinitely swelling and 
agitated life; yet in its appointedness harmonis¬ 
ing with the Divine will—as in crystal Hfe is 
fixed and transparent, like light; infinite liberty 
in infinite appointedness. 

The foundation of the operations of God- in 
the moral kingdom before the Throne are the 
four Life-forms (beasts) [ Living-beings ] about the 
Throne ; the four Fundamental Forms of Divine 
Governance in the universal world generally^ 
also in the oreatural world.f .For the number 
of the world is four ; the number of the King¬ 
dom of God is seven (see below, on the four 
beasts [Living-beings]). These Life-forms are 
full of eyes before and behind (as also within and 
without, see ver. 8). That is, the Divine Govern¬ 
ance is a thoroughly conscious rule; an absolute 
looking back upon the foundations and events of 
life, an absolute looking forward to the aims of 
life and their preliminary conditions; a perfect 
insight into the profoundest vital causes, as well 
as a perfect outlook upon the uttermost vital phe¬ 
nomena. A figure of omniscience in its undying 
motion over the world, in the consciousness of the 
Divine Governance. The lion appears in tliisfigure 
as the mighty governance which overeomes all 
things, the dynamical principle in its irresistible 
forth-breakings. The bullock or ox appears as 
the principle of all sacrifice in the world, the 
principle of suffering in the oreatural life (mon¬ 
strously perverted into a conflict for existence). 
The human face represents the principle of hu¬ 
manity, relatively pervading the whole world; 
this Life-form is expressive of the concentration 
of the infinite in a likeness of the most condi¬ 
tioned finite life. The flying eagle appears as that 
ideal tendency toward some oentral sun which 
not only pervades the planets and oomets, bat is 
expressed in the motion of oar sun itself; that 
tendency which is the mystery of all motion—a 
mystery manifested in its most peculiar essence 
in the higher tendency of the spirit-world to¬ 
ward the Sun of all life (/ go to the Father). 
In a more general sense, however, motion is the 
property of all four Life-forms [Living-beings]. 
Each has six wings ; for six is the number of rest¬ 
less activity in Heaven, of restless labor on 
earth, of restless self-frustration in the abyss. 
Henoe it is said: the beasts [ Living-beings ] have 
no rest day and night. Their non-repose, how¬ 
ever, consists in the festal work of glorifying 
God. They glorify Him as the thrice Holy One, 
Who preserves the parity of His own personality, 
and works unto purification in all His providen¬ 
tial operations throughout the oreatural and 
spiritual world. As the Holy One, He is the 
All-Ruler , Who repels every temptation to an im¬ 
personal line of oonduct. And at the same 
time He is Jehovah ( Who was, etc.), Whose co¬ 
venant faithfulness aims in all ages at the es¬ 
tablishment in lote of a pure life-kingdom of 
personal beings. 

Now follows the representation of an antiphong 


t 


[See on ch. i. 4, p.Ol — B. R. G.] 

[See on ch. iv. 6, p.154— B. R. G»] 
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between the beasts [Living-beings] and the 
Elders. The beasts ^Living-beings] have the 
initiative; for the adoration of the human 
spiritual prinoes, the Elders, rests upon the Fun¬ 
damental Forms of the Divine rule in the world ; 
that Divine Governance which actually redounds 
to the praise and glory and thanks of Him that 
•ittethupon the Throne, Who liveth for ever and 
ever. The Elders fall down before the Throne in 
humility and reverence, and worship; they cast 
their crowns at God’s feet as a sign that unto 
Him alone belongs honor, and utter their dox- 
ology. It agrees with the doxology of the 
beasts [Living-beings], with the exception that 
iu the case of the Elders we have SOvaytc in¬ 
stead of evxapiorta, thanksgiving resolving it¬ 
self into a glorification of the Divine almighty 
power. But the Elders further give the reason 
of their praise, and it is noteworthy that they 
speak of an ideal existence of things preoeding 
the actual creation of them. 

This vision of God’s glory in His government 
of the world constitutes the general basis of the 
special vision of the world’s history. The his¬ 
tory of the world is embraced in a book-roll 
[icrolfi in the hand of God; the leaves of which 
are sealed with seven seals. The book [soroll] 
must, doubtless, contain seven leaves; otherwise 
all the seals would of necessity be loosed at 
once.* At every new leaf of the roll, a fresh 
seal is encountered; but if the leaf be unrolled, 
it is found to bo written upon both Bides. Thus, 
in God’s sight, the history of the world is com¬ 
plete, like a book [scroll]. Its course is sep- 
tenarioos, for its design is holy. But it is a sealed 
book [scroll]; its whole contents are made up 
of perplexing and disturbing enigmas. And no 
being is'able to unravel this fearful history, to 
throw light on the gloom-enwrapped fate of the 
world. None in the angelic world is able to do 
this, none in the human world, none in the 
world of departed souls. Not one can so much 
as try to look upon the book, to examine whether 
he can open it. The cry of the strong angel is 
not simply dramatic; it must be made evident 
that no spiritual power would have solved the 
riddle of the world’s history, if Christ had not 
solved it with His cross. 

And I wept much, says the Seer. A simple yet 
sublime expression of the feeling and thought 
of what the world’s history would be, had not 
Christ’s cross and victory unveiled it.f The 


f* Not aectaaarilf. A roll might receive seven seals on 
sither of the fiat ends, each seal holding together the edges 
of a nnmber of the revolutions of the parchment. In such 
cue all the seals would be visible, and any one might be 
broken without breaking the others. Of course, iu the un¬ 
rolling, the seal nearest to the circumference would have 
irst to be broken, and so on toward the centre. Nor would 
there be any difficulty in reading such a roll, written xcithin 
«sd without, if the writing were In transverse columns, from 
sdge to edge—the entire scroll being turned (longitudinally) 
when the bottom edge wss reached. In this case the por¬ 
tion read would have to be re-rolled in one band, as the un- 
»«ad portion was unrolled in the other.—£. B. C.] 
f [Doss not tbs explanation take for granted that the 
leer understood something of the fatare history bsfore the 
enrolling f Alford's explanation, in-which he agrees with 
Lyre,seems to be better: “It had been promised to him, 
«*- iv. 1, that he should be shown future events ; and now 
Useemed as if this promise were abopt to be frustrated by 
the lack of one worthy to open the Book, .... and hu 
tesn buret forth in the earnestness of disappointed desire 
•tor tbs fulfillment ot the promise.”—B. B 0.] 


weeping Seer is comforted by one of the Elders (for 
the redemption belongs to humanity), who points 
him to the glorious victory of Christ (ch. v. 6). 
The oross must, of course, be perfected in the 
resurrection; the Lamb that was apparently 
overcome must be manifested as the triumphant 
Lion, for only thus might He loose the seals of the 
world’s history. As the Lion of Judah , ChriBi 
possessed the lion nature in the highest sense, 
as the Master of self-denial and self-conquest 
(Geu. xliv. 88, 84); and the depths of His royal 
essence are expressed in the announcement that 
He is the Root of David, the truly real fundamental 
idea and fundamental impulse of Davidio glory 
in the centre of humanity.* This Root is signifi¬ 
cant of the deepest human cause of life; this 
Lion denotes the most spiritually mighty human 
appearance. Then the new wondrous vision 
within a vision is prefaced by the words: / be¬ 
held , and lo l 

In the midst of the Throne, t. e., directly in front 
of God, surrounded by the cirolq of beasts [Liv¬ 
ing-beings], and by the circle of Elders, there 
appears a Lamb, as it had been slain—the Man, 
wilh the lineaments of absolute patience and 
the traits of mortal suffering—suffering sur¬ 
mounted, it is true, yet in its effects enduring 
forever. The attributes of the Lamb, symboli¬ 
cally defined, are seven horns , the sum of holy 
powers (Matt, xxviii. 18), and seven eyes , the 
seven Spirits or spiritual manifestations of the 
one Spirit of God, whioh are continually going 
forth from the Lamb into the world. This appa¬ 
rition comes and receives the book [ scroll ] from 
the right hand of God. Two things are indi¬ 
cated here: first, the self-presentation of the 
Lamb upon the summons of the angel; secondly, 
the fact that He is really to loose the seals. And 
hence the grand chorus of praise is not post¬ 
poned until after His action. In reference to Hie 
work , the Elders need not await the doxology of 
the Divine powers of the world. A new song 
bursts forth from beasts [Living-beings] and 
Elders in one grand unison. This song relates 
to the new oreation, the redemption. The re¬ 
demption [ Erlosung ] is the loosing [ Losung ] of all 
seals, and the Redeemer [ Erloser] alone is worthy 
to perform this work. The beasts [Living-be¬ 
ings] and Elders base their praise upon the Re¬ 
deemer’s death on the cross (slain), and the ef¬ 
fects of that death. He thereby out of all peo¬ 
ples bought a people for Qod , the New Testa¬ 
ment people of the peoples, making of them a 
Kingdom of Priests who, in dynamical opera¬ 
tion, even now, in all their yielding, nay, by 
means of the same, reign on earth. This song 
of praise in the centre of the heavenly congre¬ 
gation, is echoed in a grand antiphony betwixt 
the angelio world, on the one hand, and the crea- 
tural world, on the other. The doxology of 
countless angel hosts, forming the remoter circle 
round the beasts [Living-beings] and Elders, 
comes first. Their nomage is sevenfold, in har¬ 
mony with the holy throng. The worship of the a 
creatures is fourfold, in accordance with the* 
number of the world. We have here an an- 
tiphonal song of praise from all beings, remind¬ 
ing us of Ps. cxlv. 


• [See mi ch. v. 5, pJ67—B. R. 0.] 
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In a didactical aspect, the song is expressive 
of the fact that the effect of Christ’s triumph 
pervades the entire world of spirits, on the one 
hand, as an extension of His glory (Eph. iPhil, 
ii.); and that, on the other, it ushers the whole 
crentural world into the process of glorification, 
to be consummated in the Palingencsia (Rom. 
viii.). The four Life-forms or beasts [Living- 
beings] can only say Amen to this, for therein is 
the effort of their governance fulfilled. But for 
the Elders this blissful contemplation is an in¬ 
centive to unutterable prostration and worship. 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ch. iv. 1. Compare the introductory remarks 
by Diisterdieck, p. 211. Especially the distinc¬ 
tion between the Jewish view of the heavenly 
preludes (a Divine council with the angels) and 
the Christian idea. Also the difference of the 
formulas : peril ravra tlSov and tal elfiov.* 

On the disputed question as to whether John 
always beheld and wrote down the visions sepa¬ 
rately, see above [p. 147]. The literal conception 
is pressed on either side. 

[After these things. —The reference here 
is to the order of the visions. It does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that the events symbolized were to 
be subsequent to those previously set forth.—E. 
R. C.] 

[I saw, “ not I looked , as in the E. V ; not 
the directing of the Seer’s attention, which dis¬ 
covers the door to him, but the simple reception 
of the vision whioh is recorded.” Alford. —E. 
R. C.] 

A door set open in Heaven. —Explana¬ 
tions : Heaven is conceived of as a vault; as a 
Temple ; as the Palace of God (Dusterd.). In 
accordance with* the connection, however, the 
door here denotes the disclosure of the highest 
revelation, and, hence, the insight of John (Be 
Wette). The voice is expressive of the heavenly 
inspiration and legitimation of this view. It 
distinguishes the real ecstasy of the Seer from 
an enthusiastic and fanatical exaltation. 

[Set open.—“ObsqrvC here the perfect par¬ 
ticiple, the door had been opened and was stand¬ 
ing open. The veil of the heavenly Holy of 
Holies had been removed by Christ (Heb. x. 19, 


* [The passages in Dtlsterdleck specially referred toare ae 
follows: • . 

“ On comparing the description, ch. iv., with Rabbinical 
conceptions, such as Nore Nevoch., II. 6: ‘ NonfacUDeusquic- 
quam , donee illud intuitu* / writ in familia superiori,* and 
achir Haschirin R. fol. 93; 'Non facii Dtue quicauam , nin 
auteade to coxsultavbbit cum familia supenori* (in Wot- 
stein), we can not overlook the essential difference consisting 
in tho fact that the Johannoan viow Is a pure development 
of Old and New Testamont fundamental truths, whilst the 
Rabbins had but a corruption of those truths (contrary to 
Wetst, Eichh., Heinr., Bw., et al.) For the famuia superior, 
which is represented by the Rabbins as taking part in the 
council of God, has, according to John, but to worship Ood 
and to magnify the counsel together with the works of God; 
and the visions beheld by John, in which the things to come 
are prefigured to him, being in tho spirit, are by no means 
that heavonly prelude of earthly events which the RAbblns 
conceive of (comp. Wetst.; 'Ex mente Judseorum, qum in 
territ eventura sunt, in ccdo coram consessu angdorum prius 
mmjfestantur atque hxpxjwkxtantur 

“ The formnla p-era. ravra elSov marks the beginning of a 
new vision, and that a greater or more important one (chs. 
vii. 1, 9; xv. 6; xviii. 1), whilst tho formnla sal «25ov intro- 
dnees the manifold individual features which present them¬ 
selves in the course of a greater main picture (v. 1, 6, II; vi. 
1,5, 8, 9,12; viii. 2, 2,3, et ol.”)—E. R. Cl] 


20), and Heaven was laid open to the view.” 
Wordsworth. —E. R. C.] 

[The Apooalyptist saw Heaven, i. e., he saw 
an Immediate symbol thereof. As to the fact 
that Heaven is a place , there should be no doubt. 
It is, indeed, unquestionable that the term 0 vpa- 
v6r is sometimes employed to denote the sky, as 
in Matt. xvi. 2, 3, and sometimes so used as to 
be cohsistent with the idea of a mere stale, but 
it is also again and again employed in the di- 
dactio Scripture, as indicating a glorious and 
blessed place , where God specially manifests His 
glory, to which the Saviour ascended after His 
resurrection, and whioh is to be His abode until 
His second appearing in glory. (Comp. Acts L 
10, 11; iii. 21; vii. 5o, 56; Rom. x. 6; 2 Cor. 
xii. 2 ; 1 Thess. iv. 16, etc. See also the Excur¬ 
sus on Hades, p. 864). It can scarce be sup¬ 
posed, however, that the symbolic display of the 
vision took place in this central home, this Holy 
of Holies, of the universe. This supposition 
is not required, as some may suppose, by the 
language. It is manifest that, throughout the 
Book, the Seer employs similar expressions 
where the object of vision was not the thing de¬ 
scribed, but a simulacfum thereof, as in ch. xiiL 
1, where he declares that he “ saw a beast rise 
up out of the sea.” And still further, precisely 
the same form of expression is employed. Rev. 

xxi. 1 (“ I taw a new Heaven and a new earth ”), 
when the real objects referred to were not, at 
the time of the vision, existent—all that he 
could then have beheld were their simulacra. 

But was the symbol similar or ideal f On this 
point it is impossible to speak with certainty; 
and, perhaps, it is improper in any degree to 
speculate. It may be remarked, however, that 
it by no means follows (as some seem to suppose) 
from the fact that the complex symbol beheld by 
John resembled the Tabernacle as to form and 
arrangement, that it must have been purely 
ideal. On the contrary, it is not improbable that 
the TAbernaole—the earthly dwelling-place of 
Jehovah, fashioned by Moses after the pattern 
shown him in the Mount (Ex. xxv. 40; xxvi. 30) 
—may have been a material symbol*of the Hea¬ 
venly Temple, not only Immediate, but, so far as 
the earthly can resemble the heavenly, similar. — 
E. R. C.] 

Ver. 2. Immediately I was in the spirit. 

—’Et'fl&jf, without a conjunction, forcibly ex¬ 
presses the instantaneous translation of the Seer, 
thus denoting a high enhancement of the first 
stage of visionary Bight. The text, therefore, 
forms a new step in comparison with the first 
/ was in the spirit, ch. i. 10.* The prototypes 
of this visionary oelestial Throne-picture, 1 Kings 

xxii. 19 ; Is. vi.; Ezek. i.; Dan. vii. 9, have 
been perverted by the Jews into monstrous alle¬ 
gories. See DUsterdieck. p. 214, the extract from 
the Pirke, R. Elieser, as given by Schqttgen. “A 
dextris ip rim estvita, a sinietris mors.” This re¬ 
calls a kindred idea of Milton’s. 

The 1 9p6vo? btetro is interpreted in a variety of 
ways (breadth of the Throne, Bengel; its rest¬ 
ing upon the cherubim (!), Hengsten.) The faet 
of its establishment in the highest sense is 
doubtless enwrappe d in the Kcioftai.j- _ 

• I See on ch. I. 10, p.103.—B. R. C.] 

f [See foot-note,f p. 147.—B. R. O.] 
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Upon the Throne One sitting.—Not an 
indefinite designation, but an expression of the 
loftiest mystery. The Jewish dread of uttering 
the name of Jehovah (Ewald and others) can 
hardly have any application here, since the Seer j 
has several times given utteranoe to that name 
in a developed form. Herder’s explanation is 
irrelevant: “ the soul has no image, language 
no word whereby He may be called.” Accord¬ 
ing to Dusterdieck and some elder commentators, 
He who sits upon the Throne is not the Triune 
God, but the Father. This is a misapprehension 
of the symbolical nature of the distinctions. 
[May there not be an allusion here to a visible 
Manifestation of the Glory and Presence of Je¬ 
hovah similar to the Shekinah, which, in the 
Tabernacle, beamed from the Mercy-seat (the 
Throne), fh>m between the Cherubim ? For 
comments on the Throne, Bee p. 147.—E. R. C]. 

Ver. 3. Like a jasper stone.—See the In¬ 
troduction, pp. 20,21 [and also p. 148]. The true 
jasper is sometimes greenish, sometimes of a 
reddish hue, but not npiurarog and Kpvora^J^uv, 
as this jasper is described, oh. xxi. 11. Hence 
those exegetes who apprehend the word as ex¬ 
pressive either of the ordinary jasper, or of a 
peculiar and unknown sort, are justly opposed 
by those who are of opinion that the diamond is 
intended. See Dusterdieck, pp. 216, 217. Com¬ 
pare likewise the various interpretations of the 
stones as there givem 

♦ And a rainbow!—It is a mooted question 
whether the iris is to be apprehended as a rain¬ 
bow, or merely as a bow; whether it encircled 
the Throne vertically or horizontally. As the 
light of the sun is refracted in its journey to¬ 
ward the earth, so the refraction of absolute 
Light can be conceived of only in its direction 
toward the world, «. «., toward the Seer prima¬ 
rily. Yet the bow, as a bow, can appear only 
in a vertical form. Green, the color of promise, 
is a dominant color even in the real rainbow, and 
it is not without reason that Ebrard (p. 222) and 
others have apprehended it as forming an anti¬ 
thesis to the hues of the precious stones which 
denote attributes of the Divine Essence itself. It 
is not indicated, however, that this oircular radi¬ 
ance has its origin in the lustre of the jewels. 
It is possessed of an independent symbolical 
meaning; the revelation of God in the world is 
always, conditionally, at the same time a con¬ 
cealment. A tempering of the Divine radiance 
(Zfillig) lies in the colored appearance of the 
Divine manifestation, whether a pillar of fire, a 
pillar of oloud, or a cloud is the instrument of 
presenting the highest glory to the gaze of im¬ 
perfect human beings. The bow can, of course, 
be no true rainbow, since tfafe most Sublime re¬ 
fraction of light is intended here; though it 
cannot be concluded that John had a distinct 
idea of a heavenly ether in contra-distinotion 
to the grosser atmosphere of earth. 

[“ The rainbow, composed by the joint in¬ 
fluences of shower and sunshine, is an emblem 
of Divine severity, blended with Divine love; a 
symbol of the dark shower of Divine judgment 
iUamined by the bright beams of Divine Mercy. 
Comp, the vision of Ezekiel, i. 28. The Bow is 
a record of the deluge, in which the world was 
drowned for sin, and speaks of sunshine after 


storm; and of the Divine Promise that the 
world Bhould never more be destroyed by water; 
and yet it is also a silent memento of another 
judgment (see Gen. ix. 13-16, and 2 Pet iii. 7.” 
Wordsworth. The iris is but the manifestation 
of the different hues which perfect light assumes 
when in connection with gross matter. Since 
perfect light is the highest symbol of the Divine 
Excellence, what so significant of that excel¬ 
lence in its relation to the creature world (dis¬ 
integrated, so to speak, into what we style dif¬ 
ferent attributes) as the many-oolored rainbow? 
Alford is of opinion that the entire bow was 
green —the shape, and not the prismatio coloring, 
being indicated by the term rainbow . — E. 
R. C.] 

Yer. 4. Twenty-four thrones. —According 
lo De Wette, the twenty-four thrones must be 
conceived of as “ a few degrees lower ” than the 
Throne of God. If we bring earthly ideas in 
play here, “ a few degrees ” would not bo suffi¬ 
cient to indicate the distinction. The definition 
of the twenty-four Elders is an index to the ec¬ 
clesiastical and theological stand-points of the 
different exegetes; they have been interpreted 
as follows: cardinals (Lyra); priests (Ale.); pas¬ 
tors (Cnlov.) ; true heads of the Church, and pastors 
(Vitringa); the crown of the human race (Herder 
the humanist); angels (Hofmann)—in accordance 
with an exaggerated Angelology. Rinck simi¬ 
larly; Old Testament dignities ([ JFwrcfc;?—dignita¬ 
ries ?] Beng.); New Testament martyrs (Eichhorn); 
half, representatives of teachers, half, representatives 
of hearers (Volkmar; not quite democratic enough, 
since the hearers must necessarily preponderate 


over the clergy). The number of the Elders be¬ 
ing composed of twice twelve, Bleek and others 
have groundlessly regarded it as indicative of a 
twofold representation of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. Ebrard justly remarks, in opposi¬ 
tion to this view, that such a division has no Bi¬ 
blical foundation; whilst Diisterd., on the other 
band, erroneously cites ch. vii. 4, 9, in sup¬ 
port of the same opinion, though the real anti¬ 
thesis in the passage quoted is—not Jewish 
Christians and Gentile Christians, but— the 
Church Militant, and the Church Triumphant. 
Yet Dusterdieck himself gives the prefcreuce to 
the preponderant interpretation of many com¬ 
mentators, according to whom the twenty-four 
Elders represent the Old and New Testament 
Church, or the Twelve Patriarchs of Israel, and 
the Twelve Apostles. De Wette shows a thorough 
misapprehension of the symbolism employed, in 
insisting upon the unworthiness of individual 
Patriarchs. And thus an adverse argument has 
been founded upon the names of the Twelve 
Apostles, oh. xxi. 14. In perfect analogy with 
this symbolis’m is the fact that the conquerors 
on the sea of glass sing “ the song of Moses and 
the song of the Lamb.” By this, as well as by 
the twenty-four Elders, the complete harmony of 
the Old and the New Covenant is expressed. 
The faot that Jehovah is immediately surrounded 
by Elders, entirely corresponds with the sym¬ 
bolical significance of the theocratic Presbytery. 
The Elders represent the purest, riphest, and 
ripest spirits in their Divine likeness and their 
acquaintance with the counsel of God. In this 
idea originated the Talmudistic Judaistic ac- 
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counts of the Elders before the Throne of God 
(see Hengst., p. 270; Diisterd., p. 219). 

[Dusterdieck thus writes: “The twenty-four 
Elders whom John sees sitting ou the thrones 
which are placed around the Throne of God are 
the celestial representatives of the whole people 
of God, just as in Isaiah xxiv. 23, Elders (An¬ 
cients) are conceived of as the earthly heads 
and representatives of the whole Church.”* 
This view, which is confirmed by a comparison 
of Deut. xxxi. 28 with 80, does not exclude, but 
confirms, the further idea that the representative 
Elders were also (individually) chief Rulers in 
the Kingdom of God. The idea of superiority 
in rule was distinctly recognized by Jesus (see 
the Excursus ox thb Basileia ii. 2 (4), p. 99). 
The fact that these Elders are Rulers is set forth 
by their sitting on thrones and wearing crowns 
(see below). The suggestion of Barnes in ex¬ 
planation of the number of the Elders is worthy 
of consideration, vis.: that it was in reference 
to the twenty-four courses of the Jewish Priest¬ 
hood (see 1 Chron. xxiv. 8-18). On this view 
the twenty-four Elders are not only Superior 
Kings, but the Chief* Priests, the Heads of the 
priestly courses of the glorified IsraeLf— 
E. R. C.] 


* rDd'terdiock Also quotes, u bearing upon the passage 
cited from Isaiah, the following passages quoted by Schbttg. 
and Ilengst. from Tanchuna (fol. 4S): “ Tempore fuiuro 
D'tu S. B. gloriam senioribut tribuit. Dixerunt quoque Rab¬ 
bi ni nostri: faciei si hi Deut 8. B. consessum teniorum suo- 
rum." Also the following in reference to Dan. vli. 9: 
11 Tempore future Deut 8 B. sedebit ft Angeli dabimi seUas 
maguatibus Israelis . el ill* sedent. Et Deut 8. B. ted el cum 
senioribus tanquam princeps tenatus et judicdbxmt gentiles.'' 
—K. R.C.] 

t [In the Additional Comments above, the Am. Ed. baa 
written as adopting the generally accepted view that the 
Elders belong to the glorified Church. He would. In this 
place, deferentially suggest for connideration another hypo¬ 
thesis. The evidence for the current view rests solely on 
the formerly accepted text of the doxology in which the 
Living-beings and the Bldert are represented as uniting (ch. 
v. 10,11). Criticism has shown that, in this instance, the 
text of the Recepta is specially corrupt; it has established 
the fact, that the iputf aud fiaurihsvoofjLtr of ver. 10 are cor¬ 
ruptions of avrovf and flcunhtvarovow (or /SsuriArvowru'), 
and has rendered probable (certain in tho opinion of Lange. 
Alford and Tisch^ndorf) the further fact, that the if/oat of 
ver. 9 is an interpolation. It is well nigh certain (from 
textual criticism alone) that the doxology was raised in view 
of the general fact of redemption, and not of the personal 
redemption of those who united in it—that it affords no 
evidence that any who ioiued in its utterance were them¬ 
selves the subjects of redemption. Apart from this doxology, 
there is no evidence that the Elders were in any way con¬ 
nected with the Church; on the contrary, all the indications 
of the Apocalypse are opposed to the idea. Although they 
are several times mentioned, it is never as representing the 
redeemed, as being amongst them, or as Joining in their 
hallelujahs. When they are r epres e nted as sitting on thrones, 
the souls of the martyrs—certainly the noblest portion of the 
redeemed, even if that throng were not intended to repre¬ 
sent the whole bodv of the saved—were beneath the altar 
(comp. chs. iv. 4 with vi.9). And where, if not amongst the 
martyrs, are the Princes of the glorified Israel to be sought! 
When the great multitude of the redeemed stood before the 
Throne and raised their hallelujah, the Elders stood, not’ 
with them, bat with the Living-beings and the Angels, offer¬ 
ing a separate worship and uniting in a separate hymn 
of praise (ch. viL 9-12). On this august occasion one or the 
Elders is represented as addressing the Seer, not as a repre¬ 
sentative of the glorified Host, bnt as a spectator of their 
glory; and as a mere spectator (he spoke of them, not of us), 
he gave information concerning their past and future history 
(ch. vll. 13-17). In the doxologv that burst forth from the 
Living-beings and the Elders immediately on the announce¬ 
ment of the complete establishment of the Kingdom of the 
Messiah on earth, there was no allusion to any personal 
p'irticination in the rewards that shonld be bestowed on 
(human) prophets and saints (ch. xi. 16-18). Again, when 
the Lamb at the bead of the hundred and forty-four thousand 


The whits robes and golden crowns are not 
merely symbols of the martyrs or confessors in 
the narrower sense; they are expressive of 
perfect righteousness of life in its negative and 
positive aspect8. [The crowns , doubtless, are 
significant of tbeir kingly authority (see above; 
also additional comment on oh. ii. 11).—E. R. 0.1 

Ver. 5. And oat of the Throne go forth 
lightnings. —[See Synoptical View, p. 148.— 
E. EL C.] According to Diisterdteck, the light¬ 
nings, voices and thunders symbolise the omnipo¬ 
tence of God, especially that almighty power 
whioh is exercised in judgments (similarly 
Hengstenberg [also Alford and Barnes.—E. R. 
C.]). This interpretation is connected with the 
one-sided apprehension of the precious stones as 
symbolizing the essence of God. This too spe¬ 
cial interpretation contrasts with the too general 
explanation of De Wette. “ In ver. 5 the mighty 
and vital influence of God over nature is repre¬ 
sented ; in vers. 6-8 nature itself, or the realm 
of the living, is symbolized in the four cherubim; 
in vers. 9-11, finally, the harmony of oreation 
and redeemed humanity is represented; and 
thus God, in His living activity and reality, is 
exhibited” (De Wette). Similarly Ebrard, who 
describes God’s Throne as a “ laboring, effer¬ 
vescent volcano.”* 

On theocratio ground the lightnings are still 
less a purely terrific conception than in the 
Scandinavian-Germanic mythology (the hammer 
of Thor). With reference to the lightnings of 
Sinai, oomp. Deut. xxxiii. 2, 8. The Coming of 
the Son of Man shall be like a mighty flash of 
lightning. Thus the lightnings of the whole 
New Testament manifestation are for the defence 
of the faithful people of God, being terrible only 
to His foes, Zech. ix. 14. They are, therefore, 
wonders of revelation [Divine manifestation?— 
E. R. C.]. 

The history of Christ's Baptism and Trans¬ 
figuration demonstrates that voices are a se¬ 
quence, in definite ideas and truths, of Divine 
revelations—revelations of salvation, in particu¬ 
lar ; in general, they are the first of the Divine 
forms of revelation. Even God’s voices. His re¬ 
velation truths, have a judicial as well as an 
evangelical side, Gen. iii. 10. 

The last remark applies equally to the thunder. 
This denotes the grand effect of revelation [Divine 
manifestation] in judgment and deliverance. Thus 
the typical redemption of Israel was effected by a 
mighty thunder which, at the same time, brought 


stood on Mount Zion (where should the Princes of land 
hare been but with that company?), the Elders and tin 
Living-beings stood apart by the Throne, and before 
(not by) them the new song of the redeemed was sons (ch. 
xlr. 1-5). 

The writer would ask. Do not these facts go far to confirm 
the independent conclusions of criticism as to the true text 
of the doxology In ch. ▼. 10,11! And do they not tend te 
establish the conclusion, that the Elders were not Prince* or 
representatives of the glorified Church, bnt Princes of the 
heavenly hosts—of nnfallen spirits! And It may also be 
asked, if this view does not give a unity to this Heaven 
scene, and to all the scenes of the Apocftlyptio visions, 
entirely lacking on the hypothesis generally accepted.— 
K. R. C.] 


• [The following view of Wordsworth can hardly be ac¬ 
cepted as a complete explanation: u This adjunct (thunders) 
confirms the opinion that 8t. John is here speaking of God's 
word. Thunder is the voice of God. St. John himself; as 
a preacher Of God s word, was named by Christ *a son at 
thunder.K. C.] 
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down judgment on the head of Israel's foes, Ps. 
lixvii. 18,19. Job finds his prostrating judgment, 
but alto his reconciliation, in a grand thundering of 
God, chs. xxxviii.-xL As thunder accompanied 
the giving of the Law, so the voice which an¬ 
swered Christ’s prayer in the Temple, the prayer 
with which He consecrated Himself to death for 
ouMredemption, was accompanied by a tone as 
of ‘ thunder . And the more tremendous the 
wrathful judgment announced in the thunder, 
according to Jer. xxv. 80 y the more distinct is 
its proclamation of a new redemption for the 
people of God; comp. Joel ii. 11. As Elijah, 
like Moses, was an Old Testament son of thunder , 
ascending to Heaven in a fiery storm, so two of 
the greatest Apostles of the New Testament were 
tons of thunder. And how glorious is the de¬ 
scription of the seven-fold thunder of God in 
Psalm xxix., the festal thunder-Psalm! This, 
therefore, is the sense in which we apprehend 
the thunders of God; they are heavenly, un- 
checkable, redemptive revelations, accompanied 
by judgments—in other words, reformations. 

And seven Lamps [torches]* of fire burn¬ 
ing before the Throne.—[bee Synoptical 
View, p. 148.—E. R. C.] We cannot refer the 
participle naidpcvai to the preceding Unopevovrat; 
for the Lights , as such, do not issue forth like 
lightnings , and the Spirits of God do not proceed 
from His Throne, but from Himself. By the 
8even Spirits that, according to ch. i., stand be¬ 
tween Jehovah and Christ, and, according to 
eh. v. 6, go forth into all lands, we understand 
the seven fundamental forms of the revelation 
of the Holy Ghost through Christ, according to 
la xL 1, or the seven arohangelic forms of 
Christ 

[“These seem to represent the Holy 8pirit in 
His seven-fold working: in His enlightening 
and cheering as well as His purifying and con¬ 
suming agency. So most Commentators.”— Al¬ 
ford. The idea of the seven-fold influences of 
the Holy Ghost is thus set forth in the ordination 
hymn of the Church of England: 

“Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 

And lighten with celestial fire; 

Thou the anointing Spirit art. 

Who dost Thy secenjold gilts impart.' 1 

It may here l>e remarked, that in the view of 
the Am. Ed. (see Preliminary Note, p. 145 sqq.) 
the simulacrum of the Seven Lamps constitute 
one (compound) Mediate-individual Symbol of the 
Holy Ghost; the division being significant of 
His manifold energies, and the seven-fold division, 
of the completeness, the perfeotion of those 
energies.—E. R. C.] 

' According to De Wette, the Seven Spirits are 
significant of the 8pirit of God as the principle 
of physioal and spiritual life, through Whom the 
inner influence of God over nature and mankind 
operates. According to Ebrard, also, the Spirit 
of God, in all His distinct properties, is denoted, 
in so far as He rules over the creation. Ac¬ 
cording to Hengstenberg, on the other hand, the 
—fire being invariably used in the Apoca- 

* 8etm larches of JUrt: hafiwdt In this Book does not 
s lamp (see viiL 10), but a torch (comp. John xriiL 3); 
tnd thaw* mwen torch** or flambeaux of fire burning before 
Throoe are contrasted with the Star which f«JX as a 
torch from Heaven (rliL 10): comp. WttsUin I., p. 607; and 
Trench, tip* N. 1% p. 193.'* Wormwoeul—E. R. O.j 


lypse to designate the Divine wrath ( ? comp. oh. 
zv. 2)—here denotes the Spirit of God or of Christ 
with a limitation, t. “in so far as His opera¬ 
tions are productive of rpin, are punitive, de¬ 
structive. ” To this view Diisterdieck justly 
opposes the remark, that the Apooalyptist is 
Bpeaking of torches (hapnddeq). This word is 
doubtless expressive of the enlightening effect 
of God’s Spirit. 

The contrast between the lightnings , voices, 
thunders , whioh issue forth from the Throne, 
and the lights which are stationary before it, 
has been explained by De Wette in a manifold 
way. He suggests the dogmatical distinction of 
manifestations and inspirations, the distinction 
between the evangelical history and the out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Ghost. The thunder slowly 
dies away in the great echoes of the world's 
history; but the light[Xap vdc] becomes a morn¬ 
ing star in the-heart—m the realm of the inte¬ 
rior history of the Kingdom, therefore; and 
when the Spirit can complete His judgment as 
the Spirit, that judgment becomes a redemptive 
judgment. 

Ver. 6. Before the Throne as it were 
a glassy sea [sea of glass].—[See Synop¬ 
tical View, p. 148.—E. R. C.J The meaning 
of this is easily gathered from the two items, 
sea and crystal-— national life and transparent, 
spiritualized creaturality. Hence the inter¬ 
pretation of Aretius comes very near the 
point: ccetus ecclesim triumph antis. Similarly 
Ebrard, p. 225. The interpretations—some 
of which are quite singular—of this pas¬ 
sage are' also, in many respects, character¬ 
istic.* We cite some of them: Baptism (the 
baptismal basin); the Holy Scriptures; the 
perishable world; the smooth and shining hea¬ 
venly pavement; the atmosphere; or more ab¬ 
stract conceptions (certa dei voluntas , etc.). See 
Diisterdieok, p. 228. In ch. xv. 2 the crystal 
brightness of this sea is mingled with firfe, or the 
^appearance of fire, either because the victors 
have, in many ways, passed through the fire, or 
because the victorious Church contains the 
principle of the fire of the universal judgment. 
Diisterdieck, referring to Rinck, maintains that 
the crystal-like sea is identical with the crystal¬ 
like river of ch. xxii.; but this view is untena¬ 
ble. The purity, transparency, spirituality of 
this sea is doubly asserted when it is declared 
to be both glassy and like crystal. According 
to Hengstenberg, the crystal sea is another image 
of the judgments of God. “Opposed to the flood 
of human wickedness is the great flood, the broad 
ocean of Divine judgments.” 

[The following from Alford is worthy*of high¬ 
est consideration : “ Compare, by way of con¬ 
trast, r) KaBrjpkvri hrl (r«v) vddruv (rov) it oAA&v, 
the multitudinous and turbulent waters, oh. xvii. 

1. In seeking the explanation of this, we must 
first track the image from its Old Testament 
earlier usage. (He compares Exod. xxiv. 10; 
Ezek. i. 22, and Job xxxvii. 10). If we are to 
follow these indices, the primary reference will 
be to the clear ether in which the Throne of God 
is upborne; and the intent of setting this space 
in front of the Throne will be to betoken its * 
separation and insulation from the place where 
the Seer stood, and, indeed, from all else around 
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it The material and appearance of this pave¬ 
ment of the Throne seem chosen to indicate ma¬ 
jestic repose and ethereal purity. . . . It is the 
purity, calmness, and majesty of God’s rulfe 
which are signified by the figure.” Words¬ 
worth, who adopts the idea that the sea of glatt 
was symbolical of the glorified Church, thus 
writes: "Sea, in this Book, represents the ele¬ 
ment of tumult and oonfusion in this lower world 
(see xiii. 1). But here, by way of contrast, 
there is in the heavenly Church a sea of glass, ex¬ 
pressive of smoothness and brightness, and this 
heavenly sea is of cnjstal; declaring that the 
calm of Heaven is not like earthly seas, ruffled 
by winds, but is crystalized into an eternity of 
peace.” * 

Here, it may be asked, may not the glassy sea 
be an Immediate symbol, indicating a real pave¬ 
ment in the real Heaven spreading out before 
the Throne ; but at the same time aberrantly sig¬ 
nificant of the unapproachable grandeur of Him 
who sits upon the Throne, and (perhaps) of the 
peace, stability, .and brightness of His rule? 
Similar questions might be asked in regard to 
other symbols, which generally are explained as 
merely Aberrant. —E. K. CJ 

In the midst of the Throne and round 
about the Throne four living-beings 
[Lange: life forms]. —[See Synoptical View, 
p. 148; and also Additional Not* on the Liyixo- 
Beings, by the Am. Ed , p.161 ?q.] According to 
Eichhorn, Ewald I.,and llengstenberg, “the hin¬ 
der part (of the eagle, and the human figure, ns 
well ns the others ?) of the four (rl>a lay under 
the Throne, whilst the upper portion of them 
projected from benealh it and rose above it.” 
“An idea which, for the sake of its unsightli¬ 
ness, if on no other account, should not be im¬ 
puted to John. According to Ebrurd, the Throne 
is transparent, and the C&a move within it and 
issue forth from.it.” (Duesteud.) Idem: “One 
on each side of the Throne, and each in the 
middle of its respective side.” If the Throno 
be significant of the Divine sovereign rule, the 
beasts [Living-beings], as individual Fundamen¬ 
tal Forms of this government, must issue neither 
from the foot nor from the summit of the Throne, 
but from its mid-height, as from the centre of ! 
the Divine governance ; see above. According to 
Bengel and llengstenberg, the four beasts [Liv¬ 
ing-beings] are emblems of nature or the earth, 
or of the creation, according to Diisterd.* Ac¬ 
cording to Ebrard, they are the creative powers of 
God Himself, by means of which He exercises 
a sovereign sway throughout creation (like the 
lightnings, etc.). Against Ebrard’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the beasts [Living-beings] as representa¬ 
tives of the fourfold powers of God, see Duster- 
dieok, p. 228. The contrast, moreover, is by no 
means clearly defined. 

The germ of the representation of the four 
Fundamental Forms of Divine Providence is con¬ 
tained in Gen. iii. 24. It is a view which, in 
oonstant process of development, runs through 
the whole of the Sacred Writings; see Ex. xxv. 
18; Ps. xviii. 10; (comp. Ps. civ. 4; Is. vi. 2); 

• • D« Wetti : These four creatures, m pre-eminent, the 

first two for strength, and the two others for knowledge, are 
representatives of ail creatures ( creatures —that rest not day 
Or night?). 


Ps. xeix. 1; Ezek. i. and x., etc. Riehm, Dt. 
natura et notions Cheruborum, 1861. Lammert, 
Die Cherubim der Heiligcn Schrift , Jahrbb. fiir 
dcutsche Theologie , 12, 4, p. 687. The latter 
starts from the passage Heb. ix. 5, from the 
term Cherubim of glory . He beholds in the figure 
of the Cherubim “ symbolical representations of 
the sovereign glory of God, keeping His holy 
law, overthrowing all that is hostile to Him, but 
rescuing all that have His laws before their eyes.” 
The explication of the beasts [Living-beings], p. 
615, reminds us of Ebrard’s interpretation; it of¬ 
fers no induoement to us to depart from our own 
view as given above. We, therefore, regard the 
ox as expressive of the spirit of sacrifice; the 
lion as expressive of the spirit of irruptive 
victorious courage; the human figure as expres¬ 
sive of the spirit of human and humane sympa¬ 
thy ; and the eagle as expressive of the spirit of 
ideality, of striving after the realization of the 
ideal (see Leben Jesu, I., p. 234; Dogmatik , 603). 

.Different interpretations: The four Evange¬ 
lists (whose attributes they certainly are, but 
not their original symbols); the four cardinal 
virtues ; the four patriarchal churches; the four 
greatest fathers of the Church; the four myste¬ 
ries of faith, etc. The quaternary is manifestly 
the number of the world. The six wings like¬ 
wise demand consideration; the eyes, all about, 
as well as within (directed inward); the restless 
motion , by day and by night, in eternal praise of 
the thrice Holy One. The senary of the wings 
is six in a good sense; restless activity which in 
its unity makes up the festal septenary (see 
John v. 17). The wings are symbolical of the 
absolute motion of the Divine governance toward 
higher and highest goals. The eyes represent 
the omniscient rule of Divine Providence, imma¬ 
nent in the life of the world, conscious on all 
sides. With an absolute roun^-look corresponds 
an absolute in-look, expressive of the contem¬ 
plative concentration and unity of the Divine 
omniscience. According to Hengstenberg, the 
eyes are expressive of the permeation of the 
whole world by spirit; according to Dusterd., 
they are significant of wakefulness by day and 
night (of creatural beings?*); whilst the wings, 
as he thinks, denote the dependence and subjec¬ 
tion of the creature. The praise continually of¬ 
fered by the four Life-forms, the Trisaglou, re¬ 
minds us of the song of praise of the Seraphim 
(Is. vi.), though it docs not follow from this that 
the Cherubim and the Seraphim should be iden¬ 
tified, as Lammert thinks. These two symboli¬ 
cal angelic groups are undoubtedly connected; 
yet they also form an antithesis (Ps. civ. 4). See 
Cora, on Genesis , p. 241 sq. [Am. Ed.]). Their 
hymn is expressive of the fact that the govern¬ 
ance of God, in all. its forms, redounds to His 
praise.; to the praise of the glory, the glorious 
personality of God, Who is Jehovah, in *an m- 
volred + expression ( Who was , etc.), and Lord of 
Hosts (Sabaoth), as the AID Ruler, in an involved 
expression also. 


• [Yes. Comp. ch. vii. 15. where the redeemed are repre¬ 
sented as serving l»y day and by night (». a, continually) in 
the Temple. To the blessed spirits, braced by the atm<x»- 
jdiere of Heaven, perpetual service it perpetual rest.—& 

f [Mathematically involved. E. R GJ 
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Vers. 9-11. [SeeSrw optical View, p. 148 sqq.], 
“With the representatives of the creation, the 
four beasts [Living-beings], the twenty-four 
Elders, the representatives of redeemed hu¬ 
manity, unite in the praise of God ” (corap. De 
Wette, Hengstcnberg, Ebrard). The contrast 
here presented, however, is not that of creation 
and redemption ; neither is a union of voices in¬ 
tended. On the contrary, the actual eulogy of 
God in the Forms of His government, wakes the 
. antiphony of praise on the heights of the hu¬ 
man spirit-world. The future, brav d6oov<nv, is 
declared by some commeutators to be a pure fu¬ 
ture ; whilst others apprehend it iu a frequenta- 
tiTe signification— token they, or as often as they. 

J This litter view is adopted by Wordsworth, Al- 
6rd, Barnes, etc. See Winer, J 42, 5.—E. R. C. ] 
The relation of priority, as pertaining to the 
song of praise of the Life-forms [Living beings], 
is, however, also enwrapped in the term. They 
Binsi strike the first notes. It is doubtless in¬ 
dicated, moreover, that there are particular 
epochs of praise. 

Ver. 9. Qive is a genuine theocratic term: 
to return that which is beheld or experienced, 
to its Author, as a spiritual sacrifice. 

Glory and honor. —Diisterdieok: Recogni¬ 
tion of the glory and honor peculiar to the 
Lord, “ whilst sal evxaptoriav denotes directly, 
without metonymy, the thanks (Hengstcnberg) 
offered by the creature.** This under the suppo¬ 
sition that the $Cxl are creatures. If, however, 
they be Ground-forms of the Divine glory or 
i6^a in its governance, Tiyfj may denote the ob¬ 
jective side of this governance over human souls, 
and evxapujTia its subjective side in human souls. 
Comp, the Doxologies, ch. v. 12, 13; vii. 10, 12; 
x. 6. 

To Him that sitteth npon the Throne. 

—In face of all the terrors of the last times, the 
Spirit of this prophecy is not afraid that the 
Throne of God will ever totter. As God lives 
into the aeons of the sons, t. el, into the great 
sons which are composed of lesser aeons (ana¬ 
logue of the Heaven of Heavens), and lives ab¬ 
solutely, so lie survives all enemies upon whom 
the first and second deaths shall prey. 

Ver. 10. The twenty-foor Elders fall 
down — cast [down] their crowns.— An ex¬ 
pression of enthusiastic reverence, prostration, 
self-abasement, in the recognition of the fact 
that to Him alone belongeth honor. [It is also 
expressive of their voluntary and grateful recog¬ 
nition of the fact that as Rulers they are subject to 
Him—that their authority is derived from, and 
continually dependent upon. Him.—E. R. C.l 
Ver. 11. [Thoa art worthy to take.— “The 
original signification of the word (kayfidvu) is 
twofold; one, to take , the other, to receive ** (Lid- 
dill and Scott). Is not the fact that it was 
here u«ed in the former of these senses, indi¬ 
cated by the exchange of divapiq for the evx a ~ 
pvrrja of ver. 9? Jehovah receives the thanks 
which His creatures giver He takes the power 
that can be given Him by none. So far as 66£a 
and riufi are concerned, there is an essential glory 
and honor which He takes and holds , and there is 
also an ascriptive glory and honor which His crea¬ 
tures may give and which He receives. —E. R. C.] 
The glory. —The Elders say: rijv 66£av *. r. A, 


because they are responding in a degree to ver. 
8 (Bengel and Diisterd.) They seem antipho- 
nally to translate the evxapiaria into divapig ; 
why is this? Duesterdibok: The representatives 
of the creature must necessarily and justly re¬ 
turn thanks, but the Elders looked upon the 
work of creation with a certain objectivity. See 
against this view ch. xi. 17. Even thauksgiving 
is a dvvatuq given of God (da quod jubes).* [See 
the preceding paragraph.—E. R. C.J 

[For Thoa hast oreated all things (rd 
iravra—the all things , the universe). —The Elders 
here assign the reason why they esteemed Jeho¬ 
vah “ worthy to take the glory, and the honor, 
and the power.” Krifrtv, like the Hebrew K13, 
which in the LXX. it is often used to translate, 
has not the distinctive meaning, to create ex nihilo; 
in 1 Cor. xi. 9, for instance, it manifestly has the 
signification: to form out of previously existing 
substance. It may, however, be restricted to the 
former meaning by the context, and this is 
clearly the case in this present instance—to 
make the all things , must mean to create them. 
And that this is the meaning, is confirmed by the 
following sentence (see below).—E. R. C.] 

And on account of Thy will (not: 
by Thy will). — [“ Because Thou didst, will 

it,.they were, i. e. t they existed , as 

in contrast to their previous state of non-exist¬ 
ence, . . . and received it (existence) from Thee 
by a definite act of Thine, eK-ioOr/oav” Alford 
after Duesterd. —E. R. C.] It is thle teleologi¬ 
cally higher conception that all things have come 
into being in order to the fulfillment and glorifi¬ 
cation of the Divine will (Rom. xi. 36). “’Hoav 
is generally regarded as synonymous with ektio- 
drjoav.” Diisierdieck makes this distinction: 
they were, and thus it is that they were— they 
were created. Almost the same idea again! Nio. 
de Lyra ingeniously distinguishes the eternal 
counsel of God and the actual creation. Gro- 
tius, with equal ingenuity, distinguishes birth 
and regeneration. Taking creation and re¬ 
demption together, the doxology says: for the 
fulfillment of Thy will, they finally were, and 
were created (received their shape and impress) 
with a view to this ultimate design (see Rom. ix., 
comp, also Ebrard, p. 231). 

Ch. v. 1. [And I saw.— -“Notice that from 
the general vision, in the last chapter, of the 
heavenly Presence of God, the scene is so far 
only changed that, all that remaining as de¬ 
scribed, a particular incident is now seen for the 
firBt time, and is introduced by nal eldov .” Al¬ 
ford. —E. R. C.l 

Ver. 1. On the right hand of Him that 
sitteth apon the Throne.— [See Synoptical 
View, p. 149]. For a discussion of exl tt)v 
defray, in opposition to Ebrard’s view, see Dus- 
terd., p. 234. [“ The right hand was open, and 

the book lay on the open hand.** Alford. —E. 
R. C.] 

A scroll. —The book [scroll], fapMov, was in 
the Hebrew form of a roll (not in the form of a 
Roman document, as Huschke maintains]. 

[In answer to the question, “ What is repre¬ 
sented by this Book?' f Aiford presents seven differ¬ 
ent opinions, which may be condensed as fol- 


• [The prayer of Angoetine {Confess^ Lib. x. 29): “ Da 
quod jubes, tt jube quod vis.'’—R. &. 0 .] 
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lows: 1. The Old Testament, or the Old and New 
conjoined (Orig., Euseb., Epiphan., Hippol., 
Victor., August., Tiohon., Bede, Hilary, Jerome, 
Joachim, Qreg. the Great, Hnyrao, Ansbert). 2. 
Christ Himself (Hilary [?], Heterius, Paacha- 
sius). 8. Libellus repudii a Deo scriptus nationi 
Judaica (Wetstein). 4. Scntentiam a Judice et 
patribus ejus conscriptus in hortes ecelesim concep- 
tam (Schottgen and Hengstenberg). 5. That 
part of the Apooalypse which treats of the open* 
ing of the seven seals, ohs.vi.-xi. (Alcasar). 6. 
The Apocalypse itself (Corn, a-Lap.). 7. “ Di¬ 
vine 5 providentim concilium et prxfinitio , qua apud 
Se statuit et decrevit facere vel permitterc, etc .” 
(Areth., Vitringa, Mode, Ewald, De Wette, 
Stern, Dusterd., et at,). The last he declares to 
be, in the main, lps own riew. See also Synop¬ 
tical Viaw.—E. R. C.] 

Within and on the baok.—The idea of a 
great leaf-roll, covered with writing on both sides, 
is here presented. Similar descriptions in classical 
literature; see in D&sterd. [“According to ancient 
usage, a parchment roll was first written on the 
inside , and if the inside was filled with writing, 
then the outside was used, or back part of the 
roll; and if that also was covered with writing, 
and the whole available space was oocupied, the 
book was called opistho-graphoe (written on the 
back-side; Lucian, Vit. Auction. 9, Plin. Epist. 
iii. 6), or written ‘ in aversd cartd ,’ Martial , viii. 
22.” Wordsworth. —E. R. C.] 

The book [scroll] has no vacant places, for 
the world’s history is great, and.in Heaven 
everyt hing is foreseen even to the very end. The 
explanation of the whole passage is by no means 
as easy as Diisterdieok and others seem to think. 
It is not easy to demonstrate how a single leaf 
could be unsealed without the simultaneous 
loosing of all its seals, or how the loosing of a 
single seal oould have freed only a single divi¬ 
sion of the leaf.* And therefore we, with Vit¬ 
ringa (De Wette?) and others, adopt the idea of 
seven membranes or leaves, of whioh each one 
was separately sealed. Further, we reject the 
view which oonoeives of the book [scroll] as di¬ 
rectly embracing the whole Apocalypse. It of 
course embraces it implicite % but explicits its con¬ 
tents are exhausted with the sixth chapter, in¬ 
asmuch as the seventh seal, on being opened, 
gives place to a new vision and introduces a new 
group of pictures. We can, indeed, say that as 
the seven churches preside over the seven seals, 
so the latter preside over the seven trumpets; 
nevertheless, not only do trumpets and seals 
form distinct groups, but the seals, as forms of 
secrecy or mystery, constitute a perfect antithe¬ 
sis to the trumpets. We must particularly note 
here the idea of the seal (seorecy and security 
at onoe, Is. xxix. 11, «*<?.); that of the seven- 
fold seal (a sevenfold and hence sacred involu¬ 
tion of both considerations); the idea of the 
book [scroll] (Ex. xxxii. 82; Ps. cxxxix. 16, 
etc.) ; finally, the idea of the writing on both 
sides. 

“ The idea that the fitfiTJov is the Old Testa¬ 
ment (Victorinas), or the whole of Sacred Writ, 
containing the New Testament within and the 
Old Testament without (Primas., Bede, Zeger) 


• [See foot-note on p. 149.—B. R. 0.] 


is founded upon mere guess-work.” Duestes- 
diece. Our comment upon this is that the 
contents are made known by the unsealing. 

Ver. 2. And I saw a strong angel 
(laxvpbv ).*—To the world of Angels the world 
of the contrast of guilt and grace is a mysterious 
region (1 Pet. i. 12). Even to the strong Angels 
it is mysterious. And an anxiety is felt in the 
heavenly realms for a solution of this dark 
enigma of earth. Now, the research of the 
whole non-Christian spirit-world in regard to 
the great enigma of the world’s history might 
itself be called a mighty Angel. The longing of 
all spirits and all men cannot solve this enigma, 
and it sends out its demand for a solution into 
the universe. And hence beneath the unmis¬ 
takable proclam atory office of the strong Angel, 
whose voioe must pierce the whole world 
(Vitringa and others), we hear the cry of the 
entire world of spirits for the coming of the 
looser of the seals. Without this loosing nSotusy] 
there can be no complete releasing [Krlosung, 
redemption], as, on the other hand, the loosing 
is conditioned by the releasing [or redemption]. 
According to De Wette and Hofmann, the loosing 
of the seals is at the same time the execution of 
that which is sealed. But a great part of the 
book [soroll} is referable to the economy of the 
Father-t—not to that of the Son: we have refer¬ 
ence especially to the red, the black, and the 
pale horse. Even the Rabbinic declaration: 
nonfacit Deus quidquam , donee illud intuitus fuerit 
in familia superiori, does not lead to the assump¬ 
tion which we have indicated-! 

Who ia worthy ?—The history of the world 
in its eschatological tendency is unsealed only 
by the perfect ethical power resident in the 
Lamb. 

To open the soroll and to loose the 
seals of it. — Is this a hystcron-proteron 
(De Wette)? We think not. The undertaking 
is first spoken of as a whole, and then its details 
are entered into. And, moreover, it is highly 
probable that there was something that bound 
the-book [scroll] together as a whole. 

Ver. 8. Or nnder the earth. —All this 
is in perfect accordance with the * real cir¬ 
cumstances of the o&se. The angels know not 
sin; the spirits in Hades and the demons (under 
the earth) know not grace; and sinful men 
know not the depths of the contrast between sin 
and grace. According to Diisterdieok, the place 
under the earth denotes, not demons (Vitringa), 
but only departed souls. Why should demons 
be excluded, since they, most of all, are posi¬ 
tively blind in regard to the issue of things ?£ 


• [“ The epithet is by no means superfluous, but 

corresponds to the fay?} fieyaAjf below, which, as appears by 
what followed, penetrated Heaven and earth and Uadas."— 
ALroED. This is one of th© passages which indicate that 
there are grades of angelic beings.—E. R. C.] 
f [That the looting involved the symbolic execution of that 
which was sealed, seems to be clear. John beheld in vista* 
(by symbols) that which was afterwards to be (in reality) ; 
(comp. ch. iv. 1 with the frequent recurrence of The 

fact stated by Lange cannot Invalidate this conclusion, the 
“ economy of the RUher ” was, so to speak, the platform on. 
which the actions of the Son were wrought; In order to the 
unfolding of the latter there must have been, of necessity, 
an unfolding, to some degree, of the former, jnst as ia the 
unfolding of a writing there must be the unfolding of the 
parchment on which it is inscribed.— E. R. 0 j 
x [See Excursus on Hades, p. 364 aqq — E. B. C.] 
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And no one was able.—This takes for 
granted numberless attempts. 

Nor even [neither] to look upon it.-—. 
Posterdieck: “The seeing resultant upon the 
opening; henoe, the seeing within it.” This 
would be a great deal and would lie beyond the 
opening, whilst it is intimated that the inspecting 
precedes the opening. Most oreatures dare not 
so much as look well at the problem, and 
none thoroughly recognises it as a Divine 
book. 

Ter. 4. And I wept muoh. —Hengstenberg, 
who is apt to see judgment everywhere, has 
even accused the weeping John of weak faith 
(p. 802); upon which view Ebrard sarcastically 
expatiates. It is particularly remarkable that 
Hengstenberg oan conoeive of a pusillanimous 
weeping as compatible with a condition of in- 
ipired vision. In this vision, John the Seer sees 
himself weeping as a bishop, and the weeping 
bishop has a right to weep. How could he re¬ 
ceive a communication concerning the whole 
history of the world— a communication which 
exalted the most terrible things, war, famine, 
death's rule in the world's history, the great 
martyr history, and the dread trumpet tones of 
the world's evening, into one triumphal proces¬ 
sion of Christ—how could he, we repeat, reoeive 
such a disclosure without tears T Perfect faith 
in the glorified Christ in the centre of the world 
did not exclude the law that the universal con¬ 
sequences of His glorifioation must be unfolded 
in a grand sequenoe of stages, amid the most 
painful apostolic and reformatory struggles I* 
Ver. 6. One of the Elders.—The spirit of 
literalism has given birth to unsupported defini¬ 
tions of this Elder as Matthew or Peter (of course 
it is taken for granted that one or the other of 
these Apostles is already glorified). 

Behold.—This, according to Dflsterdieok, has 
reference to the beholding of the Lamb, in 
ver. 6. 

The Lion of the Tribe of Judah, the 
Hoot of David, hath oonqnered.-r-John is 
to see, as he never has done before, the full con¬ 
sequence of Christ's victory in its relation to the 
grand enigma of the world's history. 

Interpretations: 1. Christ has obtained the 
power of opening the book {kvltojaev avolgai, 
Bengei, Ewald and others). 2. Absoluteness of 
Christ’s victory (Ebrard and others). 

The text is, however, no mere declaration of 
Christ's worthiness to open the book. The 
opening of all seals is the consequence of abso¬ 
lute victory. For the sealing is a judgment,en- 
soant upon the darkening of the mystery of the 
world into an obscure and forbidding enigma by 
«n.f Consequently, victory over the power of 


* [la in the Stwoftioal Vnw, Lange here takes for granted 
that the Seer knew before the aUcloturt. He wept, not be¬ 
cause of the woes that were to be (of these as yet he know 
nothing), bat because no one was found worthy to open the 
—to make the disclosure. See Synoptical View and 
M note, p. 140.—JL JL O.j 

t [What is the proof of this a s s e rt ion ? And if It be trae 
tarsto soce to men, how came the scroll to be sealed in re* 
kwe* to sinless angels? It should be remarked in con- 
thmancs, however, that there oan be no doubt that the right 
sad power of the God-man to open the seals, which is bat a 
nude of rep re s en ting His supreme authority over all things, 
is tbs result of His victory over the power of darkness and 
•baaddsatlu—*. R. C.J 


darkness is the condition of the loosing of the 
seals. 

The Lion of the Tribe of Judah.—The 

promise of the Protevangel to the effect that the 
I Seed of the woman should crush the serpent’s 
I head, was farther modified by the prophecy 
| which constituted Judah the typical oonqueror, 
the victorious Lion (Qen. xlix. 9). The faet 
that in the passage cited Judah was designated 
merely as a type, is brought out in our text by 
the additional clause: the Root of David. 
These latter words are expressive of the further 
explication of the type, in respect of its gene¬ 
alogical kernel, in David, the warlike and vic¬ 
torious prince; in other words, it is intimated, 
that the Inoarnation of Christ was the innermost 
motive power of the Christologieal significancy 
of David (Is. xi. 10), and consequently that the 
type of the Lion of Judah has found its true 
fulfillment. 

The whole designation of Christ is a profound 
Christologieal saying, which neither refers alone 
to the human descent of the Saviour (Diister- 
dieok), nor to His Divine nature simply (Calov.). 
A reference to the hewn-down stem of the 
D&vidic house, in aooordance with Is. xi. 1, is 
applioable here only as a collateral thought. 
[Alford thus comments: “ The root of David 
(oomp. Rom. xv. 12 with Is. xi. 1, 10), t. e. the 
branch or sucker come up from the ancient root, 
and so representing it: not as Calov., al. y the 
Divine root which brought forth David, to which 
Vitringa also approaches very near: for the evi¬ 
dent design here is to sqt forth Christ as sprung 
from the tribe of Judah and lineage of David, 
and His victory as His exaltation through suf¬ 
fering.”—E. R. C.]. 

Yer. 6. And I saw [Lange: And lo*] in 
the midst of the Throne. —[See Synoptical 
Yiiw, p. 149]. The vision of the Seer expands, 
and lo! Christ appears, in wondrous contrast to 
the ideas whioh a Jnd&istio conception of the 
Lion of Judah, the ideal David, might entertain. 
This contrast is strikingly brought out (after 
Bengei) by Ebrard: “Now comes this Lion, 
the Mighty One, Whom none is able to resist,— 
the Yiotor par excellence. How terrible must be 
His aspect 1 But lol a Lamb ( apviov ) appears 
in the stead of the Lion, and that <1* kofayptvov. 
This is the battle whereby the Lion has over¬ 
come, via.: that He has suffered Himself to be 
slain as a Lamb. It is only in the omnipotence 
of all-suffering love that the greatness of omni¬ 
potence oould be proved.” 

Superfluous interpretations of the diminutive 
apviov see cited by Diisterdieck. [“The use of 
dpvlov , the diminutive , as applied to our Lord, is 
peculiar to the Apocalypse. It is difficult to say 
what precise idea is meant to be conveyed by 

this form.Possibly, as De W., it may be 

to put forward more prominently the idea of 
meekness and innocenoe.” Alford. As there 
was manifestly an intended contrast between 
the announced Lion and the appearing Lamb, may 
it not have been intended to bring out more 
vividly, not merely His meekness and innocence, 
but His extreme natural feebleness ? — E. 
R. C.] 


• [See Textual and Grammatical Notes.— B. R. C.J 
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The Lamb stands in the middle of the space 
enclosed, on the inner side, by the Throue and 
the four Life-forms [Living-beings], and on the 
outer side by the cirole of Elders. Thus Diis- 
terdieck, De Wctte, Hengstenbcrg, whilst Eb- 
rard, on the other hand, conceives of the Lamb 
as seated in the midst of the Throne, and also in 
the midst of the circle of Elders. “A truly 
monstrous idea,” observes Dusterd., who justly 
cites the Hebrew This arrangement^ 

moreover, distinctly proves that the four Lifp- 
forms are not four representatives of the crea- 
turc, but that they' Cfcn be only Tour Ground- 
fornjs of the Divine governance whlcji Is em - 
braced in the Lamb, as are also the Seyp.n Spirijs 
which, tWrefora* likewise aiantL Jj[ejtw£££LjGod 
<-ajid CJirist.f [“ The words (iv ploy) seem to 
indicate the middle point before the Throne; 
whether on the glassy sea (De Wette) or not does 
not appear; but certainly not on the Throne, 
from what follows in the .next verse. ’Ei/ pto^ 
is repeated as avauiaov in Levit. xxvii. 12, 
14.” Alford. —E. K. 0.] 

[Standing. —■“ The Lamb is hero represented 
as standing , as having been slain (comp. Isa. liii. 
7 ; Jer. xii. 19). Although Christ was slain, yet 
lie stands. He was not overthrown. On the con¬ 
trary, by falling He stood” Wordsworth. — E. 
ft. C.] 

As it had been slain. —Dusterdieck, in ac¬ 
cordance with many others: “ As one whoso 
still visible scars indicate its having once been 
plain.” The completion of the Biblical delinea¬ 
tion of the Lamb, see ch. i. 18. 

Seven horns and seven eyes. —See the 
Synoptical View [p. 1491. Comp, the Con¬ 
cordances. Seven world-historical manifesta¬ 
tions of Christ in forms of power; seven world- 
historical manifestations in forms of spirit (the 
Lights). Against the combination made by Bode 
and others, according to whom the seven horns as 
well as the seven eyes are included in the expla¬ 
nation— which are the Seven Spirits , etc. —see 
Diisterd., p. 242. The Spirits here do, undoubt¬ 
edly, seem to be manifestations of the spiritual 
life of Christ in the narrower sense of the term, 
and should, we think, be appreheuded as Spirits 
of truth, knowledge. In accordance with their 
position in ch. i., however, they also represent 
the specific mighty governance of .Christ^ Mi¬ 
chael, among the Archangels, appears as the sym¬ 
bol of His mighty rule. The septenary denotes 
perfect holy working , as the nu/nber three is sig¬ 
nificant of holy being . 


* [Dilstordleck’s comment, in our opinion, has special re¬ 
ference to Ebrard’s conception of the Lamb as sitting. It is 
thus that ho quotes and italicizes Ebr>rd: “Das Lamm 
erscheint mitten im Thron , so doss es zu gleicher Zoit lm Cen¬ 
trum der vier lebenden Woson und lm Centrum der aussen 
beramsitsenden, einon weitea concentrischen KroLs bildeu- 
den, 24 Aoltosten sitzt." Ho then gives utterance to the 
comment cited by Lange: “elne wahrhaft ungehenerllche 
Vor>tollung (with this addition—the italics are our own—): 
das Lamm mitten im Throne sitxend .” Lange, by his pecu¬ 
liar representation of Ebrard’s view and his suppression of 
the italics in sitxt, and also by his iraraoliate Introduction 
of the Hebrew term, which DUsterdieck does not cite in di¬ 
rect connection with Bbrard, makes the latter commentator 
the author of an utter absurdity, the assumption that 
the Lamb could sit in two places at once.—T r.1 

t [Bee Additional Note on the Living-Beings, p. 161 sq.—E. 
ft. C/| 

X TSee comment and additional foot-note nnder ch. L 6, 
p. 91.-E.ftO.] 


Sent forth.— See Zech. iv. 10. 

[Seven horns.—“ The horn is the well-known 
emblem of might; comp. 1 Sam. ii. 20; 1 Kings 
xxii. 11 ; Pss. cxii. 9; cxlviii. 14; Dan. vii. 7, 
20 sqq., viii. 3 sqq.; ch. xvii. 6 sqq. The perfect 
number seven represents that all power is given 
unto Him in Heaven and earth, Matt, xxviii. 18. 
And seven eyes, etc ., which eyes represent 
the watchful, active operation of God's Spirit 
poured forth through the death and by the vic¬ 
tory of the Lamb, upon all flesh and all creation. 
The weight of the whole sentence lies in the pre¬ 
dicative anarthrous participle, a^cora/tiha. As 
the tcven burning lamps before the Throne re¬ 
presented the Spirit of God immanent in the 
Godhead, so the seven eyes of the Lamb repre¬ 
sent the same Spirit in His sevenfold perfection, 
profluent, so to speak, from the incarnate Re¬ 
deemer ; busied in His world-wide energy; the 
very word axeoras.peva reminding us of the 
Apostolic work and Church.” Ali*ord. —E. 
ft. C.] 

Ver. 7. And Ho came. —Expressive of the 
calmest decision and certainty. Since the great 
action of the Lamb is in question, ci/jfyt v can not 
be reduced to. a passive receiving. A auddvnv 
has in general in the New Testament a consider-' 
able ethical weight. 

Ver. 8. When He had taken; bre 
—[See Synoptical View, p. 149.] 

in* place of the antiphony, ch. iv. [8, 11], 
sustained by the four Living-beings and the El¬ 
ders, in praise of the Creator and the creation, 
we have here a three-fold choral song in glorifi¬ 
cation of the Redeemer, the Redemption, and 
that transfiguration of the obscure and gloomy 
history of the world issuing from the Redemp¬ 
tion. The order of succession in this chorus is 
very significant First resounds the song of 
praise of the four Life-forms [Living-beings] 
and the Elders; then the song of the Angels 
(Eph.iii. 10; 1 Pet. i. 12); after that the song of 
all creatures (Ps. cxlviii. ; Rom. viii.). If the 
four Life-forms [Living-beings] were represen¬ 
tatives of nature, nature would here twice strike 
up the song of praise, in one case in advance of 
the Angels. It may, indeed, be questioned : bow 
can the four Life-forms [Living-beings] fall 
down before the Lamb if they denote Fundamen¬ 
tal Forms of the Divine governance ? But we 
might also query : how can Christ send forth 
the Seven Spirits that yet do stand between God 
and Him? All these manifestations, however, 
are, as individual forms of revelation, subordi¬ 
nated to the Lamb in His unity and in the unity 
of His highest decisive deed; and thftt with the 
expression of the freest homage. And the real 
beginning of every creaturely song of praise 
dmst proceed from Divine operations themselves. 

[Pell down before the Lamb.— They ren¬ 
der to Him Divine honor; eomp. eh. iv. 10.—E. 
ft. C.] 

Having every one a harp pate].—The 

playing upon the cither or harp is limited to the 
Elders ; the Greek reads : ixovrec eKaorof. On 
the difference between the cither and the harp. 


•[The proper pUce of this paragraph would seem to bo 
nnder the following verso. As. however, there are allusioon 
in it to this verse, the Am. Bd. has not feu at libertj to 
transpose it.—E. R. C.J 
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see Winer, Musical Instruments. See oh. xiv. 
2; xt. 2. [Also Kitto’s Cyclopedia , and Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible. —E. R. C.] 

And golden vials* fall of incense.— 
Each cither, or lute, is proportioned to the indi¬ 
vidual who holds it, and belongs to him alone ; 
the golden vials are alike; hence the plural in 
the case of the latter, though each might have 
his vial as well as his lute. These Vials are full 
of incense, and the explanation reads: al eimv 
ax -pwrei’xal t&v dyiuv. Though al may by at¬ 
traction relate to thpidpara, it is more probable 
that its reference is to the vials, since these 
forms, these measures of precious metal (in¬ 
trinsic value) are an essential part of the mat* 
ter. [“At might well have OvpiaiidTuv for its 
antecedent, being feminine to suit irpooevxat be¬ 
low; but it is perhaps more likely that $td?u if is 
its antecedent—each vial being full of incense.” 
Alford. So also Wordsworth. Far more na¬ 
tural does it seem to refer the al, with Barnes, 
to Bvutaua raw, thus bringing the passage into cor¬ 
respondence with Ps. cxli. 2, “Let my prayer 
be set before Thee as incense,” and with the ap¬ 
parent meaning of the incenBe offered in the 
Temple.—E'. R. C.] 

Here, too, commentators violate common sense 
in the effort to grasp both items [the harp and 
the na/] at once. Ebrard ; The Kiddpa is sup¬ 
ported by the knees and operated upon by one 
hand (without its falling?), whilst the other 
presents the fidfaj. Diisterdieck: “In the right 
hand the vial, whilst the left holds the cither.” 
IIow then could they play? The like arrange¬ 
ments of Biblical facts are of frequent occur¬ 
rence; for instance, De Wette makes the Lamb 
stand on the sea of glass. Symbolism gives both 
attributes to the Elders without insisting upon 
the idea that each one manages both harp and 
vial at each and every instant. Hengstenberg 
remarks that the harps, in conjunction with the 
songs of praise, refer chiefly to praise, and the 
golden vials to supplicatory prayers. 

On the ungrounded application of the passage 
to the establishment of the Catholic doctrine of 
the intercession of saints, or to the support of 
the practice of invoking their intercession, com¬ 
pare Diisterdieck, p. 244. Luther did not deny, 
he says, that the members of the Church Tri¬ 
umphant pray for those of the Church Militant. 
The text, however, does not exactly bear upon 
this point.f That which we gather from the 


• [“The word trial, with tui, denoting a small, slender bot¬ 
tle with a narrow neck, evidently does not express the Idea 
hare. The article here referred to was nsed for offering in- 
r»-n*e, and moat have been a vessel with a large, open mouth. 
Tee word bote/ or goblet would better express the ide*, and 
it is so explained by Prof. Robinson, Lex., and by Prof. Stuart, 
taiec.’ Rabsks. The criticism is undoubtedly correct. 
Sine*, however, the word trial is so inwrought into the reli¬ 
gious literature and thought of the English speaking peo¬ 
ple, and as nq material Interest is affected by Its retention 
in the text, it is deemed expedient to retain it. Similar re¬ 
marks might be made in reference to the retention of the 
term harp.—E. R. 0.] 

t [From this passage Stuart derives the opinion that 
pnyer is offered by the redeemed in Heaven. (See Barnes, 
» be.) This doctrine cannot be regarded as established by 
this Scripture; it is. however, consistent with it, and seems 
naturally to flow from it. It may further be said that the 
d-ictrine referred to does not involve the utterly unscriptnral 
'dm* that prayer may be offered to glorified saints, nor is it 
ln^nstetent with aoght eLs -where taught in the Word of 
livd.-flLR.CJ 


words under examination, is-that the prayers of 
the saints on earth are inclosed in the holy mea¬ 
sure of the golden vials; that they are by the 
ideal Church divested of their earthly, un¬ 
bounded, and immoderate affections. As God 
beholds all mankind in the most speoial sense in 
Christ, .so, too, He views the earthly Church in 
the light of the ideal Church, which is its aim. 
It is justly remarked, in this connection, that 
the twenty-four Elders are symbolical forms.* 
On the other hand, the view of Hengstenberg 
and Bengel, who understand the saints already 
in Heaven to be included in our passage, is pro¬ 
ductive of confusion. 

In reference to these prayers, the posture of 
the Elders is different from that of the Angel 
with the censer, ch. viii. 3. That Angel seems 
to gather the prayers of the SAints together, 
and to supplement them precisely as the Holy 
Ghost is declared to do in Rom. viii. 26. The 
prayers are thus made perfectly acceptable, and 
hence the same exalted Angel takes charge of 
the granting of them, filling the emptied censer 
with fire from the altar, i. e.> with flames of the 
Divine judgment of the Spirit, and pouring its 
contents upon the earth—a proceeding produc¬ 
tive of voices, and thunders, and lightnings, 
and earthquake, stirring forces which promote 
the process of consummation going on iu the 
earth. 

Vers. 9-14. [See under ver. 8, p. 158.] Let 
us first compare this first choir with the second 
and third, and then examine the three anthems. 

The second choir is composed of Angels, the 
heavenly host (1 Kings xxii. 19). And l beheld 
and heard , says the Seer. This does not mean: 
he saw, that i«, he heard; but it probably indi¬ 
cates that the survey of the infinite array of 
spirits recedes behind the distinct perception 
of their song. The circular arrangement of 
this oelestial array first demands our notice ; all 
of the vast array are related to the little inner 
circle, that centre of the history of salvation. 
Observe next their infinite number; myriads 
consisting of myriads, and thousands consisting 
of thousands. According to Bengel, the addition 
of the smaller numeral denotes a limitation of 
the whole number; according to Hengstenberg, 
it indicates that distinctions vanish in the case 
of immense numbers. Diisterdieck, on the other 
hand, says; ‘ The anti-climax (comp. Ps. lxviii. 
17) signifies that the first and greater number 
is not sufficient.” 

Ver. 18. And every oreatnre. —[“The 
chorus of assenting praise from creation itself.” 
Alford. —E. R. C.] The third choir is formed 
of the sphere of creatures generally, in four 
divisions or regions (ftengel). The JAr«-fold 
division in Phil. ii. 10 has reference exclusively to 
the spirit world; the four-told division here, with 
its world-numeral, relates to creatures in gene¬ 
ral. As the spirit-world is already represented 
in the first two choirs, we cannot, with AlcAsar, 
regard the term in Heaven as referring to Chris¬ 
tians. As the song of praise of this choir is a 
matter-of-fact one, A-Lapidc’s explanation, to the 
effect that sun, moon and stars are meant (in¬ 
cluded), is not to be rejected. The heavenly 


• [See foot-note on p. 152.—B. R. C.J 
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beings, as well as beatified saints (Diisterd.), 
are represented in the first and second choirs. 
In respect to the earth, Diisterdieok regards all 
other creatures as intended together with men. 
It is justly denied that demons (Vitringa) 
are here denoted by the* creatures under the 
earth; reference is had to the realms ,of the 
dead [to Hades, where demons are not (see Ex- 
oursus on Hades, p. 864 sqq.).—E. R. C.]. 

Upon the sea.—On Patmos John had a 
lively view of creatures which live upon the sea 
rather than in it; we have reference particularly 
to sea-birds and fiying fish. 

The first choir [vers. 9, 10] represents the 
whole knowledge or the New Testament, and 
magnifies it in a new song. From the wording 
of the song it would seem that the four Life- 
forms joined in it. As, however, the anthem is ! 
sung to the music of the harps, and the harps 
are the property of the Elders, the above 
assumption becomes somewhat dubious. But 
then the question arises: how can the Elders 
sing of the redemption without including them¬ 
selves if they too have a part in it ? Be it ob¬ 
served that an Apocalyptic Heaven-pioture 
always has reference to a subsequent earth-pic¬ 
ture. Thus our song of praise relates to ch. vi., 
especially to the Martyrs amid the sufferings of 
the earthly time. They are ransomed to God with 
the blood of the Lamb by the redemption. And 
these rery ones who in the earth-picture appear 
under the altar as souls of the slain, crying for 
recompense, appear in the Heaven-pioture as the 
Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of true Christian 
kings who already (dynamically) reign upon 
earth—not merely shall reign (ftaothevovoiv in 
accordance with Cod. A. etc.*). They reign on 
earth as God’s Kingdom, but not as individual 
kings; yet their common rule on earth is me¬ 
diated by their individual priesthood.f As a 
matter of course, the Elders do not exclude 
themselves from the redemption ; their expres¬ 
sion, however, is concrete in reference to the 
Church Militant on earth.J The worthiness of 
the Lamb to unseal the book [scroll] is deduced 
from His redemptive act; ana justly so, for it 
alone solves the enigmas of the world’s his¬ 
tory. [Is not the reason rather, that, by His 
redemptive act, He has conquered to become 
“ Head over all things ” (comp. PhiL ii. 8, 9; 
Eph. i. 20-22) ?—E. R. C.] 

The Elders sing a new BQngJ (ting), for the 

• [See Textual and Grammatical.— E. R. 0.] 

f [The idea that the Saints are to reign as mere subjects 
(i. e. to be kings without authority over others) seems to be 
inconsistent with (1) the essential idea of reigning , which is 
to exercise authority over others ; (2) the express intimations 
of the word of God; comp. Dan. vii. 22, 27 ; Luke xxil. 29, 
80, etc. (boo Excursus on th> Basilda ii. 1, (4), (0), p. 98 ). 
The requirements of the first of these positions might appa¬ 
rently be satisfied by saying that the glorified saints, being 
freed from the dominion of Satan and sin, are to reign over 
themselves. The requirement of the second, however, cannot 
thus, even In appearance, be satisfied. If it be asked, Over 
whom are the Saints to reign? it may be answered, (1) 
Some, as superior Eulers, over their brethren (see Lake xxii. 
29, 30, etc.) ; and (2) all , as kings, over the human races to 
be born after the establishment of the Basileia, and, per¬ 
chance, over other races throughout the universe. Specula¬ 
tion as to this last point, however, not only as to answer, but 
as to question, should be restrained.—E. R. C.] 

$ [See foot-note to ver. 4, p. 152.—B. R. O.] 

| [ Sing.—** Why present f Is it because the sound still lin¬ 
gered in his ears? Or, more probably, as describing their 


redemption is a matter of their enraptured ex¬ 
perience. The Angels, on the other hand, are 
moved by adoration and sympathy; therefore 
they say with a load voioe, in a sort of 
recitative, as we understand it. The collective 
creatures of the universe, again, are simply de¬ 
scribed as saying. This saying is, of course, 
also doxological. 

Again, the song of the Angels [ver. 12] is in 
harmony with their stand point. For them, the 
idea of the redemption recedes behind that of 
holy suffering. Because the Lamb was slain, 
i e. humbled Himself to such a degree, He is 
worthy to receive majesty (i. e. glory and do¬ 
minion) in the spiritual world such as is exalted 
far above that which is possessed by even them, 
the Angels (Eph. i.; Phil. ii.). This majesty 
unfolds itself in three predicates of inner essence 
and three of outward appearance. The exalted 
Christ is, in the first place, rich in life; secondly, 
He is the wise Governor of His great Kingdom; 
and, thirdly, He possesses all requisite power. 
Hence, in the first plaoe, He is worthy of all 
infinite honor; secondly, His dominion is an 
apparent spiritual glory; and, thirdly, His 
praise is sung by the whole world of spirits.* 

The song of the creature-world rightly refers 
to the Creator, Him who sitteth upon the Throne. 
But even the creature-world is acquainted with 
Christ's import to the creation. For it, how¬ 
ever, the death of Christ recedes, giving place 
to the calm ground-tone of His Logos rule. He 
is magnified with the Enthroned One as the 
Lamb. And in harmony with the world- 
numeral four , the creatures utter four eulo¬ 
gies. 

The sublimest doxology of all is the ascription 
of praise [blessing] in the region of conscious 
creatures. Next comes the ascription of honor 
from all living things. Next, the loveliness and 
magnificenoe of all beautiful creations in the 
Cosmos [glory]. The conclusion is formed by 
the glorification of God’s power in the whole 
universe. And thus it is to be into the aeons of 
the sons, say the creatures. They speak thus, 
first, because they are under the law of tempo¬ 
rality, and have a sense of the greatness of 
eternity; and, secondly, because they are des¬ 
tined to an eternal development reaching into 
the mons. 

Finally, it is exceedingly significant that the 
| four Life-forms [Living-beings] utter an Amen to 
the whole heavenly cultus, while the twenty- 


special and glorious office generally, rather than the men 
one particular case of its exercise ?" Alford. 

JVeio song.—" New, in the sense that it is a song conse¬ 
quent npon redemption, and distinguished therefore from 
the songs sung in Heaven before the work of redemption 
was consummated. We may suppose that songs of adoration 
have always been sung in Heaven; . . . but tha song of re¬ 
demption was a different song, and is one that would never 
have been sang there if man bad not fallen, and if tbs Re¬ 
deemer had not died.” Barnes. —B. R. C.] 

* [The above arrangement of the particulars of the ascrip¬ 
tion seems to the Am. Ed. not only to hare no foundation in the 
text, but to be inconsistent therewith; for (1) the force of tha 
single article placed before the flret particular is to bind all 
together as one word (so Bengel and Alford); and (2) Sim*’ 
ms cannot be regarded as n generic term (mean«ng MtyO&V 
inclusive of those that follow as representatives of specific 
excellencies. The true idea seems to be that we have hero 
a sevenfold (indicating completeness or perfection) ascription 
of glory.—K. R. C. 
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four Elders, falling down, are plunged in ado¬ 
ration. 

In regard to the seven eulogies of the Angels, 
Bengei thinks that they should be uttered like 
one single word, on account of the one article at 
the beginning; he also regards them ns refer¬ 
ring to the seven seals. \Ve prefer to take them 
as different views of the spirit-world. 

The hypothesis that the four Life-foims utter 
the Amen on account of their comparatively 
neaner position (an idea of Hengstenberg’s) needs 
but a passing mention. 

[Additional Note on the Living-Beings 
(ch. iv. 6).—It is generally conceded, that the 
Zoa arc the same as the heavenly Cherubim of 
the Old Testament. Not only is the term (Z£>a) 
the one that is employed by Ezekiel, ch. i. 5 
(LXX.). to designate those whom he afterwards 
declared to be the Cherubim, ch. x. 1 sqq., etc ; 
but the general appearance, the position , and the 
office of the Living-beings of both Testaments are 
the same (comp. Rev. iv. 6-8; Ezek. i. 5-10; x. 

1 sqq. See also the description of the Seraphim, 
Isa. vi. 2, 3, with whom many of the most judi¬ 
cious commenrators identify them). On the 
subject of their nature , however, there is great 
diversity of opinion. It is generally agreed that 
they are Me hate symbols; but beyond this there 
is uoexirnple l diversity. They have been ex¬ 
plained as—1. Individual-mediate symbols of (l) 
the Four Evangelists, (2) the Four greatest 
Fathers of the Church, etc. 2. Classical symbols 
of (1) the Church Militant (Mede nnd Elliot), 
(2) the Ministers of the Church on earth (Dau- 
buz), (3) eminent Ministers and Teachers of 
every Age (Vitringa), (4) glorified Saints who 
have been raised to special eminence (Lord), 
(5) Saints who are to attend Jehovah as Asses¬ 
sors in the Judgment (Hammond), (6) the 
Church Triumphant (Bush), (7) the forms of 
animated nature (Alford). 3. Aberrant symbols 
of (1) D.vine Attributes (Stuart), (2) the Four 
Cardinal Virtues, (3) the Four Fundamental 
Form*» of Divine Government (Lange), etc. 

This diversity indicates utter uncertainly in 
the mind of commentators as to the Scriptural 
idea of the Cherubim. This uncertainty, in the 
judgment of the Am. Ed., is duo primarily to the 
corrupted form of the doxology in ch. v. 9, 10; 
and is itself, in great measure, the cause (not 
the result) of that confusion of thought which 
prevails in the Church on the entire subject of 
Symbolism. The effort will be mndo to show 
the truth of both these positions.* 

It will be generally admitted, that the appa¬ 
rent force, not only of the Heaven-scene set 
forth in chs. iv. v., but of the language and de¬ 
scriptions of the entire Apocalypse is (1) to 
place the Living-beings on the same platform as 
to reality of existence with the Elders and Angela 
(if these are symbols , then are the Z Cm symbols; 
if these are real persons , then so are the Z&a); 
and (2) to suggest the idea, in reference to all 


• [It should h re be remarked that, to prevent confusion, 
th* «eneral|y accepted terminology will bo used throughout 
tail «nrament. The hope may also be here expressed, that, 
•sin iiental results of the argument, the impor ance of a 
clarification of symbols similar to the one given in the 
Pre liminary Note (p. 145 sqq ), and of the employment of a sci- 
attific terminology, will be apparent^—B. &. C.] 


these objects, that they are heavenly Persons . 
(The idea that the Angels and the Cherubim are 
persons seems also to be implied throughout the 
Old Testament; the Elders, at least by that 
name, are not mentioned therein.) Whilst, how¬ 
ever, it is generally conceded that the Angels 
and Elders are persons , it is also generally held 
that the Ztia aro mere symbols. Whence arises 
this apparently unauthorized variance? 

This question cannot bo answered by a refer¬ 
ence to the admitted fact that the objects imme¬ 
diately beheld by the Seer (the simulacra) were 
symbols. This, in a sense , is true ; but (1) it was 
also 1 rue in the case of the Angels and the Elders; 
it consequently does not explain the variance; 
and (2) it is uot true that the simulacra beheld 
by John were symbols in tjj© sense in which that 
term is ordinarily employed—in tho sense, for 
instance, in which the Lamb was iho symbol of 
Jesus. There is an ambiguity here, resulting 
from the generally unappreciated fact that there 
are two essentially distinct clashes of symbols. 

A moment’s reflection should convinco any man 
that whilst the Lamb was a symbol of Christ, 
there was back of this in the vision of the Lamb 
itself\ the same distinction of simulacrum and 
object of representation that existed in tho vision 
of the Zua. In the vision of tho Limb not 
only was there a double symbolization, but a 
symbol of one class was charged upon that of 
another. Tho meaning of tho writer may be 
made clear by the following diagram ; 

John saw— 

I. A simulacrum , reprea nting.| 

II. A simulacrum , representing a Xan^roprc^-nting Christ. 

By this dhgrnra the fact and importance of 
the distinction between Immediate and Medial* 
symbols, presented in the Preliminary Note, p. 

146, is made visibly manifest. In ordinary 
language (and in ordinary thought) the simula¬ 
crum drops entirely out of view, and tho Seer 
is said to behold, not the simulacrum, but the ob¬ 
ject it represents. 

Nor can the variance be explained by & re¬ 
ference to the probable fact that tho simulacra of 
the Z ioa were ideal as to form. It is probable 
that the simulacra of the Angels were also ideal; 
nnd it is certain that the undescribed Form upon 
the Throne was so—we do not thence conclude 
that the Blessed One whom that Form indi¬ 
cated (ch. iv. 2, 3) must have been a Symbol. 
(And hero becomes manifest the importance of 
the distinction between Similar and Ideal Sym¬ 
bols. Seo p. 146.) 

Nor. again, is it in the least supported (not to 
say explained) by the admitted fact that mere (Me¬ 
diate) Symbols are introduced into the Heaven- 
scene—as, for instance, the Lamps symbolizing 
the Holy Spirit, and tho Lamb representing 
Christ ; for (1) these are not associated with the 
Angels, Elders, and Zua, as the Angels, Elders, 
and Z G>a are associated with each other; and (2) 
the symbol of the Lamps was declared to be a 
symbol by the fact that it was explained , and 
that of the Lamb , the previously recognized 
symbol of Christ, needed no explanation—in the 
case of the Z ua there is no intimation, either in 
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this narrative, or any where else in the Scrip¬ 
tures, that they symbolized any thing. 

The only satisfactory explanation of the vari¬ 
ance is the one suggested above, viz.: that if the 
Zoa did take part in a doxology that ascribed 
their redemption to Christ, whatever be the appa¬ 
rent force of the implications of Scripture to the 
contrary, they must be symbols either of indi¬ 
vidual redeemed men , or of classes of redeemed men. 
And so, in effect, commentators must have argued 
in the days when the text of the Recepta was 
universally accepted. And thus the idea became 
established in the Church that the Cherubim, 
the Zwa, could not be heavenly persous—that they 
must be mere symbols. 

But what do they symbolizet On this point 
there is not the slightest intimation given in 
the Word of God. The whole matter seems 
relegated to the imagination of commentators. 
The proof of these assertions is to be foi/nd, 
not only in tho multitudinous and contradictory 
explanations given by abl8 men, but in the en¬ 
tire lack of Scriptural evidence adduced as sup¬ 
porting any specific view. On the platform of the 
Rec^pt i, the Zua are the Spliynx of the Bible. 

It should hero be observed that the very ne¬ 
cessity of adopting a conclusion in this import¬ 
ant instance, in the face of the apparent implica¬ 
tions of tho langunge and scenic descriptions of 
the Scripture, together with the entire lack of 
Scriptural explanation of the (supposed) sym¬ 
bol, necessarily precludes any true scientific in¬ 
vestigation of tho subject of Symbolism. Such 
an investigation can be made only on the basis 
of those implications which tho compelled con¬ 
clusion virtually declares to bo deceptive, and 
of those explanations which in the most import¬ 
ant instance manifestly do not exist. The idea 
that the Zoa are mere Symbols plunges the 
whole subject of Symbolism into inextricable 
confusion—it involves tho further idea that the 
entire symbolization of the Scripture is with¬ 
out order, at least without order discoverable by 
us. 

It may. however, be remarked by some that 
our author is free from the alleged trammels of 
tho Itecepta; he accepts as genuine that form of 
the doxology which does not imply that those 
who united in it had any necessary connection 
with tho redeemed race, and yet he regards tho 
Living-beings as Symbols. In answer it may bo 
said, that every observer of the course of human 
thought must have perceived that a generally 
established idea will often, in measure, linger, 
even in the mightiest minds, after the foun¬ 
dation on which it was reared has been swept 


away. To this, it is with the greatest deference 
suggested, may be due the position of Lange on 
this subject. He saw clearly (the fact is patent) 
that the correction of the doxology released him 
from the neoessity of regarding the Zua as sym¬ 
bols of human beings, and he took a forward 
step; but, reared under the influence of the uni¬ 
versally accepted idea that the Living-beings 
must be mere symbols, and not perceiving the 
concealed truth, that the corrected doxology lo¬ 
gically releases from this position also, he failed 
to take a second. The step he has taken is a 
mighty one in advance. It is preparatory, if 
not essential, to another, rtz., that the Zaw ire 
not Symbols at all—not Symbols of the Funda¬ 
mental Forms of Divino Government, but per¬ 
sonal Ministers thereof. This view, which sub¬ 
sidizes all of truth that our Author bas with 
so much power and beauty elaborated, is re¬ 
spectfully submitted for consideration. It is 
submitted in the belief that, upon reflection, it 
will be seen to be, not only more consistent with 
the apparent force of Scripture language and 
description than the one presented by Lange, 
but also absolutely essential to a consistent 
scientific scheme of the great subject of Scrip¬ 
ture Symbolism. 

The ideal forms of these glorious ministers of 
Jehovah, who stand nearest the Throne, are 
doubtless symbolic. So far as those forms are 
common to all, they are doubtless symbolic of 
their common attributes of knowledge, wisdom, 
and power; and so far as they are peculiar, 
they are representative of their peculiar charac¬ 
teristics and ministries. The question is sug¬ 
gested for consideration, whether the key to 
their respective ministries (ministries in accord¬ 
ance with their characteristics, as symbolized by 
their personal appearance) may not be lound 
in the characteristics of the four seals, at the 
opening of which they respectively officiated. 

' (See foot-note on p. 17*3). 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, concerning 
the number four attributed to them, (bat tiro 
hypotheses are possible. The first , that it is na- 
tural , t. f., indicative of the actual number of 
these heavenly Ministers in the realms of Na¬ 
ture ; the second , that it is ideal , drawn from the 
precedent symbolic number of nature (/our), 
and thus symbolic of their relation to nature. 
Tho judgment of the writer inclines to the 
adoption of the former of these, both because 
of the relation of the Zd>a to the first four seals, 
and because this view manifestly presents a rea¬ 
son why four should have been selected as the 
number of nature.—B. R. C.] 
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E—EARTH-PICTURE. UNSEALING OP THE SEVEN SEALS. (THE OPENED SEVEN 
SEALS IN HEAVEN AND THE SEVEN FUNDAMENTAL FORMS OF THE 
WORLD S COURSE ON EARTH.) 

THH DARK EARTHLY WORLD IN THIS LIGHT OF THR HEAVENLY WORLD. 

Chap. VI. 1-17. 

1. Predominantly Human History of the World. 

V ER8. 1-8. 

1 And I saw when the Lamb opened one of [from among] the seals, and I heard, as 
it were the noise of thunder [om., as it were.the noise of thunder], one of the four 
beast3 [living-beings] saying [ins. as a voice of thunder], Come and see [om. and 

2 see]. 1 And I saw, and behold a white horse: and he that sat on him had [having] 
a bow; and a crown was given unto him: and he went [came] forth conquering, 
and to [om. to— ins. that he might] conquer. 

3 And when he had [om. had] opened the second seal, I heard the second beast 

4 [living-being] say [saying], Come and see [om. and see]. And there went out 
[came forthJ another horse that was red: and power was given [om. power was 
given] to him that sat thereon [upon him] [ins. it was given to him 2 ] to take peace 
from the earth, and [ins. in order] that they should [shall 8 ] kill [slay] one another: 
and there was given unto him a great sword [/xd^aipa]. 

5 And when he had [om. had] opened the third seal, I heard the third beast 
[living-being] say [saying], Come and see [om. and eee]. And I beheld [saw], 
and lo [behold] a black horse; and he that sat on him had [having] a pair of 

6 balances [balance] in his hand. And I heard [ins. as it were 4 ] a voice in the 
midst of the four blasts [living-beings] say [saying], A measure [choenix] of wheat 
for a penny [denarius], and three measures [choenixes] of barley for a penny 
[denarius]; and see thou hurt not [om. see thou hurt not] the oil and the wine 
[iiw. injure thou not]. 

7 And when he had [om. had] opened the fourth seal, I heard the voice of the 

8 fourth beast [living-being] say [saying 5 ], Come and see [om. and see]. And I 
looked [saw], and behold a pale horse: [,] and his name that sat on him was 
Death [and the one sitting upon him, his name Death], and Hell [Hades] followed 
[was following] with him. And power was given unto them over the fourth part 
of the earth, to kill with sword [fio;x<patd] 9 and with hunger, and with death, and 
with the [ins. wild] beasts of the earth. 


2. World-history in its Predominantly Spiritual Aspect, or the Martyr-history of the Kingdom of God 

as the core of World-history. 

Vers. 9-11. 

9 And when he had [om. had] opened the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the souls 
of them that were [have been] slain for [on account of] the word of God, and for. 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 1. [Kat /3A4*nt1 Omitted by A. C., etc. Possibly In consequence of exegetfcal conjecture. (Tange retains here, 
•ad alao in Ten. 3,5 and 7. Lech., Words., Alf., Treg.. Tisch. omit with A. C. P.; Qb. and Sz., with K> B*., give *ol 16c. B*. 
omit* in ver. 3. The *>th**r Cndl. are in v*»rs. 3, .*> and 7 as in this pi ice.—E. R. C.] 

* Ver. 4. Before Aa^etv an avr<£. (So Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with N*. B*. C. P.; omitted by A.; Lach. 
brack***. —8. R. C.j 

* Ver. 4. The reading <r$d£ovcny in acc. with A. 0., etc. [So Lacb., Alf., Treg. and Tisch. Words, with ft. B*. P., give* 
»ju—K. R. C.] 

4 Wr. 6. Before favjv a according to A. 0. [Also & P. So also Lacb., Alf, Treg., Tisch. It Is omitted by Words¬ 
worth.—8. R. <V| 

6 V«r. 7. Unimportant variations. [Cod. C. reads rh riraprov £e»or; and the Roc. kiyovo-a* instetd of Kiyov ror — 
S. 1L C.j 
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10 [on account of] the testimony which they held [had]: and they cried with a loud 
[great] voice, saying, How long [Until when] O Lord [Ruler], [in*, the] holy and 
true, do9t thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth? 

11 And white robes were [a white robe was]* given unto every one of [om. every one 
of] them [? n*. to each] 7 ; and it was said unto them, that they should rest yet for [om. 

for] a little 8 season [time], until their fellow servants also and their brethren, that 
should [who are about toj be killed as [in*, also] they were , should be fulfilled 
[fulfill it (the timeyr-or have been completed (as to number)] 9 . 


8. The Sixth SeaL An Earthquake at a Pretage of the End of the World. 

Verb. 12-17. 

12 And I beheld [saw] when he had [om. had] opened the sixth seal, and, lo, there 
was [om. lo, there was] a great earthquake [t/w. took place]; and the 6un became 

13 black as sackcloth of hair, and the [ins. whole 10 ] moon became as blood. And the 
stars of heaven fell unto the earth, even [om. even] as a fig tree casteth 11 her 
untimely figs, when she is [om. when she i3— ins. being] shaken of [by] a mighty 

14 [great] wind. And the heaven departed as a scroll when it is [om. when it is] 
rolled together [up]; and every mountain and island were moved out of their 

15 places. And the kings of the earth, [ins. and the chief captains,] and the great 
men, and the rich men, and the chief captains [om. and the chief captains], and the 
mighty [strong] men, and every bond man, [om. ,] and every [om. every 11 ] free man, 

16 [om. ,] hid themselves in the dens [caves] and in the rocks of the mountains; and 
said [they say] to the mountains and [ins. to the] rocks. Fall on [upon] us t and 
hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the 

17 Lamb: For the great day of his [or their 11 ] wrath is come; and who shall be [is] 
able to stand ? 


• Yer. 11. [Cr'ti<Ml editors fcpnerally, with N* A.B*. C. P., fcire e&oSif and <rroAij.—E. R. C.l 
7 Vvr. 11. |The reading airroit «*a<rry generally adopted in acc. with M. A. C. P.—B. R. O.J 

• Yer. 11. Motpoe in to bo retained iu acc. with R. A. O.IP.]. 

9 Yer. 11. [AIL, Treg., Tuch., wiih K- S*. P., giro n\ijpZ<rt»oiy ; Gb., Lach., Word*., with A. C., read rAijpuAmr.* 
RE. C.l 

10 Yer. 12. [Lach., Alt. Trog., Tisch., with tf. A. B*. C. f insert oAij.—E. R, C.l 

11 Yer. Id. [Tisch. givts ^^AAovcra with ft- Lath., Word*., AIL, Treg., read pdAAti, with A.B.*C. P.—R R. C.] 

u Yer. Id. Tho second ira« not well foundedi interpolated for the sake of clearness. J It is generally omitted in aoc. 
with A. B.*and C.—K. It. C J 

l» Yer. 17. [Treg. and Tisch. gi to avrwr with K* and C.: Lach., Words^ and AIL, auroi with A. B*. P.— B. R. C.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW * 

This second eschatologico-cyclical world-pic- 
tnre is as simple, clear, and intelligible in its 
fundamental features as the first, the world-pic¬ 
ture of the Seven Churches. It seems to be the 
special prerogatiye of a chronological Church- 
historical exegesis to close it up again with seven 
seals and to involve it in the obscurity of night. 

Through the Lamb’s opening of the seals, the 
darkest book has become most clear—the book 
of the world’s history, in its enigmatical, fear¬ 
ful and gloomy phenomena. The very fact that 
the book is sealed is a ray of light for us; the 
highest hand has shut it up, intending that it 
shall presently be opened. Another hopeful 
fact is that the Seals are seven , i. the riddle is 
a holy one, and when it reaches its final term it 
shall meet with a festal solution. The loosing 
of the very first seal sheds a joyful light over 

• [The Am. Kd. deem* it improper to break the conti¬ 
nuity of the Author’s generwl statement by the pr sentati'-n 
of the view* of ot ers, whether coincident or adverse; this 
presen tat on he has reserved either for the Explaxatioxs m 
Detail, or the Additioxal Notes, the one at the end of this 
aection (p. 170), the other at the close of the chapter fp. 178). 
fle has taken the liberty, however, of int odNcin* notes of 
reference immediately attar those matters of interpretation 
which, further oo, he ventures to controvert.—JL R. C.J 


the whole dark history of the world. The Rider 
upon the white horse rides at the head of all the 
others. The merA fact that the train is one of 
horsemen calms our apprehensions ; the horses 
denote the rapid movement of great phenomena 
of lifo or death; no one of these phenomena 
hangs stationary over the world. They all, in 
their riders, have their governors. Wild though 
the course of some may seem on earth, their 
management, their direction, their career, and 
their limit are fixed in Heaven. But at the 
head of all is the Rider on the white horse, lie 
isthe Prince, thereat are esquires. Thus,all appa¬ 
rently fatal events must serve His purposes, 
and those purposes are still redemption and its 
diffusion through the world—notyci judgment, as 
at His forthgoingin cb. xix. 11. The horse of the 
first Rider is white; holy and pure as heavenly 
light is the dynamical fundamental movement 
which governs all other and more conspicuous 
movements. The Rider is Christ [see p. 178]; 
to Him, therefore, to His power. His rule, all 
subsequent facts are subject; not only the three 
riders, His servants, but also the facts of the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh seals, the latter of which 
einbraoes all items subsequent to its opening. 
His bow is the bow with the sure arrows of the 
word ; His wreath or crown is the diadem of Hi* 
principial victory over all the power of tha 
world and of darkness, and when He, notwiih- 
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standing, again goes forth to conquer, it is in 
order to the necessary development and consum¬ 
mation of His principal conflict and victory in 
a grand succession of world-historical conflicts 
and victories. He has no need of many attri¬ 
butes; a leading attribute is this: that the 
three other ri lers are not before , but behind Him. 

The figures of the following three symbolical 
riders arc, manifestly, so general in their con¬ 
ception. that it seems altogether arbitrary to 
limit War, Dearth, or the Power of Death, to par¬ 
ticular times. Manifestly, we have here before 
jis dark forms that traverse the whole stage of 
the world's history. From this running back 
into pre Christian times, it results that Christ 
also, the Rider on the white horse, surmounted 
all historical bounds in the dynamical operation 
of His Coming, even in those pre-Christian times. 
A further sequence is that these powers [War, 
Dearth, Death] have been possessed of the escha¬ 
tological bent from the very beginning, and have 
been gravitating toward the end—the judgment. 
And how could it be otherwise, when the final 
judgment must adjust the difference between 
the doing of wrong and the differing of it in 
war; when, further, it must strike the balance 
between those who have revelled in wine and oil 
and those who have starved on tho scanty mea¬ 
sure of wheat and barley in dearth ? Death is 
esebatologic ll from the outset. Still, the com¬ 
plete appearance of Christ at the head of tho 
horses proves that we are dealing pre-eminently 
with forms of the Christian time, and that, too, 
as the last time. 

The second horse is of the color of blood. IIis 
rider is War; War as a totality, in its most 
fearful form—not merely the war of self-defence, 
of the vindic ition of rights, but rather that dark 
power to which it is granted to take peace from 
the earth, \o set on foot a reciprocal slaughter¬ 
ing on countless battle-fields, and in pride and 
wantonness to flaunt the great sword , tho sym¬ 
bol of all deadly instruments down to the pre¬ 
sent day. It does not say, to take away peace 
from time to time, for the intervening times of 
peace are so problematical, so penetrated with 
warlike commotions and apprehensions, that 
perfect peaco is in reality taken away until the 
advent of eternal peace. 

The black color of the third horse is that of 
mourning, here especially of hunger and anxiety; 
of that scarcity of bread which forms a part of 
the world’s dark history in all times and places. 
Pauperism, moreover, is inclined to see and to 
paini all the circumstances of life black—far 
blacker, indeed, than they are in reality. 
Dearth, however, is scarcely half a direct dis¬ 
pensation of God, to be referred purely to the 
failure of crops; it is no more so to be regarded 
than war or death is to be classed under the 
head of purely natural phenomena. Dearth is 
at least half a result of the social exaggeration 
of the distinction between the rich and the 
poor. For the most indispensable necessaries 
of life, wheat and barley, must pass through the 
scales of the rider and through a rigorous valu¬ 
ation. According to this valuation, a denarius , 
the entire day’s wages of a man, suffices only for 
his own support, if he buy wheat (one chcenix 
of wheat, the eighth part of a Scheffel or Ger¬ 


man bushel [nearly a quart, English measure.— 

E. R. C.], for a denarius); whilst even if he 
buy barley , there remains but a little, over and 
above his own allowance, for a very small 
family (three chcenixes of barley for a dena¬ 
rius). This rigor is all the more noticeable 
since the means of enjoyment and adornment, 
oil and wine, principally used by the rich, re¬ 
main untouched. Certainly then, this human 
exaggeration of a divinely appointed contrast is 
an act which will have to bo aooounted for 
equally with violent war, and only the subordi¬ 
nation of the third horseman to the power of the 
first makes, primarily, an ideal compensation 
(“to the poor the gospel is preached”—it is not 
ordained that apostasy should be preached to 
them, however), which toward the end becomes 
real. Comp. Matt. xxiv. 7. 

In connection with this dispensation of Dearth 
it is especially remarkable that it is announced 
by a voice out of the midst of the four beasts 
[Living-beings]. This, doubtless, denotes that 
all four beasts [Living-beings] are pirtioularly 
concerned in it [seep. 170]. That which the 
lion, on the one hand, as the mighty power, insti¬ 
tutes, is compensated by the ox, on tho other hand 
—self-sacrificing and devoted love. And the eagle- 
like soarings of the spirit above earthly circum¬ 
stances, are supplemented by tho human figure 
of humanity. 

The fourth horse is of a pale color, light yel¬ 
low, and its rider, whoso name is expressly de¬ 
clared, is Death. The whole kingdom of the 
dead, Hades itself, is in his train. As he him¬ 
self is an esquire of Christ, so ho also, in accord¬ 
ance with his mighty power, has himself an 
esquire, namely. Hades. This is expressive of 
the fact that the power of historical Death, as a 
consequence of sin, reitches down into the realm 
of the dead, in its dark compartment; and light 
is also thereby shed upon the Old Testament doc¬ 
trine of Sheol. Whilst, in accordance with other 
passages, the gates of the Kingdom of the Dead 
open wide and covetously towards the actors 
upon this stage of life (Matt. xvi. 18), here 
their effect appears in the midst of the stage of 
the world itself. Thus much there is no diffi¬ 
culty in understanding, namely, that tho human 
idea of the domain of the dead does preach re¬ 
pentance, on tho one hand, but that it also is in¬ 
directly productive, on the other lianl, of a 
fatal effect of great power and extent (1 Cor. xv. 

82; Heb.ii. 15). If it be true that every epidemic 
draws countless victims into its whirlpool by the 
mere workings of sympathetic fear, tho like is 
true of the power of Death as a totality. The 
exhalation of shadowy, terrific and spectral 
images rising from Sheol goes like tho breath 
of sickness and death over the earth, carrying 
contagion with it; and this entirely irrespective 
of real retro-actions of the other world. The 
pale, yellow color of the horse (pallida mors) 
points to the element of fear as well as to the 
hue of a dead body. 

And yet to the united action of Death and 
Hadej, power is given over only the fourth part 
of the earth. Pure mortality in the abstract al¬ 
most seems to be distinguished from this doom 
of death ; At least there is also a euthanasia; a 
blessed dying with Christ and according to Christy 
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Four is the number of the world; the fourth 
part. therefore, we believe to be the specifically 
worldly party which is given over to the world 

S see p. 174], as, on the other hand, the third part 
ch. viii. 7), as a part bearing the number of i 
spirit, is indicative of spiritual circumstances t of I 
events transpiring in the spirit-world. 

The worldly powers of Death are also four in | 
number: the sword , hunger, death, beasts . The 
import of the sword here manifestly passes be¬ 
yond that of the great war-sword; it embraces 
all forms of violent death. Hunger, likewise, as 
a particular power of death, passes beyond 
Dearth. And no less does specific Death, in the 
shape of great pestilences desolating the world 
(Xotyoi, Matt. xxiv. 7), exoeed the ordinary forms 
of death. Whether rapacious animals, simply, are 
meant by the beasts of the earth, or whether 
there is at the same time a reference to those 
mysterious and hurtful animal powers which are 
being discovered in these modern times in the 
form of parasites of all kinds, we do not venture 
to decide. Tho*point of departure for clearer 
glimpses was certainly already in existence; to¬ 
gether with a knowledge of the noxious herb, 
men possessed a knowledge of the worm and its 
destructiveness (Ilos. y. 12). 

Another point which we wish clearly to bring 
out is this: that the four horsemen are succes¬ 
sively announced by one of the four beasts 
[Living-beings]. The first beast [Living-being] 
is signalized by its announcement of the First 
Horsemvn, Christ, in a voice like thunder. This 
fact decides the whole sequence. Understanding, 
as we do, by the four beasts [Living-beings] the 
four Fundamental Forms of God’s rule over tho 
world, we claim that their task is completed with 
the presentation of the four more general funda¬ 
mental forms of worldly history itself as com¬ 
prised in tho four horsomen [see p. 179]. We 
oannot, therefore, with Schleiermacher, con¬ 
jecture that the Soer lacked beasts [Living-be¬ 
ings] for the following seals. Manifestly, a 
turning-point occurs just here ; the forms of the 
cosmical course of the world are succeeded by 
the forms of cosmical spiritual history. 

First comes the history of the Martyrs in its 
whole extent, though predominantly Now Testa- 
mental and eschatological. The Seer beholds 
them as souls under the altar. The world would 
fain have sacrificed them as curse-offerings to 
Moloch, as Caiaphas desired to do with the 
Prince of Martyrs Himself (John xi. 60); they 
themselves, however, have with their faithful 
testimony sacrificed themselves to God. In this 
generalness, their sacrifice comes under the head 
of the burnt offering; the altar is the centre of 
the sacrificial system, as the altar of burnt sacri¬ 
fices; here, in respect of its ideal import as ap¬ 
pearing in the vision, the symbol of all voluntary 
sacrifice of life under the hand of hostile pow¬ 
ers, in faithful testimony to, and confession of, 
the truth. They appear as souls, for the world 
has violently deprived them of bodily appear 
ance; it must be evident from their appearance 
that they have been slain on account of their 
faithful confession. In their confession they 
have been faithful at onoe to the Logos of God 
and to the subjective witness in their own 
breasto. And thus they are united, a congrega¬ 


tion of bonis, belonging to the other world, yet 
far removed from Sheol,* which meanwhile is 
careering over the earth. 

Now though the spirit of the Martyrs is shown 
in Stephen's prayer: “Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge,” the instinct of justice which lies 
enwrapped in the suffering of wrong, in shed 
blood (that of Abel, for instance, Heb. xii. 24), 
in the full perception of the terrible calumnies 
perpetrated on just men, of the darkenings of 
the truth, of the caricatures of the gospel of love 
and mercy on the part of persecutors, is not in 
the slightest degree done away with by this 
prayer. And in this sense, with the ghostly se¬ 
verity of truth, they cry with a loud voice, say¬ 
ing : Lord, the holy and true. As the Holy One, God 
owes it to Himself to repay; as the True One, 
having given them His word as the word of life. 
He has put Himself under obligations to them to 
repay. [See foot-note, p. 175sq.—E.R.C.] 

The terms employed have other and primary 
bearings, however. The Martyrs address God 
(not Christ; Grot, and others) by the unusual 
name of Aeond-nx, because they must needs bleed 
under the Bword of earthly despots or tyrants, 
and in contradistinction to their unholy despot¬ 
ism, exercised under cover of lying and arrogant 
pretensions, they call Him the holy and true 
(genuine) Despot. 

Thus a mighty pressure and urgency of grief, 
a cry for heavenly justice, rises ever stronger 
from the depths of worldly and psychical life op 
to the Throne of righteousness, though mitigated 
and pacified by the spirit of the Atonement, the 
blood (hat speaketh better things than that of 
Abel. How long dost Thou not judge? Though 
God’s judgment goes on incessantly through the 
depths of life, the great wrong-suffering of the 
Martyrs requires a restitutory final judgment 
before the whole world. And in hungering after 
this justice, the great interval may seem a right 
long one, a hard trial of patience (yaxpo&vp&v, 
Luke xviii. 7) to all human perception. The 
fact that they anticipate the avenging of their 
blood as a consequence of the Divine judgment, 
and hence call upon God as the Avenger of 
blood, has nothing in common with a malignant 
and hateful animosity. The avenging of blood 
is the religious and moral popular fountain of 
criminal justice; criminal justice, therefore, in 
its true shape, is the form into which the 
avenging of blood has ever developed under the 
influence of civilization. Where criminal justice 
is so perverted into its opposite, as to appear as 
a system of judicial murder of the worst kind, in 
demonic hostility to Divine justice, in the suffer¬ 
ings and executions of the Martyrs, there the 
cry for God’s avengement of blood as the Divine 
Fountain of Justice which men have utterly de¬ 
nied, follows almost as a logical consequence. 

„ Dut why should vengeance for former blood- 
guiltiness be taken upon those “ that dwell on 
tho earth ?** Those who now, as inhabitants of 
earth, belong to and are attached to earth, the old 
blood-stained tragical order of things, are, as 
accessories in guilt, placed under the consequen¬ 
ces and further development of guilt (Matt, 
xxiii. 82 sqq.). 


* [Ses the Excursus on H&ncs, p.364 *qq.—E. B. C.J 
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This holy instinct of justiee, however, is ap¬ 
peased in a two-fold manner. First, a while robe 
is given to each one. In the other world, there¬ 
fore, they are clothed with the adornment of 
innocence and righteousness. And so bright 
are these white robes that even in the history 
of this world they constantly become more dis¬ 
tinctly visible, more admired and more honored ; 
think of the white robes of a Justin, a Poly- 
earp, a Huss, a Savonarola, and many thousand 
other faithful witnesses. Again, the Martyrs 
are further comforted by the assurance that their 
period of waiting it nearing its end , while, as a 
period of waiting, it is itself under a holy de¬ 
cree, in accordance with which the Martyr-his¬ 
tory must attain its completion, the number of 
Martyrs must be filled up. Herein is the indi¬ 
rect announcement that the season of martyr¬ 
dom is not yet at an end; that martyr sufferings 
assume diverse forms throughout the ages, yet 
continue to be even to the end a fundamental 
condition of the healthful development of the 
world’s history, as the history of the Kingdom. 
The great company of their fellow-servants and 
brethren, the necessity of suffering in this world 
and of patience in the other, the glorious aim 
of a suffering together with Christ (Rom. vi. 4; 
2 Tim. ii. 12), elevate them to an exalted stand¬ 
point, from which the perspective of the great 
and glorious retributive judgment momentarily 
becomes clearer and more complete. So far as 
His perfect rehabilitation before the world is con¬ 
cerned, even Christ in His glory must wait until 
His great Epiphany. 

In the grandest contrast, the history of the 
Martyrs is immediately confronted with the 
beginning catastrophe of the final judgment in the 
opening of the sixth seal [see p. 179]. It is as 
certain that a cosmical change is here indicated 
as it is that such is the caso in the Eschatologi¬ 
cal Discourse of the Lord, Matt. xxiv. 29 sqq., 
though the figures may have their spiritual 
back-ground as well. With the great earth - 
quake, the first final convulsion of terrestri- 
oosmical things is announced. The tun, wrapped 
in obscurity as in a penitential garment, is tho 
actual son; the moon, .red as blood, is the 
literal moon; for what we have here is not a 
predominantly spiritual history, like ch. viii. 
7 sqq., but the—ghostly, it is true— finale of this 
world’s history, and to the theatre of this history 
oar son belongs. As a matter of oourse, the 
ooeurrenoes in the sun and moon are to be under¬ 
stood phenomenally. Even now there is no man 
that dies, to whom the sun is not at the last 
clothed in the garb of mourning, whilst his 
senses sigh for “ more light.” The same remark 
applies'to the falling of the start from Heaven. 
Like every genuine oatastrophs, this final catas¬ 
trophe, above all, seems to make its appearance 
quite abruptly; hence the stars fall from Heaven 
as the unripe figs of a fig-tree, suddenly shaken 
by a storm, fall to the earth. The figure recalls 
that of “the thief in the night,” the “days of 
Noah,” and “the coming of the flood.” The Holy 
Scriptures are thoroughly at home in the law of 
catastrophes. The fall of the start also can pri¬ 
marily be understood ooly phenomenally, for 
there would not be found room on the earth for 
them all. But a cosmical change in the astral 


region belonging to the earth is, doubtless, also 
indicated. Nay, in reference to the condition 
of this earth, the metamorphosis is as total as 
if the old Heavens vanished like the contents 
of a scroll that is rolled together (Is. xxxiv. 
4); and this on the basis of the earthquake ,— 
in consequenoe of a crisis in which the entire 
old form of the solid land , with the mountains , 
aud the entire old form of the sea, with the 
islands, pass away. 

But the spiritual back-ground of the changes 
set forth in the picture of the convulsed, earth 
and star-world also becomes manifest. This 
spiritual back-ground consists in a convulsion 
of the old order of things: in a darkening of 
the old sun, the time of grace of the economy 
of salvation; in a transformation of the ancient 
luminary of night, whose silver radiance filled 
the night with peace, into a bloody, fiery phe¬ 
nomenon, for a sign that slumber is at an end 
(Matt. xxvi. 45); in a perfect confusion of those 
earthly relations and spirit-constellations which 
have hitherto subsisted; and in the wreck of all 
views of the world conditioned upon the senses. 
All this is still more prominent in the effects 
of the great convulsion of things. A general 
terror at the presages of judgment seizes men 
of all ranks and conditions. Kings first; they 
have most to lose. Then princes [great men] 
and chief captains [principal men of war] are 
specified in their oontr&st [civil and military 
eminence]. Then the rich and the mighty 
Finally, together with the freemen , the slaves. 
The range of view, therefore, extends far be¬ 
yond an absolute democracy. In the perspec¬ 
tive of the day of wrath , slaves, equally with 
freemen, appear loaded with guilt and convulsed 
with apprehension, for it stands to reason that 
without the servilism of the laity there could 
bo no hierarchs, and without the servilism of 
political slaves no despots could subsist. When 
all are said to hide themselves in the clefts and in 
the rocks of the mountains , we are reminded of 
the overthrow or removal of the mountains, 
spoken of before. That, however, all slavish 
souls would fain find refuge in the ruins of the 
old order of things; nay, that they would rather 
share in their destruction than step into the bright 
presence of the great day, lies in the nature of 
the grand contrast between their worldly life 
and the judgment of which they are on the eve. 
The convulsion described will, however, as a 
mighty convulsion of souls, be universal (Luke 
xxi. 25, 26); ay, a holy trembling (as set forth 
in the Dies Irse*), shall pass over even the 
servants of God, for whom the day of judgment 
is the day of final redemption (Luke xxi. 28). 
Hence the appeal of the unprepared to the 
mountains and rocks: Fall on us, and hide us 
from the face of Him that silleth on the throne , 
and from the wrath of the Lamb. Tho economies 
of the Godhead seem to have changed, in accord¬ 
ance with the great change of the times. The 
face of God the Fa her, the perfect light of His 
revelation, acts like a judgment of the Spirit, 
similarly to the face of Christ in His earthly 
pilgrimage. The wrath of the just and nght- 


► [“ Quantus tremor estfuturus, 

Q>mndo Judex est venturus , 

Cuncta stride disausitrus.—TL B. OJ 
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eons God is now committed to the Lamb, i. e. 9 
He is to execute the actual judgment of separa¬ 
tion. It is a judgment under the sign of wrath, 
because it comes us the fiual decision, after the 
days of forbearance and long-suffering (Horn, 
ii. 5), upon an infinite accumulation of guilt. 
Wrath, as the synthesis of love and righteous¬ 
ness—the latter having the leadership—is mani¬ 
fested in positive inflictions of death (Ex. iv. 
14, 24; Ps. xo. 0). With the wrath of the Lamb, 
the danger of the second death is revealed 
(Matt. xxv. 41). For the great dug of His 
wrath is cone (see Zephaniuh), and who is able 
to stand f Here we perceive the tone of worldly- 
mindedness, which sees only wrath in judgment, 
not judgmnt in wrath. The day of wrath is 
characterize 1 as a super-human death-doom. 
Of a distinction between the blessed and the 
damned, these exclamations know* nothing. 
For the fact that the words that wo are examin¬ 
ing have a bciringnot upon the dogmatical deli¬ 
verances of August iuian theologians, nor upon the 
terrors of conscience with which all human spi¬ 
rits may bo smitten at the dawning of tho great 
day, but upon the outbreaks of a mere slavish 
anguish of men of the world—an anguish that 
knows of no blessed existences—is evident from 
the expressions of despair which precede tho 
final saying. It is the worldlincss of the old 
world in its death-thought. 

[Abstracts of Views of Leading Modern 
English and American Commentators. By the 
Am. Ed. —It was pertinently remarked by Barnes 
at the beginning of his comments on this diop¬ 
ter: “It is at this point that interpreters begin 
to differ, .... here commences tho divergence 
towards those vinous, discordant, and many of 
them wild and fantastic theories, which have 
been proposed in the exposition of this wonder¬ 
ful Book.” The Am. Ed. deems it expedient at 
this point to introduce abstracts of some of the 
views which have been put forth by leading 
English and American divines in recent 
times. Ilis own view will be presented in an 
Additional Note at the close of the Explanations 
in Detail, on p. 178. sq. 

Elliott. —This author is the most distin¬ 
guished (English) advocate of what Lange styles 
the Chronological Church-historical school of in¬ 
terpreters. He has favored the Church with 
four largo volumes on the interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, repleto with extended, rich and 
varied learning on the subject of which it treats. 
(Horse Apocalgpticse, 6th Ed., London, 1802.) One 
of the chief excellencies of his work, is his 
constant citation of the infidel historian Gibbon, 
thus strivirgto elucidate prophecy, by a histori¬ 
cal record prepared by an opponent of the truth 
of the inspiration of Scripture. He identifies 
the Horses of the first foursealB with the Roman 
Empire, under different appearances in dif¬ 
ferent times, and the Riders with the Emperors 
of those times. He regards the period of the 
first six seals as extending from the date of the 
Apocalypse (which he fixes at a. d. 96 or 96) to 
A. D. 395, the year in which Augustine was ele¬ 
vated to the See of Hippo. The character of 
this period he describes as from the stand-point 
of the Seer: “ The coming temporary prosperity 
fend the decline and fall of the Empire of heathen 


Rome.” He divides the period as follows: 
First Seal: From the accession of Nerva to the 
incipient deterioration of the government under 
Commodus (a. d. 96-188). Second Seal: From 
the close of the preceding to tho accession of 
Diocletian (a. d. 183-284). Third Seal: The time 
of distress from excessive taxation following 
the Edict of Curacnlla. (This aera overlaps the 
preceding, as Caruculla was assassinated a. d. 
217; Elliott assigns no date of its close.) Fourth 
Seal: The period of fearful mortality from War, 
Famine, Pestilence, and Wild Beasts (a. d. 
248 268). Fifth Seal: The « AEra of Martyrs,” 
—the Diocletian persecutions (a. d. 8U3-312). 
Sixth seal: (Part I.; ch. vi. 12-17).—Thepo/i'n'co- 
rcligions revolution of the time of Constantine, 
which involved the destruction of the political 
supremacy of heathenism (a. d. 323); (Part II.; 
ch. vii.).—The ®ra of general religious dead¬ 
ness, and special religious life (that of the 
144,000 sealed ones), extending from the time of 
Constantine to that of Augustine. 

Barnes, the distinguished American commen¬ 
tator, is mentioned in connection with Elliott, 
from the fact that he agrees with him in his 
general principles of interpretation. The scheme 
lie adopts is precisely similar to that of Elliott, 
so far as the first five seals arc concerned. In 
reference to the Sixth, however, he presents the 
following as descriptive of its events. “ It is, 
in one word, the impending judgments from the 
invasions of the Northern hordes of Goths and 
Vandals threatening the breaking up of the Ro¬ 
man Empire; . . . the tempest of wrath that was, 
as it were, suspended yet on the frontiers, until 
the events recorded in the next chapter (vii.) 
should occur, then bursting forth in wrath in 
successive blasts, as denoted by the first four 
trumpets of the seventh seal (ch. viii.), when the 
Empire was entirely overthrown by the Goths 
and Vandals. The precise point of time which, 

1 suppose, this seal occupies, is that succeeding 
the last persecution.” 

Moses Stuart, the eminent Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, held, as is well 
known, the view that the ApocuK pse was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, and that 
the prophecies of the greater portion thereof (to 
the close of ch. xix.) had special and immediate 
reference to the period closing with that event.* 


* [Tbo views of this distinguished commentator bw bean 
bj many strangely misunderstood and misrepresented. Us 
has been understood as bolding that toe entity Rook has 
reference to events that have long sinco occur, ed, and yet In 
bis comment on cb. i. 1, he w riles “ Now, although tba 
closing portion of the Revelation relates, beyond a 1 doubt, 
to a distant period, and some of it to a future * ternity,” etc. 
lie is also by many understood as teaching that the first 
portion bid reference only to events preceding the deft ruc¬ 
tion of .lernsuii m, and yet the opining paragraph of fata 
Introduction (Vol. I„ p. 9; contains this sentence (ihe Italics 
being his own): ** It li*-s upon the very face of the whole 
composition, I mean the propheticjiart of it, that the cowtvg 
and completion of the Kingdom of God or of < hri t , or, in 
other words, the triumph of Christianity over all enemies 
and opposer*, its universal prevalence in the wot Id fee a 
long series of years , and its termination in an endless period 
of glory and happiness , constitute the main theme of lb* 
wri er, and is indeed the almost exclusive subject of hia 
contemplation.” In \ 9, entitled (M>jed of the Book” 
(Vol I.. i*. l.Vi), he writes, “ The final and complete tr<vmph 
of Christianity over all enemies, and the temporal a*d dermal 
glory nd happiness to which this triumph leads t*** O-vrcK, 
or, still more briefly, as LUcke lias stated it, i the 
and comp'e'pm of ihe Kingdom nf Codf is tbs gm*- 
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He entitles his special Introduction to chapters 
vi.-xi. (Vol. I., 133 sqq.) “ First Catastrophe, 
or Overthrow of the Jewish Persecuting 
Power;’’ declaring therein, “Nothing, in my 
apprehension, can be further from a correct 
mode of interpretation than a mere historical 
and literal application of any of the symbolic 
part of the Apocalypse. The prophetic portion 
is all symbolical picture ; but not such a picture 
as to constitute a regular history of wars and 
calamities. In its very nature, most of it is 
generic , and not individual and specific.” He 
continues, in reference to the Seals (p. 151), 
“The first four seals indicate the assembling 
and preparing of an awful array commissioned 
against the enemies of the Church. ... A mighty 
conqueror bedecked with the emblems of victory 
leads on the hosts of destruction. These hosts, 
armed with deadly weapons, follow him. Then, 
in the train comes famine , commissioned against 
the enemy, and, in the rear of famine, march 
Death and Hades, the allied tyrants of the under 
world ; while the ravenous beasts of the earth, 
waiting to devour the corpses of the slain, close 
the terrific procession.” Concerning the Fifth 
Seal he continues (p. 159), “The awful array, 
symbols of the work of destruction about to be 
accomplished, have been summoned, have taken 
their places, and formed the ranks of the army. 
Before marching into the battle their ardor is 
now to be excited. In Accordance with the de¬ 
sign of rousing up powerful sympathies on such 
an occasion* the persecuted and slaughtered 
Martyrs are presented, lying covered with blood 
at the foot of the altar where they have been 
sacrificed, and crying aloud to the Go 1 of Justice 
to take cognizance of their wrongs and vindi¬ 
cate their cause.” And, again (p. 103), “On 
the opening of the sixth seal, the sun and moon 
are darkened; the stars fall from heaven; the 
heavens themselves are rolled away with a 
mighty wind; and all the people of the land to 
be smitten are filled with terror and amazement, 
and fly to the rooks and mountains for refuge 
from the dreaded invasion which is about to be 
made.” He explains the celestial phenomena 
foretold as portending, according to the ideas of 
those addressed, merely “ calamitous event *.” 

Wordsworth regards the Seals as represent¬ 
ing “a prophetic view of the history of the 
Christian Church, from the first Advent of 
Christ to the'end of the world;” not however 
in successive eras, the one closing as the other 
begins. The Rider on the white horse he iden¬ 
tifies with Christ, and He “is followed in the 
second, third, and fourth seals by another (hos¬ 
tile) Power, riding oa three horses in succes¬ 
sion.” This Power is Death (Satan), who, in 
the teeond seal makes an assault by persecution; 
in the third, by heresy , producing spiritual famine; 
in the fourth , by various workings: (1) barba¬ 
rian incursions (poja<f>aJg, the barbarian sword), 
(2)heresips and schisms producing spiritual/a/nme 
and death (Atjup and davartp), (3) heathen Rome, 

rte theme of fh<i Revelation.” And, again* In g 28 (•* Apoc?- 
I designed for the Cfusrch in every Age Vol. I., 478), 
we find tha following. “ I regard the Apo alypse tie contain 
tag matter which is a rwwov of all that it to happen in respect 
it tH iA*reh, I regard the whole Book as (a) particular 
ffiastrattoa of a general principle—of a generic truth.”— 


i Papal Rome, the Romish hierarchy— ra drjpia ryq 
YVQ- The opening of the fifth seal unveils the 
coudition of the faithful departed, in the inter¬ 
mediate state, in Paradise. “ The sixth seal 
reveals the crisis of greatest suffering for the 
Church ; it is the Frid ty of her Passion Week. 
But it is also the eve of the Sabbath of her rest.” 

Alford regards the opeuings of these seals as 
corresponding “ to the various arrangemen s of 
God’s Providence, by which the way is prepared 
for the final opening of the closed book of His 
purposes to His glorified Church.” He classes 
together the first four , viewing “ these four 
visious as the four solemn preparations for the 
Coming of the Lord, as regards the visible Crea¬ 
tion, which the four Living beings symbolize.” 

In his own language, “The wuole Creation 
demands His coming. 'Epxov is the cry of all 
its tribes. This cry is answered first by the 
vision of the great Conqueror (not Christ Him¬ 
self, but only a symbol of His victorious power) 
Whoso arrows are iu the hearts of His cuemies, 
and Whose career is the world b history. The 
breaking of this first seal is the great opening 
of the mystery of God. This, in some sense, 
includes aud brings iu the others. The others 
. . . hold a place subordinUe to this. They are, 
iu fact, but exponents of the mysteries enwrapt 
within this conquering career: visions of the 
method of its being carried out to tho end in its 
operations on the outward world.” The Second 
Seal he regards as representing “the regu of the* 
sword (War) as one of the destined concomi¬ 
tants of the growing aud couqucriug power of 
Christ, and one of the world loug aud world¬ 
wide preparations for His Coming.” The third , 
as Famiue, limited, however, “iu his desolating 
action, by the command given, that enough is 
to be reserved for sustenance,” ». e ., (as Lange) 
Dearth. The fourth, as destroying influences,— 
sword, famine, pestilence, wild beasts. Those 
seals he believes “to be contemporaneous, and 
each of them to extend through the whole life¬ 
time of the Church,” althougu ho admits “that 
they may receive continually recurring, or even 
ultimate fulfillments, as the ages of the world 
go on, in distinct periods of time, and by dis¬ 
tinctly assignable events.” The opening of the 
fifth seal brings to view the souls of the mar¬ 
tyred saints, and the cry for the Coming of the 
Lord is now from them. The opening of the Sixth 
Seal he regards as intimating “ (ch. vi. 12-17) Im¬ 
mediate approach of the groat day of the Lord, 
Matt. xxiv. 29, (vii. 1-8); gathering of the elect 
out of the four winds, Matt. xxiv. 31, (vii. 9-17); 
visiou of tho whole glorified Church, Matt, xxv.” 

Lord [An Exposition of the Apocalypse , New 
York, 1847) identifies tho Riders with different 
classes of Ministers: I. “ The pure teachers of 
Christianity at large.” II. “Diocesan Bishops,” 
by whom, as he alleges, there was “a usurpa¬ 
tion of powers which Christ has not authorized, 
an interception thereby of religious peace from 
the earth, and, finally, a compulsion of men to 
apostasy, in order to confirm and perpetuate that 
usurpation.” III. Philosophic, mystic, and ritu¬ 
alistic teachers, who “ reduced the Church to a 
destitution of the means of spiritual life, analo¬ 
gous to the dearth of bread produced by oppres¬ 
sive exactions in the Empire.” IV. “Metropo- 
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litans, Archbishops. and other superior prelates 
of the fourth auJ Hub^equLMit aged, and especially 
the Putriarciis of the Greek and the Popes of the 
Latin Church. ... It was at this period, and 
under the promptings and guidance of tiose 
great Prelates, that the Church first formally 
apostatized from the faith and worship enjoined 
in the Gospel, and embraced a false religion.” 
Hence followed, he contends, spiritual pestilence 
and death. In respect of tbo other seals: he 
regards the V. As a lleaveu scene, symbolizing 
the appearance of the martyrs in the presence 
of God, and their reception by Him. “It con¬ 
tains no note eiiher of the commencement or 
close of the period to which it belongs. The 
whole representation, however, indicates that 
it is late in the reign of Antichrist. ... Its 
period is doubtless during the ravages of the 
fourth horseman,” etc. He represents as follows 
the VI.: “ The events denote 1 by the symbol are 
such as must naturally occupy a long period. 
A political convulsion subverting one form of 
government and instituting another is itself the 
work of years. Tue change of the suu to black, 
and the moon to blood, denote, not their extinc¬ 
tion and disappearance, but their conversion 
from an agreeable and salutary to a dreaded and 
disastrous agency; and the change of the new 
rulers, which it denotes, from justice to oppres¬ 
sion, and exercise of a tyrannical sway, requires 
quite a considerable period. It is subsequently 
that the fall of the stars takes place, by wlitcli 
their dejection from their stations is symbolized. 
And the final disappearance of the heavens, the 
removal of the mountains and islands, and the 
promiscuous flight of rulers and subjects from 
the presence of the Lamb, are to follow at a still 
later period. The first three of these great 
events have undoubtedly already taken place " 
(tho French revolution, the conversion of the 
Republic into despotism, the overthrow of that 
despotism). Then a period, during which the 
sealing of ch. vii. takes place; then “tho anni¬ 
hilation of the civil governments, the Advent of 
the Son of God, and a resurrection of the saints.” 
—E. R. 0.] 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ch. vi. 1, 2. 

. VISION OF TUB FIB8T SEAL. 

Ch. vi. 1. Tho literal system is at much trouble 
to settle upon an adequate conception of the 
opening of the single Seals and the succession 
of the single visions. The individual leaves of 
the book are, manifestly, books in themselves; 
and the individual books open not into leaves 
with dead figures, but into living pictures. Each 
new leaf is a new world-scene, illuminated by a 
light from tho open Heaven. Heinrich s idea, 
according to which the six pictures are found 
upon the unsealed sides of the book, see in Dus¬ 
terdieck. According to Dusterdieck, the opening 
of each separate Seal denotes a separate vision; 
this view is in opposition to the vital connection 
of the different items. According to Bengel, the 
two groups of four and three are so divided that 
the first four refer to visible things, and the last 
three to invisible things. On Aloasar’s wonder¬ 
ful allegory, see Diisterdieck. There is no reason 


for referring the four beasts [Living-beings] 
or Life-forms by name to the four Seals. 
The general relation between the Life-forms and 
the Seal-piciures is expressed, not thus: the 
creation, on the one hand, and the Seal-visions 
on tue other; but thus: the Fundamental Forms 
of the Divine governance, on the one hand, and 
on the other, the fundamental forms of worldly 
history. From Kai tiJov ore , Dusterdieck draws 
the inference that the opening of the Seals was 
not itself the subject of vision. It is merely 
necessary, however, to distinguish between tbe 
emphasis falling upon the new and leading fact, 
the forth-coming figure, and that which after the 
foregoing narrative is more a matter of course, 
viz.: the acts of opening. Dusterdieck likewise 
maintains that the hearing of the voice forms no 
part of tho tUov. In regard to this, we would 
remark that the visions in general branch into 
voices and visible appearances. According to 
this, tho ehfov of ve*. I will bo universal, branch¬ 
ing subsequently into & manifestation fir the 
ear, ver. 1, and one for the eye, ver. 2 (xai elduvy 
According to Dusterdieck, the thunder-tone of 
the voice is to be taken for granted in the case 
of all four voices after its mention in connection 
with the first voice; Hengstcnbcrg. on the other 
hand, justly insists upon the peculiar significance 
of the first voice. 

Diisterdieck cannot positively deny that the 
formula come and see is not only rabbinic but 
also specifically Johanncan. His declaration 
that Johu's nearer approach is required is void 
of meaning, since a visional appearance is re¬ 
ferred to. For the reasons here intimat'd, we 
regard the reading which omits the see as an 
improper correction. 

[Tho weight of evidence of the Codd. is about 
equally divided as to the reading (see Textual 
and Grammatical). Unless, therefore, pome 
new uncial MS. be discovered, having special 
claims t > confidence, we must form our conclu¬ 
sions as to the genuine text from collateral con¬ 
siderations. The fact that “Come and see” is 
more Johanneau than the simple “Come” (if it 
bo a fact), has no bearing on the question at 
issue, which is. What did John hear? and not, 
How was Johu in the habit of expressing Am- 
scfff If it lias any weight, it is rather in sup¬ 
port of tho hypothesis ot interpolation, since a 
copyist would be more likely to insert a word, 
that he might, bring a senteuce into accordance 
with the style of his author, than to omit a word 
when the omission would involve a departure 
from that style. 

[If the address of tbe LiVing-beings was to the 
Seer, nothiug can be gathered as to its /or«, 
since, manifestly, it might have been either 
Come and see , or the abbreviated Come; if, how¬ 
ever, it was to the Symbols, or to Christ, then 
it must have been simply Come. That it was 
not to John, Alford thus argues: “Whither was 
he to oome ? Separated as lie was by the glassy 
sea from the Throne, was he to cross it? And 
where shall we find the simple verb i/igroftu used 
absolutely in such a sense, 4 Draw near,’ without 
ude or some such partiole ? Compare also the 
place where the Seer is to go and take the little 
book (ch. x. 8), and Bee how different is tbe 
whoto form of expression." To this it may be 
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aided. Was not the Seer already at the point of 
vision? Why then was he called to draw nearer? 
Why the repeated call ? Are we to suppose that 
he went back to his former position after the 
breaking of each Seal? Why the voice of 
thunder f 

The view of Alford, however, as to the object 
of the call is liable to serious objections. He 
writes: “In interpreting so unusual a terra of 
address, surely wo should begin by inquiring 
whether we have not the key to it in the Book 
itself. And in this inquiry, are we justified in 
leaving out of consideration such a verse as ch. 
xxii. 17, rd II vzvpa koI j) vuupg Xiyovoiv *Epxov 
k.t.X, and the following auf)i> ipx ov * *'»pie 'lqaov, 
lift. ver. 20? This seems to show, in my mind, 
b?yon 1 a doubt, what, in the mind of the Seer, 
the remarkable and insulated exclamation ln,x nv 
imported. It was a cry addressed, not to him* 
self, but to the Lord Jesus; and as each of these 
four fir*t Seals is accompanied by a similar ory 
from one of the four living beings, I see repre¬ 
sented in this four-fold Ipxov the groaning and 
travailing together of creation for the manifesta¬ 
tion of the sons of God, expressed in each case 
in a prayer for Christ’s coming.” This view, it 
must be admitted, is beautifully consistent with 
Alford’s hypothesis, that the Zd>a symbolize the 
different classes of animated beings, and could 
it be sustained by independent considerations 
(indeed, were it consistent with other considera¬ 
tions), would give great support to that hypo¬ 
thesis. The objections to it are: 1. In that it 
lacks any express reference to Jesus, it is alto¬ 
gether unexampled and unnatural as an address 
to Him. 2. The comparison of ch. xxii. 17 with 
20, does not in the least support it; the call of 
ver. 17 is manifestly to the water of life mentioned 
in tbe last clause; and vers. 17 and 20 belong 
to entirely distinct divisions of the Book, the 
object of the Ipxov of the latter being fixed by 
the immediately preceding No! Ipxopat raxb (see 
inloc.). 8. A voice of thunder is a voice of com¬ 
mand, and not of prayer . Par better does it 
seem to the Am. Ed. to regard these voices as 
commands issuing from the ministers of God in 
nature (or, on the hypothesis of Lange as to the 
nature of the Z&a, from the Forms of God’s 
Governance in nature). This view, of course, 
involves a special hypothesis as to the mean¬ 
ing of the four Riders, for which see Additional 
Note on p. 178 sq.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 2. And I saw, and behold, a white 
horse. —“ The horses of the heroes of Roman 
triumphs were white” ’(Diisterdieck, p. 258). 
The single triumph 1 of Christ, as set forth here, 
has in ch. xix. 14 extended through tbe Churoh 
Triumphant; it appears as an array of victorious 
hosts on white horses. 

The horses [of the Seals] may not be specially 
identical with those of Zooh. i. 8; yet they are 
in general related to them, as Divine sendings 
which proceed over the earth (Zech. i. 10). 
The chariots (Zech. vi. lsqq.) seem to denote 
the same sendings in involved forms of destiny. 

The Rider is here characterized by the bow — 
not the sword. This distinction, according to 
Diisterdieck, has no symbolical significance. 
Such an inference, however, should not be 
drawn from the abortive interpretations offered, 


as especially the absurd one of Wetstein, who 
makes the bow indicative of a Parthian king. 
Doubtless the bow’s property of being effective 
at a distance (as is the case in molern times 
with fire-arms of every description) is the true 
ground-idea of the picture. Diisterdieck’® re¬ 
mark, th it possibly the arrows spoken of in Ps. 
xlv. 6 were present to Ike mind of the Soor, ex¬ 
cuses the interpretation of Vitringa and others, 
according to whom the arrows that have to be 
supplied denote Christ’s numerous Apostles and 
Evingelists. Here, however, tho unity of tho 
Rider and the unity of Hi9 bow are the main 
thing; and inasmuch as arrows are to be taken 
for granted as accompanying the bow, wo are to 
understand them as signifying, not persons, but 
the ligbtning-ltke spiritml operations issuing 
from Christ Himself, an l traversing tho whole 
oirth (Zech. ix. 14). Thus tho weapons whioh 
Satan employs are fiery dirts , Eph. vi. 16. 

In opposition to Ziillig and Hcngstenberg, 
D'dsterdieck maintains that OTipavog hero (as 1 
Cor. ix. 25) denotes only the wreath of a war¬ 
rior—not the crown of a king. But there is a 
peculiar meaning in the wreath which adorns 
the brow of Him who is described as victorious 
over the whole earth. And though a wreath 
might be given to the Warrior in advance, as a 
promise of victory, as Dustcrdiock maintains, 
the white horse would scarcely be given Him in 
advance also. That He, therefore, “already 
goes forth as a vuttji>, ,” does not mean simply that 
His purpose Iva vuci/ay will assuredly be attained; 
it denotes, rather, that He is the Victor abso¬ 
lutely, that He has conquered and will conquer . 
The principial victory of Christ through His 
death and resurrection, and the development of 
that victory into universal victory, could not be 
more pertinently represented. Diisterdieck him¬ 
self comes to a similar conclusion a little fur¬ 
ther on. 

Tho upholders of the Church-historical and 
world-historical interpretation necessarily make 
a special chapter out of the first Rider. 

Eduard: “We pass over those purely allego- 
ristic interpretations according to whioh this 
rider is Caligula or Trajan (Bengel and others; 
consult, however, Diisterdieck’s note on this, p. 
255), or war (Herder, De Wette), or the victory 
of evangelical preaching (Cyr. and others), or 
the word concerning Christ (Hofm.), or the fall 
(Berengaud.), and more of the same sort.” 

Db Wette, without any foundation, even con¬ 
trasts the mounted figure of Christ in oh. xix. 11 
with the horseman in this passage, 

Henqstenberq recognizes tho figure as that of 
Christ. But what a Christ! Here also He goes 
forth only to execute judgment upon a godless 
world. Judgment and ever judgment! Here 
Christ rides forth for the development of the 
triumphs of salvation. In ch. xix. He goes forth 
in order to the triumph of judgment. Ebrard 
also remarks here: Christ is a warrior on horse¬ 
back in reference to the hostile world. Accord¬ 
ing to Ebrard, John has a view of earth from 
his station in Heaven, having been previously 
transported to Heaven. But the book of des¬ 
tiny with its earth-pictures is opened in Heaven.* 

• [For tho view of the Am. Ed. see Additional Note, p. 178. 
[Alford, in the main, agrees with Lange in the Interpret** 
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Vert. 3 and 4. 

VISION Of THE SECOND SEAL. 

Como [Lvxoe: and »ee]. From this it ap¬ 
pears, it is claimed, that after the dis Appearance 
of thi first Rider, John drew back and resume I 
bis origin il place { Disterdicck). According 
to EbrarJ, ho retired from the book daring 
the interim. Aal this proceeding must neces¬ 
sarily bjrepeifcl yet two more tim*s. Tnen, 
however, according to this literal apprehension 
of the passage, in which it is forgniea tint we 
arc in the mi 1st of the whole visiin, John woul l 
reraiin standing before the book after the open¬ 
ing of the foiiriU anl fifth Seals.* Neither can 
we regard the second figure as the form of 
“persouific 1 bloolshel” [Diisterdieok]. Tnere 
are yet other forms of bloodshed (sec ver. 8); 
here its warlike form is intended. Concerning 
thebloi ly hue itself there oan be no doubt (2 
Kings iii. 22). 

tion of th; i «y nV>l. TIi-re Is a dilT*rence. however, winch 
Is i t f .* i m li.i a'liwor to tti<» qttJition: “ ir/n»’< Vie /* der 
on tills w.n.e h lie writer: “ Wo mn»t nof, in r*piy, 

on the on* hull, t o hastily introduce tho |Vr-*on of our 
I,or 1 J o is Urn* *If. op, on th'» other, he §t*rtb“l ut the ob- 
J *cti >o th i* we ah iii he par ill 1 iu 4 Hi o, or olio cl *««dv re- 
■ rn’ilin^ Hi n, wit 1 the far dilTrnt for ns winch f.liow. 
D> i the r • vinhl inee to th" K d'-r, ch. xix. 11 *q \., is 

very cl >ne, and m intended to be very ch»-»e. The d ff rcuco, 
however, is con"i 1 t ible. Th**ro lie li S‘*t f rtii a* present 
In II 1 t itimpli, f >11 >wed by the ho-*ts of He iron: her*. Ho 
Is working in h »<lily a’n *nce, and th * ri lor is not lliinsdf, 
but <» ily a *♦, :no »l of IIh \i .torioun pow r, the embodiment 
of II«s 1 lv 1 iciu c Km * I * n us re udi t »ut »i le of its pn>- 
gross whore i> breaks d>wn eirlhlv power and mnk*v <h* 
kingdom of t 10 world to bj the Kingdom of our Loid and 
of His riirist.” 

[Elliott ( oil >wed by Barnes) support* his view (see p. 1 C'>) 
as foil iws: lie b • :ius h.s dm usm »u of th * g uoml subject 
of lh> SciU w.th t’l* A pnori proouh 1 tie* that the Apoca¬ 
lyptic hirse syiiboti/.el a ni'ion, anl tbit this mtion was 
t!ie/f>um. lie coifnls tint, nnd t ibis hyp u hesis, ou 
tho c imparls *» of t » * nvmbils with the e-tubliih'*d facts 
of bhtorv, su h irii'y and niguiflcanco b**c'nn • up >urent a< 
to est ibi'sh tno tr *th ot the hypothesis. ( \nd it must bo 
ackn »wl • *d, tint if th* unitv and ui^uiii ■ .nice h* m lie 

clu ras tli :n to li *, it w.ll b * d flicult to iuvali 1 its his con¬ 
clusion.) Ho. th * 11 , in ref‘renew to tho dsription of the 
chart ter of tin even s of this particular hojiI (ver. 2, tho 
crown* an 1 tin wide c »lor of tho lnrse, indi-ating triumph 
and prosperity ) a-ks: ‘Did not this an*w-r very notably 
anl distui t.v<dv to the genrnl state. anl his’ory of the 
R »ra;in Umpire f»r eighty or ninety y ars succeeding John s 
ban aliment? that u, fr »ra Domiti.ius d-ath, A. D. 9J, 
th oughout the succwisIth r*igns of Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, 
and tho two A'it nuns, until the accession of Commolus, 
etc F’ Iu answer to this quoitio 1 , he refers to Gibbon's de- 
seription of tli sp-rlol (vol. i., chs I., ii », quoting tho fol¬ 
lowing from the second chup'er of th * great History: “ If a 
man wore c ill *d up m to fix the period in the bntory of tho 
world during which tho e .nd.tion of tho ham 1:1 race was 
m >nt h ippy and prosperous, he would, without hesitation, 
nam i th t whi ‘h el ip^e l from the d -ath of Domitian to th-j 
acc-ssi n of Cotnmodas.” Ho strives to confirm his hypo¬ 
thesis by ref Ten e U the ari<t>a.vo% and tin bow of this 
Rider; •diowinr 1 h. 1 t during this period of Ko nan hist *ry 
the tr re^aeov. and no r tin 6i<xSr)u.a, was the crown of the 
Etnp r»r, nn l ill t Nervi, who was a Cretin by extraction 
(his gren’-gr in if it he r was probably a Cr*t in 1 see thr. Ap 
Vol. I., p 110. uot»*s 2 ami 3), was properly represented 
with a b nr, whi h was the Hvrnbol of a Cr**t in.—R. R. C ] 

* f hie c i r l must h ive hail some significance. If addressed 
to John (and it must lnve been if the *ai &\twi or 16s i*e 
genuine), it is ine nceivahle that tt should have meant any¬ 
thing « ,, se th in that he should go forward ; and the thnee- 
repeated call imp h*s th it h« must have retire l after oocb 
opening. Ths fn tlier conclusion of our Auth>r, however 
(which he seems to have presented in ridicule), tv by no 
means necess irv; the 8*er, after the opening of th* fourth 
8eal. might have retired, as h * must have done efter the 
opening of all the preceding. The necessity (on the suppo¬ 
sition of the genuineness of the Rex;.) of this a fvancing and 
retiring is among the eon«i lerations that go to estab ish the 
feci of interpolation (see Add. Comment on p. 17d sq.).—E. R.C. ] 


Special references:* To the Jewish war (Gro- 
tius, Wetstein, Herder, etc.) ; to tho persecutions 
of the Christians (De Lyra and others); to 
Antichrisllanity, its rider being the Devil 
(Calov.); lo the Roman empire (Vitringt); or 
the world-powers (Stern). The figure is cor- 
rec'ly apprehended as general by some others 
(Heogstenb., Ebrard, Dlisterd.). 

Vert. 5 and 6. 

VISION or TUB THIRD SEAL. 

The black oolor of the -third horse does not, 
according to Diisterdieck, indieite ihe mourning 
occasioned by the dearth, but trouble an I vexa¬ 
tion in general. It is not to be expected, how¬ 
ever, that among oolors of specific meaning, 
whit 0 , red , and pale-yellow , wc should fiud one 
so general in its imporl, embracing all troubles. 
In Job xxz. 30 the blackness of the skin is con¬ 
nected with tho drying up of the bones. The 
f blowing passage in Lamentations, however, 
ch. iv. 8, 9, is particularly significant: “ But 
now their visage is dark with blackness [A. V. : 
blacker than a coal; marg. read. : darker than 
blackness], bo that they are not known in the 
Htreels; their skin cleaveth to their bones, and 
they are as dry as a stick. It fared belter with 
those that were slain by the sword than with 
those whom hunger tlew, etc.” Nothing can be 
plainer than that the black color spoken of in 
tho third Seal-vision is likewise that of hunger. 
[** The color is indicative of the mournful na¬ 
ture of the employment of the rider.” Alford. 
-E. R. C.] 

Ver. 6. A balance. —Hengstenberg: “The 
balance comes iuio consideration merely as a 
symbol of dearth or scarcity. For according lo 
the subsequent verse the fruits of the earth are 
not weighed out, but measured.” Where there 
is a superabundance, there is no counting and 
measuring, Gen. xli. 49; but where a thing is 
weighed out, there is none too much of it. Fun¬ 
damental passages are Exek. iv. 10: “ And thy 
food which thou shalt eat (shall be) by weight, 
twenty shekels a day;” and ver. 16: “More¬ 
over, He said unto me, Son of man, behold, I 
will break the staff of bread in Jerusalem; and 
they shall eat bread by weight and with care.” 

* [Elliottand Barnes regard this Seal a* symbol!tin* that 
long p rio J of war and bio Hinhed which, c in uenciug shortly 
alter tbs accession of Com mod us, extended to the accession 
of Diocletian (A.D. 185 or D-2S4). As d**scnptive of this 
period, thyy make many citations from Oibbon, and i Elliott) 
the following from Sismondi (Fall qf the. R/unon Empire, 
Vol. I.); “ With Commodus’ death comracQ (, pl the third and 
most calamitous period. It 1 .sted ninety-two years, from 
192 to 284. Daring that time thirty-two Emperors aad 
twentr-seven pretenders to th<* Empire alternately burled 
e«ch other from the throne by ince-s*nt civil warfare. . .. 
Ninety-two yeirs of neirly inc^stsant civil warfare Usgbt 
the world on what a frail foundation th ^ virtue * f the Anto- 
nioes had reared the felicity of the Kn.pire. ’ They support 
tlieir hypothecs by such c 'nsiderathun as the following: 
(l.) All the Symbols, the red color of the horse, the peace 
t then away, the killing , the great- 9 word, indicate a state of 
war; (2) the taking away of peace indicates that it was ■ 
state of war following a fienod of peace; (3) the ipa 
—the Roman battle-sword, n >t potato, ae in ver. ibst it 
was a state of ciril war; (4) the twordgiven to the rider, that 
the *• causal agmr.y ” in the stat>* of w »r should l e ** those 
whose fitting and distinctive badge was sword-bearing," i. <- 
“the military.” 

[ Wordsworth, who holds that the Rider is Satan making 
bW first assault by persecution, write-*: ••This is the expoai- 
tion which all the ancient interpreters have given of this 
Seal.” On this point, however, he presents only one dirsoC 
testimony from the Catena -S. R. iCj* 
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These passages rest upon Lev. xxvi. 26. [So 
also Elliott, Alford, etc. Tbe last-named con¬ 
tinues: “ Some, ns, t. g. y Woodhouse, Lave de¬ 
fended the lueuniug ‘ yoke ’ for $vy6v. But 
surely the question is here decided for us by 
Exek. xlv. 10 [LXX.] : Qv^bg dinaing, k. t. X., 
where the same words occur in juxtaposition. 
The assertion of Mr. Barker, in his strictures on 
Elliott’s Hot. Ap., that £vy6g in the sense of bal¬ 
ance absolutely is very rare, is sufficiently an¬ 
swered by the proverb aKpifieoTepoq £vyov, by 

Diog. Laert. viii. 18.Where a word 

can thus be used figuratively, in common say¬ 
ings, its literal sense cannot be so very rare.” 
-E. R. C.] 

Ter. f>. And I heard aa it were a voice. 

—[See Text. Notes]. Gloomy cry, gloomy dis¬ 
pensation! It resounds «« the mdst of the 
four Life forme. That is, nil four participate in 
it. [Tuis is not, by any means, a necessary con¬ 
clusion; the voice more probably proceeded 
from one , but which one is not specified.—E. R. 
C.J It is not, however (as Hengstenberg main¬ 
tains), a piece of intelligence which concerns the 
representatives of the living beings on earth 
(in which category Hengstenberg places the 
Cherubim). 

‘‘The first half of the cry,” says Dusterdieck, 
“sounds as when something is offered for sale '* 
(Winer). But during a scarcity, produce is not 
cried for sale. Oil the other hand, a dearth is 
limited by a taxation of bread. The taxation 
here indicated issues from the midst of the four 
Living-forms. 

Hesostenbero : “A measure, chaenix , of 
wheat is designated by Suidas as the daily main¬ 
tenance of a man (fjfieprjaioq Tfnxpi/). A denarius 
was the usual day’s wages of a man, according 
to Matt. xx. 2.” The dearth fixed by this taxa¬ 
tion is certainly no famine as yet; moreover, as 
a permanent and universal suffering is denoted, 
the figure of famine would be an exaggeration. 
Hengstenberg thinks that “ if a man should eat 
barley bread, the usual food of the common peo¬ 
ple (comp. John vi. 9, 13), which is three times 
as ctieap as wheat bread, ho and his family 
might make shift to live.” Possibly they might, 
if the family was a very small one. [So also 
KUiott, Alford, Barnes, etc. —E. R. C.] 

An unmeaning remark is that of Bengel, who 
observes that barley and wheat (see on,the con¬ 
trary, Ex. ix. 31, 32) ripen earlier than oil and 
wine, lienee there would be only a moderate 
dearth, because the later productions would 
succeed better. Still less should the contrast 
be obliterated by the declaration that the great¬ 
est economy should be observed in regard to oil 
and wine likewise (Rinck). The most utter mis¬ 
interpretation is found in Ewald’s assumption 
that the oil and wine remained uninjured in a 
Bort of mockery. Though oil and wine are not, 
in the strictest sense, articles of sustenance, 
they are—even in the East, where they are more 
oommon—articles of luxury and enjoyment, and 
the oppressiveness of the contrast Res in the fact 
that tae rich, who can also easily pay for the dear 
wheat, have their special luxuries at a propor¬ 
tionally cheap rate.' Similar contrasts run 
through social life down to the present day. 


Special interpretations :* The famine nnder 
Claudius (Grotius and others); famines in a 
more general sense (Calov., etc.) ; the black 
horse, false brethren whose works are black 
(Bede); dearth of spiritual nourishment (Vit- 
ringa, [Wordsworth and Lord]); heretics (&- 
Lapidc); personified heresies (Stern). For 
additional fanciful interpretations, see Duster¬ 
dieck. 

Vers. 7 and 8. 

VISION OF THE FOURTH 8EAL. 

It is not without purpose and effect that of the 
fourth rider it is expressly said that his name is 
Death. In this stress upon the name, we might 
find it indicated that Death is only so called on 
earth; that he is not really death, but sleep, ac¬ 
cording to the name whereby faith kuows him ; 
nay, that he is even a cosmical birth so far as 
the name by which, he is known in the 
other world is concerned. The context, how¬ 
ever, seems moro to favor the idea that he 
here appears in the light of a teirific object, 
whom all men call by name, by his drc.id title. 
Death here appears as the specific death-power, 
as a historically aggravated mortality (.sec Ps. 
cx.). Hence he cannot be rcluccd to a specific 
form of death, pestilence , for instance, as Eicu- 

♦ rELLtorr and Barxes identify the event* of this seal 
(see p. 168) with the period ot distress follown.g the edict of 
Caracalla, ante A. L>. Iil7. Both these authors refer largely 
to Gib- on ; the latter quotes (from Lor i) the following liom 
Luctantiu* ( IH M*rt IWsrc, ch. xxiii.), us lurni-hing “ a 
paiuiul but most appropriate illustration “ Mvuirns of ex¬ 
actors seut iuto iho provinces and cities filled them wi.h 
agitation and terror, aa though a conquering enemy were 
leading them into captivity. Tlio tl« Ms were separately 
measured, the trees aud vines, the flocks and herds uum- 
‘bered, and *»n examination made of the in**u. In the cities 
the cultivated and rude were unl ed us of the fame lank. 

Th i streets were crowded with groups of tumilies, and evi ry 
one required to appear with his children aud sUv-s. Tor¬ 
tures und lx-hes resounded on every bide. Sons were gib- 
I cted in the presence of their parents, and the most confi¬ 
dential servants harassed that they might make disclosures 
against their masters, and wives that they might testify un¬ 
favorably of their husbands. If there a ore a total destitu¬ 
tion of property, they wete still tortured 10 make acknow¬ 
ledgments against themselves, and, when overcome by pain, 
inscribed for wh it they did not posses*. Neither ago nor ili- 
healtli was admitted as an excuso tor not appearing. The 
sick and we.ik were borne to the place ot in*c. iption, a 
reckoning made of the «ge of each, and years ad l*-d to the 
young aud deducted from the old, in order to subject them 
to a higher taxation than tbe law imposed. The whole 
scene was filled with wailing and sadness. In the mean 
time individuals died, and thebe da and the flocks dimin¬ 
ished, yet tribute was none the less required to be paid for 
the dead, so that it was no longer allowed either to live or 
die without a tax. Mendicants alo e e.^e i. ed, where no¬ 
thing could be wrenched, a'd whom mi?f *rtuno and misery 
hod made incapable of farther oppression. Those the tm- 
pioua wretch affecting to pity, that the* might not suffer 
vant, ordeied to be assembled, borne off in vessels, and 
plunged into the sea.” Ho adds : “Were we now to repre¬ 
sent these things by a symbol, we could scarcely find one 
that wou’d be more expressive than that of a rider on a 
black hur«e with a pair of scales, sent fo- th under a procla¬ 
mation which indicated that there would bo a most rig d 
and exact administration • f severe and oppressive law*, and 
with a special command, addressed to the people, not for the 
purposes of concealment, or from opposition to the govern¬ 
ment, to injure the sources of rovenue.” 

[Aordswqrth thus writes: “The i nag»ry of the Apoca¬ 
lypse is derived from ancient Hebrew prophecy. The 
ground-work of its language here is that of IIomvi xii. 7, 
concerning Ephraim. Ephraim in the ApocmL pso is a ro- 
presenta lve of enmity to Judah, tho Church of < hrist. 

And Hosei thus describes Ephraim: He is a merchant; the 
balances of deceit are in his h«nd, he lovoi h to oppress; the 
characteristic of Heresy is to be a merchant , and it bears a 
balance, in its hand. ‘ The Rider,* says Augustine, (?) * lias a 
balance in his hand, for he professes that he is teaching 
equitably , and yet he is doing wrong.* *’—K. B. C.J 
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horn supposes. Besides, all Hades follows him, 
and Hades is not populated by pestilence solely. 
Hades on eirth is the whole terrific retro-action 
of the Kingdom of the Dead on the race of mor¬ 
tals ; it does not, therefore, denote the inhabi¬ 
tants of Hades (Eichhorn, Ebrard) ; otherwise 
the earth would be peopled with ghosts. Heng- 
etenberg even tries to make Hades the place of 
torment, the abode of the damned, after the 
mediaeval fashion, in accordance with his 
ruling view (p. 339). It is not said, however, 
that Gehenna spreads itself over the earth. 
Diisterdieck, moreover, justly remarks that 
general plagues are treated of here ; not special 
plagues of unbelievers. 

The color of the horse is the yellow¬ 

ish green of the fresh-springing verdure, and 
the given Nh yellow of decay; the latter is the 
symbol here. 

On the meaning of the fourth part , see above. 
It might be said— all men are mortal; but the 
fourth and pre-eminently worldly part is swept 
away by an aggravated mortality. In the Pro- 
pliets.also.the four dark species appear as leading 
forms of punishment, viz. : the sword, hunger, 
death (in this special sense contagion [131, »eo 
Diisterdieck, p. 202], of which, again, pestilence 
is a part ieular form), and evil beasts (Lev. xxvi. 
22; Kz k. xiv. 21). (Another explanation of 
tho fourth part , sec in Ebrard, p. 219.)* 

[Alford: “Tho enumeration comprehends 
the *Jour sort judgments * enumerated in Ezek. 
xiv. 21, and in tho same terms (LXX ): rdf rio- 
oa[)ec eKStK^netc pov rdf 7rori7pdf, faopQaiav, nal 
y.iubi> f Kai Of/pia tt ovr/gd, teal Uavarov. This fixes 
the meaning of this second and subordinate Oaidru 
as above” (t. <\, “pestilence ”).—E. It. C.] 

Special interpretations!: The mortal suffer- 


• [The Am. Ed. mil <t here express his di*s iM*faction with 
every cxpl hi >tiun tli if h h w nwii of tho fourth part ; n<>r 
can he p »>,■ m<» .in iuierp'vtution satisfactory to him* If. in 
his judgment, shere is hero either <in uudt.xrovcrcd rorru,*- 
tion <>f text, or else a knot in symboli-m which it it reserved 
for tome luture commentator to unravel.—K. E. C.] 

f [Elliott *nd R\r\ i s regard this no 1 1 as indicating the pe¬ 
riod ( \. 1). 24 >-di>v) cmlirai rag the reigns of Deems, Gallu*, 
iEm liniius, Valerian ami Gallicnun. Concerning this pe¬ 
riod, as to it* general ch.iractoiUticH, the? quote flora Oiblinii 
the '.dluuing : u Kr *m li e great secular jmim- 9 celebrated by 
Philip to tin* death of the Emperor Galliciius, thero elapsed 
twenty yeatsof slume and m sfortune. During ibis calami- 
tom period, every iustmt of tinn* was matUeil, every pro¬ 
vince of the Homan world was afflicted hy bar'atoiis Inva¬ 
ders and uulitaty tyrants, an t the wearied empire seemed io 
approach the last and l.itil moment of its di-s dution.” In 
reference to pirticulir things (the quotations are made from 
Barnesi we h ive the f Uowing: The sword (po^<M‘a—the 
barbaric sw rd\: This “ wa« ih« periodol tho Gothic in¬ 

vasion of tho Roman Empire; the period when tlio-o vast 
hordes .... invade I th* Hi.mnu territories from tho East, 
passed over Greece, and made tln ir appearance almost, as 

Air. Gib-ton s •>«, within sight of Home. as one or the 

ill'is rations that tho * sword ’ should be u-ed by ‘ Death' in 
this per od, wo may refer to the siego and capture of I hilo- 
olis. * A hundred thousand per* ms are reiorte'i to have 
eon mnssacied in the sick of that great city’" (Gibbon). 

[Hunger: “Tills w uld nntorally be the con equence of long 
cont lined wars, and of such invasion* as those of the Goths. 
Mr. Gibbon says of this perhsi; ‘Our habits ofthinkiux r-o 
fon dy connect the order of the unive so with the l«t*? of 
man, that thi* gloomy po- iod of history has been decorated 
with inundation-, earthquakes, uncommon meteors, pret-r- 
nnturai darkness, and a cr<» *d of prod Lies, fictitious or ex- 
agg-rat d But a long a»d general famine, was a calamity 
of a more serious bind. It was the inevitable consequence 
of Mipine and oppression, which extirpated the produce of 
tho present, and the hopo of future harvests.’” Vol. I., p. 
loy. 

(Pestilence: - Of the pestilence which raged in this period 


I ings in the Jewish war (Wetstein and others); 
the pagan Romans under Domitian (Lyra) ; mi¬ 
gration of nations (Huschkc); death-bringing 
heresy (Bede and others [Wordsworth]); the 
Saraoens (Vitringa). 

Vers . 9, 10, 11. 

VISION or THB FIFTH SEAL. 

Ver. 9. Under the altar.— [“ *T xok6to tov 
OixTiaoTjjpiov, t. <?., at the foot or lower part of 
the altar, where the victim was laid whose 
blood had been shed.” Stuart. —E. R. C.] 
“Two altars are mentioned in Revelation; 
namely, the golden altar of inocnse,nml the altar 
of burnt-offering, which is not called gtlden. 
The former is denoted in ch. viii. 3, 4 ; ix. 13; 
tho latter in oh. xiv. 18; xvi. 7. [Here it can 
be only the altar of bur.ri-offering that is meant. 
For this, as being the more public of the two, 
accessible and open to the view of all, is always 
the one intended in Scripture, and especially in 
the Revelation, when the altar is simply men¬ 
tioned (coinp. ch. xvi. 7). And here we can the 
less think of any other than it, as on it alone 
were the bloody offerings presented, and only 
under it could the blood be found, or the souls 
of those that had been slain.”—(E. R. C.)] 
(? Hengstenbcrg). On the embarrassments in 
which the literal exegesisfinds itself in striving to 
account for the position of the souls under the 
nltur, and for their visibility, see Diisterdieck, p. 
204. Idem: “The reason why the souls are 
conceived of as under tho altar, is found in the 
fact that the blood of sacrifices, as which the 


Mr. Gibbon makes the following remarkable statement, la 
immediate connection with what ho says of the famine: 
* Famine id almost always lollowed by epidemical diseases, 
the effect of scanty and unwholesome food. Other causes 
must, however, have contributed to tho furious plague, 
which, trom the year two hundred and fifty to the yew two 
hundred and sixty-five, raged without tnbrrttp um in every 
pr>n-ince, evry ett-;, and almost every family in the Homan 
empire. During some time, five thousand persons died 
daily at Romo ; and many towns that h -d e-capod the hands 
of the harhur.ans were entirely depopulated,' i. 159” 

[ B'«W beastst “ Tbeso are formidable « nemiee iu the early 
stag a of society, and when a country from any cause be¬ 
en a es d populut d. . . . Though not adverted to by Mr. 
Gibbon, there is a record ih ruining to this rerv period 
which shows that this wasoueot the calamities with which 
the world was then afflh ted. It occuis in Arnobius, Adt. 
Gentrs, lib. I. p. 5. Within a f- w years after the det b of 
Gallieuus (about A. D. 300), be speaks of tedd bea ds in such 
a maimer as to show that they were regarded as a sore ca¬ 
lamity. . . . ‘ When were w*rs wagul with wild l»ea*t-,and 
coute-ts with lionsf Was it not before our tim* si Whea 
did apt »guo come npon man poisoued by serpents ? Was it 
not la-ti re our times*’ ” 

[Woimisworth comments as follows: “ The word need in 
the seal for sword is diffeient from that in ver. 4, and pro¬ 
perly si -nifi s a Thracian sword. .Tlir Beats of the 

Earth hi re, are savage powers exercising an *urthly &>ml- 
nion I t earthly ends. . . . Obsei ve * the article here, the 
Roasts, showing th it although they have not yet been men¬ 
tioned, limy are proseut to the Divine for e-knowlcd^e, and 
will be described m »re fu ly in later parts of i he Apocalypse. 

. . . These words, the Beasts of the Earth , thus introduced, 
connect the lime of the seal with the time of other nmphe- 
des in other portions of tho A|«cnlyp e. The words thus 
us* d in ibis book may be called chronological ea ch-words. 
They serve to rivet prophecies of contempo an<o;ts events, 
and to mark Identity of s .bject,as well a- «imcni>sot time. 

. . . Wo find on examination that the word Sqptor, Beast, k 
nsed in no less than thirty-siren places ot the Apocalypse, 
and at ways iu a special rense. signifying a particular power; 
we may therefore reasonably inter that the word is wm! in 
the same sense in the passage novo before us. This seal, 
tneretore, presems a compendious view of tho sufferings 
which the Church of Chris«. would have to e- dure from tbs 
various workiuga of the Evil One.”—E. R. C.j 
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martyrs are accounted, was poured out at the 
foot of the altar.” He rightly adds, in opposi¬ 
tion to Ziidig and Hengstenberg, that it does not 
follow from this that by the souls, nothing but 
the blood is here intended. The altar is, by 
most commentators, regarded as the altar of 
hurnt-offering [so Wordsworth, Elliott, Alford, 
Barnes, etc. —E. R. C.] ; only De Wette incor¬ 
rectly apprehends it as the altar of incense, in 
aooordunca with ch. yin. 3. 

[Wordsworth: “The imagery of this vision is 
derived from the sacrificial service of the Temple 
(Ex. xl. 29) ; ‘the blood of the victims being re¬ 
ceived by the sacrificing Priest in a vessel was 
poured out at the foot of the altar ' (Jahn, Archseol., 

{377); see Lev. iv. 7, viii. 15; Isa. xxix. 1). The 
sacrificial word (koQayytvuv), here renderod slain , 
is the same as is applied to Christ, the True and 
Faithful Martyr, the Lamb slain (see v. G, 9, 12, 
xiii. 8), and to the Martyrs (in xviii. 24). This 
imagery hal been already adopted by the Apos¬ 
tle 8 l Paul at Rome, on the eve of his own 
martyrdom; * 1 am already being poured out,* etc. 
(2 Tim. iv. 6).” —Alford : “ The representation 
here, in which they are seen under the altar , is 
simply symbolic il, carrying out the likening of 
them to victim') slain on the altar. Even as the 
blood of these victims was poured under the ] 
altar, an 1 the life was in the blood, so their souls 1 
are represente 1 as under the symbolical altar in 
Heaven,* crying for vengeance, as blood is often 
said to do.*’— Barnes: “John saw these souls 
« if they were collected under the altar—the 
place where the sacrifice for sin was made— 
offering their supplications. Why they are re¬ 
presented as bein$ there is not so apparent; but 
probibly two suggestions will explain this: (a) 
The altar was the place where sin was expiated, 
and it was natural to represent these redeemed 
martyrs as seeking refuge there ; and (6) it was 
nsail to offer prayers and suplicaiions at the 
altar, in connection with the sacrifice made for 
sin, and on tha ground of that sacrifice. The 
idea is, that they who were suffering persecution 
would nat irally seek a refuge in the place where 
expiation was made for sin, and where prayer 
was appropriately offered.”—E. R. C.] 

On account of the word of God and on 


• .Thor* is no altir of burnt off ring In Heaven ; tho only 
alUr then* is that <>f incense. In the symbolic Tabernacle, 
the alfau of burnt ofring was placet in tho open court, 
before th-* v*6* (tha true i’emplo) and in the way to it; end 
•o, dou'itlees, in the Apocalyptic vision. In the judgment 
« the Aiu'tic m Bditor, the outor altar was symbolic of the 
forth m the nl ufor n of service («. «. sacrifice in its broadest 
*w»e) offered unto God is the condition of entrance into the 
Botg Place. P>r the sinful creature, this sor.ice involves 
•WTifice m the souse oJ suffering and death. The perfect 
J?rvic*, involving the vil notary « ndurtnee of suffering and 
arath, whi h is tho effl vicious condition of the sinner's en¬ 
trance into II uvea, w*i offered by the Second Adam ; and 
yet those united unto Him are called to a service like His— 
assrnce of obedience, involving sacrifice in the narrower 
►ose, toe sacrifice of burnt offering. It was in respect of 
tais that tb« Apoitl * desired, not only for himself, but forall 
owievsrs th*t they might know the fellowship of Christ's 
aud 1)0 mado conformable, unfo His death (comp, 
toid. iu. 10 with 17). In the restitution of all things, doubtless, 
this earth will be brought into the Holy Phce, and the 
brudn altar of burnt of.Ting will become a golden altar of 
wwwe (Rom. %lii. 21, cb. xxi 3,4), but until that day tho 
*trtn wul rmain, before the Temple, an altar of sa^rific 
rnescene that the Seer beheld was (in the first parti an 
•arth sceo * daring the p-*s< nt asoa, in which he beheld the 
trae taijowers of the Lord partaking in tho sufferings of their 
(»«• Add. Note. p. 17S.>-«. IL C.J 


account of the witness which they had.— 

Tlie testimony, according to the ancients, De Wette, 
and Bleek, is the testimony concerning Christ; 
according to Ilengstenb., Ebrard, Diisterd., it is 
the testimony (objective or subjective ?) which the 
martyrs have received from Jesus. Diisterdieck 
says: “ This view is demanded, irrespective 
even of the parallelism of the foregoing r. My, 
r. •d. by the clause fyo elxov, which presupposes 
that the yaprvpta which the martyrs had , had been 
in the first instance by thorn received, namely, 
from the true or original Witness, Jesus Christ.” 
There is an exegetical obscureness here. The 
testimony is a specific term. The .gospel which 
a man receives from Christ is not in itself a 
specific testimony or witness. It becomes testi¬ 
mony by faithful confession; and then, doubtless, 
Christ confesses Himself to tho man by whom 
lie is confessed. Here, however, the holding fast 
of confessors to their confession is denoted. 
[“ Tho testimony is one borne by them, as most 
commentators; not one borne to them by the 
faithful Witness, as Diis erdieck and Ebrard, 
most unnaturally; for how could the testimony 
borne to them before tho Father by Christ (so 
Ebrard) be the cause of their being put to death 
on earth?” Alford. —E. It. C\] 

Vor. 10. They cried (t:;na$av). —According 
to Ebrard, the souls ; according to Hengstenberg, 
the slain. The grammatical relereuce, it is true, 
is to the latter; but the slain are tho souls. In 
this vision Hengstenberg, after a moro general 
view of all that goes before it, falls entirely into 
tho church-historical interpretation, and speaks 
of catastrophes which hold out a prospect of the 
final judgment. All tho seal-visions, from the 
first on, progress toward tho final judgment; 
and this is assuredly true, therefore, of the 
vision of the martyrs in particular. Toward the 
actual end of the world, however, quito different 
forms of persecution take the placo of slaying , 
see ch. xiii. 17. 

According to Hengstenberg, the souls of the 
slain are not their spirits as existent in tho other 
world, but their animal souls, identical with the 
blood, and destroyed in death along with their 
bodies; he, therefore, apprehends the descrip¬ 
tion as purely poetical; or, rather, ho gives a 
purely prosaic iuterprctation.* 


* [Tt becomes an exceedingly interesting nnil import mt 
qostion whether Hengstenberg is not right. Ho writes: 

**Tho <Souls of the martyrs, in ver.9, aio not tho s«mls in iho 
intermediate state, ai expositors commonly sopp se ; the 
souls (i l/v\ai) aro nv ant, of which it is said in tho Old Tes- 
t mient that they are in tho blood—the animal smis (see, for 
example, G'*n. ix. 5, [the term here translated life is in the 
LXX.i^vx^ 'O they are murdered soul*; but the blood itself 
might an well have stood, and in ver. 10, indeed, is actually 
put instead of the souls here. This is plain from compar¬ 
ing the origlnnl passage, Gen. iv. 10, where tho blood ofAlnd 
cries to God from tiie gr >nnd. (Ztiltir: * Only a dramatizing 
of the thought; your blood demauds vengeance, according 
to Gen. iv. 10, ix. 6, etc.' [LXX.]> it is in accordance with 
the phraseology of t^e 0 d and New Testaments, in which 
everywhere the spirits (nvevuara) only, not Hie souls (\fnf\ai) 
of the departed are spoken of—see my Onmm on the Ihalms, 

Vol. III., p. 87 (Trans ). It is show n by a comp irison of the 
parallel passage, ch. xx. 4, where the diaconrsu is of the souls 
(ifnixai) of those who have been beheaded for tho testimony 
of Jesus, and where the Hroph' t s**es them live ag^in. It is 
plain, finally, from the fact that tho ends were a<“on un ori 
tho altar, in reference to Levit Iv. 7 (comp. v. 9 , ' And tho* 
whole blood of the bullock shall he pour out Ht the b-dtum 
of the nltw of burnt offering, which is l*efore the tti^ernscle 
of the congregition.’ Accordingly. smee the placo under 
the altar has nothing to do with souls in the higher sense, 
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The souls invoke the Lord ns 6 dzo-orqq ; t. 
the Loud in His absolute power and authority. 
They doubt not that He is able immediately to 
bring the course of the world to a conclusion. 
The human soul in extreme distress is always 
prone to appeal to this power. Dusterdieck 
[also Alford], not without reason, brings out the 
special ref rence of the Divine title to the 6ov?*oi f 
>ns indicated in our text by the abvdnv?x>i. 

The application of aXqdivbg to God's faithful¬ 
ness to His promise (Vitringa, Bengel and others) 
is opposed hy Dusterdieck. The word certainly 
do'*s primarily denote the true, essential Lord; 
this, however, is not to the exclusion of an ap¬ 
peal to His faithfulness. [See on ch. iii. 7.— 
E. It. Ch] 

Them that dwell on the earth.— Antithesis 
to the servants of God. In demonstration of the 
ethical nobility of the longing uttered by the 
martyrs — a longing which contained neither a 
culpable impatience nor a desire for revenge— 
Bede has remarked: “Non hvec odio inimicorum, 
pro qiubus in hoc tnxulo rogaverunt t orunf, sed amort 
sequi tads,qua ipsi judici ut prope posili concordant ’* 
(Dusterdieck). 

To Bengel’s observation: “ They are concerned 
for the honor of the holiness and truth of their 
Lord we must add that, for that very reason, 
they are also concerned for justice and their own 
justification. 

Vcr. 11. And a white robe was given 
unto them, to each. —This express singular 
is very significant. Each soul in particular is 
justified. According to Hengstenborg, this is 
but an illustration of their felicity, for the bene¬ 
fit of John and the Church. “ According to ch. 
iii. 4, 5, and vii. 14, the white robe constitutes the 
attire of all the blessed, an r d they, as such, enter 
into glory immediately upon their departure out 
of this life. Accordingly, fhe words, was given, 
cannot refer to the bostowrnent itself, but to the 
consciousness of the Seer.” Dusterdieck opposes 
this hypothesis of a‘poetical fiction,"but also 
combats the view of Bengel, who supposes that 
some particular thing over and above eternal 
salvation and blessedness is intended. *« White 
stole s, or long white robes, are an excellent adorn¬ 
ment and high honor.” Vitringa’s interpreta¬ 
tion is, indeed, a more valuable one: “The 
cause of these martyrs shall bo publicly vindica¬ 
ted in the Church, and they shall be recognized 
and extolled as sharers in the glory and King¬ 
dom of Christ, their cause having for a time 
appeared in a dubious light.” Bossuet, in ac¬ 
cordance with the import of the white robe 
amongst the Romans, seems to regard it here as 
indicative of a special expectancy of the resur¬ 
rection. Martyrdom is certainly a special can- 
didateship for glory ; yet, according to the mean- 


we can on’y understand by lb" souls (if/vxai) the animal 
toul », which perish with the body." According to this inter¬ 
pretation, it is the I>1 ;od, (ho murdered livo*, of tlio mints 
that calls to God for vengeance. An I this idea is far more in 
accordance with what wo nre t night concerning fhe ch *rao- 
ter of the redeemed than the one commonly received. There 
is no incongruity in the supno-ition that the blood of mar¬ 
tyred Stephen, like tlmt of At»el, should have cnll-d upon 
God to even re it; luit we cannot entertain the thought that 
tho spirit of him who, like Jesus, departed with a prayer fbr 
forgiveness, should, immediately after bis departure, have 
raised the pry, Lord, avenge me, punish my murderers.— 


ing of the white robe elsewhere in the Apoca- 
lypse, Vitringa appears to us to have presented 
the true signification of the present passage.* 

[Alfobd: “The white robe, in this Book, is 
the vestment of acknowledged and glorified 
righteousness, in which the saints walk and 
reign with Christ, comp. ch. iii. 4, vii. 18sqq. aL 
This was given to the martyrs; but tbeir prayer 
for vengeance was not yet granted. The Seer 
saw in vision that this was so. The white robe 
was not aotually bestowed as some additional 
boon, but seemed in vision to be thus bestowed, 
because in that vision one side only of the mar¬ 
tyrs’ intermediate state had been presented, viz.: 
the fact of their slaughter and their collective 
cry for vengeance. Now, as over against that, 
the other more glorious side is presented, viz.: 
that though the collective cry for vengeance is 
not yet answered, yet, individually, they are 
blessed in glory with Christ, and waiting for 
their fellows to be fully complete.”—E. R. C.] 

That they should rest.—According to Bengel’ 
and De Wette, avan-avouvrat means a cessation 
from crying; according to Hengstenberg, it 
denotes the repose of the blessed, the rest from 
the toils and conflicts of life, with reference to 
ch. xiv. 13. This too, thefl, would be a mere 
poetio description. As in the humanly con¬ 
ditioned world of feeling, the impulse of justice 
and (he impulse of mercy modify each other, and 
tho latter especially appeases the former (James 
ii. 13), so too the impulses of longing in view of 
the Divine purpose and end of the world are 
appeased by the impulse of patience in view of 
the Divine plan of the world. Patienco most 
supplement longing, Rom. viii. 17, 25. The con¬ 
solation of them, by pointing them to the end of 
their earthly sufferings, is an independent affair, 
and its place is not here. The first word of 
comfort that would be spoken to a man who had 
been slain would not be—thou ait now freed 
from all trouble [?]. The instinct of justice is 
monic, and extends into eternity; this Kant 
saw. 

[Wordsworth: “They enjoy the rest and re¬ 
freshment of Paradise (Luke xxiii. 43), and are 
in Abraham’s bosom (Luke xvi. 22). Therefore, 
as the Apocalypse says, * Biased are the dead 
that die in the Lord . , . for they (that they msy 
[shall]) reel from their labors, cb. xiv. 18.’”— 
Alford: “Not merely abstain from thorny for 
vengeance , be quiet; but rest in blessedness , seech, 
xiv. 13; Dan. xii. 13.”— Barnes: “ That is, that 
they must wait for a little season before they 
could be avenged us they desired.”—E. R. C.] 

Yet a little time. —“ Bengel’s reckonings 
in regard to the length of the * xpfoos’ suffer 
shipwreck ou the right reading ^p. ptKp6v v 
(Dusterdieck). The term time in itself is the 
indefinite form of the future.softened for patience 
by the epithet: a little time, as also by the idea 
of the chronos as the legitimately expiring period 
leading to the icatpd c- Then, again, the purpose 
of the waiting is stated: ha 7r'fo}poydC)Giv, etc. 
That their full number may be made up. Woi£ 
Ebrard, Dusterdieck, Do Wette: That theircareir 
might be completed, or that they might be com- 

• [Doe* not a comparison of this verse with rh. vii. 9,13. 
14, Indicate that the white robes have reference to*a heavenly 
ooactttfcw, and not to an earthly vindication t —& JL C.J 
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pleted [in the Bense of dying, or of moral per¬ 
fection ; De Wette thinks either may be intended. 
—Tr.J. Similarly Hengstenberg, in aooordanoe 
with the reading ic'foipuouoi. In opposition to 
Bengel's view, Hengstenberg remarks: “One 
most be very full of Judaistio notions to pretend 
to understand by the fellow servants, future 
martyrs from among the Qentiles, and by the 
brethren , martyrs of Israel.” Being slightly 
sehoUstio, however, is not always being Judais¬ 
tio. Bengel had overcome the Judaistic tendency 
to a greater degree than many another man. 
According to Dfisterdieok, against De Wette, the 
nnmerio completeness has reference only to the 
future martyrs. But neither can these consti¬ 
tute a separate class, according to John's view. 

[Alford: “ Shall have accomplished (scil. their 
course). Considering that this absolute use of 
T/jffxjvv, without an object following, is an arrnf 
te)6arvov, it is strange that Ebrard and Dust, 
should designate irfajp&oootv as an explanatory 
reading for nTjjpvfcxjtv. If this latter be read, 
then we must render: shall have been completed 
(in number); a meaning found Luke xxi. 24; 
Acts vii. 23, 80; ix. 28; xxiv. 27; comp, also 
CoL ii. 10, which suggests another reason for 
altering to -ttorwv.”—E. R. C ] 

The vision of the fifth seal has also been par¬ 
ticularised. In the martyrs crying for ven¬ 
geance, Vitringa discovered the Waldenses. 
Bengel interposed a ohronos=llllf years be¬ 
tween the Apostolic martyrs that cry for ven¬ 
geance and the martyrs of the future; thus he 
also struck upon the Waldenses—not, how¬ 
ever, at the beginning, but at the end of the 
ckronos* 

On isolated allegorizing interpretations of the 
word*, souls under the altar , see Diisterdieck, 
p. 266. 

Vers . 12-17. 

VISION OF THU SIXTH SEAL. 

Ebrard and Diisterdieck maintain with perfect 
truth that the end of the world is depicted in 
this vision [so also Wordsworth and Alford. 
See Add. Noth, p. 178.—E. R. C.]. And thus 
for the second time the cyclical structure of the 
Apocalypse is established. But as the condition 
of Laodicea and the Lord's standing before the 
door did but lightly touch upon the end, so the 
present cycle does indeed advance, yet in such a 
manner as to leave abundance of room for the 
following cycles. And this inasmuch as it is 
essentially confined to the cosmioal indications 
of the beginning catastrophe. Our passage re¬ 
produces the parallels in the Eschatological Dis¬ 
course, Matt. xxiv. 29, 30, in a prophetically 

• [Elliott and Baksts Identify this Seal with the persecu¬ 
tion under Diocletian (A. D. 303-:ir2). They both give co- 
p mm extracts from Gibb »n nnd other historians. The latter 
quotes from Gibbon as follows: *• Galerius at length extorted 
from him (Diocletian) the jxjr mission of summoning a coun¬ 
cil, composed of a few persons, the most distinguished in the 
civil aa l military department of the State. It may be pre¬ 
sumed that they insisted on every topic which might interest 
th * pride, the piety, the fears of their sovereign in the <!'*- 
etruction of Christianity, L 318.” ‘-It would have been an 
task, from the history of Eusebius, from the declaration 
of Lactantius, and from the most ancient acts, to collect a 
long series of horrid and disgustfhl pictures, and to fill manv 
n igss with nicks and scourges, with iron hooks and red hot 
t-t-d-. and with th« variety of tortnres which fire und steel, 
»tTsice Mini more savage executioners, could inflict 


developed form. The second vision has its foun¬ 
dation iu Matt. xxiv. o; the third and fourth 
visions have theirs in ver. 7; and the fifth in 
ver. 9. [This sketch, manifestly true in all the 
particular parallels mentioned, leaves entirely 
out of view, as will be observed, any parallel to 
the leading figure, the false Christs of ver. 5. 
See Add. Note. —E. R. C.] Hence, all allego- 
ristic interpretations which deny the reference 
of the fifth seal to the end of the world, making 
the vision oonsist of intermediate fqrms or more 
general features, are to bo rejected. Promi¬ 
nence, however, must be given to the fact, that 
the Seer here beholds only the signs of the cos - 
mical end of the world and the effects of those 
signs, whilst with the seventh seal, or in the 
trumpet cycle, chs. vii. and viii., the spiritual 
signs and events are revealed. By this fact 
exegesis is conditioned, as has been previously 
intimated. Hoffmann did not understand this 
sequence when he judged that nothing but a de¬ 
scription of the new world could follow this 
delineation of the day of wrath. See Ebrard 
on this, p. 2til. Whilst Ebrard gathers from 
our text that, the whole firmament, the entire 
structure of the world, shall be destroyed and 
cease to be —a view which exceeds every Biblical 
limit, even 2 Pet. iii.—Diisterdieck, on the other 
hand, justly makes mention of the visional 
form of the revelation, though that, indeed, does 
not preclude the reality of the individual features 
as symbolically presented. 

Ver. 12. A great earthquake.— See ch. xi. 
13; xvi. 18; viii. 6. In all these passages, 
however, the context must decide whether the 
terrestrial or the social and spiritual import 
predominates. 

[“We have no word but earthquake for aeurpdc; 
but it does not, by lyiy means, cover the mean¬ 
ing. For here the heavens are shaken (against 
Diisterdieck), and the sea, and the dry land. 
See Hag. ii. 6, 7, and . . . Hob. xii. 26, 27.” 
Alford. —E. R. C.] 

As sackcloth of hair, Is. 1. 8. 

The moon like blood, Joel ii. 31. 

The heavens rolled together, Is. xxxiv. 4. 

The kings, etc., Matt. xxv. 32. “Kings are 
filled with anguish in common with the meanest 
slave” (Diisterdieck). This ought, properly, 
to be transposed, since the meanest slave hoe 
outwardly the least to lose. 

Ver. 17. In the cry of the terrified and trem¬ 
bling ones to the mountains and rocks, the 
thought that they seek death (Hengstenberg, 
Ebrard, Diisterdieck) is not the primary idea 
conveyed by the text. They seek absolute con¬ 
cealment from the face of God and the wrath of 
the Lamb, from judgment, in their despairing re¬ 
pentance. And the meaning of this is, we admit, 
that this present life is so transformed for them 
into an invasion of the terrible beyond, that they 
now picture even that beyond as more endurable 
in reality than the life which they now live. 
Diisterdieck rightly characterizes these excla¬ 
mations as representative of the utterances of 
unbelievers. 

Special interpretations:* as applying to the 

* [Elliott and Barxss identify this Seal also with great 
periods in Homan history (see p. 168). 

[The former, who regards the period indicated in this chap* 
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Jewish war, especially the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem (Grotius aud others); to intermediate 
historic spiritual events in the Church (Bede, 
Vitringa and others); particularly to the dark¬ 
ening of prophecy and law (Bohnier), to Christ 
blasphemed (the darkened sun), etc. See Diis- 
tcrdieck, p. 209. On similar allegoriiings by 
Hengstenberg, see Ebrard, p. 268. 

[additional note on the first six seals ] 
By the American Editor. 

[Every proposed scheme of the Seals must be 
tried on its own merits, and that only which at 
once meets the requirements of tho individual 
symbols, which preserves tho unity of the whole 
system of symbolization, and which manifestly 
lirs parallel with the established facts of history, 
should be accepted. 

It is an essential element in the scheme of 
Stuart, which represents the visions as having 
had their primary fulfillment in the events which 
terminated in the destruction of Jerusalem, that 
the Apocalypse should have been written before 
that event. This opinion is, in the judgment of 
the writer, successfully controverted by Lango 
(see Introduction, p. 5'Jsqq.) and many of the 
ablest Commentators. But even if that opinion 
be correct, and if the visions did find a fulfill¬ 
ment in the events referred to, it seems rational 
to regard that fulfillment as only typical, in it¬ 
self prophetic of one greater and more complete. 
We cannot suppose, in view of ancient history 
alone, that the tremendous imagery, either of 
our Lord's eschatological discourse, Matt. xxiv. 
6-81, or of the Seals (which seem to lio parallel 
with the portion of the discourse referred to), 
should have had relation merely to the events 
that preceded and accompanied the victory of 
Titus. Still less, in view of the course of his¬ 
tory since the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
manifest accordance of the symbolization there¬ 
with, can we avoid the conclusion that the latter 
was a forecasting of the former. Stuart himself, 
it will be observed (see Foot-note, p. 168), does 
not deny the validity of this conclusion. 

The schemes of Wordsworth and Lord, whilst 
they have many things in them that have the 
appearance of truth, do not, even where the 

ter ns that in which the i»olitical power or h^atheiiiftm was 
destroy id. supports his view ns follows: By the earth he un¬ 
derstands the Homan earth ” (vol. i., p. 103); by iUnfirma- 
nuntal Hraeen above this Aporati/ptic earth, “the ruling de¬ 
partment in the dominant polity;’’ and by it* luminanis.t, 
“tliea tual rulers and governing powers therein” (vol i., 

r ip. lo3, 2l6sq.). From this point of view he writes concern- 
ng this vision: “It surely betokened some sudden and ex¬ 
traordinary revolution in the Roman Empire, which Would 
follow chronologically after the era of martyrdoms depicted 
under the Seal preceding; a revolution arising irora tho 
triumph of the Christian ettue over its enemies, and in de¬ 
gree complete and universal.’* These conditions he finds 
fulfilled in the great revolution under Constantine—a revo¬ 
lution concerning which he quotes Gibbon as writing (vol. 
v.): “The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by the 
Sophist* a* a dreadful aud amazing prodigy, which covered 
the Earth with darkness and restored the ancient condition 
of chaos and of night.” 

[Bxrxkh fix*** noon a different period. He.: A. T>. 365-410 
He writes: "Tho d<*sien of thes» verses (15-17), In the varied 
language used, is evidently to denote nniversal consternation 
and alarm—•»» if tho Earth should ho convuls d, and tho 
stars should fall, and tho Heavens shoul I pass away.” Hfe 
quotes largely Irotn historians to show that these figures 
met their most complete fulfillment In the period closing 
with the destruction of the Empire by the Goths and Van- 
dais.—H. R. CL] 


presentation of historical facts is correct, satisfy 
the requirements of the Symbols. 

Of the many historical views that have been 
presented, those of Elliott and Barnes have by 
far the greatest appearance of probability. Bat 
even these are liable to serious objections. 1. 
They fail in presenting well-defined historical 
periods. The historical hypothesis calls for tue - 
cessive periods which, although they may blend 
into each other at each beginning and close, 
shall be distinctly marked as satisfying the sym¬ 
bols in their central portions. The first and 
second periods presented by tbese Commentators 
(I. A. D. 9G 184; II. 184 or 193-284) are well- 
defined (and to a considerable extent satisfy the 
symbols), but beyond these all is confusion. 
The third period does not begin at or near the 
termination of the second , but is embosomed 
within it, beginning before A. D. 217, and run¬ 
ning on indefinitely ; the fourth period is embo¬ 
somed within the third (A. D. 243-268); the fifth 
(A. D. 284-310 or 312) does not begin on the 
termination of the fourth , or even of the third, 
but of the second. 2. Both these schemes pre¬ 
sent utterly unsatisfactory explanations of the 
Sixth Seal. We feel that the awful figures of 
this vision—a trembling Universe, the sun dark¬ 
ened, the moon as blood, the stars of Heaven 
falling to the earth—are not satisfied by the 
merely terrestrial convulsions that terminated 
in, either the destruction of the political power 
of Paganism, or the sack of Rome. 

The hypothesis, advocated by Lange and Alford, 
that the first five Seals are synchronous, begin¬ 
ning, as to their development, at the date of the 
A pocalypse and continuing to the present time, is, 
in the judgment of the writer, correct, as is idfeo 
the further hypothesis, that by the Riders on 
the second, third and fourth horses are meant re¬ 
spectively IFar, Dearth and Aggravated Mortality. 
liemust, however, express his dissatisfaction wiih 
the interpretations of both these distinguished 
Commentators of the Rider on the first or white 
horse. Lange identifies this Rider with Christ. 
A special objection lies against this view, Hz.: 
that it requires us to regard as mixed together 
symbols of entirely different orders. As the 
symbols of the second, third and fourth visions 
are aberrant , and as all the surroundings lead us 
to group the four Horsemen together, it seems 
natural to suppose that the first symbol should 
be aberrant also. Far better is tbe supposition 
of Alford, who, ignoring the consideration josi 
mentioned, supports his interpretation that this 
Rider is not the personal Christ, but Chris¬ 
tianity, by language quoted in the Foot-note on 
p. 171 sq. 

But even this modified hypothesis is liable to 
serious objections. In the first place, it repre¬ 
sents Christianity as wearing the golden crown, 
whilst those who profess it are represented in 
the fifth Seal as victims falling under the band 
of the dwellers upon earth. The crown of thi* 
Rider calls for recognized sovereignty in the world, 
and it is not satisfied by what is calltd ibe 
spiritual kingship of the Sons of God. There 
is a sense in which Christ was a King in humili¬ 
ation; but the only crown He wore on Earth 
was the Crown of Thorns. It is the teaching, 
not only of the fifth Seal, but of the didactic 
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portions of Scripture, that, throughout the pre¬ 
sent dispensation, His true followers, as pilgrims 
and sojourners here, must be partakers of His 
humiliation. Another objection to this view is, 
that it places Christianity in apparent subordi¬ 
nation to God’s ministers in nature (see last para¬ 
graph of the^ldd. Comment on p. 170sq.). It is at 
the call of the Zfia that the four Riders come 
forth. The unity of the complex symbol seems 
to demand that each one of the Riders should 
act in one of the realms of God s' natural govern¬ 
ment. 

There is an hypothesis which, in the judgment 
of the writer, satisfies all the requirements of 
the entire symbolization, and vyhich brings that 
symbolization into harmony with the other 
teachings of the Scripture and the facts of his¬ 
tory, viz.: that the Rider on the white horse 
symbolizes mere Human Culture , or, to adopt the 
current term, Science. 

From the beginning. Science has gone forth in 
triumph, conquering, and that he may conquer; 
amongst “the dwellers upon earth” he is the ac¬ 
knowledged and crowned King; his bow, like that 
of Apollo, is far-sounding and far-reaching. He 
has proclaimed himself, and now in louder and 
more triumphant tones than ever is proclaiming 
himself, to be the true deliverer of men from woe. 
And yet throughout the long period of his reign, 
though he has ministered much to intellectual 
and material advancement, he has been unable 
to abolish war, and dearth, and aggravated 
mortality, and the true followers of Jesus havo 
been opposed and persecuted—sometimes with 
theswonl and faggot, sometimes with less appa¬ 
rent, but not less real instrumentalities. As 
the eervant of Christ , Science has been in the 
past, and will be more gloriously in the future, 
one of the grandest instrumentalities for human 
development and blessing; but, as an indepen¬ 
dent king, he is a mock Chris}. 

This hypothesis, which is consistent with his¬ 
torical facts, satisfies the Symbols of the first 
vision, and brings them into unity with those 
which follow; it places the first Rider in the 
same order of Symbols with the others; it places 
him in a realm of nature; it is consistent with 
the implications of the fifth Seal; it is in har¬ 
mony with the teachings of the didactic Scrip¬ 
tures as to the condition of the Church through¬ 
out the present dispensation; and, lastly, it 
brings the entire vision into parallelism with 
the eschatological discourse of our Lord (Matt, 
xxiv.), in which He forewarned His disciples that 
in the future before His second Advent there 
should be (1) false Christs, ver. 5; (2) wars, 
vers. C, 7; (3) dearth, ver. 7; (4) aggravated 
mortality, ver. 7; (5) persecutions, vers. 9, 10; 
(6) to be followed by fearful corifhwiions and 
woes preceding the Advent, vers. 16-30; (7) the 
Advent, vers. 30, 3l.fr 

In the opinion of the writer, the fifth Seal, as 

• fThe four realm* of nature brought to view on this hy- 
pothe*;* are (l) human intellect, (2) government, (3) the 
procme* ministering to growth ai d nourishment, and (4, 
feasibly > the atmosphere as the seAt of those influences which 
minister to health and disease. Is it not possible thv the 
ideal £>rms of ihe Zma may have relation to these realms 

nature : the Human figure to the first, the Lion to the 
Mcond^tha On to the third, and the Eagle to the fourth ?— 


to its first part (vers. 9, 10), is an Earth scene 
represeuting the condition of the true followers 
of Christ (or at least the most faithful portions 
thereof) during the period of His absence. 
That tins is to be a condition of humiliation and 
suffering, comp. 2 Tim. iii. 12; Malt, xxiv. 8, 9; 
John xv. 18-24; xvi. 1-4, 19-22; Rom. viii. 
18-23, 36, 80; Gal. iv. 29; Phil. i. 27-30: 1 
Thess. ii. 11-16 with iii. 3, 4; 2 Tliess. i. 4-7; 
2 Tim. ii. 3, 12; lleb. xii. 1-5; xiii. 13, 14; 
James i. 2, 3, 12; v. 7-11; l'Pet. i. 6, 7, 11, 13; 
ii. 12, 21 ; iv. 1, J2-14, etc.* As to its second 
part (ver. 11), it describes the condition of their 
departed spirits (see Foot-note , p. 170). 

The events of the sixth Seal it seems most 
reasonable to regard as subsequent to those of 
the preceding Seals—iudeed as still future. 
Even on the hypothesis that the fearful convul¬ 
sions therein foretold are to be regarded as 
symbolic of revolutions in the realm of human 
government, it may be asked: Have there as 
yet been such revolutions as satisfy the tremen¬ 
dous symbols? And beyond this—Doubtless, 
fearful convulsions in human affairs were in the 
view of our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 29) and of the 
Seer (vers. 12-10); but can we regard their* 
words as referring only to such convulsions? 
If the earth quaked, and the rocks rent, and the 
sun was darkened, when the God-man died 
(Matt, xxvii. 45, 61, etc ), is it not rational to 
expect, in view of such prophecies as those 
referred to, that similar portents will precede 
or accompany His Second Coming in glory? 

That the sixth Seal heralds and introduces 
the End of the jEou and the Coming of I lie Lord 
for the Establishment of the Basileia, there can 
be no doubt; that in any proper sense it can bo 
said to usher in the Final Consummation, the 
Advent of the Lord for Final Judgment, is ex¬ 
ceedingly questionable {Afht. Sotes, p. 339sqq.). 
It b.ings us to the very Appearing of the Lord; 
but here, that Advent and its accompanying and 
succeeding events are not described. Wo are 
again brought to the same event at tho blowing 
of the Seventh Trumpet , ch. xi. 15; and again 
cli. xiv. 11. Tho full description, however, is 
reserved until tho close of all the collateral 
visions ending in that event; it is presented to 
us chs. x»x. 11; xx. 6.—E. R. C.j 


• [As against the posi'ion taken above, nv*y be urged the 
present exemption ul tho Church f om peisedition. Thin 
suggests the question, whether this exemption imy not bo 
th • result of undoaconformity to the aorld—a coufonnity 
exemplified iu the case of the Cliuicli of LaoUietu ch. iii. 
15—17. The only texts in the New Testament wiili *hich 
the writer is acquainted, militating against the truth of his 
position ure bucu i b 1 Tim. tv. 8; Matt. vi. 33; xix.2.»; Mark 
x. 30. These texts, it Is firmed, promise tempo* hI p-o^pc ity 
to true Christians. It is to be remembered, that they ha i 
immediate respect toprimilire believers—to those lo whom 
the S iviour directly declared that the world wo .id hato und 
per<ecu'e them The first pm-snae cited was a-IP rested to 
that very minister to whom it was de*dared (2 Tim. iii. 12^ 
“ All that will live godly in Christ Jesus shall euflTcr perse 
cation.’' To sup|>ose, therefore, that thes- texis imply a 
promise of temporal proa|H*rity and freedom trom persecution 
is to place them in direct antagonism with tho goner .1 run 
of inspired utterance; and not only so, but it is to supixMO 
the uttersneo of a promise that manite-tly never was ful¬ 
filled in the c-iso of those to uhoni it was primarily *lven. 


All the passogoi can, without str-dniog, be regrded as im¬ 
plying the promise of spiritual protqiority in tho midst or 
temporal adversity Thus, an • thus only, can they l*e 
brought int-> harmony with the declarations of prophecy 
and the facts oi history.—E. R. O.] 
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SECTION THIRD. 

The Seven Penitential Trumpets, issuing from the Opening of the Seventh Seal 

Chap. VII. 1—IX. 21. 

4 A.— IDEAL HEAVENLY WORLD-PICTURE OF THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL TRUMPETS. 
THE IDEAL, INVINCIBLE CHURCH. ITS ESTABLISHMENT AS THE CHURCH MI- 
LITANT BY THE SEALING OF THE ELECT IN THIS WORLD; ITS CONSUMMATION 
WITH THE FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH TRIUMPHANT IN THE OTHER WORLD. 
PREPARATION FOR THE LOOSING OF THE SEVENTH SEAL. 

Ch. VII. 1—17. 

1 And 1 after these [this*] things [om. things] I saw four angels standing on [upon] 
the four corners of the earth, holding the four winds of the earth, that the wind 
should [may] not blow on [upon] the earth, nor on [upon] the sea, nor on [upon] 

2 any tree.* And I saw another augel ascending from the east [sun-rising], having 
the [a] seal of the living God: and he cried with a loud [great] voice to the four 
angels, [ins. those] to whom it was given to hurt [injure] the earth and the sea, 

3 saying, Hurt [Injure] not the earth, neither [nor] the sea, nor the trees, till we 

4 have sealed 4 the servants of our God in [upon] their foreheads. And I heard the 
number of them which were [om. them which were— ins. the] sealed: and there 
were sealed [om. and there were sealed] a hundred and forty and four thousand 
[ins. sealed] of all the tribes [out of eveiy tribe] of the children [sons] of Israel 

5 Of [Out of] the tribe of Juda w*re sealed [om\ were sealed] twelve thousand [wi*. 
sealed 5 ]. Of [; out of] the tribe of Reuben were sealed [om. were sealed] twelve 
thousand. Of [; out of] the tribe of Gad were sealed [om. were sealed] twelve 

6 thousand. Of [; out of] the tribe of Aser were sealed [om. were sealed] twelve 

thousand. Of [; out of] the tribe of Nephthalim were sealed [ om. were sealed' 
twelve thousand. Of ; out of] the tribe of Manasses were sealed [om. were sealed 

7 twelve thousand. Of ; out of] the tribe of Simeon were sealed [om. were sealed 

twelve thousand. Of ; out of] the tribe of Levi were sealed [am. were sealed' 

twelve thousand. Of [; out of] the tribe of Issachar were sealed [om. were sealed 

8 twelve thousand. Of [; out of] the tribe of Zabulon were sealed [om. were sealed' 

twelve thousand. Of ; out of] the tribe of Joseph were sealed [om. were sealed 
twelve thousand. Of ; out of] the tribe of Benjamin were sealed [om. were sealed^ 

twelve thousand [ins. sealed]. 

9 After this [these things] I beheld [saw], and, lo [behold]*, a great multitude, 
which no man [one] could number, of [out of] all nations, and kindreds [tribes], 
and people [peoples], and tongues, stood [standing]* before the throne, and before 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver. I. The Kcu nncertaln. [Word*, and Tisch. give it with ft. B*. P.; Lach. omit* with A.C M Volgg Alf. andTra®. 
bracket.—E. K. C.J 

8 Ver. 1. The reading tovto preponderate*. [Critical Editor* read tovto with A. B*. C.; Cod. P„, Vulg., etc-, give 
Taura. —E. R. C.J 

* Ver. 1. Tt taVSpo*', more significant than irar &4v&pov. [Ories.. Words., Lach., Trog., Tlsch. (Ed. 1869) read n with 
B*. C M Vulg.; Tisch. (8th Ed.) gives way with P.; Alford bracket* Tt, —E. R. C.l 

* Ver. 3. [The reading ifaixev is without authority. All the Critical Editors with X- A. B*. C. etc., 
ffotfiev. —E. R. C.J 

6 Ver. 5. In the best Codd.icr^payur^^t'ot is given only at the beginning and at the close (rers. 5 and 8). 

« Vor.9. The Kai iSov is doubtful. In a material iir>pect also, inasmuch as the whole chapter treats of one general 


vision. [Word , Alf., Treg., Tlsch., give *ai iSoi/ with ft. IJ*. P.; l^ch. omits with A., Vnlg.—r,. R. C.J 

~ Ver. 9. [Word*, and Alf. rend earwTac with B*. ; Cod. C. gives ijr^Tus'; Lach., Trcg., fisch. (and Lange, i 
wi;h A. l\, etc., iarunei. —E. R. C.J 
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10 the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands; and [t/w. they] 
cried [cry] with a loud [great] voice, saying, [tiw. The] salvation to [or, is with] 
our G-od which [who] sitteth upon the throne, and unto [or, is with] the Lamb. 

11 And all the angels stood [were standing 8 ] round about [om. about] the throne, [om., 
and about [om. about ] the elders and the four beasts [Living-beings], and [ins. they' 

12 fell before the throne on their faces, and worshipped God, saying, Amen : [in*, the 
blessing, and [ins. the] glory, and [ins. the] wisdom, and [ins. the] thanksgiving, 
and [ins. the] honor, and [ins. the] power, and [ins. the] might [strength], be [or 
om. be] unto our God for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. Ameu. 

13 And one of the elders answered, saying unto me, What are [om. What are] These 
which [who] are arrayed in white robes [ins. , who are they] ? and whence came 

14 they? And I said unto him, Sir [My 9 lord], thou knowest. And he said to me, ■ 
These are they which came [that come] out of [ins. the 19 ] great tribulation, and 
[ins. they] have [om. have] washed their robes, and made them 11 white in the blood 

15 of the Lamb. Therefore [On this account] are they before 12 the throne of God, 
and [tn*. they] serve him day and night in his temple: and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall dwell among them [axrjvdnret hr' abro6^ i shall spread his tabernacle over 

16 tbem] u . They shall [ins. not] hunger no [any] more, neither [ins. shall they] 
thirst any more; neither [ovdk fiy] 14 shall the sun light [*£*%, fall] on them, nor 

17 any heat [xaD/ia, burning heat]. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
[rJ avd fiitrov too 0p6/oo] shall feed [shepherdize] them, and shall lead them unto 
living [om. living] fountains of waters [iVw. of life 14 ] : and God shall wipe away all 
tears [every tear] from their eyes. 

• Ver. 11. Different reeding* see In DUst. [Lach., Alf, Treg., Tiscb. give cto-njccurar with X- A. B*. P. (tf. A. P., how- 
•rer.give urr-. K- givee-curar, and B*. -m}<ray. —E. R. C.] 

• Ver. 14. There is a pov after «vpi« according to B*. 0., etc. [Mov ia given by Words., Alf., Treg., Tisch., with ki. B*. 

CL P«, Vutg., etc.; it is omitted by A. 1, etc — E. It. C.] 

10 Ver. 14. The article is significant. The re iding of Lachmnnn omit* it [Words., Alf., Treg., Tlsch., give itc ■»% BkL - 
rifv itt y.. with & B*. P., eUu; Loch, gives dirb B\iift. pry., with A. (I'iach. do«s not meution A. as presenting this lead¬ 
ing).—B. tt. 0 .] 

u Ver. 14. “Their robes ” [tA* <rroAd 9 avrwv] in accordance with minuscules. 

n Ver. 15. [TUch. (Ed. 1859) gave tri t<£ Bpoy<f with B*.; Cod. X. A. P , etc (according to Treg. and Tisch.) givo «irl row 
•p4*w; Words., Alf., Treg.,Tisch ( 8 th Ed.) give ivuiriov tou Bpovov, the ivuyaiov being apparently without authority. 
(Alf. claims for it & and Al, and cites t\ os .vgre 'ing with B*. The Ain. Ed. cannot but tmggost that the true reading is as 
given by A. P-, tha iwL (with the genitive) having the force of before or near (see Robinson’s Lex. under *B#t, I. a. (B), 
and Winer. } 47, g. (c)).—E R. C.j 

u Ver. 15. [Lange translates •* will s-ttle anidiuscly (in His glory of manifestation) over them.” Bee Explanations in 
Dttail, p.192., and also a most valuable note by Bchaff in the Lange Cbmm. on John (Trxt. and Oram.) i. 14, p. 71. The 
idea h**re seems to be that God will spread Ills own special dwelling-place over them; this includes the idea that lie will 
dwell among them.—K. R. C l 

** Ver. 16. [Allord and Tisch. (1859) read ovS’ ou fth ; Ti*ch., Treg., with R. A. P., etc., read as above.—B. R. C.l 
14 Ver. 17. The reading $sij 9 . [80 all modern Critical Editors, with A. B*. P., Vulg., etc. —E. R. C.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

8YNOPTICAL VIEW.* 

The literal, allegoristical exegesis, with its 
chronological interpretation, has covered this 
section [ch. vii.] in particular, together with the 
corresponding eighth and ninth chapters, with 
confusion and obscurity. It should be pre¬ 
mised, first of all, that chapters vii.-ix. consti¬ 
tute a whole, representing the essential form of 
the hisiory of the Church in this world in re¬ 
spect of its spiritual aspect , in its connection with 
the history of the Kingdom of God, or the New 
Testament history of religion. [See p. 192sq.] If 
thesfu n churches were portraits of the Church 
in its spiritual and world-historical aspects; if, 
farther, the seven seals were characteristic of the 
world-historical side of New Testament times; 
so now hi the seven trumpets the Now Testament 
history of religion, as the spiritual side of New 


• [Additions may be found un ler Explanations in Detail.— 


Testament times, is exhibited, or, in other 
words, the Church is portrayed in its transcend¬ 
ent nature as militant and triumphant. It will 
appear, as we proceed, that the reference is 
purely to spiritual matters; let us meantime di¬ 
rect the attention of our readers to the.charac¬ 
teristic of the Beotion as presented in the con¬ 
cluding words ch. ix. 20, 21. The dark side in 
the entire period is the worship of demons, de¬ 
vilish spirits, and this dark side is divided into 
religious idolatries and moral enormities. As 
the sections throughout the Apocalypse unfold 
into the antithesis of Heaven-pictures and earth- 
pictures, so it is with the present one. If it be 
objected that the sealing of the 144,000 souls 
does not take place in Heaven, but on earth, we 
respond that to the Apocalyptist, Heaven and 
earth are not purely local terms, as is evident, 
moreover, from chaps, xii. and xxi. Even the Son 
of Man Himself walks on earth, amid the candle¬ 
sticks, according to ch. i. We must, therefore, 
once for all, distinguish Heaven on earth from the 
earthly form of the Kingdom of God. A nd t h is Hea¬ 
ven on earth is in this case the kernel of the Chiircji I 
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Militant, tht plenary number of the sealed elect, 
from whose rauks are issuing, ever atid anon, 
those victor-trains of parting souls that form the 
Church Triumphant in the world beyond the 
grave. Thus is framed the conception of the 
Heaven-picture of the ideal Church as a whole ; 
as branching into the two stages of the Chureh 
Milita it aud the Church Triumphant (ch. vii. 
1-8; 9-17). The contrasted earth picture of the 
Church is characterized by the trumpets them¬ 
selves. We continue to designate these as peni¬ 
tential Trumpets, though prominence should also 
be given in the first place to the mere general 
signific ition of the trumpeting a, as figuring the 
8udd»u warlike or dramatio appearance of 
worldly spirits and spiritual errors, both of 
which, however, serve as an admonition to re¬ 
pentance, to the marrow of the Church. [See 
p. 

With the chronological and literal conception 
referred to, correspond the most considerable 
misunderstandings which attach to this chapter. 
Above all, the chapter should not be regarded in 
the light of an episode. Neither should it be 
considered as a special promise to the Jewish 
people. If we hold fast to the idea of the or¬ 
ganic completeness and unitedness of the Apoca¬ 
lyptic narration, such an episode, which would 
be destructive of all connection, is inconceivable. 
As, furthermore, the seventh chapter, as the 
basis of the seven Trumpets, must perfectly coin¬ 
cide with the following two chapters, it cannot 
be reduced to a section of the last time. 

So far as the Jews are concerned, those com¬ 
mentators are entirely at odds with the text who 
teaoh that the Jews in a literal sense are intended 
here. As surely as the New Jerusalem of ch. 
xxi. cannot denote a new Jewish city; as surely 
as the term Jews , as used in the seven epistles , de¬ 
notes the very opposite of Judaists, namely, tho 
true spiritual Israel; ju9t so surely are the peo¬ 
ple of Israel, hero, representative of the whole 
body of the people of God. It can be affirmed 
•only that converts from Israel are include i. 

Or are the 144,000 souls, standing, according 
to ch. xiv., on Mount Zion, other chosen ones, 
though those here mentioned likewise appear as 
sealed? Or are the former, also, only Jews after 
all? And being Jews, are they virgins in tho 
literal sense, as Rothe maintains ; celibates, such 
as are found so seldom amongst the Jews? And 
has the scene so far changed that, whilst in our 
passage the Church in this world consists purely 
of Jews, but in the other world is made up of all 
nations, Gentiles predominating, therefore,—in 
ch. xiv., on the other hand, the Gentiles upon 
Mount Zion, *.<?., in the same region in wlrch they, 
inch.vii., occupy the foreground, are displaced 
by the Jews?—In every case, we answer no. 

Beit observed moreover, that if the symboli¬ 
cal significance be lost sight of in the leading 
matter, the Twelve Tribes mu«t nlso he taken 
literally; a9 also tho 12,000 of every Tribe; the 
omissionof the Tribe of Dan, and everything else. 
And this, apart from the essential Absurdity that 
during this whole period of seated Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, there should be no account made of sealed 
Gentile Christians on enrth. 

And here arises the question, why the New 
Testament Church should be symbolized by the 


Jewish Tribes; its kernel by sealed is* 
dividuals belonging to those Tribes. This 
question is at once satisfactorily settled if 
we do but glance back at the prophetio 
representation of the destiny of Israel. The 
people of Israel is the typical servant of 
God , His elect, who*e office* it is to di-geminate 
His law amongst the Gentiles (Is. xlii., xliii., 
etc. J, before the Servant of God in the truest and 
fullest sense of the term, the Messiah, is spoken 
of. The New Testament, again, takes up this 
typical import of Israel, but only decisively to 
transfer it to the spiritual Israel, the New Tes¬ 
tament faithful people, or people of faith (Matt, 
vdi. 11; Rom. ii. 28; ch. iv. 11, 12; Gal. iv. 26). 
In our passage there was abundant motive for 
going back to the symbolical name of Jews, and 
to the symbolical import of the Twelve Tribes 
in particular, since the position of the spiritual 
Israel in regard to spiritual heathendom—whose 
pressure into the Church the Apocalyptist fore 
saw—was to be marked.* We would observe, in 
this connection, th u John, in accordance with 
ideal theocratic notions regarded even Ju da it* tic 
forms of corruption as a special formation of 
heathenism. Precautionary measures were 
virtually taken against misunderstanding, in 
the fact that the Beer made those who were 
sealed in this world re appear, in their consum¬ 
mation in the other world, ns an innumerable 
throng out of ad nations. [Seep. 193] Wbnt 
we have here, therefore, is not a special scene 
from the la^t time, but an entirely new cycle of 
the whole New Testament lime which, as a whole, 
is eschatological;—a heavenly portrait of the 
ideal Church. 

The vision begins with the apparition of the 
four Angels that stand upon the four corners of 
the earth, holding the four winds of the earth, 
that no wind inay blow upon the earth, nor upon 
tho sea, nor upon any tree. 

We have recognized the earth as the theocratic 
order or institution; here it is the New Testa¬ 
ment order of things, as presented, first, in the 
Church alone, branching out, subsequently, into 
ecclesiastical and political life. On the four 
corners of this earth, where it conies in con¬ 
tact with the old world — from the direction of 
heathenism, consequently—the four winds arise. 
The four winds are the fundamental forms of 
those worldly time-currents which threaten the 
ruin of the Church (Dan. vii. 2; Eph. iv. 14). 
These time-currents must be loosed when their 
time comes, for a particular work is appointed 
them ; on this very account, however, they are, 
as Divine dispensations, held by Angels, that 
they may not break loose before their time and 
destroy the earth, *. e., the young Church; the 
sea, or Christian national life, which is not jet 
strong; or individual Christians that, like all 
sorts of trees of God (ri) have begun to grow 
up (P8. i.). [See p. 187.] 

When another Angel appears, forbidding the 
four Angels to injure the earth, or the sea, or in¬ 
dividual trees, until he shall have sealed the 
servants of God, there is presented, in the anti¬ 
thesis of two chronological sections of time, in 
the antithesis of the bound and the loosed winds. 


• [See foot-note f on p. 27.—E. R. C.J 
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a spiritual antithesis; that, namely, of the sealed, 
over whom the four winds hare no power, as 
contrasted with the injured earth, the injured 
sea, and the injured trees. The temporal distinc¬ 
tion, however, has likewise its own independent 
signification; the winds are never loosed until 
the kernel of the faithful is firmly established. 

The nature of the other Angel, ascending 
from the rising of the sun, is determined by the 
idea of the sealing. Since the conception of 
justification has suffered such decay in the evan¬ 
gelical Church, it is not to be wondered at that 
our Theology has in still greater measure lost 
the idea of sealing, although the latter was pre¬ 
figured in the Old Testament (Ezek. ix. 4), 
whilst it appears distinctly in the New Testa¬ 
ment as the idea of the eternal fixation of 
Christian character, to preserve it from the dan¬ 
ger of apostasy (Rom. v. 4, dotunfj ; James ii. 21; 
Eph. i. 13). [See. p. 180.] 

With justification, the new life of faith is prin¬ 
cipally decided; it is necessary, however, that 
it should be historically proved and fixed, just 
as it was necessary that Abraham’s faith should 
be proved (see James ii. 21; comp. ver. 23). 
Now this proving [or verification] is called, in 
its relation to the simple trials of life, proving; 
in its spiritual import, over against the tempta¬ 
tions to apostasy, it is denominated sealing; 
Ezekiel symbolized it by a mark on the fore¬ 
head. It is the mark of a spiritually quick and 
faithful confession, which the tempter, the spiri¬ 
tual murderer, passes timorously by. 

It will hardly be supposed that the Apocalyptist 
bad a lower conception of the sealing than the 
Apostle Paul; consequently, the Angel of sealing 
can be significant only of 1 he Holy Ghost. [Seo p. 
Ib7. ] Ue ascends with the rising of the sun; i.«., 
the life of Jesus Christ, in His glorification, 
results in the seuding of the Holy Ghost. His 
seal is the seal of the living God; no letter, no 
form, no fancy:—nothing but the life of the living 
God, Whose personal manifestation is consum¬ 
mated in the glorification of Christ, begets in 
pure aad houest souls Buch a homogeneous Di- 
Tine life as, in its matured form, victoriously 
wtlhsUnds all the winds and storms of worldly 
history (1 John v. 4). For, after the sealing, 
nil the four winds must have been suffered to 
6weep over them; otherwise it could not be said 
of them: they are come out of the great tribula¬ 
tion. Nay, Bealing is itself a confirming against 
great temptation. 

Again, this Angel has power, with a mighty 
Toice to put his veto on an untimely loosing of 
the four winds. This is the power of mighty 
operations of the 8pirit of God, checking for a 
while the ourrents of the spirit of this world; 
t. 9-y by this power heresies were restrained 
throughout the entire Apostolio age. 

Then follows the sealing itself. This is too 
great and too extended for the Apocalyptist to 
describe the view of the aots themselves; he, 
therefore, hears the number of the sealed. And 
the mere number is a leading point; it is a pre¬ 
determined plenary number, the whole harvest 
of God (Matt. iii. 12), the whole inheritance of 
God. [See p. 193.] The winds may take their 
part, the chaff (Ps. i.; Matt, iii.); the whole 
wheat harvest is secured to the Lord. We 


f scarcely need remark tlmt the predestination in¬ 
dicated corresponds with religious and moral 
conditions. If it were not so, the sealed must 
have brought the mark on their foreheads into 
the world with them. 

The plenary number of the sealed is 144,000. 
For all charismatic ground-forms of the life of 
faith are represented by the Twelve Tribes; 
whilst the 12,000 souls out of every Tribe repre¬ 
sent the whole ramification of each ground-form 
into its twelve modifications, and the whole har¬ 
vest of this fullness of the Divine Spirit and 
human spirits, through the entire Christian 
course of the world, as symbolized by lOOOyears. 
In proportion to the historical extension of the 
Tribes,the number 12,000 is exceedingly small; 
this fact, however, agrees with all the declara¬ 
tions of the New Testament [in regard to the 
proportion of the saved]. 

The order of the Tribes gives rise to several 
queries. Why is the Tribe of Dan wanting here, 
whilst in the blessing of Moses the Tribe of 
Simeon was left out ? Why is Simeon here even 
set over Levi? Why is Manasseh distinguished 
from Joseph, and why is Ephraim merged in 
Joseph? It would almost seem as if the Tribes 
had been mingled together promiscuously, in 
order to ward off every Judaistic conception from 
the figure. At all events, the perfect equaliza¬ 
tion of the Tribes is itself not without signifi¬ 
cance. A Jew would have expected preference 
to be shown to the Tribe of Judah; he would, 
however, have anticipated that the Tribe of Levi 
would have the priority over all. Levi, how¬ 
ever, is placed amongst the later Tribes; the 
prerogatives of the Old Testament priesthood 
are at an end (Bengel). We shall revert later 
to the Christian and Jewish traditions in regard 
to the omission of the Tribe of Dan. As this 
Tribe early left its inheritance (Jud. xviii.), and 
conquered the city of Laish, which, probably, 
was subsequently inoluded in tho domain of 
N.iphthali, ihe Israelitisb genealogy merged it in 
Naphthali (see 1 Chron. iv. sqq.); and the Tribe 
the rather lost its symbolical significance, since 
it had damaged it, not merely by the surrender 
of its tribal seat, but also in other ways (by ido¬ 
latry). And yet from none of these things need 
we conclude that the future Antichrist is io issue 
from it, or that it has died out. In all New 
Testament times, tho Twelve Tribes have been 
represented only by Judah, Benjamin, Levi, and 
remnants of the other Tribes, and it is not 
known exactly where the great mass of the Ten 
Tribes are. The thing which the Apocalyptist 
had in view was a symbolical twelve , on a his¬ 
torical basis. Possibly the motive for this sub¬ 
stitution of the venerable name of Joseph for 
Ephraim was, that a disturbing allusion to the 
falling away of Israel might be avoided. Amid 
all the seeming confusion of the Tribes, in which 
no distinction ismado between the sons of Jacob’s 
lawful wives and the sons of his concubines, it 
is still in harmony with the theocratic idea that 
Judah should head the list and Benjamin con¬ 
clude it. 

If we essay now to divide the entire table by 
the number three , as the number of spirit, 
into four times three , we have, first, two sons of 
Leah and one of her maid: Judah, Reuben, Gad; 
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we have, secondly , Leah’s adopted son, Aser, Ra¬ 
chel’s adopted son, Nepthalim, and Manasseh, the 
first-born of Joseph*; the third triad is formed by 
Leah’s sons, Simeon and Levi, and her adopted 
son, Issachar; in the fourth group, Zabulon is 
conjoined with Joseph and Benjamin, the late 
offspring of Leah with^he late offspring of Rachel. 

On a general survey, the thought forces itself 
upon our mind that the vision, in its symbolistic 
enumeration of the Twelve Tribes, has obliter¬ 
ated every semblance of a legal prerogative ;— 
apart from Judah’s place of honor, which, again, 
was symbolically significant of the dignity of 
Christ. 

In the 144,000 sealed ones, the assurance is 
given that the Church shall in all ages have a 
heart or kernel firm as a rock; an invisible con¬ 
gregation of sealed ones , agaiust whom every 
power of temptation, or every storm of the four 
winds, must break. Our eyes are not permitted 
to behold this kernel, this choicest and innermost 
part; for this reason, among others, — because 
many apparent forms of Christian heroism are 
delusive and fall (the young men fall and the 
youthsfaint, etc.), whilst insignificant and humble 
characters, or such as ore disguised in worldly 
forms, step into the breach at decisive moments. 
Furthermore, we do not readily recognize and 
honor God’a heroes in a strange attire, as, for 
instance, when they appear in the Middle Ages 
in monkish garb, or, in the eighteenth century, 
in the garment of critical humanism. Enough, 
the Rack is ever there, and though the gates of 
the abyss lift themselves up against it, they shall 
bo confounded ; and that Rock is Christ in His 
elect. The fact that these chosen ones are num¬ 
bered, like the Einheriar [heroes] of Odin in the 
Northern mythology, points to the conclusion 
that the reforence is not to all pious souls, indis¬ 
criminately, or in a body, but to those only who 
constitute the Bupport of the Church, as is evi¬ 
dent also from the description of the 144,000 in 
ch. xiv., and from the second scene of our vision, 
the picture of the Church Triumphant. 

It is tacitly assumed that the four winds have 
been loosed subsequently to the sealing. Their 
effect, however, is not described until we come 
to the seven Trumpets , and then the figures are 
changed. Yet it is declared of the triumphant 
throng: these are they that come ([or, the coming 
ones'] oliftxoycvot) out of the great tribulation (ver. 
14). The throng is not secluded in Heaven, but 
is constantly receiving new additions. We hove 
here, therefore, no picture of the Church Trium¬ 
phant in its perfection; we see it in the period of 
its growth , during the entire course of New Tes¬ 
tament times. Hence, too, this Church Trium¬ 
phant presents the most diverse contrasts to the 
sealed on earth. It is a multitude so great that 
none can number it; because, in the first place, 
it increases every instant by the arrival of those 
who have died in the Lord; and, further, be¬ 
cause not only the sealed heroes of God, but all 
the blessed make their appearanoe here. It is 
a multitude out of all the nations and tribes and 
peoples and tongues. That there are blessed 
Israelites in this throng, is a matter of course ; 
and it is just as evident that the name Jews, in 
the picture of the Church Militant, is the sym¬ 
bolical title of honor of the heroes of the New 


Testament people of God. They who oompose 
this multitude appear as the antitype of the 
sealed, i. «., the invincible on earth; they hats 
overcome. They have left the storms of earth 
behind them; they stand before the Throne, 
to whose Occupant they owe their general re¬ 
demption from the woes of earth; and before 
tho Lamb, to Whom they owe their specific 
redemption. The white robes % with which they 
are clothed, are significant of their victory ; the 
palms in their hands denote the eternal festival 
that has begun for them. Their maturity it 
evidenced in part from the fact of their ascribing 
their whole salvation to the grace of God, glori¬ 
fying not simply the government of the Father, 
but also that of the Lamb; not simply the 
government of the Lamb, but also that of the 
Father, and praising the latter first. Their song 
is a unitous, mighty harmony, at which the 
Angels in the grand circle surrounding the Elders 
and the Living-forms, fall upon their faces and 
worship. The Amen which they utter, proclaims 
the unison of the whole spirit-world with that 
redemption of which earth is the scene (Col. i. 
20); and their present understanding of the 
great fact so long hid from their gaze (Eph. iii. 
10; 1 Pet. i. 12) is expressed in their doxology . 
In accordance with their universal stand-point, 
they merge the praise of the Lamb in the gene¬ 
ral praise of God. It is evident from the praise 
which they render, that the world of spirits and 
the world of blessed humanity have become one 
congregation of God. The severfoldness of their 
ascription of praise has been referred, not with¬ 
out reason, to the antithesis of the seven Thunders; 
at all events, the whole New Testament Divine 
week, the entire accomplishment of the work of 
redemption is herein symbolized. In the first 
two dicta lies the general verdict, the praise of 
the spirits, corresponding with the glory of God. 
The two following dicta are declarative, on the 
one hand, of the wisdom of God; and, on the 
oilier, of the thanksgiving of the spirits. In 
the following two, mention is made of the honor, 
the honombleness, which God has given to His 
people, and with it is extolled the power or 
majesty to which they owe this honor. That, 
however, which has finally snatched the redeemed 
out of all tribulation, is the eschatological mighty 
ruling of God. And for this He is worshipped, 
in accordance with all these terms, into the seons 
of the mons ; all the ground-tones of the world's 
history, and of the history of salvation form 
themselves into this eternal hymn, resounding 
henceforth without end throughout the aeons. 

The conversation next ensuing between one of 
the Elders and the Seer himself, reviews the 
spiritual career through which the blessed ones 
of Heaven passed on earth. The Elder seems to 
answer the question contained in the astonish¬ 
ment of the Seer by first questioning him as to 
whether he knows who the white-robed ones are 
and whence they come. Though the Seer him¬ 
self cannot be uncertain in regard to the gene¬ 
ral facts of the case, he desires a heavenly 
ansuranoe as to the earthly extraction of the 
blessed. He. therefore replies: Thou knowest. 
The response of the Elder embraoes both ques¬ 
tions: Who are they? and whence come they? 
For they are sufficiently characterized by the 
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statement that they earns out of the great tribu¬ 
lation of all earthly trials and temptations; that 
they hare escaped from it; and that, with a full 
sense of the inherent natural impurity of their 
garment*, —which are significant of their form 
of life—they have washed them — washed them 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
We cannot conceive of blood as making garments 
white, bat in the conception of salvation, the 
Atonement in Christ makes them white as snow. 
Here, then, righteousness of faith and righteous¬ 
ness of life are evidently united. In accordance 
with this is their exaltation (Sid rovrd; comp. 
Phil. ii. 9). They are before the Throne of Qod , 
happy in the contemplation of His governance. 
They serve Him day and night in His Temple. 
This is the eternal, real Divine service of the 
priestly race; they have become absolutely de¬ 
void of will, and strong in will in their God. The 
glory of God is extended permanently over them, 
just as, in a typical manner, it was, outspread 
over the Ark of the Covenant in the Holy of 
Holies. All their longings, all their needs are 
satisfied; their hunger and their thirst are Tor- 
ever appeased; i. <?., they are in the enjoyment 
of all heavenly blessings, whilst they ar£ free 
from every annoyance from the earthly sun and 
every heat of the day. They are thus complete 
negatively and positively. They have reached 
the highest point of that experience which falls 
to the lot of God’s people even on the earth, 
according to Ps. xxiii. The Lamb in the midst 
before the Throne is their Shepherd, Who feeds 
them and leads them to the water-springs of 
life. And, again, together with their positive 
felicity, their negative blessedness is expressed 
in a few glorious and comforting words: God 
Himself (their Leader through the vale of tears) 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes. 
The highest heavenly consolation for every sad 
experience is theirs, in the warmest human form, 
as if consoling love were for them transformed 
into pure maternal tenderness. Every tear! 
Every tear of every sort! God shall wipe it away 
as a mother does with her child. The blessed, 
then, may come into the heavenly world*with a 
tear in their eyes, a child-like question as to 
the way that God has led them. 

[abstract or views, etc.] 

By the American Editor . 

[Elliott says, concerning the two visions of 
this chapter, that they “together constitute the 
second part of the sixth Seal” (see p. 1G8). The 
period he plaoes between the destruction of the 
political power of heathenism and the year 895. 
This period he sets forth as satisfying the sym¬ 
bols, in that it wan one in which—1. “The 
threatening tempest of barbarians , which so soon 
subverted the Roman greatness, being just 
daring the Constantinian era * repelled or sus¬ 
pended on the frontiers ” (quoting Gibbon iii. 
97); 2. “The great mass of the professedly 
Christianized population of the Roman world” 
were * Christians in profession only;” 8. Through 
the instrumentality of faithful ministers, Jesus 
gathered an elect portion for Himself from 
the corrupt mass. The first vision (vers. 1-8) 
be regards as “figurative not'of events cogniza¬ 


ble in real life by mortal eyes, . . . but of certain 
invisible and spiritual actings by Jesus Christ, 
whereby to constitute and mark out for Himself 
an eleotion of grace;” the second (vers. 9-17) 
as indicating that the view of Christ’s true 
Ch.uroh .... embraced the far future, .... as 
well as the present; the perpetuation of this 
true Church in its integrity . . . ; and, in fine, 
the realization by the whole collective body of 
its many successive generations, and by each 
and all of its individual members, of the blessed¬ 
ness of accomplished salvation and the glory of 
the beatific vision.” 

Barnes agrees with Elliott, substantially, as 
to the period of the first vision, carrying it on, 
however, to the sack of Rome, A. D. 410. By 
the sealing be understands the affixing “some 
mark, sign or token” (1) “by which they who 
were the people of God would be known;” (2) 
“that would be conspicuous or prominent, as if 
it were impressed on the forehead;” (3) “ap¬ 
pointed by God Himself;” (4) that “would be a 
pledge of safety.” What this sealing is, he does 
not directly state. His language is such as to 
induce the belief, that he regarded it as, possi¬ 
bly, two-fold; (1) Christian profession , in view 
of which multitudes were saved in the destruc¬ 
tion of Rome by Alario, and (2) the “influence” 

“ of the doctrines of grace ” selecting and desig¬ 
nating those who were “the ‘true servants of 
God ’ among the multitudes who professed to bo 
Ilis followers.” The process of sealing he regards 
“ft9 continued throughout the long night of 
Papal darkness.” The second vision (vers. 9- 
17) he regards as “ an episode having no imme¬ 
diate connexion with what precedes or with what 
follows.” “The scene is transferred to Heaven, 
and there is a vision of all the redeemed—not 
only of the 144,000, but of all who would be 
rescued and saved from a lost world.” 

Stuart regards ch. vii. as an episode indicating 
the caro of God for His people, and their safety 
in the time of destruction. 

Wordsworth treats of the wholf chapter as 
an episode , without directly declaring that it is 
so. He regards the first vision as relating to 
“the‘blessed company of all faithful people' 
gathered together from all parts of the world 
and constituting the Church universal, redeemed 
by Christ’s blood, and sealed by His Spirit,” 
etc.; the second vision he regards as relating to 
the same Church glorified and triumphant. 

Alford directly declares that the whole chap¬ 
ter is an episode; the first vision representing 
“the sealing of the elect on earth ;” the second, 
“the great final assemblage of the saints in 
Heaven.” Concerning the first vision, he de¬ 
clares that it “stands in closest analogy with 
Matt. xxiv. 81. ... The judgment of the great 
day is in fact going on in the background.” 
Concerning the nature of the sealing, he expresses 
no opinion; as to itp intent , he argues that (1) 

“ it was to exempt those sealed from the judg¬ 
ments which were to come on the unbelieving,” 
and (2) “it appropriates to God those upon 
whom it has passed.” 

Lord connects the visions with the sixth Seal. 
Under bis comments on this Seal, he writes: 

“ Betwixt that fall (of Bonaparte in 1815) and 
the final subversion of the governments of the 
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earth, denoted by the passing away of the 
heavens, a period intervenes during which the 
sealing symbolised by the next vision is to take 
place.” In this vision (ch. vii. 1-8), he regards 
the ’“winds” as indicating “multitudes and 
nations roused to passion, and uniting in a vio¬ 
lent demolition of political and social institu¬ 
tions;” the symbol of the sealing as denoting 
“that the servants of God, ere the whirlwind of 
ruin begins, are to be led to assume a new atti¬ 
tude towards the apostate Church, and usurping 
civil rulers, by which, and in a manner never 
before seen, they are to be shown to be indubi¬ 
tably His true people. . . . The sealed and the 
witnesses (ch. xi. 13) are undoubtedly the same.” 
The scene of the second vision he declares to be 
the Divine presence. “The innumerable mulii- 
tude stand before the throne of God and the 
Lamb, and are undoubtedly the redeemed raised 
from the dead, publicly accepted and exalted to 
the station of heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ in His Kingdom” (the resurrection here 
referred to is the first—that of “ the holy dead”). 
—E. U. C.] 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

To regard ch. vii. as an episode , with Eichhorn 
and others, and even Diisterdicck, is almost as 
incorrect as to assume, in accordance with 
Vitringa, that it constitutes the second and third 
parts of the sixth Seal; according to this view, 
the true contents of the sixth Seal, as described 
in ch. vi., would form but the third of it. 

The discussions relative to the purpose of tho 
sealing show the obscurity that has crept over 
the idea of sealing—an idea so familiar to tho 
New Testament, and introduced even by the Old 
Testament. Diisterdieck justly combats the 
view of many exegetes (especially & Lapidc, 
Ebrard), according to which the sealing hero 
denotes an insurance against threatening penal 
judgments. The New Testament sealing secures 
against that temptation to apostasy which is en¬ 
wrapped in the penal judgments, and thus con¬ 
ditionally, we admit, annuls the penal judgments 
so far as the sealed are concerned, although 
they pass through them. And hence the signs, 
errpteia, Ex. xii. and Ezek. ix., have a typical 
relation to this passage; a fact which Diister- 
dieck denies, notwithstanding his correct appre¬ 
hension of the idea of sealing (p. 280). 

[Is not the sealing the impressing upon be¬ 
lievers the name, i. e. t the image of God the 
Father and the Son (comp. ch. xiv. 1), or, in 
other words, is it not their sanctification f This 
interpretation well agrees with all the instances 
in the New Testament, in whioh it is said that 
believers are sealed (see 2 Cor. i. 22; Eph. i. 13; 
iv. 80). Barnes writes: “It would be some¬ 
thing that would be conspicuous or prominent, 
<w(fit were impressed upon the forehead. It 
would not be merely some internal sealing, or 
some designation by which they would be known 
to themselves and to God, but it would be some¬ 
thing apparent , as if engraved on the forehead.” 
Sanctification, although internal as to its origin, 
becomes apparent in the whole carriage of the 
man; it shines forth from him. No figure of it, 
as apparent , could be more striking than that of 


a seal placed upon the forehead —the noblest 
and most prominent portion of the physical 
man. 

[The intent of sealing is, first, to make manifest 
the fact of ownership, and, secondly, to secure. 
Both these ends are effected by the sealing, as 
interpreted above; and furthermore, it maybe 
remarked, the safety of that portion of the sealed 
who may remain on earth during the period of 
the great tribulation is insured, whether we regard 
that tribulation as resulting from special judg¬ 
ments, inflicted by personal ministers of God, or 
from the influx of fearful temptations. In the 
former case, it is secured, as was that of the 
Israelites in tho last great judgment inflicted 
upon the Egyptians, by the sprinkled blood of 
the paschal lamb; in the latter, by the spiritual 
strength inwrought by the Spirit of sanctifica¬ 
tion.—E. R. C.] 

With the manifold misapprehension of the 
sealing, a non-appreciation of the universal 
import of this section is connected. Hence have 
arisen false specializations, as e. g.: the flight 
of the Christians to Pella (Grot, and others). 
All the Jews down to the final judgment (Hein¬ 
rich). # All the servants of God at the end of the 
days (De Wette). Hengstenberg, however, in¬ 
terprets the passage more correctly than would 
appear from Diisterdieck's notice of his views 
(p. 277). He writes as follows: “The sealing, 
as a symbolical act, is enclosed in a particular 
epoch of time; it takes place, once for all, be¬ 
fore the commencement of the plaghes with 
which the godless world is judged. The root 
idea, however, is this; that Ood protect t His ora 
in the midst of all the Judgments that swe^p over the 
godless world .—The sealing has reference to the 
entire duration of the Christian Church, until its 
final consummation ; to the entire duration of the 
world, to its final destruction (?). It has, there¬ 
fore, not yet lost its significance.” 

The relation of the second part of the chapter 
(from ver. 9 to the close) to the first part has 
been defined in harmony with the individualiza¬ 
tion of the section. The innumerable multitude 
of Christians, ver. 9, has reference to the Chris¬ 
tians in Syria, according to Grotius. It forms 
a portion of the 144,000; a portion that have 
perished despite the sealing, according to Hein¬ 
rich. It is also declared to be identical with 
the 144,000. Diisterdieck makes an ingenious 
attempt to answer the question why only be¬ 
lieving Jews (as he supposes) are represented 
as sealed. If, however, it were really true that 
scaled Jewish Christians were alone intended 
here, the charge of Volkmar and others, that 
the Book is Judaistic, would not be so easily set 
aside. Ebrard affirms, that Israel alone is 
spoken of here, “not bcoause the Gentile Chris¬ 
tians then existing together with it are excluded 
from this congregation of Israel, but btcauso 
thoy must be conceived of as adopted into it.” 
This reminds us of a generally diffused school- 
idea, according to which Israel is, at the end, 
yet to obtain legal prerogatives; though it was 
to its pretension to such prerogatives that in 
apostasy was owing. The simple antithesis of 
the elect, as the kernel of the Church in thia 
world, and the innumerable blessed. as the con¬ 
stituents of the continually increasing Church 
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in the other world, is entirely overlooked. 
Even Diisterdieck limits the 144,000 to Jews. 
A special reason for this is the fact, that the 
Twelve Tribes are mentioned by name. As if 
the very Tribes had not a typical or symbolical 
meaning l Let the full consequence of Israel's 
symbolical import be gathered from the Pro¬ 
phets. Evangelists, and Apostolic writings, 
and DCLsterdieck’s arguments in favor of Ben- 
gel’s view— viz., that in vers. 1-8 only Israel- 
iiish believers are intended, whilst ver. 9 has 
reference to blessed spirits from all nations, 
from the Gentiles and the Jews—will excite 
nothing but astonishment. On special distinc¬ 
tions see Diisterdieck, p. 280. 

Ver. 1. Four angels. —These are neither 
four world-kingdoms (Bede), nor ostensible 
Angels of Nature (De Wettel, nor bad Angels 
(Calov.), nor distinct personal Angels, but sym¬ 
bolical angelic forms, like the Cherubs at the 
entrance of Paradise; denoting here all God’s 
providential arrangements in regard to the 
forth-breaking of the spirit or winds of tempta¬ 
tion.* “In the Angels who restrain and loose 
the winds, the idea that the salvation of the 
elect and the perdition of the wicked (?) come 
from God alone has, as it were, assumed flesh 
and blood. Corap. the similar symbolical rep¬ 
resentation in ch. ix. 14, 15” (Hengstenberg). 
The commentator just quoted also shows that 
the winds in Scripture are symbols of Divine 
judgment (p. 177); and it is thus that he ap¬ 
prehends them here. In the New Testament, 
however, they are also symbols of opinions , of 
false doctrines, Eph. iv. 14 (comp. Hos. viii. 7), 
and this meaning is by far the more probable one 
herc.f Ebrard truly remarks, that the concep¬ 
tion of the four corners of the earth does not 
necessitate the idea that the earth is a four- 
cornered plane. The four corners characterize 
the whole earth-world in respect of its spiritually 
dark side, the heathen earth. The Seer is 
already accustomed, like the Christian Churoh 
at a later period, to conjoin the idea of heathen¬ 
ism (Paganism) with the idea of a coming from 
the uttermost corners of the earth. And in this 
Exekiel preceded him with his prophecy con¬ 
cerning Gog and Magog—a prophecy which 
John himself takes up (ch. xx.). According to 
Hengstenberg, the four winds denote, “that the 
storms of Divine judgments are to burst upon 
the earth from all sides.” Diisterdieck main¬ 
tains that the winds are to be taken simply as 
actual storm-winds, just as in ch. vi. 12 a real 
earthquake should bo understood. Misunder¬ 
standing is driven to its utmost stretch when it 
is proposed to take the figures of an allegorical 
book literally, aud when, on the other hand, the 
law-abiding explanation of these allegorical 


• [Lord regards tho Angels m (Classical) Symbols of “the 
authors<ind propagators of those (dis organising) opinions; 
th<* fomentors and directors of the violences to whi*h they 
excite.” There is nothing In this opinion inconsistent with 
the fact that they are under the direction of God, since the 
wicked are His hand, and He restrains the remainder of 
wrath (comp. Ps. xvii. 14;, lxxvl. 10). 

[Avoid remarks: “This (that they are simply Angels) is 
all that is declared to ns In the text, and it is idle to inquire 
beyond it. Alt allegorising and all individualising inter¬ 
pretations are out of the question.”—E. R. C J 
t [8ee preceding foot-noU. —E. R. C.] 


figures is denominated allegorical interpretation. 
With equal justioe might it be said, that the 
sower of Matt. xiii. is a real sower, aud that the 
spiritual interpretation of him is allegorical 
exposition. However abortive most of tne in¬ 
terpretations of such allegorical figures may be, 
they are so only because they have not suffi¬ 
ciently regarded the key which is offered by the 
poetical and prophetico-symbolical style of ex¬ 
pression. Our remark applies, for instance, to 
Bengel's explanation of, the earth as A»ia; the 
tea as Europe; the trees as Africa. Yet other 
interpretations see in Diisterdieck. Hengsten¬ 
berg quite rightly understands thjs sea ns de¬ 
noting the sea of nations. Here, however, the 
sea should be apprehended in the better sens.) 
of the term, as symbolizing Christian national 
life, because it is possible for it to be injured; 
it cannot thus be understood, however, in cases 
where the harm proceeds from it, as Dan. vii. 2 
and Rev. xiii. Hengstenberg thinks that the 
trees denote kings or magnates; trees and grass , 
the lofty and the lowly. We prefer, in this 
passage, to apprehend the trees in accordance 
>vith Psalm i., the grass in accordance with 
Psalm xxiii., since it is not neutral tilings that 
are spoken of as being injured, but positively 
good things. 

[May there not bo here a double symbolization 
—the storm directly significant of a convulsion 
that is to shake the real earth and sea, and that 
symbolic of convulsion in the whole fabric of 
human society? Our Lord connects together 
storms in tho physical and social worlds as pre¬ 
ceding llis Coming (Luke xxi. 25-28), and the 
whole imagery of the Apocalypse leads to the 
idea that such storms will be connected in reality. 

—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 2. And I law another angel.~- 

Vitringa, with perfect justice, regarded this 
other Angel as significant of the lloly Ghost. 
Diisterdieck considers it too great a digression 
from the text to regard him even as an Arch¬ 
angel (Stern), or as Christ (Calov., llengstenb.). 
The term certainly is hyye'Aoe, and not Holy 
Ghost; but outside of Apocalyptic symbolism, it 
is the Holy Ghost Who seals. [The Holy Ghost, 
doubtless, is the efficient sealer; but may not the 
Angel be a symbol of the instrumentalities by 
whioh He seals?—E.R.C.J This Angel undoubt¬ 
edly says in ver. 8, the servants of oar God; 
but he must, necessarily, speak as an Angel aud 
he also includes with himself, as Hengstenberg 
correctly reminds us, the four Angels first 
spoken of. [The inclusion is possible , but not 
necessary. —E. R. C.] 

Aaoending from the sun-rising.— Even 
this, we are told, contains nothing but 
the “significant” intimation, “that the An¬ 
gel who comes on an errand of blessing, 
with the guarantee of life eternal” (An¬ 
gels, then, are possessed of such power!), 
“rises from the side whence light and life aro 
brought by the earthly sun.” Diisterdieck, with 
reference to Hengstenberg (?), Ebrard, Volkmar 
and others. The words, then, contain a modern 
poetical figure, and nothing more, though Scrip¬ 
ture speaks of the rising of the Sun of right¬ 
eousness (Mai. iv. 2; comp. Luke i. 78; Heng¬ 
stenberg, p. 882 sqq.). Diisterdieck rejects a 
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number of interpretations similar to his own 
(p. 284). 

A seal of the Living God. —This term 
does not denote merely that the “seal be¬ 
long $ to the living God;" it means, ra¬ 
ther, that it secures a life corresponding to the 
living God—the new life of believers. Hence 
God is termed the living God. According to De 
Wette, the expression means that God is the 
true God, and hence that His seal is the valid 
one. According to Hengstenberg, Dusterdieck 
and others, the meaning is, that God, as the 
Living One, is also the bestower of life. Our 
passage treats of the insurance of a life already 
given, as is always the case when sealing is 
spoken of. Together with the idea of insuring , 
the idea of property is included. These two con¬ 
ceptions really cannot be separated; he who 
seals anything, secures it to himself. Without 
this reference of insurance to ownership—of 
which Hengstenberg can find no certain exam¬ 
ple in Scripture—sealing, as such, would have 
merely the import of a mechanical fastening. 
But even a lock is not purely and simply a me¬ 
chanical impediment. 

“According to the hypothesis of several exe- 
getes, the seal bore the name of Jehovah, Such 
commentators refer to ch. xiv. 1, where the elect 
are described as having the Name of God written 
on their foreheads, etc. It is to be observed, 
that Exekiel (ch. ix. 4) merely speaks of a mark, 
without further qualification. This fact alone 
should prevent us from going beyond what is 
expressly stated in the text" (Hexqstenbk&g). 
Others have conjeotured that the seal bore the 
sign of the cross. Dusterdieck, on the other 
hand, concludes, from the omission of the defi¬ 
nite article, that we are at liberty to suppose 
that God has different seals for different pur¬ 
poses. The Apostle Paul, however, seems to 
know of but one purpose in the sealing of the 
servants of God.* 

And he cried with a great voice.— This, 
according to Hengstenberg, denotes the decided¬ 
ness of the command. Other interpretations see 
in Dusterdieck, p. 286. We understand by it 
the mighty counter-working of apostolic Chris¬ 
tianity against the incipient breaking loose of 
spiritual heathenism upon the Church. 

To whom it was given.— We find no plu¬ 
perfect in M&drj ; for it is not until the sealing 
that such power is given them. Previous to the 
sealing, the four Angels were just as much de¬ 
signed for the restraining of the winds as they 
afterwards were for the loosing of them, for 
they were the angelio purpose and the angelio 
measure of the winds themselves (Ps. civ. 4). 

To injure the earth. —’A Suceiv is to be ap¬ 
prehended in the more general sense of doing 
harm to. f A strange perversion of the sense is 

* [The Apostle Pant, when he wrote of scaling, was 
writing, not as a prophet, but of a matter th< n existent. 
The faot that bat one kind of sealing (or a sealing having 
but one purpose) then existed, or may exist throughout the 
greater portion of the Christian eraj does not excinue the 
possibility that in M the last days” another kind may be 
employed.—E. R. C.] 

f [The nse of Aiuctlv, the proper meaning of which before 
an accusative is to do wrong to (comp. Matt. xx. 13; Arts vil. 
26, 27, etc.) favors the idea of Lord, that the four Angels are 
symbolic of evil men, or, at least, the idea that they signify 
evil agencies . No valid objection can be urged against this 


shown in the interpretations of Bengel, Herder 
and Rinck, according to whom the holding of 
the winds should be regarded as an injury, be¬ 
cause they have a cooling or a dispersing effect. 
The hxpt in ver. 8, irrespective of anything else, 
decides in regard to the meaning. It even pre¬ 
cludes the assumption that harm would result 
only in case the winds were loosed too soon. 
After the sealing, the injuring really ensues; 
though the loosing of the storms is not literally 
narrated, it is aotually accomplished with the 
Bounding of the seven Trumpets. 

Till we have sealed. —The general ap¬ 
prehension of the plural as indicating that the 
Angel has assistants who are not mentioned, 
may have another direction given to it in the 
assumption, that the four Angels themselves are 
the assistants of the Angel who issues the com¬ 
mand. This view is justly upheld by Hengsten¬ 
berg, though Diisterdieck opposes it. For the 
repression and limitation, as well as the co¬ 
operation of temptation, of trial, of tribulation 
from without, are alike necessary in order that 
man may inwa*rdly attain to his sealing. As, 
however, a certain degree of temptation is the 
condition of sealing, so there are also degrees 
of temptation which would be irresistible, were 
it not for the previous sealing. And this is the 
idea presented here. Hence the four Angels 
must first take a negative part in the sealing by 
holding the four winds in check for a time. 
Calovius’ application of the plural to the Trinity, 
see noticed by Diisterdieok. 

The servants of our God. —In the Old 
Testament all the pious are, in a general sense, 
servants of God , in accordance with His Thorah 
[law]. In a special sense, however, the people 
of Israel, or pious Israelites, are His servants, 
being organs of God, designed for the diffusion 
of His light, His law and His salvation over the 
whole earth (Is. xlii. 1). In the most special 
sense, therefore, the Messiah is His Servant 
(Is. liii.l. On account of the contrast of son- 
ship ana the slavish servitude of legalists (Rom. 
vi.), the term servant occupies a less conspicuous 
place in the New Testament. The dubtovof of 
God is a servant who is familiar with his Mas¬ 
ter’s purpose, and serves voluntarily. The high 
and honorable name of dovTu^, however, gra¬ 
dually and significantly re-appears, and the 
dovXoc of Christ is also the doi)Aof of God (Tit. i. 

1 ; Rev. i. 1). The true servants of God are 
those in whom Israel's destiny is fulfilled; those 
who, in and with Christ, represent, as the 
kernel of the Church, God's light and law on 
tho earth.* And these, some exegetes would 


opinion fr *m the fart, that u it was givm" to them to injure, 
since it i« tho preruirnt ve of O *d to uae even the evil as Hi* 
instruments; that which is a wrong from them, is no wrong 
front Him Who permits, uses and restrains them (comp. 
Acts ii. 23).—K. R. C.] 

* [Thereforeno less than sin word-* in the Greek Testa- 
meet which in the German Version are rendered Atwc*C 
and in 'he English (with one additional) serraafc The word 
generally and correct*? eo rendered is oooAoc, the ordinary 
LXX. rendering of It cannot with propriety be said, 

that it occupies a less conspicnons place tn the New Testa 
nient than its equivalent in the Ola. In the Gospels, tn di¬ 
rect ad<lre«s to the disciple* and In descriptive parables, sox 
Lord used ir. more than fifty times; it is applied twenty fivo 
times to Christians in oth^r portions of the New Testament. 
It is a term generally employed by the Ap<«tles in tlio in¬ 
troductions to their Epistles as descriptive of their own 
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fain persuade us, are Jewish Christians exclu¬ 
sively! “De Wette,” says Ebrard, “wrongly 
refers to oh. xiv. 1 in proof of the incorrectness 
of the view which makes the sealed ones of ch. 
Til. Jewish Christians. In his opinion the 144,- 
000 sealed ones of ch. vii. re appear in ch. xiv., 
being generally designated in ver. 8 os redeemed 
from the earth.—We shall see, in due time, that 
the 144,000 introduced in the latter chapter 
have nothing whatever to do with those of ch. 
vii.”* And yet in each case the number and 
qualification [the mark on the forehead] are the 
same! The identity of individuals is, of course, 
not the material point: what we contend for is 
the identity of the idea: vis. of the 144,000 as 
the stand-holders of the peoplo of God, the pil¬ 
lars of the Temple. 

On their foreheads. —Diisterdieck: “The 
mark received by the servants of the Beast is— 
like the mark of slaves in ordinary life—im¬ 
pressed upon the right hand or the forehead 
(ch. xiii. 16; xiv. 9; xx. 4); the servants of 
God bear the seal and the name of their Lord on 
their foreheads alone. The fact that this is the 
most conspicuous place (Aret., Bengel, Stern 
and others) is a sufficient reason only in the 
case of the servants of the Beast; with the 
servants of God, the material point is, rather, 
that the noblest part of the body should bear 
the sacred mark.” Again, there is no recourse to 
the Scriptural bases of the idea. Why does Aaron 
bear the name of Jehovah upon his frontlet (Ex. 
xxxix. 30; xxviii. 86), and upon his breast-plate 
the name of the children of Israel ? The breast 
encloses the secret of faith; but the forehead 
manifests the confession, the stand-point, the 
symbol, the oolors and standard (Rom. x. 10). 
When it is said of the house of Israel: It hath 
hard foreheads and obdurate hearts ([they are 
stiff of forehead and hard of heart] Ezek. iii. 
7), not only is the like substance of unbelief 
expressed, but also an antithesis of form. The 


relation to Christ; see Rom. 1.1; Phil. 1.1; Titos !. 1; Jas. 
i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 1; Rev. i. 1. With still less propriety can it 
be affirmed, that there was any relinquishment of the term 
because of “ the contrast of sonship and the slavish servitude 
of legalists.” In the very chapter to which our Author 
refers as presenting that contract (Rom. vi.) fioOAov is em- 
jdoyed as a generic term applicable to both the righteous 
atm the wicked (ver. 16), and the verb bov\ow is twice ap¬ 
plied to Christians (vers. 18, 22); and in the beginning of 
that very Epistle Paul styled himself a Sov Aoy. 

[In the primitive sense of the term, all creatures are the 
JovAot of God; as applicable to Christ and Christians, it 
carries with it the idea of voluntary subjection to Him as 
Maper, Owner (comp. Eph. vi. 16). Ordinarily, this subjec¬ 
tion implies ministration (in the ordinary sense of that word), 
because God commands His ftovAot (having the opportunity) 
to minister. It is not implied, however, in the use of the 
term ftovAoc, nor is it always implied in fact: God sometimes 
calls His ftovAo* to serve by patient acquiescence in circum¬ 
stances which forbid them to minister —“ they also serve 
who only stand and wait.” The position of Lange is based 
upon the altogether unauthorized (occasional) translation 
of feaxovoc by the German KnerM (—the English servant). 
Not only are these words radically distinct as to meaning, 
but in the New Testament one is never need os exegetkal 
of the other, and. still further, never are Christians, ax such , 
styled tbs SuLrorot of Christ. The only instanoe which can 
be, even apparently, adduced as negativing the last assertion 
k John xiu 26; bnt even there, manifestly, the idea present 
to the mind of our Lord was personal ministration. For a 
full difmnlon of the terms SovAot and Sia/coyo? see Cremor’s 
B biica- Theological Lexicon of N. ; T. Greek (translated from 
the German); Edinburgh (T. A T. Clark), 1872—« most 
valuable work.—E. R. C.J 

• [For a counter statement see Additional Note, p. 193,— 


expression: Thy forehead against their forehead, 
is precisely a oase in point The eymbolical 
sense of the wortls is unmistakable (see Ez. 
iii. 8, 9). 

Vers. 4-8. As the loosing of the storms is 
not described further on, neither is the very aot 
of sealing now depicted. John heard the num¬ 
ber of the sealed. Why “probably from the 
other Angel” (Be Wette, Ebrard) ? The visional 
hearing is the finest sensorium for the most 
secret and profound revelation (see 2 Cor. xii. 
4). And there are here but three general points: 
Israel; the number, 144,000; each Tribe fur¬ 
nishing a twelfth of this number. On the num¬ 
ber itself, see the Introduction , p. 16. The 
equality of the number 12,000 for each Tribe is, 
according to Diisterdieck, expressive of the idea 
that all have an equal share in the Divine gift 
of grace—none, however, of right. But if the 
Twelve Tribes, like the Twelve Apostles, be sig¬ 
nificant, as an organio totality, of the manifold¬ 
ness of the different gifts of grftoe, the meaning 
of this equality will be, that the round sum and 
plenitude of every species of churchly gilts 
of graoe is assured to the eternal Kingdom of 
God. 

The enumeration of Levi amongst the Twelve 
Tribes has been pertinently explained by Bengel 
as follows: “The Levitio ceremonies being done 
away with, Levi is again placed on an equal 
footing with his brethren.” Now if, Levi being 
included, Manasseh and Ephraim—the latter 
under the name of Joseph—retain their places 
in the catalogue, the result must be thirteen 
Tribes. In order to avoid this, the vision omits 
the Tribe of Dan. 

On violences against the text, see Diisterdieck, 
p. 289. As also on the play upon the name of 
Manasseh; the ancient conjecture, that An¬ 
tichrist is to come out of Dan (with reference 
to the figure of the serpent, Gen. xlix. 17!) ; the 
reference to the idolatry of the Danitcs; also 
the reference to the Jewish tradition, represent¬ 
ing the Tribe as being extinct, with the excep¬ 
tion of a single family. Diisterdieck himself 
thinks that the omission of Dan is to be ex¬ 
plained on the ground of the Tribe’s having be¬ 
come extinct. We refer to the general view of 
the chapter presented above.* The Tribe of 
Simeon was also in danger of being left out on 
account of its partial emigration and its partial 
fusion with Judah {see 1 Chron. iv.; comp., 
with reference to Simeon, Deut. xxxiii. Ac¬ 
cording to Diisterdieck, Isaac bar, too, is here 
left out). 

On the promiscuous order of the sons of the 
different wives, and its design, as expressive of 
the co-ordination of all believers, see Hengst., 
p. 898 sqq. 

For a table of the different oooasions when 
the Twelve Tribes are mentioned, see Ebrard, 


• [** lie must have had an Important special reason for 
leaving out the Tribe of Pan; and this could only be a the¬ 
ological one. Wo find the key in such passages as oh. xiv. 
4. whe e it is said of the 144,000i ‘These are they who 
have not defiled them selves* with women (i. sins [or rather 
idolatry —spiritual adultery J), for they are virgins/ ch. xxl. 
27 ; ch. xxii. 14. Almost the only remarkable fact which is 
to be found in the history of the Damtes is, that after having 
got potse'udon of the land, they introduced into their terri¬ 
tory a false worship (Judges xvlii.), which continued through 
centuries.” HxrrasTUfBxao.—E. K. C.J 
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p. 266 (Gen. xxix. 30; Gen. xlix.; Num. i.; Num. 
ii.; Deut. xxvii.; Dcut. xxxiii^; Ezek. xlviii.) 

On an error in the Cod. Sin. see Diisterdieck, 
p. 290. [G;\d and Simeon are omitted; Joseph 

and Benjamin, transposed.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 9. As a matter of course,—De Wette to 
the contrary, notwithstanding — the section 
which now follows forms, in connection with 
the preceding section, one general picture.* 

[“The vision seems to be transferred from 
earth to Heaven; for the multitudes which he 
saw appeared before the throne, i. <?., before 
the Throne of God in Heaven. The design 
seems to be to carry the mind forward quite 
beyond the storms and tempests of earth—the 
days of error, darkness, declension and perse¬ 
cution—to that period wheu the (entire) Church 
should be triumphant in Heaven.” Barnes. — 
E. R. C.] 

A great multitude. —The elect in this world 
are numbered; the blessed in the other world are 
innumerable. This one antithesis makes a rent 
both in the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
and in the system of its antagonists, which fails 
to recognize the element of truth in the doctrino 
of election. It might be supposed, that the dis¬ 
tinction consists in the fact that the 144,000 
sealed ones are significant merely of the last 
Christian generation, whilst the blessed are con¬ 
gregated out of all generations. But even the 
sealed denote the whole sum of steadfast Chris¬ 
tians out of the most diverse Christian ages. 

An antithesis must have been formed in the 
Seer’s perception by the fact, that he only heard 
on earth of a host whose ranks were closed, 
whose number was complete, whilst in Heaven 
he actually saw a whole train of constantly aug¬ 
menting masses. The constituent element of 
the contrast can, however, lie only in the dis¬ 
tinction between the chosen servants of God 
who have to withstand the storms of the king¬ 
dom of darkness on this earth, and the whole 
fullness of blessed souls, amongst whom there 
are also children , who have entered into bliss. 
In ch. xiv. this antithesis again makes its ap¬ 
pearance; and that in stronger terras and as 
continuing in Heaven itself, without detriment 
to the blessedness of all. 

According to Diisterdieck, the difference is 
contained in the circumstance, that the senled 
are of Israel exclusively, whilst the great multi¬ 
tude are gathered out of all nations. According 
to Ebrard, the distinction consists in the fact, 
that the former are the Christians still on earth 
in the last time, being, therefore, pre-eminently 
Jewish Christians; whilst the latter are all the 
blessed in the other world, being, therefore, 
pre-eminently Gentile Christians. According 
s to De Wette, the distinction consists in the fact, 
that the former are representative of an elect 
number, in antithesis to the rejected, whilst in 
the latter case there is no such antithesis.! 

Standing before the Throne. —The nomi¬ 
native iaTore^t remarkable in connection with 


• [Why " m a matter of conran,’’ when separated from the 
prec#'diiu? section by the strong di&unctire phrase. per& 
ravra etfioe? See on ch. iv. 1 (and /cof-note), p. 150; also 
Additional Note, p. 193.— K. R. C.J 

I [See Additional Note, p. 193.—R. R. C\] 

[See Additional Note, p. 193.—a. R. C.J 


the accusative ireptfiefiTujuivovg [see Text, and 
Gram.], seems, together with to be de¬ 

pendent upon Idoi) , thus supporting the reading 
indicated; it may be explained, however, by 
the irregularity of the Apocalyptic style. 

Standing before the Throne, and before 
the Lamb.—Contemplation of the two-fold and 
yet unitous source of their felicity, in Gods 
providence and Christ's suffering; this contem¬ 
plation is at once the continuance and the per¬ 
fection of their bliss. 

[“ Of all nations.— Not only of the Jews; 
not only of the nations which in the time of the 
sealing vision had embraced the Gospel, but of 
all the nations of the earth. And kindreds 
— <pv?jjv. —This word properly refers to those 
who are descended from a common ancestry, 
and here denotes a race, lineage, kindred. . . . 
And peoples — hujv .—This word refers pro¬ 
perly to a people or community as a mass, with¬ 
out reference to its origin or any of its divisions. 
And tongues — language —This word would 
refer also to the inhabitants of the earth with 
respect to the fact, that they speak different 
languages ... not as divided into nations; ndt 
with reference to their lineage or clanship; and 
not as a mere mass without reference to any dis¬ 
tinction, but as divided by speech. The mean¬ 
ing of the whole is, that persons from all parts 
of the earth, as contemplated in these points of 
view, would be among the redeemed.” Barnes. 

-E. R. C.] 

The white robes are the attire of victory. 
[“The emblems of innocenoe or righteousness, 
uniformly represented as the raiment of the 
inhabitants of Heaven.” Barnes. Comp. chs. 
iii. 4; vi. 11; and especially ver. 14, where the 
symbol is explained.—E. R. C.] The palms 
are signs of peace and festivity. From these 
the inference has been drawn that a hea¬ 
venly Feast of Tabernacles or harvest is indicated 
(Ziillig, Hengstenberg, p. 403, with reference to 
Zech. xiv. 16). “The palms, as a symbol of 
victory, attribute an activiiy to the redeemed 
which is not pertinent here, where everything 
subserves to the praise of God's transcendent 
redeeming grace” (llengsienberg). As if any 
principial contradiction were involved therein! 
It canuot be disputed, however, that the Israel- 
itish Feast of,. Tabernacles might form the point 
of departure for the present figurative represen¬ 
tation. [The palm was the symbol of victory 
amongst ihe Greeks, but not amongst the He¬ 
brews. With the hitter (in the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles) it was the memento of trials from wbieh 
they had been delivertd —it was the symbol of 
salvation (comp. Lev. xxiii. 89-44.). The re¬ 
marks of Trench on ch. ii. 17 (the last quoted), 
p. 85, are applicable here.—E. R. C.] 

Vers. 10-12. With a great voice.—Now 
follows the doxology of the Church Triumphant, 
rejoicing in its deliverance from the great tribu¬ 
lation of the Church Militaut. The mighty 
voice is the expression of the great, common, 
unitous feeling of all the redeemed at their com¬ 
plete redemption. 'Zorrfpia denotes the,whole 
redemptive salvation, as principial anu final 
au>TT]()ia [deliverance from sin (comp. Matt. i. 21) 
and woe. —E R. C.]. “Grotius erroneously 
interprets i} aurgpia metonymically (==yratt« ob 
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aeeeptam salutem). The thanksgiving consists 
rather in tlie fact, that the aeauapivoi ascribe 
the aurqpia given them to their God as the ourqp” 
(Diisterdieck). This, then, is, after all, equiva¬ 
lent to converting the oonrpia into a thank- 
offering.* The Apocalyptio doxologies have in 
all case9 a similar profound meaning. They 
give back to God in thanks and praise that 
which He has first bestowed. 

Yer. 11. And all the Angels. —Here per¬ 
sonal Angels are spoken of. Whilst the sym¬ 
bolical Angeh are restraining the storms on 
earth, it is said of this heavenly choir: all 
the Angels. 

Were standing. —The celebration of the 
fact of redemption summons them all around 
the Throne. They first ratify the song of 
praise raised by the throng of blessed human 
spirits, by their deep adoration and their Amen. 
Then they also give expression to their angelic 
stand-point in contemplating the redemption. 
We apprehend their doxology from the Christo- 
logical point of view, so that three harmonious 
antitheses form a group of siz % which, with a 
mighty finale, becomes a septenary. See the 
Synoptical View. 

Vers. 13-17. The ensuing explanation of the 
foregoing vision reminds us of a similar scene 
which occurs in ch. xvii. 7. The conversation 
here, manifestly, serves to give additional dis¬ 
tinctness and effectiveness to the hortatory and 
consolatory idea of the vision. 

Ver. 13. And one of the Elders answered. 
—An Elder speaks; what he says is an answer 
according to Hebrew usage. No explicit ques¬ 
tion preceded his reply: it had, however, an 
interrogative cause, consisting, doubtless, in the 
question enwrapped in the astonishment of the 
Seer. An Elder, as a representative of redeemed 
humanity, is the fittest interpreter of the scene 
depicted.f “The dialogistio form, with its dis¬ 
tinctness and liveliness, serves to mark the point 
in question ” (Diisterdieck). 

These who are arrayed in white robes, 
who are they? and whenoe came they?— 
He does not mention the token of the palms —a 
circumstance which demonstrates more clearly 
his desire to give prominence to the great mar¬ 
vel: so many men of a sinful race—countless 
men—in the garb of innocence. Yes, countless 
holy men l How is it possible? Here the ques¬ 
tion qui genus9 unde domof (see Diisterdieck) 
acquires quite a unique significance. 

Yer. 14. Lord, thou knowest. —This mode 
of address—lord or sir—is, in its more general 
sense, a term of respect. Thou knowest. Ebrard: 
“1, indeed, know; but thou knowest far better.” 
Diisterdieck and others: “1 know not, but I 
should like thee to tell me.” 

Both, of course, are aware that these blessed 
ones are mm, and that they come from earth. 
Even John knows great things concerning the 
redemption and its effect. But notwithstanding 
this, it continues to be a question with him, 
what the nature of this vision of innumerable 

• rfts^iwrtntlon, according to rh« view of Diisterdieck, 
Impii 's thanks; l»nt i* not Uicn»lnr convert©*I into a mere 
tLank-off-r n^. 11 implo** thank*, because it is an ascription 
otprtxur in view of benefit* conferred.—E. R. C.l 

f [8e© f on p. 152.—E. H. C.J 


sanctified human beings, clad in snow-white 
raiment, is. He is battling with siu, like Elijah 
of old, and though it is with a New Testament 
experience of salvation that he is waging this 
conflict, still the view of the Elder is on a higher 
plane than his own, just as the voice that told 
of the seven thousand faithful Israelites was ex¬ 
alted above the conception entertained by Elijah. 
The wealth of the heavenly fruits of the Gospel 
passes even the ethical conception of a John. 

The train of the blessed is an endless festal 
line; they come and come. Hence the an¬ 
swer: 

These are they that oome [Lange:— 
These are the ones ooming]. —And the 

answer to the question, Whence come they? 
is at the same time a reply to the inquiry 
as to who they are. All who suffered, fought 
and conquered in the great tribulation through 
which every Christian, from the beginning of 
the ages of the Cross down to the end, has to 
pass. According to Diisterdieck, the great tri¬ 
bulation of the last days is alone intended. He 
also thinks that the comers are to be regarded 
as “ on earth a9 yet.’* 

Out of the great tribulation.— This ex¬ 
pression has, doubtless, an eschatological bear¬ 
ing: not, however, in the sense which Diister- 
dieok attributes to it, citing Ebrard in support 
of his view, though the last-named commentator 
says: “The great tribulation can be only that 
general one, which had begun in John’s time, and 
which is to continue untiltho kKd'tKTjois at Christ’s 
return.”- On the other hand, Bcngcl’s interpre¬ 
tation of the great tribulation,* as significant of 
all the Adamic trouble and toil of Earth, is, 
undoubtedly, too general, or, rather, it is alto¬ 
gether wrong, since the tribulation begins only 
with the conflicts of faith. This is the first Ats- 


torieal fundamental feature of the blessed: they 
have passed happily through this great tribula¬ 
tion. The historical conflict, however, is based 
upon the inward fact: 

And they washed their robes, etc — 

Quite characteristically Johannean is this more 
definite apprehension of the Atonement in the 
innermost centre of the expiation. Equally 
characteristic the Catholio mediaeval idea, held 
by Bede and Lyra, of the purifying power of 
the blood of the martyrs; Ewald himself, in his 
earlier publication, espoused this view (see Dust., 
p. 295). “Hengstcnberg’s distinction of the 
washing from the making white , and his applica¬ 
tion of the former to the forgiveness of sins and 
of the latter to sanctification, is contrary to the 
nature of the figure. A washing whereby the 
garments have become white, is denoted” (Diis¬ 
terdieck). 

[Note on The Great Tribulation. —Daniel 
(xi. 1) prophesied of a “trouble” (0A7^f) to 
occur in the last days in the following language: 
(LXX.) koX karat tcarph f OXixprwg. oia ov 

ykyovev aft ov ytykvtjrat k&vo$ ev yrf, ku£ rov 
Katpov kneivov. He also declared “at that time 
thy people shall be delivered {auOfoerat).” The 
evident implication of the Prophet is that this 
shall not be visited upon the people of 
God. but upon men of the world. Our Lord 
(manifestly referring to this prophecy, for He 


uses its very phraseology) speaks of the same 
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OXhfne, describing it as great. His language is 
(Matt. xxiv. 21): larai yap r&re OXhfnc peyaXrj, 
ola ov yiyovev itir 1 apxvt xbopov rot) vw», oiwT 
ov pi) ykinjrat. This immediately precedes 

the Coming of the Sop of Man (ver. 80); and 
there can be no doubt that the period thereof is 
that of the vengeance predicted Luke xxi. 22, 
whose special woes the disciples were exhorted 
to labor to escape by faithfulness (ver. 86). 
In the Epistle to the Church of Philadelphia, the 
same tribulalion t doubtless, was alluded to as 
“the hour of temptation (iretpaopbc),” which 
should “try them that dwell upon the Earth” 
(worldlings), but from whioh the faithful should 
be “kept” (Re?, iii. 10). It seems hardly pos¬ 
sible to avoid the conclusion, that when, in con¬ 
nexion with the Coming of the Lord, a tribulation 
was spoken of to John, whioh, in the very words 
of Jesus, is emphasized as “the tribulation , the 
great one ” (ol epxbpevoi i/c rijq OKtyeuq rrjq peydXijg), 
the Seer must have understood by it the very 
tribulation predicted by Jesus. Two objections, 
possibly, may bo urged against this view, viz.: 
that (1) the redeemed are said to come out of 
(ek) the tribulation; (2) this interpretation in¬ 
volves that the innumerable white-robed throng 
consists only of those who were on earth at the 
beginning of the tribulation. Concerning the 
former of these, it may be said, that the force 
of ktc is not necessarily that the delivered should 
have been actual participators in, or sufferers 
from, that from which they are delivered, see 
chs. ii. 11; iii. 10; xviii. 4; John x. 89; Acts 
xv. 29; 2 Cor. i. 10; Gal. ii. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 17; 
2 Pet. ii. 9, etc. The second objection disap¬ 
pears on the supposition, that the winds, which 
are to bring on the great tribulation , have been 
threatening, but are withheld, throughout the 
entire preceding period, until the sealing and 
gathering of the elect; on this supposition, all 
the redeemed who have died throughout the 
preceding ages have gone up from that which is 
constantly threatening (see under oh. iii. 10, 
and also Additional Note, on p. 193). 

[There can be little doubt that tne prophecy 
of our Lord, Matt. xxii. 15-22; Luke xxi. 20-24, 
found its first or typical fulfillment in the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem; it should be remem¬ 
bered, however, that, previous to that destruc¬ 
tion, “the Christians, remembering the Lord’s 
admonition, forsook Jerusalem and fled to the 
town of Pella, . . . where King Herod Agrippa 
II. . . . opened to them a safe asylum ” (Schaff’s 
Hist. Ap. Ch ., p. 891). It may be askea, if the 
flood , the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem, are not types 
of the great tribulation , and if the deliverance of 
Noah, of Lot, and of the Church of Jerusalem, 
are not, at the same time, types of the deliver¬ 
ance of the Saints (comp. 2 Pet. ii. 5-9)?— 
E. R. C.] 

Ver. 15 On this account are they be¬ 
fore the throne.—[They are in Heaven; see 
(he extract from Barnes, jc 185.—E. R. C.1 
Perfectly Johannean: 1 John iii. 2. And all 
this Grotius soberly refers to the Christians in 
Pella! 

And serve Him day and night.—The 

heavenly life has itself become a priestly service 
of God, being, moreover, as a spiritual life, ele¬ 


vated above the ohange of day and night (cfa 
iv. 8; v. 8; xxii. 8). [The heavenly life is not 
one of mere eqjoyment, but of eontinued, active 
servioe.— E. R. C.] 

And He that sitteth on the throne 
shall spread his tabernaole over them 
[Lange: shall settle abidingly over them]. 

—2/c TjvcxjEL is difficult to translate. Hengsten- 
berg’s translation: to tabernacle , is objected to 
by Ebrard on philological grounds. The ex¬ 
pression per* avr&v , ch. xxi. 8, is different from 
the present term kir ’ ovrofif. In ch. xxi. 22 it is 
declared concerning the City of God: I saw no 
Temple in it: God Himself is its Temple. There 
is, then, a development of blessedness in the 
other world. Whatever interpretation we may 
give to the passages in question, it is a thought 
of unique grandeur, that the glory or Shekinah 
of God, once veiled by the pillar of cloud and 
fire, and, outside of distinct prophetic manifes¬ 
tations, regularly revealed only in a figurative 
form to the High Priest in the Holy ot Holies 
(of the Tabernacle), is now, in a permanent and 
apparent glory, to sink down from the Throne 
upon the blessed and spread itBelf out over 
them. See Matt. v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 12; comp. 
Lov. xxvi. 11; Is. iv. 6; Ezek. xxxvii. 27. [“It 
is exceedingly difficult to express the sense of 
these glorious words, in which the fulfillment 
of the 0. T. promises, such as Levit xxvi. 11; 
Isa. iv. 6, 6; Ezck. xxxvii. 27, is announced. 
They give the fact of the dwelling of God among 
them, united with the fact of His protection be¬ 
ing over them, and assuring to them the ex¬ 
emptions next to be mentioned.” Alfoild.— 
E. R. C.] 

Ver. 16. They shall not hunger any more. 

—Ps. xvii. 15. 

Thirst—Is. Iv. 1; Ps. evii. 9, 

Hunger and thirst, and the satisfaction of both 
those needs, are, throughout the Scriptures, the 
fixed figures of spiritual circumstances. As the 
body is a fixed symbol of the soul, so the condi¬ 
tions of bodily existence and satisfaction are a 
fixed symbol of the corresponding spiritual con¬ 
ditions. [If the vision was of the post-resurrec¬ 
tion condition of the Saints, there was more 
than the figure of spiritual supply in the«e 
words. The bodies raised from the dead shall 
experience no want or pain.—E. R. C.] 

The sun. —Ps. exxi. 6; Ps. xc. and other 
passages. The oriental sun, in its overpowering 
effects ; a type, alpo, of overpowering reality in 
daily life. 

Any burning heat, (Kavpa.)— Heat of tbo 
hot wind, of the (burden of the day, of fever, 
etc. 

For the Lamb. —Is. xlix. 10. “He that 
hath mercy on them.” [“Ihr JZrbarmer” their 
Compassionator.] From Him that shows mercy, 
or that pities,comes the Spirit of mercy; He 
perfects His manifestation in the spirit of the 
Lamb, personal and complete meekness, and 
founds a congregation of infinitely deep and 
firm peace. On the expression: rd avd phw 
rot) 5vot\ comp. Diisterdieck, p. 297. The 
meaning is probably this: that Christ, by 
His invincible meekness, has risen to the centre 
of the Divine government. As the meek are to 
possess the kingdom of the earth, so the Meek 
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One par excellence has attained the sovereignty 
ewer Heaven and earth at the right hand of the 
Father and in His Name, Matthew xxviii. 18; 
Phil. ii. 

Shallshepherdise them.— Pa zziii.; John z. 
And God shall wipe away every tear 
from their eyes. —Is. zzv. 8; Rev. xxi. 4. 

[additional sots oh thi visions or oh. vii.] 
By the American Editor . 

J That chap. vii. is independent of what pre- 
es (although, of course, related to it), is 
evident from the disjunctive phrase, pern 
tovto eldov , with which it commences (see foot¬ 
note , p. 190); and that it consists of two inde¬ 
pendent visions, is also evident from the similar 
phrase with which the second vision is intro¬ 
duced, ver. 9. These visions are here introduced 
as proper to this stage of the complex narrative. 
They do not, properly speaking, constitute an 
Episode, because they enter as materially into 
the revelation of things fiiture as do the events 
under the Seals. They are not placed under 
the Seals, because the matters set forth were 
not concealed from the heavenly hosts (the with¬ 
holding of the tempest of wrath, the sealing , and 
the gathering of the redeemed in 4>liss), but had 
been in process of development for a long time, 
possibly from the days of Abraham or even those 
of Abel* 

The 144,000 of the first vision the writer 
identifies with those of ch. ziv.; in his judgment 
the number and the almost certain reference to 
the Seal upon the forehead in oh. xiv. 1, place 
this beyond a peradventure. But if this iden¬ 
tification be correct, then the Sealed constitute a 
peculiar portion of the redeemed, eminent for 
faithfulness and nearness to Christ: “They are 
the first-fruits , the airapxfi , unto God and to the 


* [TV* Seat*symbolise the concealment from angelic and 
human view of certain (not all) events in future history. 
Probably, at the date of the Apocalypse, both Angels and 
men expected the immediate return of Christ to earth. The 
eschatological predictions of our Lord (Matt. xxiv.. etc.) up to 
the point of His promised appearing seemed to have been 
fulfilled (and typically they had been fulfilled) in the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem. It is probable that neither Angels 
nor men dreamed that centuries, or even months, of false 
Christa, wars, famines, pestilences, persecutions, would in¬ 
tervene before the earthly eetabllsbment ot the promised 
Kingdom; and hence the Importance of the unloosing of the 
Baals. But however these things might be bidden, the 
se eling of believers and the gathering of departed Saints in 
H tae em were not concealed from any. These were events 
that for years (or centuries) had been going on, and their 
cootinaance until the resurrection (whenever, or after 
whatsoever events, that might be) was revealed and secured 
by the open promise of God. In the visions of ch. xiv., the 
Baer had a view of what had been openly progressing under 
the view of Angels, and the fret of whose future progress 
had already been revealed.—B. K. C.J 


Lamb’* (ch. xiv. 8-5). This fact seems also to 
be indicated by the number, which is one of per¬ 
fection, which may well indicate, not merely 
completeness as to number, but the peculiar 
excellence, both in charaoter and condition, of 
the whole body. They are selected from the 
tribes, the denominations , of the nominal Israel, 
the visible Churoh of God (possibly the Jewish 
as well os the Christian—the latter being the 
legitimate successor of the former, Rom. xi. 17, 
18). By the sealing the writer understands 
(probably) a peculiar Christ-likeness impressed 
upon the sealed by the sanctifying influences 
of the Holy Ghost (see p. 186). The period of 
the sealing he regards as extending throughout the 
whole Christian dispensation, and possibly back 
to the institution of the visible Church in Abra¬ 
ham, during the whole of which periods the 
winds of Divine wrath were restrained.* 

The second vision contemplated, not (or not 
merely) the anapxV* but the whole body of the re¬ 
deemed (probably exclusive of the &k apxh). This 
innumerable company was composed of indi¬ 
viduals of all ages—ante as well as pos f-diluvian; 
of all races: it included, probably, that innu¬ 
merable host of infants (more than one half of 
the entire human family), and those others 
amongst the nations, who, influenced by the 
Spirit by modes unknown to us, have been re¬ 
newed and saved by the blood of the Atone¬ 
ment. 

The manifest points of difference between the 
two companies have already been alluded to; 
they may, however, be arranged as follows: the 
one was innumerable, from all nations, the 
whole body of the redeemed; the other was a 
(comparatively) small, definite number, from 
Israel ^the Church), the first-fruits. It may be 
asked, if another point of difference is not sug¬ 
gested by the lorCrres of ver. 9; there the general 
throng are represented as standing before the 
Throne , but the promise to the faithful of the 
Churoh is that they themselves shall be enthroned. 
with Jesus (oomp. ohs. iu. 21; xx. 4 ).—EL 
R. C.] 


• [If by the sealed the first-fruits are meant, they cannot 
be regarded ae consisting merely of those who shall be on 
Karth Just before the great tribulation. Not only is it rs 
pugnant to reason and sensibility to shut out from that, 
glorious company the Apostles and Martyrs, but we are ex.- 
pressly taught, that the primitive Christians formed a por¬ 
tion of the hwapxj (Jas. 1.18), and the Apostle Paul assure* 
u*, that those who are alive at the Coming of the Lord shill 
not take precedence ot those who sleep (l Thess iv. 14—'7). 
Nor does It seem proper to exclude from the company of the 
faithful the Father of the frithfal and that noble hnct de¬ 
scribed in Heb. xi., of whom it is impliedly declared that, 
though without us they are not made perfect, with, u* they 
shall be perfected (Heb. xi. 40).—B. H. C.J 
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B.—EARTH-PICTURE OP THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL TRUMPETS, ISSUING FROM THE 
OPENING OP THE SEVENTH SEAL. 


Chap. VIII. 1—IX. 21. 

1. Opening of the Seventh Seal. 

Chap. VIIL 1-6. 

1 And when he had [om. had] opened the seventh seal, there was [£y/vera==guper- 
vened] silence in [ins. the] heaven about the space of [om. the space of] half an hour. 

2 And I saw the seven angels which [who] stood [stand 1 ] before God; and to them 

3 were given seven trumpets. And another angel came and stood at [or before 1 ] the 
altar, having a golden censer; and there was given unto him much incense, that 
he should oner it with [or add it to*] the prayers of al\ [ins. the] saints upon the 

4 golden altar which was [is] before the throne. And the smoke of the incense, 
which came [om ., which came] with [to or for] 4 the prayers of the saints, ascended 

5 up [om. up] before God out of the angel’s hand. And the angel took the censer, 
and filled it with [from the] fire of the altar, and cast it [om. it] into [upon] the 
earth: and there were [supervened] voices, and thunderings [thunders,ana voices], 

6 and lightnings, and an earthquake. And the seven angels which [who] had the 
seven trumpets prepared themselves to [om. to— ins. that they might] sound 
[trumpet]. 


2. First four Trumpets. Predominant human spiritual Sufferings under the figure of Sufferings m 

Nature. 

Vers. 7-12. 

7 The first angel [om. angel 5 ] sounded [trumpeted], and there followed hail and 
fire mingled* with blood, and they were cast upon the earth: [ins. and the third 
part of the earth was burnt up,] 1 and the third part of trees was burnt up, and all 
green grass was burnt up. 

8 And the second angel sounded [trumpeted], and as it were a great mountain 
burning with fire was cast into the sea: and the third part of the sea became blood; 

9 And the third part of the creatures which were in the sea, and had life [^o/ac] 
died; and the third part of the ships were destroyed. 

10 And the third angel sounded [trumpeted], ana there fell a great star from [tna. 
the] heaven, burning as it were [om. it were] a lamp, and it fell u]>on the third 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


* Ver. t. {For the nee of the perl and plop, of urnpu m an lntransitlTe present and imp^ tee Chrammaraand Lrxiooa* 
generally.—E. K. C ] 

* Ver. 8. with the pen!tire; ate Tin. ah© 0 ham. on ch.Til. 15 (Note IS). Lange explains: u hri -*bending cmf 

Alfbrd translates : over.— S. E. 0.] 

* Ver. 8. [This alternative translation of lent raU nonvyalf Is adopted from the margin of the B. V. For thU. or 

•q equivalent, aenee of see Robinson’s Lem. (d). For a rail discussion of this phrase, see Dr. Lillie's Notn- 

B.B.C.] 

. 4 Ver.4. [See Winer,} 31,8. c.; Lillie explains: “‘Incense belonging to, designed far.* the oast hits answrriaf to 

7 with the latter of two nonns In construction.”—See also Exru ih Detail in tee. —E. B. C.J 


• Ver. 7. [ the recent editors, with It* A. B*. P n etc., omit iyytXos .—R. B. 0.] 

« Ver 7. [Tlsch. (8th Bd.X with It P-, gires wuypW; Lech., Alt, Treg. (and TIsoIl, im\ with A. B*, pepuyp**. 
—B. R. C.] • 

t Ver. T. BAi th rptrer rmvn aaraadg, omitted by the Beo. In aoc. with minnecales. [Often by % A. B*. P, tk.— 
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11 part of the rivers, and upon the fountains of [ins. the 8 ] waters; And the name of 
the star is called Wormwood: and the third part of the waters became 8 wormwood: 
and many [ins. of the] men died of [from] the waters, because they were made 
bitter. 

12 And the fourth angel sounded [trumpeted], and the third part of the sun was 
smitten, and the third part of the moon, and the third part of the stars; [,] so as [om. 
so as— ins. that] the third part of them was [might be] darkened, and. the day 
shone not [might not shine] 10 for a [the] third part of it, and the night likewise 
[in like manner]. 

8. Last three Trumpet*. Predominant demonic Suffering*—m figure* of Nature perverted into 

Unnaturalnes*. 

Chap. VIII. 13—IX. 21. 

13 And I beheld [saw], and [ins. I] heard an angel [eagle 11 ] flying through the 
midst of heaven [in mid-heaven], saying with a loud [great] voice, Woe, woe, woe, 
to the inhabiters of [them that dwell upon] the earth by reason of [fe] the other 
[remaining] voices of the trumpet of the three angels, which [who] are yet [about] 
to sound [trumpet] 1 


Chap. IX. 1-21. 
a. Fifth Trumpet. Fir*t Woe. 

Vers. 1-12. 

1 And the fifth angel sounded [trumpeted], and I saw a star fell [fallen] from 
[ins. the] heaven unto [upon] the earth: and to him was given the key of the bofc- 

2 tomless [om. bottomless 1 *] pit [i/w. of the abyss]. And he opened the bottomless 
[om. bottomless] pit [ins. of the abyss] 18 ; and there arose [ascended] a [om. a] 
smoke out of the pit, 14 as the [om. the] smoke of a great furnace; and the sun [ins. 
was darkened] and the air were darkened [om. were darkened] by reason of [ix] the 

3 smoke of the pit. And there came [om. there came] out of the smoke [ins. came 
forth] locusts upon the earth: and unto them was given power, as the scorpions of 

4 the earth have power. And it was commanded [said to, ififiiOij] them tha£ they 
should [shall] not hurt [injure] the grass of the earth, neither [nor] any 18 green 
thing, neither [nor] any 18 tree; but only those [the] men which [who (oFrcvrc)] 

5 have not the seal of God in [upon] their [the 18 ] foreheads. And to them it was 
given that they should not kill them, but that they should [shall] be tormented 11 
five months: and their torment was [is] as the torment of a scorpion, when he 

6 striketh [it hath stricken] a man. And in those days shall men seek death, and 
shall not find 18 it; and shall [ins. earnestly] desire to die, and death shall flee 
[fleeth 18 ] from them. 

7 And the shapes of the locusts were like unto [om. unto] horses prepared unto 
battle; and on [upon] their heads were [om. were'] as it were crowns like gold, and 

8 their feces were [om. were] as the [om. the] feces of men. And they had hair as 


» Ver. 10. Tir ; comp. Delilssch, p. 82. [So all the reoent editors with )t B*. P. This entire danse (after riven) 

a om. ny A.—M. R. C.] 

* Ver. 1L The Bee. givns yivrrm* la ace. with minaecnlee. 

w Ter. 12. [Aid, Treg. ana Tisch., with |t give ^rn.-8. R. 0.] 

n V«-r. 13. The rsadiog iyyiAoe has the best Codd. against it; for particulars see Dost. [Alt, Treg., and Tisch., wth 
K A B*-, m*e iero*; P n however, reads iyyikov. —E. R. C.1 

» CJl ix., v-r. I. [The translation 44 battomUts pit'* is altogether without justification. By It, an important fact of 
rrveUti m is consented tro-n the readers of the E. V. (see Excursus or Hadis, p. 864 sqq.)—E. &. O.J. 

a Ver. 2. The words Kol ffwot£tv rb 4p4ap ttk a$wr<r ov ate groundlessly assailed. [All the recent editors give these 
words with A. P, Volg. (CL, Futd L, Hari.f Tol *); they are om. by K- B*.,Vulg. (Am^ Bari ., 2W.), etc. —H. B. €.] 

M Ver. 2. Some Codd. omit mawvbt U row Qpiarot [we]. [These words are om. by 1, 35, 41, 87 (see Tischendorf).— 
E. B. C.1 

a Ver. A. [Bor this rendering of irot see Winer, f 26,1, first par. (The is here connected with the verb, the ouM 
being a mere continuance of the negation.)—*. B. C.1 

a T^r. 4. Tisch. [1S50] gives amr. [Tisch. (8th Ed.) and Treg. omit with It A. P n in. Hark *, stej Cod. B*. givee 
it; Alf«rd brackets.—B. R.C.J 

a Ver. 6. [Lach, Words^ Alt, Treg^ TIscIl, give ftagny w d j weer a * with It A. P,«to. Lange reads with 

B*.—E- B. C.] 

“ Vrr.6. Kalnh«npwr,Ood. A. [P], ste. [So Lach. and Tisch. (1852); Ttoch. (8th Bd.), Alt, Treg., give svrfrowru’ 
with It B*.-l B. C.J 

a Ver. fi. Toe reading fnfryvw [g> Alt, Treg., TisdL, with A. P.; K reads fdyp and B*. ^sdferat.—JB. R. C.J 
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9 the hair of women, and their teeth were as the teeth of lions. And they had breast¬ 
plates, as it were [in*, iron] breastplates of iron [om. of iron] ; and \he sound of 
their wings was as the [a] sound of chariots of many horses running to battle. 

10 And they had [have] tails like unto [om. unto] scorpions, and there were [cm. 
there were] stings [in*. ; and] in their tails: and [om. : and— ins. ia] their power* 

11 was [om. was ] to hurt [injure] men five months. And they had [have] a king over 
them, which is [om. which ia] the angel of the bottomless pit [om. bottomless pit— 
ins. abyss], [;] whose [his] name in the [om. the] Hebrew [,] tongue is [om. tongue 
w] Abaddon, out [; and] in the Greek tongue [om. tongue— ins. he] hath hi* [the] 

12 name Apollyon. [tna. The] one woe is past [hath passed]; and , [om. and,] 
behold, there come [ins. yet] two woes more hereafter [om. more hereafter— 
ins. after these things]. 

b. Sixth Trumpet. Second Wo a. 

Vers. 13-21. 

13 And* 1 the sixth angel sounded [trumpeted], and I heard a [or one (/icW)] voice 

14 from the four** horns of the golden altar which is before God, saying to the sixth 
abgel [,] which had [the one having*] the trumpet. Loose the four angels which 

15 [that] are bound in [at] the great river Euphrates. And the four angels were 
loosed, which [that] were [had been] prepared for an [the] hour, and a [om. a] 
day, and a [om. a] month, and a [om. a] year, for to [om. for to— ins. that they 

16 should] slay the third part of [ins. the] men. And the number of the army 
[armies] of the horsemen [cavalry 24 ] were [tm&] two hundred thousand thousand 

17 [two myriads of myriads]: and [om. and* 5 ] I heard the number of them. And 
thus 1 saw the horses in the vision, and them that [those who] sat on them, having 
breastplates of fire [fiery] and of jacinth [hyacinthine], and brimstone [sulphure¬ 
ous] : and the heads of the horses were as the heads of lions; and out of their 

18 mouths issued [goeth forth] fire and smoke and brimstone [or sulphur]. By these 
three [ins- plagues 36 ] was [om. was— ins. were slain] the third part of [ins. the] men 
killed [om. killed], by the fire, and by [om. by 27 ] the smoke, and by [om. by 17 ] the 

19 brimstone [or sulphur], which issued [went forth] out of their mouths. Fur their 
[om. their— ins. the] power [ins. of the horses]* 8 is in their mouth, and in their tails: 
for their tails were [are] like unto serpents, and [om. and] had [having] heads, and 

20 with them [these] they do [om. do] hurt [injure]. And the rest of the men [,] which 
[who] were not killed [slain] by these plagues [,] yet [om. yet] repented not [did 
not even* 9 repent] of the works of their hands, that they should not worship devils 
[the demons], and [ins. the] idols of gold, and [ins. of] 80 silver, and [itn.of]* brass, 
and [ins. of] 50 stone, and of 80 wood; which neither can [can neither] see, nor hear, 

21 nor walk: Neither repented they [And they did not 81 repent] of their murders, nor 
of their sorceries, nor of their fornication, nor of their thefts. 


*> Ver. 10. The reading of Lach.jsnd Tisch. after Bengal. [Also of Words., Alf., Treg., ntonpa, max ir rate ovpaU airnsr 
ire «c«U alter KCKrpa ana omit it after the flnt avrwvj A." 


P. have j) ifov<r<.a evnir; 
There are other minor varieties* 


4 i^ovaia. ainutv aiucqrai; g. A. B*. P. give ^ . 

B*. reads i£ovaiav ivovoiv; B*. inserts row before a5uoj<rai, which is omitted by ft. A. P. 
of less authority.—B. R. C.j 

n Ver. 13. [fttomlta teal ; B*. not only omits In this* place, but inserts before p<Ta rawra in preceding Terse ; in ace. 
with this, the correct pointing would be a period alter woes, the translation running, And after these thing*, the sixth An- 
gd, etc.— B. R. C.J 

« Ver. 13. Tsovdpwr was omitted probably because It was regarded as snparflnons; Dtlst. suspects it of being an 
interpolation. (.Xeactk^ Treg., omit with g.« A. 28,70, Asa, FuUL, etc. Tisch. inserts with B*. P n etc,* Alford bracket*— 
B. B. 0.] 

* Ver. 14. A. B. [K. P.1, etc., 4 fewr; comp. Del Baseh with ret to Tisch., p. 88, also p. 82 (No. 10). 

* Ver. 10. Codd. A. B.JK. P.J, etc., rod inrucov. 

* Ver. 10. [Kat is generilly om.In nee. with K- A. B*. P., etc.— B. R.C j 

it Ver. 18. [Recent editors generally insert wAiryww, with A. B. 0. P, etc.; C. omits vwr, and It omits tpwr.- 

B. R.CJ . 

w Ver. 18. [The 4k before *«m0 is given by 0. P n Valg. (CL) and om. by tf. A. B*Vulg, As*, FnUL, etcj that before 
dccow is given by P., andom. by £. A. B*. 0. Vulg, etc.; critical editors generally omit both.—B. R. C.j 

* Ver. 19. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tiscb., with £ A. B*. C. P., Vulg., eto, give iy yap 4$ovoia w iswwr; Words, slso «- 

r&w. —E. R. C ] . _ 

» Ver. 20. [Tisch. and Alf. give aiS4 with K* B*.; Lach. and Treg ,owr« with A. P.; Gb., 8a, Tisch. (1859), vtth 

C. For the rendering above (ovM), see Winer, j 55,0 (foot-note 2).—B. R. C.J 

» Ver. 20. [“ The repetition, if not required in order to prevent ambiguity, is the most convenient compensation for 
the omission of the ar tele.” Da. Lillis, — K. R. C.J 
it Ver. 21. The reading ov [sol ov percrrfiprarj. 
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XXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The trumpet calls to war; the trumpet sum¬ 
mon* ibe congregation to assemble. Both points 
ere embraced by the vision of the Seven Trum¬ 
pets; it is the vision of the experiences of the 
Church as the Churoh Militant; the vision of 
her conflict in her spiritual assailments and 
perils.* This spiritual conflict of the Church is 
evident from each individual feature of the 
vision. The prayers of all the Saints: the third , 
as a diminution of three, the number of spirit; the 
opening of the abyss; the horsemen, coming 
from the great river Euphrates, t. e. from the 
sphere of Babylon; the slaughter of mankind, 
effected by their demonio horses; and the im¬ 
penitence still remaining after all these plagues 
—everything is indicative - of spiritual circum¬ 
stances. 

These spiritual circumstances are, moreover, 
of inch a nature that they can be overcome only 
bj a mighty effort of Heaven itself; by a tension 
of the heavenly spirits in meditation, prayer 
and intercession. Henoe there is silence in 
Heaven. Praise seems to grow dumb in Heaven 
itself. Ileavea prays in consideration of the 
conflicts which are before the Church on earth. 
The heavenly hour is tho decisive hour of the 
whole crisis; the entire half of this hour is em¬ 
ployed in the oelestial hallowing of the conflict 
of the Church Militant. 

In the mean time, the seven Angels, with the 
trnmpets which are given them, stand waiting. 
The ether Angel, whose task it is to give a 
heavenly completeness to the earthly and imper¬ 
fect prayers of the Saints is, doubtless, in ac¬ 
cordance with Rom. viii. 26, the Spirit of Prayer, 
in connection with the symbolioal intercession of 
Christ . In this character he approaches the 
heavenly altar of incense. His instrument is 
the golden center — the heavenly purification 
and measurement of the prayers which ascend 
to Heaven mingled with pathological turbidity 
and eccentricity (comp, the iierptonadeiv of Christ 
the High Priest, Heb. v. 2). The incense given to 
him is offered upon the golden altar of incense be¬ 
fore the Throne, and the smoke of it rises up and 
completes the imperfect prayers of the Saints 
before God. 

By the retro-active power of this heavenly 
sacrifice of prayer, the earth is consecrated for 
her struggle: the Angel pours the fire of the 
altar, with which he has filled the censer, upon 
the earth. Then from the heavenly fire of 
prayer there issue on earth voices find thunders 
and lightnings aud an earthquake: holy ideas 
and words, holy preachings and alarm-cries, holy 
illuminations and spiritual judgments, result in 
holy convulsions of the human world. Thus is set 
on foot a victorious counteraction against the on¬ 
sets just beginning. Though seven terrible cor¬ 
ruptive and destructive agencies are now, one af¬ 
ter another, let loose against the earth, we must 
remember that the providence of God has encir¬ 
cled them .with angelic might; that in Heaven 
they are transformed into seven grand dispensa- 

• [«» Additional Not*, p. 212tqo M oh this statement, 
tad oa the entire Synoptical View.— A R. G.j 


turns; and that they are announced by Trumpets , 
which summon the Church to the conflict— 
summon her to resistance, by repentance and by 
a closer serriment in oollectedness of spirit and 
in the life of Christian fellowship. 

First Trumpet-blast, 

The first Trumpet sounds, and hail, mingled 
with fire and blood, falls upon the earth. This 
is, unmistakably, the dispensation of carnal teal, 
of sensuous piety, of fanaticism (Luke ix. 64), 
which falls upon the earth , t. the churchly 
form of the Kingdom of God (Ps. xciii.). The 
kail, or the icy coldness of men's souls toward 
true spiritual life, corresponds with the fire of 
superstitious passions (see Nitisch, System, p. 

39); and the fire is continually more and more 
mingled with blood, as is demonstrated by the 
first appearance of fanaticism in sacred history, 

Gen. xxxiv., and, further, by all kindred records, 
especially by the superstitious persecutions of 
heretics iu the history of the Church. This un¬ 
holy fire consumes the third part of the earth, i. e., 
the Church, or, iu a universal sense, legal order; 
the third part of the trees (Ps. i.), i. e. pious per¬ 
sonalities ; and more than the third part of the 
green grass: the entire soul-pasturage of the 
Christian flock (Ps. xxiii.) is more or less 
scorched and blasted, being converted partly 
into hay, partly into ashes. 

Second Trumpet-blast. 

The mountain, which is next introduced, is not 
a real mountain, but the appearance of a great 
burning mountain, rushing, like a giant meteor, 
through the air, as though hurled, by some mighty 
hand, upon the sea. This, manifestly, is the de¬ 
ceptive semblance of a great Divine ordinance, „ 
which, changed by the flames of bigot passion 
into a self-consuming crater, is inflicted, as a Di¬ 
vine judgment, upon the sea or national life. The 
third part of the sea is turned to blood by means 
of religious wars and abominations of all kinds 
springing from fanatical party spirit. The fur¬ 
ther consequenoe is that the third part of the 
creatures in the sea perish, and the third part of 
the ships are destroyed. The poisoning of Chris¬ 
tian national life by the false fire-mountain de¬ 
stroys a third part of the healthful and glad¬ 
some popular life, and a third part of all human 
intercourse, blessing and prosperity. 'Whole 
nations, states and vital branches of the state 
are, so far as their spiritual existence is con¬ 
cerned, in good part ruined. History affords 
abundant illustrations of these Apocalyptic 
words. 

Third Trumpet-blast . 

From Heaven, from the kingdom of spirit, 
a great star falls, a real spiritual, luminary, 
burning like a torch , «. e., like a great and 
brilliant world-light. If we contemplate its 
spiritual fall, we cannot fail to perceive, that it 
is the personified likeness of false liberty, of 
the fanaticism of negation, rushing upon us 
under the semblance of a new enlightenment 
for the world. For it falls upon the third part 
of the rivers , «. e. more general spiritual tenden¬ 
cies, or currents , as they are called at present 
(Is. viii. 6; xxxv. 61; it falls also upon the 
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fountain* (Pro?, xxv. 6), t. s. , creatively original 
minds, whence the currents proceed. 

When it is said that the name of the star is 
called Wormwood, the idea immediately strikes 
us that it is indeed that embitterment by which 
—as in the history of Julian—a great portion 
of the heavenly knowledge-life, the enfran¬ 
chising spiritual reform, is corrupted and trans¬ 
formed from a quietly shining heavenly star 
into a burning torch that falls from Heaven, 
and, instead of truly enlightening, poisons the 
fountains and currents of spiritual life. Thus a 
third part of the spiritual water of life, in so¬ 
ciety, culture and literature, is turned into a 
water of death, a soul-destroying party ism, 
sedition and sectarianism, inflicting even bodily 
death upon many men, by mortally embittering 
them (comp. Heb. iii. 8; Ex. xvii. 7; Num. xiv. 
22; Deut. vL 16). 

Fourth Trumpet-blast. 

A third part of the Heaven of spiritual life is 
closed, and thus the opening of the abyss at the 
blast of the fifth Trumpet is prepared. The 
third part of the sun is smitten; i. e., the third 
part of the sun of revelation is concealed and 
made of none effect by the united darkness of 
positive and negative fanaticism—superstition 
and unbelief. In like manner the third part of 
the moon is smitten. Together with the bright 
day-life of Christian knowledge, the night-life 
of the spiritual repose and peace of souls is, in 
a great degree, obscured; the spiritual life of 
nature, we might say, in accordance with Mark 
iv. 27. 

Thus, too, the third part of the stars is smitten; 
in spite of all the advances of astronomy, the 
joyous upward gaxe of immortal souls into the 
heavenly home of the eternal Father-house 
(John xiv. 2) declines with many even to utter 
extinction. And it is in perfect accordance 
with the laws of polarity, that, together with the 
true day-life of the spirit, the true night-life of 
the heart, especially in the intercourse of spirits, 
has suffered great loss. 

By this great spiritual obscuration of sun, 
moon and stars—an obscuration which, though 
on the one hand partial, is, on the other hand, 
lasting—preparation is made for the first of the 
three great woes. This woe, together with its 
successors, 1 b heralded by an eagle which John 
sees and bears, by reason of the rustling of his 
wings, flying through the lofty midst of Heaven; 
an eagle proclaiming with a mighty voice a 
threefold woe upon the inhabitants of the earth 
—a woe coming with the last three Trumpets. 
As the horse denotes regular rapid historic mo¬ 
tion, so the eagle is indicative of a vehement 
and mighty movement toward a great oafastro- 
phe. This eagle flies along the meridian alti¬ 
tude of Heaven, thus being visible down to the 
very horixon, besides being able to descry the 
coming woes with his piercing glance, and to 
make himself heard by all with his mighty 
voice. Thus the eagle is indicative of the lofty 
and rapid flight of the seer-spirit over the earth, 
with its sharp outlook upon the catastrophes of 
the last times. It is the very genius of Apocalyp- 
tios, the eagle of John. That it does not denote the 
final judgment* themselves (as Hengstenberg 


maintains), is evident from the fact, that it dis- 
. tinguishes them from itself as the three wofnl 
times of the future. In spite of its lofty eagle 
nature, it seems to suffer in human sympathy 
with the inhabitants of the earth, upon whom 
the judgments are coming. 

Thus the way is prepared for the 

Fifth Trumpet-blasL 

Again a star falls from Heaven upon the earth, 
or, rather, it has already fallen when John sees 
it. If the previous falling star was the genius 
of all carnal levity, it is followed quite naturally 
by the genius of demonic gloom, the second 
Janus-face of the more general spiritual corrup¬ 
tions in Christian and, especially, modern times. 
This star receives the key to the pel of the 
abyss . The abyss is, undoubtedly, not equivalent 
to Sheol, or the realm of the dead, in the general 
sense of that term; but neither is it the same as 
Gehenna, in the full sense of that word as identi¬ 
cal with the lake of fire. It is the hell-like or 
demonic region of the realm of disembodied 
and unembodied spirits—a region of torment, 
bounded on the one side by the-brighter portion 
of Sheol and on the other by Gehenna (the re¬ 
marks on p. 80 must be modified by the present 
comments; see p. 85). [See Excursus on Hades, 
p. 864sqq.—E. R. C.] 

It is declared, oh. xvii. 8, that the Beast 
ascends out of the abyss and goes into ax&Xtta ; 
ch. xx. 8, Satan is cast into the abyss; after 
the final revolt, however, he also is cast into the 
lake of fire , to which the Beast and the false 
Prophet have previously been banished. In the 
present passage, mention is made of the same 
demon-region which, 2 Pet. ii. 4, is, through 
the medium of a verb, indirectly designated as 
Tartarus. 

The pit of the abyss is manifestly the con¬ 
necting channel by means of which the re¬ 
gion of tormenting demons holds communica¬ 
tion with the earth and with hqman life. It 
corresponds with the partial closure of Heaven. 
Not all of Heaven is closed; not all of the abyss 
is let loose upon the human world, but the con¬ 
necting channel between earth and the abyss is 
now, in a mode entirely new, thrown open. 
As the revelation of Heaven, on its side, extends 
into the human world of spirit, so it is also with 
the pit of the abyss: it is opened in the de¬ 
monic depths of the human psychical life itself 
through a demonic sympathy with the spirits of 
the abyss. 

The genius of a God-estranged gloom is the 
star that opens the pit; the key in his hand is 
hopelessness, the more general form of despair. 
As the opening of the gloomy demonio death- 
realm below began with the darkening of the 
Gospel above, it is not in the modern world 
alone that a spirit of gloom has pressed into the 
Christian world. Rather, the origin of the 
sombre abysmal moods in Christendom is to bo 
found in the land of the cultus of the dead, the 
cultus of graves—in Egypt. Again, during the 
whole of the Middle Ages we must distinguish 
between the monk's garb , assumed by all Christian 
confederations, and the specific spirit of monkery 
in its dark form. In the course of time the lat¬ 
ter has continually been assuming darker and 
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darker forms, until in the modern world it 
(ouches its other and worldly extreme. 

Substantially, however, the two extremes of 
gloom amount to about the same thing; they 
are connected in a decided estrangement from 
the Gospel, from inwardness, as well as in a 
fanatical racing and chasing, and in absolute 
fancifulness, whether in a religious or an irreli¬ 
gious garb. 

The first result of the opening of the pit 
of the abyss is the thick-rising spiritual 

derangement exhibiting itself in a gloomy play 
of the fancy, darkening more than ever the sun 
of truth and consciousness and the clear air of 
prospect and hope. Then locusts break forth 
out of the smoke;—demonic hobgoblin forms, 
sot eating grass, as do locuttt , but, like scorpions, 
stinging men. They have no power over the 
objective region of genuine spiritual life—over 
the grass of the soul’s pasture, the verdure of 
new life, the trees of God by the rivers of water; 
their power is over those men who have not the 
seal of God on their foreheads. It is, therefore, 
manifest th^t good men, awakened men, well- 
meaning men, in a more general sense, may be 
exposed to them. Even those men, however, 
whom they successfully attack, they cannot 
directly kill; they have power only to torment 
them five months , t. e. t to rob them of spiritual 
liberty, indicated by the numeral five , through a 
series of minor changes of time or of the moon. 
And in those days—those gloomy days of an¬ 
cient and, especially, modern despair— men 
shall seek death and not find it; death shall 
even seem to flee before them. This does not 
exclude individual suicides on the extreme of 
these self-tormentings; in general, however, 
these gloomy soul-moods are below the level of 
the feeling of, and pleasure in, life. And what 
an array of phantoms, or mere semblances full 
of contradictions, do these tormenting spirits of 
modern soul-suffering constitute I The descrip¬ 
tion of the text very significantly proclaim? 
them to be nothing but fantastical and airy 
visions fsee p. 22). 

The phantasmagoria image forth, as war-horses , 
strong and passionate moods; they transform 
themselves into heads, wearing superb and kingly 
crowns, radiant with the semblance of gold; 
then they put on a humans face, as of man, and 
even assume a sentimentally soft deportment, 
indicated by the hair as of women, whilst yet 
they bite as though they had lions 1 teeth. But 
above all, they love to disguise themselves as 
grand warlike phantoms; they appear in breast- 
plated war-hosts; their wings thunder like war- 
chariots charging to the battle; and with their 
fanciful terrors they change the world of Chris¬ 
tian brotherhood more and more into a grand 
complex of camps. The venomous si ing of these 
locusts is in their tails, which are like the tails 
of scorpions, the emblems of the evil spirit. 
Thus, too, the still worse power of the monsters 
of the sixth Trumpet lies not only in their 
mouths, but also in their tails. The meaning of 
this fact is, doubtless, that their effects increfue 
and intensify toward the end; they make 
themselves felt particularly in the pains and 
painful consequences of party-trains. Their 
power is limited, however, and the Seer 


again brings into view its terminus, five 
months. 

These demons of torment are, moreover, not 
isolated apparitions; they form a mysterious 
complex, a unity wherein, on the one hand, 
their fearful power lies, and, on the other, its 
limitation is contained. As Hades constitutes a 
uni tons realm of the dead, governed by Death 
personified; and as the kingdom of evil, as be¬ 
yond this life, is concentrated in 8atan, whose 
manifest organ in this world is Antichrist, so, 
in the midst between Hades and the domain of 
Satan, the Abyss lies; this also is under the . 
rule of a king, called, in Hebrew, Abaddon, and 
in Greek, Apollyon —the destroyer, waster. 
This king, in accordance with the distinct region 
and operation belonging to him, is the genius 
of despair, which must be regarded as specific 
destituteness of good or salvation, specific de¬ 
struction. The two names doubtless signify, 
likewise, that the Hebrew form of his spoiling 
of souls is different from the Greek form; in the 
one case, he is wont to appear in the form of de¬ 
monic possession; in the other, in that of me¬ 
lancholy madness. In view of all this, how¬ 
ever, this whole terrible sphere of psyohioal 
torments must be clearly distinguished from the 
ethico-demonic plagues appearing at the sound 
of the sixth Trumpet. 

This one woe passes; but it is the forerunner 
of two others which are still worse. 

Sixth Trumpet-blast. 

On account of the importance of what follows, 
this trumpet-blast is supplemented by a voice. 
The voice issues from the horns of the golden 
altar. Horns are symbols of protective power; 
the horns of the altar of incense , therefore, are 
significant of the perfect security of that spiritual 
life which proceeds from a life of prayer per¬ 
fected in Heaven. In this sense the voice cries: 
Let loose! the Church is armed. Thus Christ 
Himself says: “It must needs be that offenoes 
come, but woe, 11 etc. (Matt, xviii. 7; comp. 1 Cor. 
xi. 19). The following treats, doubtless, of cf- 
fences in the strictest sense of the term— tares 
(see Matt. xiii. 88, 89). Loose the four Angels by 
the great river Euphrates. 

With a grand assurance of victory, the vision 
brings out two fundamental features in the in¬ 
fliction of religious-ethical offences upon the 
earth. They appear at the start as four bound 
Angels. As emphatically as they, as offences, 
belong to the kingdom of darkness and are rep¬ 
resentative, in respect of the numeral four, of 
the spirit of the world (like the four beasts of 
Dan. vii.)—just so certain is it that they are 
bound by God’s providence, and are unable pre¬ 
maturely to break forth to destroy His souls, 
and that, under angelic power, under the power 
of the four Angels who, according to ch. vii., 
hold them bound, they must, as dispensations of 
God, themselves go forth for judgment, when 
the time comes, as His messengers. In respect 
of their inmost essence, they may be representa¬ 
tive of four fundamental forms of the Satanic 
essence and worldliness; they are, however, 
fundamental forms disguised as angels of light 
(2 Cor. xi. 14; 2 Thess. ii). Thus all heresies, 
at their first appearance, claim to be truths in a 
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higher form of knowledge, and also operate as 
powerful lies through the admixture of elements 
of truth. Sohleiermacher, perchance, might 
have found his four ground-forms of heresy 
symbolized here, had he properly appreciated 
the Apocalyptic style. 

Again, though these offences seek to press 
forth in their quiet preparedness, they are con¬ 
ditioned by their Divinely ordained time as to 
hour, day, month and year; as to the hour* of 
decisive conflict, the day* of their apparent vic¬ 
tory, the moon* of their periodic change, and 
the year* of their collective domination. As it 
is their natural tendency to kill men (John viii. 
44), such is likewise their mission, inasmuch as 
they are instruments of judgment. ‘Their mur¬ 
ders, however, are spiritual murders; they de¬ 
prive the third part of mankind of their spiritual 
life and prosperity. 

After the portrayal of their peculiar essence, 
these fundamental forms vanish behind the pro* 
digious train of horsemen forming their concrete 
appearance. What Burger said of the dead [in 
the ballad of Lenore] is true also of erring spi¬ 
rits : they ride, and ride fast. One would 
tnink that a myriad might have been enough; 
but as % curse generates a curse, so the er¬ 
ring spirits is productive of more of its kind, 
even to myriad* of myriad*. The circumstance 
that the enormous number is twice given, may 
have its foundation in the fact that errors are 
divided into positive and negative ground-forms 
or extremes. 

The concrete numeric form employed by the 
Seer does not, therefore, gain by its resolution 
into two hundred millions. 

The Seer heard their number and could never 
forget it in its importance. 

In these images of cavalry the horse* them¬ 
selves are the main thing. In oh. vi. the horses 
are but the bearers, in symbolical colors, of the 
acting riders; here, on the contrary, only the 
horses seem to be actually operative; the riders 
work merely as weak directors of the movements 
of their steeds and by their symbolical breast¬ 
plate* and colors. I 9 the intimation intended 
that these riders , heretics, are, in many respects, 
not so bad as their horses , death-breathing here¬ 
sies ? Or is it suggested that the horses ordina¬ 
rily run away with them; that they speedily 
lose control over the movements originated by 
themselves? Possibly both thoughts are inti¬ 
mated. At all events, they all, without exception, 
are strongly mailed against the darts of truth, 
of sincerity and soberness of spirit, for fanatics 
are chipB of one block, though not in a predes- 
tinarian sense; there is among them a good 
deal of talent, ambition, ardor and a strong im¬ 
pulse of self-consciousness; but little genius, 
soul, piety and reverence. The colors of their 
breast-plates correspond with the fatal opera¬ 
tions of their horses. Theirs of fanaticism, so 
prone to be mingled with blood; the *moke of 
gloomy and confused mental disorders, already 
resolved into vapor; and the brimstone of still 
unused fuel floating about—how could the •fun¬ 
damental forms of false-Uyhtism be more fitly 
characterized 1 

Again, the horses have head* as the head* of 
lion*. Their arrogance, their aggressive ap¬ 


pearance, assumes the semblance of true lion- 
beartedness, of genuine leonine strength. It is 
natural that their fatal operations issue from 
their mouth*, though these may also, in a figura¬ 
tive sense, work by means of the pen. Besides 
the power in their mouths, they have power in 
their tails. These tails are still worse than 
those of the locusts of the fifth 8eal; they are 
not like scorpions, but like serpent* , whioh, after 
the manner of serpents, do harm with their 
heads. It is, perhaps, not out of the way to 
suppose that the Seer designed giving promi¬ 
nence, along with the direct dogmatic injuries, 
to the pernicious moral effects of offences or 
false principles; for thus they have a two-fold 
mortal agency—through head and tail. It is in 
the nature of the thing that an inestimable 
amount of bloodshed follows in the train of spi¬ 
ritual murders. 

The Seer finally brings out the melancholy 
faot with which this cyclical world-picture 
closes; whioh is also, be it understood, a cha¬ 
racteristic universal picture of the last time. 
The rest of the men , who were not killed by these 
plagues, are those who have not, through a fall 
into heresies, lost all spiritual life. In this 
respect, therefore, they offer a contrast to the 
others; yet even they have not suffered them¬ 
selves to be roused to repentance. They are 
divided into two ranks, composed of those who 
are guilty in a religious point of view pre-emi¬ 
nently, and those whose guilt is pre-eminently 
moral—both ranks, however, being connected. 

The principal offence of the one side is, that 
they are subject to the work* of their hands, 
i. e., thoroughly externalized, sunk in external- 
isms, of which they do not repent. Demon- 
worship, a subtile service of devils—thus runs 
the terrible superscription, beneath which a 
pompous image-worship is set forth— idolatry 
with figures of gold, of silver, of brass, of stone, 
and of wood. The absolute irrationality of this 
idolatry is noticed by the Apocalypse as well as 
by the Old Testament. These idols oan neither 
see, nor hear, nor walk; they are, therefore, 
less than the beasts. 

On the other side, the chief superscription is 
that of murder —something which well corres¬ 
ponds with the service of the Devil; the indivi¬ 
dual forms— sorcery , fornication , theft —are at all 
events connected with this fundamental form. 
Sorcery [ Magismus ], in its most general import, 
is the duskiest side of immorality; it has a wide 
domain, from conscious impieties to ecclesiasti¬ 
cal mechanisms. Fornication is a chief sin of 
heathen grossness under the mask of Christian 
culture. Theft understands sublimating itself 
into the moBt subtile and underhand forms of 
swindle and fraud. 

We would submit the following general obser¬ 
vations : 

We have seen that the Seven Time* Seven which 
forms the foundation of the Book, stands in a na¬ 
tural sequence. The same remark was applied, 
in particular, to the seven Churches. Again, if 
we examine the seven Seals , we cannot fail to 
recognize the naturalness of their sequenoe: 
war, dearth, all sorts of death, especially pesti¬ 
lence, martyrdom, earthquakes. The same re¬ 
mark holds good, furthermore, in regard to the 
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Trumpet*: 1. Fanaticism; 2. A fanaticised com¬ 
munity-life ; 8. Negative embitterment; 4. 

Darkening of revelation and of the life of salva¬ 
tion; 5. Penitential demonic psychical sufferings; 
6. Demonic mental or spiritual disorders, here¬ 
sies—preparatory to apostasy. 

[▲B8TBACT or VIBW8, BTO.] 

By the American Editor. 

[Elliott regards the Trumpet-septenary as 
included in the seventh Seal, and also this Sep¬ 
tenary as chronologically consecutive on that of 
the six Seals preceding. The Period of the 
first *ix Trumpets (to the close of the First Part 
of the Sixth, ch. ix. 21 ) # he regards as extending 
from A. D. 395 to 1453, including “ the destruc¬ 
tion of the Western Empire by the Qotbs, and 
the Eastern Empire by the Saracens and Turks. 0 
The half hour'* silence in Heaven (ch viii. 1) he 
interprets as “the stillness from storms’' in 
the aerial firmament;” i. e. t a continuance, for 
a brief period, of the calm brought to view, ch. 
viL 1; by the incense offering he understands the 
presentation of the prayers of the Sealed before 
God by Jesus, the great High Priest. The 
Trumpets he regards as fulfilling the uses of tho 
trumpets under the Levitical law, which uses 
he represents as two: (1) “as regarded the 
Israelite*, to proclaim the epochs of advancing 
time;” (2) “during toar-time , and as regarded 
their enemies , ... to proclaim war against those 
enemies as from God Himself (Num. x. 1-10).” 
The first four Trumpets he, in common with 
other interpreters, regards as intimately con¬ 
nected together; and he understands by them 
the four Gothio ravages which ended in the sub¬ 
version of the Western Empire. He contends 
that during the period of these ravages the 
Roman world was, in fact, divided into three 
parts, viz. the Eastern (Asia Minor, Syria, Ara¬ 
bia, Egypt); the Central (Moesi a, Greece, Illyri- 
cum, Rhoetia); the Western (Italy, Gaul, Britain, 
8pain, Northwestern Africa); and that the third 
or Western part was destroyed. The first Trum¬ 
pet (ch. viii. 7): (A. D. 400-410) the Era of 
Aiaric and Rhadagasius. The second (vers. 8, 
9): (A. D. 429-477) the Era of Genseric, to 
whom “was allotted . . . the conquest of the 
maritime provinces of Africa and the islands.” 
The third (vers. 10, ll): (A. D. 450-453) the 
Era of Attila who, as a “ baleful meteor,” 
“moved against the Western provinces along the 
Upper Danube, reached and crossed the Rhine at 
Basle, and thence tracing the same great fron¬ 
tier stream of the West down to Belgium, made 
its valley one scene of desolation and woe 
thence directing his steps to ‘“the European 
fountains of waters ’ in the Alpine heights and 
Alpine valleys of Italy.” The fourth (ver. 2): 
(about A. D. 476 or 479) the Era of Odoacer, by 
whom “ the namp and office of Roman Emperor of 
the West was abolished,” and “thus of the 
Roman imperial Sun, that third which apper¬ 
tained to the Western Empire was eclipsed, and 
shone no more.” By the Angel (Eagle) flying 
through mid-heaven (ver. 18), he understands 
the public “forewarnings of coming woe” that 


• [Elliott regards the Second Fart of the Sixth Trumpet 
us extending through oh. xt 18.—R. R. C.] 


prevailed throughout the period from the death 
of Justinian, A. D. 565, to the rise of Mohammed 
and the Saracens—forewarnings in (1) the warn¬ 
ing utterances of eminent fathers of the Church 
(Sulpitius Severus, Martin of Tours, Jerome, 
Hesyehius, Evagrius, Theodorct, and especially 
Gregory the Great); (2) the generally diffused 
idea that the eud of the world was approaching; 
(3) the threatening “outward state and aspeot 
of things.” The fifth Trumpet fch. ix. 1-11): 
the Saracenic woe beginning with the public an¬ 
nouncement by Mohammed of his alleged mis¬ 
sion, A. D. 512, and extending through one 
hundred and fifty years (five prophetio months, 
ver. 5) to A. D. 762, when, in the establishment 
of Medinat &1 Salem (City of Peace) as the capi¬ 
tal of the Saraoenio Empire and the following 
tranquillity, occurred what Daubuz oalls “the 
settlement of the locusts.”* The sixth Trumpet, 
Parti, (vers. 13-19): the Turkish woe, extending 
from January 18th, A. I). 1067, the day on which 
the Turcomans went forth from Bagdad on their 
career of victory, to the day on which the in¬ 
vestiture of Constantinople was completed, to 
May 16th, A. D. 1453 (t. 396 years, 118 days= 

the prophetic year, month and day, ver. 15).f 

Barnb8 agrees substantially with Elliott as to 
the periods of the Trumpets, and the nature of 
the judgments inflicted under them. He differs 
in certain points of interpretation, as will be 
seen under Explanations in Detail. 

Wordsworth regards the desoription of the 
seventh Seal as closing with ch. viii. 1, to be re¬ 
sumed in the glories set forth in chs. xxi., xxii.; 
and maintains that the Seer then proceeds to 
portray the Divine judgments, from the beginning , 
on the enemies of the Church, under the Seven 
Trumpets. The Trumpets are prefaoed by the 
prayers of the Saints (vers. 8, 4), in answer to 
which the judgments are sent forth (vers. 5, 6). 
The Trumpet 8 correspond with the woes inflicted 
Upon Egypt'(Ex. ix. 28-26), and to the sevenfold 
enoiroling of Jericho (Josh. vi. 1-20); the first 
six are preparatory denunciations, warning, call¬ 
ing to repentanoe, and preparing for the seventh 
whioh will oonYene all nations to the general 
judgment. The first (ver. 7) is a retributive 
sequel to the second Seal, and represents' the 
woes which fell upon the Roman Empire in the 
fourth century, when it was smitten by a hail 
storm from the North (the Gothic invasion). 
The second (vers. 8, 9): the Uprooting and de¬ 
struction of Imperial Rome (which had been as 
a great Volcano) by tbe Goths, Vandals and 
Huns. The third (vers. 10, 11): heretical 
teaohers (represented by the fallen star), who 
embittered the waters of Holy Scripture. f“ In 
the Seals heresy is represented as a trial or the 
Church; in the Trumpets it is treated as a judg¬ 
ment inflicted on (godless) men for sins.”) The 
fourth (ver. 12): “ a prophecy of the great pre¬ 
valence of errors, defections, apostasies and 
confusions in Christendom , such as abounded in 
the Seventh Century.” The fifth (ch. ix. 1-11): 
the Mohammedan (Saraoenio and Turkish) woe. 
The sixth (vers. 18-21): “This vision has re¬ 
vealed . . . that the Holy Scriptures (four-fold 


* [To Danbus, according to Elliott, la due the above ex¬ 
planation of the one hundred and fifty year®.—E. R. C.l 
f [For particulars, see Explanations in Detail —E. R. C.] 
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Gospel), though bound at eaptivet for a time, 
would De loosed by the command of God, and 
that they would traverse the world like an innu¬ 
merable army. And although they are .... 
ministers of salvation unto many, yet the Vision 
has declared, that the Holy Scriptures would be 
like instruments of punishment and death to the 
enemies of God.” (!) 

Alvord regards tne seventh Seal as having its 
completion in ch. viii. 5; the preparation for the 
Trumpets, however, he looks upon as “ evolved 
out of the opening of the seventh Seal.” The 
first four he regards as connected together by 
“the kind of ezeroise which their agency finds” 
—“ the plagues indicated by them ” being “ en¬ 
tirely exercised on natural objects .” The fifth _ 
and sixth are in like manner connected; ihe 
plagues being inflicted on men —the former by 
pain, the latter by death; the seventh forming 
rather the solemn conclusion to the whole than 
a distinct judgment of itself. He affirms (1) 
that the series of visions reaches forward to the 
time of the end, and (2) that the infliction of 
the plagues is general , no particular city nor 
people being designated as their object. He 
assigns no date for the beginning of the Trum¬ 
pets, and leaves us in doubt as to whether he 
regarded them as in the process of development 
or still future. 

Lord apparently regards the seventh Seal as 
closing with oh. viii. 5; the silence was syinbolic 
of a short period (1) of contemplation, submis¬ 
sion and faith amongst Angels and the Redeemed 
in Heaven, and (2) of quiet on Earth—the pe¬ 
riod of repose intervening between the close of 
persecution, A. D. 811, and the commencement, 
near the close of that year, of the civil wars by 
which Constantine was elevated to the throne; 
the voices, etc . (ver. 6), symbolise the agitations 
and revolutions which attended the elevation of 
Constantine and the subversion of Paganism. 
His interpretation of the Trumpets is substan¬ 
tially that of Elliott and Barnes. 

Glasgow* represents the seventh Seal as com¬ 
prehending the Trumpets. The period of silence 
he identifies with the seven and a half days 
from the Asoension to Pentecost, the smoke of the 
tncehse with the Intercession of Christ, the fire 
thrown on the land with the effusion of the Holy 

• [{The Apocalypse Translated and Expounded: Jamm 
Glasgow, D.D., Irish God. Ass. Prof, of Oriental Languages, 
etc. Edinburgh: 1872.) The Am. Bd. regrets that the above* 
mentioned valuable Commentary was not received hi the 
United States until after a large portion of this work was in 
print He subjoins an abstract of Dr. Glasgow's scheme of 
the Seals. They were all synchronous as to their opening: 
1. Christ; II. Apostate Judaism; III. Greek and Roman 
Paganism; IT. Gnosticism; T. Martyrs of the old Economy; 
TL General Commotion; the sun (the Church) was darkened 
at the death of Christ, the moon (the political government 
of the Jews) suffered a total eclipse, from which it never 
emerged, the start (the rulers of the Synagogue) loot their 
light, the heaven (the Jewish Church) passed away, the 
mountains and islands (the provincial governors in Judea 
and those whom they represented) fell, kings and magnates 
(the nations they represented) were oppressed with the idea 
that they were exposed to the wrath of God (ch. vii. is not 
a description of any prophetio times or successive events, 
but of the condition of the Lord’s people worshipping, 
serving and Messed). TIL As above. 

[The patent objections to this scheme are, first, that in 
fact it places the events of the sixth and seventh Seals before 
the others; and, se'ondly. that it reveals to John as things 
to "be hereafter" (ch. iv. 1) events that had taken place in 
connection with the Crucifixion, the Ascension and the 
Pentecostal Effusion of the Spirit.—S. R. 0.J 


Ghost. The Trumpets be regards as suooessive: 
I. The woes ending in the destruction of the 
Jewish state, one third of the people being de¬ 
stroyed by the Roman army. II. The expatria¬ 
tion of the Jews after the revolt under Barcochba 
(the mountain burning with the wrath of God 
cast into the sea of the pagan empire). IIL 
Usurpation of Prelacy. IV. Arianism promoted 
by Constans and Constantine. V. The Moham¬ 
medan woe (Saracens and Turks). VL The 
four bound Angels are kings, popes, inquisitors, 
and oounoils, previously kept in restraint, but 
who are now loosed to slay the third part of the 
men , •*. e. true Christians—the period of perse¬ 
cution beginning A. D. 1128, and extending to 
the Reformation.—E. R. C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ch. viii. 1. Half an hour.—“The anxious 
expectancy of the inhabitants of Heaven ” (Dfis- 
terdieck). Classical, but not Biblical: Stupor 
ccelitum (Eiohhorn. Similar interpretations see 
in Diisterdieck, p. 299). Vitringa: The whole 
purport of the seventh Seal is: ecclesia sn pacel 
Similar interpretations see in Diisterdieck, p. 
801. Hengstenberg offers a most remarkable 
interpretation: Silence of Christ’s enemies (in 
Heaven!). We regard Diisterdieck’s polemio 
against the idea that there is a recapitulation in 
this place also, as utterly wrong; especially do 
we objeot to his unconditional rejection of 
Lyra’s interpretation, viz. that nothing but the 
Church’s battle against heretics is depicted, 
though it is true that this explanation would be 
applioable only to the sixth Trumpet, if heresies 
proper were alone involved. The fact that there 
is a difference between a supposed anxiety in 
Heaven and a readily intelligible tension of 
spirit and prayerful mood in the same blessed 
plaoe needs no further exposition. See the 
Synoptical View. 


[For different views of the acyij see Add. Note, 
p. 201 sq. Bishop Newton (after Philo) calls at¬ 
tention to the fact, that “ while the sgenfim 
were made (2 Chron. xxix. 25-28), the voices 
and instruments and trumpets sounded; while 
the priest went into the Temple to burn incense 
(Luke i. 10), all were silent, and the people 
prayed to themselves.” ’(See also 2 Chron. xxix. 
29). This silence was, so to speak, intensified 
on the great day of Atonement when, at the of¬ 
fering of the incense and the sacrifice, all save 
the High Priest withdrew from the Sanctuary 
(see Levit. xvi. 17; also Kitto’s Cyc., Articles 
Atonement [Day or] and Incense). It was said 
to the souls under the altar in answer to their 
cries (the cries of their blood for vengeance), that 
they should rest until the full number of mar¬ 
tyrs (or the time of martyrdom) had been com¬ 
pleted (ch. vi. 9-11). On the completion of the 
number, or the time (it matters not whioh, for 
they would be completed together), the Seer 
beheld iu symbolio vision the offering, by the 
Great High Priest, of their prayers (doubtless 
inclusive of the cry of the blood of their sacri¬ 
fice), together with the inoense of His own merits 
before the Throne—it was fitting that during that 
highest offering every creature sound, even Ihst 
of praise, should be hushed in Heaven.—R 
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Ver. 2. And I saw. —This scene, depicted 
in vers. 2-6, can have taken place only in the 
pease of the myij, Heaven is sunk in prayerful 
silenoe; it is also, however, busy preparing to 
encounter the ill effects of the events which, 
transpire at the blast of the seven Trumpets . 
According to Ebrard, this scene of preparation 
takes place after the silence: according to Diis- 
terdieck, the silenoe ceases with ver. 6, since 
there we read of thunder and voices, (Further 
on, however, he also makes the ciyi; end with 
ver. 6.) But these latter are but the general 
consequences of the sacred fire cast upon the 
earth. 

The seven Angels who stand [Lange: 
stood] before God ; not who stepped [took their 
stations] before Qod (Luther). But neither is the 
reference to seven Angels who, by preference, 
stand permanently before God (Diisterdieok; 
Archangels, De Wette; the seven Spirits, Ewald). 
They are, undoubtedly, the Angels of the seven 
Trumpets (Ebrard, Hengstenberg), and the 
article— ike seven Angels—has reference to the 
presupposition that these seven stand ready, 
waiting their Divine commission. With Heng- 
stenberg, the idea of the seven Archangels shifts 
into that of Angels whose number is modified by 
that of the Trumpets. 

Seven Trumpets.—See above. For an 
aroheologioal treatise on the Trumpets, see 
Hengstenberg, p. 482 sqq. [Eng. Trans., p. 895 
sqq.]. 

Ver. 8. Another Angel.— “ The other An¬ 
gel, like the one mentioned in oh. vii., is to be 
regarded as a real Angel,” says Diisterdieok. 
The meaning of this is, that the Apocalypse is 
not to be treated as a symbolical Book in this 
passage either. Hengstenberg, also, at first re¬ 
gards the Angel here described as occupying 
merely the position of a carrier, although he 
subsequently remarks that he is nothing but a 
symbolical figure. Manifestly, the former view 
is in opposition to the text. This Angel minis¬ 
ters at the heavenly altar of inoense. For it is 
to such an altar alone that the present passage 
refers, as Grotius and others maintain; not to 
an altar of burnt-offering, as is the opinion of 
Hofmann and JSbrard. 

* The question might well be askpd: What idea 
should we connect with a heavenly altar of 
burnt-offering?* The altar of incense is quite 
another thing. Comp. Dusterdieck’s polemio 
against Hofmann and Ebrard, p. 805. 

The attribute of this Angel is the golden censer; 
the heavenly incense which he burns, the 
prayers of all the Saints on earth are perfected. 
This Angel can even pour the holy altar firs 
upon the earth and waken voices, thunders, 
lightnings and earthquake. Can an Angel do 
all this? Such forced literalism should surely 
not bear the name of historical interpretation. 
If consistently retained, it would here of neces¬ 
sity lead to the Roman Catholic idea of angelio 
mediation. The inquiry is historical as to who 
is elsewhere in Scripture to be regarded as the 
perfeoter of earthly petitions, by heavenly inter¬ 
cession or by the heavenly administration of 
prayer. The result of such inquiry p/ecludes 


* [See footnote On p. 175 (first column).—B. R. C.] 


the possibility of this Angel being taken for any 
but Christ , in accordance with Bede, Bohmer, 
and many others (1 John ii. 1), or the Holy 
Ghost (Rom. viii. 26). It might, however, also 
be maintained, that the heavenly perfecting of 
human prayers is generally represented by a 
symbolic angelio form (Grotius: angelus precum 
ecclesise). 

A golden oenaer. —On TajSavurdq see the 
lexicons. 

There was given onto him mnoh in¬ 
oense. — Much of the spirit of prayer, of 
heavenly renunciation and heavenly confi¬ 
dence. 

[Of what was the incense of the Tabernaole 
symbolic ? In seeking an answer to this ques¬ 
tion, it should be remembered that it was com¬ 
pounded of the most precious spices, that in its 
normal condition it was most holy (Ex. xxx. 84- 
86 ), but at the same time inefficacious for its 
peculiar uses until consumed by fire from the 
altar of burnt-offering; thus consumed, how¬ 
ever, it was that without which the High Priest 
could not enter the Holy of Holies to offer the 
blood of the Atonement (Lev. xvi. 12-14), and 
with which every morning and evening was 
sanctified (Ex. xxx. 7-9). What can it symbolize 
but the excellencies of the God-man, most holy 
in their normal condition, but made effluent and 
efficacious for atonement and sanctification 
only by fire from the Altar of Sacrifice?— 
E. R. C.l 

That n© should add it to the prayers.— 

TaZf irpooevxaJc has been differently interpreted 
to mean: as the prayers; in the prayers; or 
among them. The attempt has also been made 
by emendations and constructions to improve 
the simple sense, that this incense was intended 
for the prayers of the saints, that is, for their 
heavenly supplementation and perfection (Vitr., 
Calov. and others). 

Upon the golden altar. —This, according 
to Ebrard, is the altar of incense, whilst, on the 
other hand, the altar mentioned elsewhere, in 
vers. 8 and 5, is an altar of burnt-offering. 
The altar of burnt-offering in ch. vi. 9 should 
not be cited in support of this view, for thAt is 
to be found, in a symbolical sense, on earth. 
If, however, this description of a golden altar 
before the Throne be applied to the idea of the 
Temple, the golden altar is the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant, oh. xi. 19. The Ark of the Covenant was 
really an altar t and that the third and holiest; 
it was also golden . According to Lev. xvi. 12— 
a passage misconstrued by Ebrard, p. 281; see 
in opposition to him Diisterdieok, p. 805—the 
offering of incense was, on the great Day of 
Atonement, made over the Ark of the Covenant 
in the Holy of holies.* 


* [The American Editor is unable to find the slightest 
foundation for the assertion, that.the Ark of the Covenant 
was an Altar. Most certainly it is not implied in ch. xi. 19; 
and the offrring of Lev. xvi. 13 was before the Lord, and 
consequently before the Ark, which supported the Mercy- 
seat. That, in tho second reference, the ascending cloud of 
incense covered both the Mercy-seat and the Ark. most cer¬ 
tainly does not imply that the offering was made either upon 
or over the latter; and also, manifestly, if it implies this in 
the case of the latter, it must also in that of tho former, and 
so the reference proves not only that the Ark, but that the 
Mercy-ecat was an Altart It is inconceivable that the Ark 
should, in the Divine intent, have been an Altar without 
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Ver. 4. And the smoke .... asoended. 
—Ebra&d: “The prayers of the Saints had 
asoended long before this ; bat had hitherto not 
been heard.” This relation between earthly 
prayers and heavenly intercessions, or perfect- 
ings, cannot possibly, however, be thas parted 
into separate times.* The human prayers are, 
as it were, swallowed up by the smoke of the 
heavenly incense, whose attributive destination 
is 44 to the prayers of the Saints;” in this form, 
the smoke rises before Qod—locally speaking, 
this can mean only: over the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant. Thus is the perfect acceptability of the 
prayers expressed. Their acceptance and an¬ 
swering is also, however, symbolically set 
forth. 

Ver. 5. And the Angel took the oenaer. 

—He fills it with fire from the altar of incense, 
and oasts the fire upon the earth. Thus, 
rightly, Diisterdieck. Ebrard, on the other 
hand, is of opinion, that he must have taken the 
fire from the altar of burnt-offering, and then have 
set the censer down upon the altar of incense. 
Hence the fire, he thinks, is indicative of the 
flame in which the martyrs were burned, and is 
to be regarded as a fire of judgment. It is not 
to be wondered at that Hengstenberg even here I 
finds a olose connection between the fire of 
prayer and the fire of seal which shall consume 
the adversaries. According to him, the silence 
in Heaven itself is but a silenoe of the annihi¬ 
lated enemies of God upon earth (p. 424 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 892 sq. ]). Here, however, we have to 
do with the heavenly fire of Divine providence, 
which, having perfected the prayers, is now 
become a fire of saving grace. By its being 
cast upon the earth, the earth is rendered 
capable of bearing the judgments now following; 
by no means, however, are these voioes, thun¬ 
ders, lightnings and earthquake significant of 
the judgments themselves. Comp, the voices. 
Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 6; the thunder, John xii. 
29; the earthquake, Matt. xxviiL 2; Acts iv. 
81; xvi. 20. 

[The fire with which the incense was ignited 
was taken from the altar of burnt-offering (Lev. 
xvi. 12); it is probable, however, that the coals 
cast upon the earth were taken from the golden 
altar, where the incense had been consumed: 
the fire of sacrifice which made effluent the vir¬ 
tues of Christ for the blessing of His people iB 
poured back on earth for vengeance.f The 

any distinct declaration of the fact in the Pentateuch; and 
not only so, but the supposition is inconsistent with the 
ideas manifestly attached to both the Ark and the Altar. 
The former, containing the moral law, was the foundation 
of the Divine Throne; the latter was the platform of human 
service.—B. R. C.] 

* [Is it not absolutely necessary for ns to hypothesise a 
certain kind of separation t The prayers of saints are al¬ 
ways acceptable to God, and are always accepted by Him, 
through the merits of Christ; but, though aooepted, they 
are not always offleacions for the immediate procurement of 
the results asked for, even where the bestowment of those 
results is in the Divine purpose. For ages the entire Church 
Militant upon the earth have, day by day, offered the prayer 
for the complete establishment of the Kingdom of Right¬ 
eousness, and yet the bestowment of the object of that prayer 
has been deferred (comp. ch. vi. 10,11). These prayers have, 
in a sense, so to speak, been gathered up by Jesus, and in 
due time they will be urged before the Throne with the 
incense of His intercession, and the answer will be bestowed. 
—E. R. C.j 

t [Barnee is of opinion that, 44 by casting the eeiuer upon 
the earth," 44 it is designed to show that, notwithstanding 


[ following explanation is suggested in Kitto’a 
Cyc . (Art. Inobhsi), which is worthy of consi¬ 
deration : 44 A silver shovel was first filled with 
live coals (at the altar of burnt-offering), and 
afterwaxgls emptied into a golden one, smaller 
than the former, so that some of the coals were 
spilled (Minima, Tamid , v. 5, Foma, iv. 4).” It 
is possible that this Temple custom may have 
been reproduced iu the vision; the preceding 
explanation, however, seems the more probable. 
—E. R. C.] 

Hengstenberg regards the earthquake as 44 the 
presage of imminent great revolutions.” But, 
be it observed, the earthquake was induced by 
fire from Heaven , which oan here properly be 
said only of reformations. [?] 

For general observations on the first four 
Trumpets, see Diisterdieok, p. 808. 

Vere. 6, 7. 

FIRST TRUMPET. 

Ver. 7. Hail and fire, mingled with 
blood. —Comp. Ex. ix. 24; Joel ii. 30. Dust.: 
44 To explaiu allegorically all that John now 
sees,” i. e. to assume that the Apocalypse is a 
symbolioo-allegorioal Book,[ 44 is an undertaking, 
whioh, there being no ground for it whatever in 
the text, oan lead to nothing but arbitrary guess¬ 
work.”].* By sticking to the letter of the text, 
on the other hand, we arrive at the conclusion, 
that the third part of the earth (the swface of the 
earth, with all that is thereon) is burnt up, 
44 and, still more, the third part of the trees and 
all the graee upbn the whole earth.” All the 
abortive interpretations in the world cannot 
make us abandon our oonyiction that the Apoca¬ 
lypse has an allegorical rrfeaning.j- 

Diisterdieck cites Bede: Pcena gehennte; Gro- 
tius: Judmorum obduratio and iracundia eangui- 
naria (not badl); Wetstein: Anna dvilia, etc., 
p. 810. Sander, better than many others, inter¬ 
prets the figure as significant of the fire of false 
devotion, joined with bloodshed, placing the 
same, however, in the definite period of the 


the prayer that would be offered, great and fbarfbl calami¬ 
ties would come upon the earth, ... at if the prayers were 
not heard any longer, or as If prayer were now in vain.”— 
B. R C.J 

* (The portion within the brackets is supplied from DUs- 
terdieck. Lange having ended the quotation with an u etc. v 
before his own comment—B. R. C.J 

t [The question is not whether the Apocalypse has an 
allegorical meaning—that is admitted by all—bnt as to whe¬ 
ther everything in it is always allegorical, or rather me¬ 
diately symbolical. This, it would seem, our Author himself 
does not always claim ; a for he admits, and must admit that 
sometimes when Heaven and Barth and Angels are men¬ 
tioned, the real Heaven and Barth and real Angels are in¬ 
tended, and that always when God is spoken of, the Divine 
Being is designated. Indeed, it seems scarcely possible to 
construct an allegory iu which some portion of the figures 
will not be natural; and most certainly the union of the 
Natural with the Symbolic appears everywhere else through¬ 
out the prophetic Scriptures. The following example® are 
taken from an excellent article on this subject by Elliott 
(Hot. Apoc. VoL I., p. 357 sqq.): Biek. xxvii. 26. 44 In this 
passage Tyre is symbolised as a ship, and Nebuchadnezzar 
as the destroying wind that shipwrecked it; yet the chore- 
graphic phrase: in the midst of the seas, designates the 
literal locality of the situation of Tyre, and the 4 £uC that 
of the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar with respect to it.” Pa. 
lxxx. 8,11: 44 Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt- - . . 
It sent out its boughs unto the sea, and its branches unto 
the river." Here, "though the vine is symbolic, yet the 
Egypt, tea (Mediterranean), and river (Euphrates) are all 
notoriously literal." Ps» also Bzek. xxxii.2-16; Jer. iii. 6: 
Is. lvii. 6, etc. —E. R. C.J 
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time succeeding Constantine. The Kreuzritter 
thinks the migration of nations is referred to. 
Panlus belie res that a great scarcity and famine 
is intended (the soil and vegetation being parti¬ 
cularly involved in the dispensation). Gartner 
thinks there is a reference to Arianism. 

[By this Trumpet, Elliott and Barnes under¬ 
stand the desolation of the Western Empire by 
the Goths under Alaric and Rhadagasius (see p. 
201; where Also Elliott's exposition of “ the 
third part ” may be found). These commenta¬ 
tors regard their hypothesis as confirmed by 
the fact, that the nature of one of the elements 
of the plague (Kail) indicates it as coming from 
the North, and the further fact that it was upon 
“the land” indicates that it was to fall on the 
continental provinces. Both these conditions 
were fulfilled in the invasion contemplated. 
Bishop Newton, who previously presented this 
view, farther supports it by the following extract 
from Pbilostorgius, a historian who wrote in 
this period: “The sword of the barbarians de¬ 
stroyed the greatest multitude of men; and 
among other calamities, dry heats with flashes 
of flame and whirlwinds of * fire occasioned 
various and intolerable terrors; yea, and hail 
greater than could be held in a man's hand fell 
down in several places, weighing as much as 
eight pounds (Hist. Fee. 1. ii. ch. 7).” He also 
quotes from CUudian, who, in his poem on this 
very war, (De Bello Qetico , ver. 178), compares 
the invaders to a storm of hail. —E. R. C.] 

Vers. 8, 9. 

SECOND TRUMPHT. 

See Jer. li. 25; Ex. vii. 20. 

“The text,” remarks Diisterdieck, il contains 
nothing of an allegorical nature.’* And this 
though the literal apprehension admits of posi¬ 
tively no well-founded conception. The above- 
cited commentator quotes, in illustration of the 
allegorical interpretation, Bede: Diabolus t etc., 
m mare sseeuli missus est; Grotius: The moun¬ 
tain is the art Antonia in Jerusalem; Hengsten- 
berg, who, he says, “ entertains, in general, 
the view, that all the Trumpet-visions except the 
last are representative of the same thing, viz . 
war;'* Ebrard: The volcanic, Titanic energy 
of egoism, ete. Ebrard likewise supposes that 
the mountain is a volcano (like the Throne of 
God, ch. iv.), which, by reason of its inward 
raging violence, plunges into the sea (kpXfjdrj is 
subversive of this view). Diisterdieck believes 
the wf to be indicative of the fact, that only a 
mass of fire resembling a great mountain is in¬ 
tended. But since the mountain is always signi¬ 
ficant of a fixed and permanent order of things, 

merely denotes that this mountain lacks the 
reality of the spiritual mountain nature. The 
same truth is involved in the fact, that the 
mountain is on fire , and that henoe, to counteract 
its conflagration, it is thrown into the sea. 
Christian history is acquainted with many such 
burning mountain^, which, by reason of fanati¬ 
cism, have incurred judgment—beginning with 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the foil of Juda¬ 
ism, the oasting of which into the sea of nations 
resulted in a considerable empoisonment of na¬ 
tional life. Similarly, not only have states sub¬ 


sequently fallen—as, for instance, the Eastern 
Roman Empire—but also a series of dynasties, 
being become a prey to fanaticism, have been 
burled from their proud eminence. 

Sander holds that the Arian controversies are 
here predicted. The Kreuzritter regards the 
passage as expressive of the maritime supremacy 
of the Roman Empire; while Gartner maintains 
that the erroneous doctrines of the Orient, and 
Islam, etc.y are denoted. In short, every variety 
of arbitrary interpretation attaohes to the pas¬ 
sage. [For other views, see on p. 201 sqq.— 
E. R. C.] * 

Vers. 10, 11. 

THIRD TRUMPET. 

Ver. 10. There fell a great star from the 
Heaven. —The literal apprehension brings with 
it such queries as these: whether the star itself 
were devoted to perdition, or whether perdition 
consisted but in the foiling of the star; how one 
star could fall upon so many streams and springs; 
and how it is that wormwood , which is not a 
deadly poison, can here have such bitter effects. 
DUsterdieok remarks, d propos of the last ques¬ 
tion, that natural wormwood is not meant here, 
immediately breaking out again into a polemio 
against allegorizing expositors, ». expositors 
of allegories. 

We cannot deny that the njost aimless and 
arbitrary play of interpretation again meets us 
at this passage. Pelagius, Arius (H. W. Rinck 
thinks Arius is here intended—a view which is 
also held by Renan, Strauss, Schenkel and their 
associates), Romulus Augustulus and Gregory 
the Great file past us in accordance with more 
ancient conceptions of the great star t whilst the 
synohrono-historical interpretation advances 
the Jewish fanatic Eleazar (Diisterdieck, p. 
318). According to Ebrard, tne star is, “ as 
it were, the natural spirit of bitterness, the 
power of bitterness or embitterment, sent down 
by God in visible concentration, so to speak, as 
a judgment upon the earth.” Sander construes 
the star as false asceticism, monkish morality, 
constantly developing after Constantine’s time. 
According to Paulus, apostasy is intended. 
According to Gartner, “the adulterations of 
doctrine by the Romish bishops and priests” 
(thug the Kreuzritter),. 

Even the external form of the star has been 
the subject of a superfluity of conflicting conjec¬ 
tures: it has been represented as a shooting- 
star of great magnitude (Ziillig, Ewald); a 
comet (Wetstein); a “ great star ” in the literal 
sense of the words (DUsterdieok). On the im¬ 
port of the star see Dan. xii. 8; Jude 13. On 
the fountains see Prov. xiii. 14; xiv. 27; xviii. 

* [Elliott and Barnes suppose that this plagne relates to 
the ravages of the Vandals under Qenseric. The latter thus 
writes: “ The symbol of a blazing or burning mountain, 
torn from its foundation and precipitated into the ocean, 
would well represent this mighty nation moved from its an¬ 
cient seat and borne along toward the maritime parts of the 
Empire.” The former confines the conquest to ** the mari¬ 
time provinces of Africa and the kZands-—all, in short, that 
belonged to the Western Empire in the Mediterranean. 
Both refer largely to Gibbon and other historians to show 
that the Vandals were principally a nbval power, and that 
their ravages were confined to the maritime province* and 
islands of the Mediterranean, and to the destruction of the 

e 


fleets of the Empire, two of which were completely destroyed 
—E.R.O.] 
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4 ; xxr. 26. On the riven see 2 Kings y. 12; 
Isa. viit 6 ; Eiek. xlvii. 1. [See also pp. 201 so. 
—B. R. C.]* 

Ver. 12. 

FOURTH TRUMPET. 

The third part of the Bon.—It is neees- 
®ary here to lay special stress upon the faot, 
that in treating of the Trumpets we hare to do 
with spiritual affairs—not with natural phe¬ 
nomena. It is, therefore, somewhat superfluous 
to ask whether a natural percussio of the sun 
(after the Rabbins) or a supernatural one (in ac¬ 
cordance with Wolf) be meant; whether a fem¬ 
oral third of the luminary (in acoordanee with 
brardl or a local third (in aocordanoe with 
D&sterdieck) be intended. 

These ideas, since they hare no symbolie 
significance, are not to be pressed; the idea, 
however, that the third part of the bright¬ 
ness of the luminary is smitten or done 
away with (according to Bengel, Bohmer and 
others) i9, as we think, the true one. This is 
to be understood, in the first place, as touching 
the effect of the luminary, and it must be limited 
to its general effect in time; it should not be 
taken as an effect prejudicial to every individual 
Christian. Thus, when the third part of the 
sunshine is extinguished, this fact corresponds 
with the loss of the third part of the capacity 
of the human spiritual vision for taking in the 
sunlight—the third part of man’s love and kin¬ 
ship to spiritual sunlight. The thing meant is 
a more general obscuration of the light of reve¬ 
lation ; an obscuration conditioned upon human 
guilt and modified by a fraction of the numeral 
of spirit. But as amid this obscuration there 
are those for whom all three thirds of the sun are 
smitten—men walking in the darkness of night 
—so, on the other hand, there are those who 
have the full light of the firmament. The cen¬ 
sure which De Wette and Diisterdieck oast upon 
the Seer as having 44 unnaturally ” followed out 
the uniformity existing between the third of the 
luminary and the third of the day or night-time, 
rests only upon a prejudice in favor of the sensu¬ 
ous conception of the passage, t. «., upon a failure 
to recognize its symbolicalness. Ebrard quali¬ 
fies his interpretation of the third as a temporal 

* [Barnes and Elliott (and historical interpreters gene¬ 
rally) understand by the events under this Trumpet the 
ravages of the Huns under Attila. A brief abstract of the 
▼lews of the former was presented on p. 201. The latter 
writes: “ It is not a lurid meteor (lurid, pale, ghostly) that 
is here referred to, but a bright, intense, biasing stir-em¬ 
blem of fiery energy, of rapidity of movement ana execution, 
of splendor of appearance—such ai a chieftain of high en¬ 
dowments, of impetuous aw of character, and of richness of 
apparel, would be. in all languages, probably, a meteor 
flaming through the sky has been an emblem or some splen¬ 
did genl is causing or threatening desolati n and ruin; of a 
warrior who has moved along in a brilliant but deetractive 
path over the world, and who has been regarded as sent to 
execute the vengemce of Heaven.” All these points he 
finds realised lu Attila, whose common appellation is “the 
Scourge of God.” He finds a farther confirmation of his 
▼lew in the facto that (l) *• the principal operations of Attila 
were in the region of the Alps (the fountain* of waters) and 
on the portions of the Empire whence the rivers flow down 
into Italy;” (2)“atleist a third part of the Empire was 
Invaded and desolated by him(8) 44 the meteor seemed to 
be absorbed In the waters: th* lr power (the Huns*) seemed 
to be concentrated under Attila; he alone appeared as the 
leader of this formidable host; and when he died, all (their) 
ooncentrated power was dissipated.” (A fall detail of the 
O-ireer of Attila may be found in Gibbon, chs. xxxiv., xxxv ) 


third with the remark: 44 This is conceivable in 
the vision; scarcely so in reality. Here also 
therefore, the vision must contain a prophetic 
symbol.” He adds: 44 Hengstenberg is, as 
usual, ready with his allegorical application of 
the vision to anxious and gloomy times of war. 
Vitringa, by tbe sun, apprehended the Roman 
Emperor; by the moon, the Patriarchs [ecclesi¬ 
astical] ; by the stars, the bishops; by the whole 
vision, Arianism, together with the migration of 
nations, etc” Other interpretations see noted 
in Diisterdieck, p. 814: The troubling of tbe 
Churoh by false brethren, heresy, Islam, politi¬ 
cal disorders, Goths and Vandals, etc, Sander 
justly remarks: “No positive operation of hos¬ 
tile powers, no distinct and single perverted 
tendency is here spoken of; it is something 
purely negative —a suppression of light, a reces¬ 
sion of truth, subsequent to the operation of 
the three perverted tendencies already men¬ 
tioned ” [first three Trumpets]. He thinks 
this condition belongs to the time of the Middle 
Ages. Tbe Kreuzritter makes this Trumpet refer 
to the operations of Mohammedanism. Gartner 
finds the Beast from the abyss here indicated—the 
sovereignty of the people, which is to set up a 
false religion. Graber interprets the obscura¬ 
tion as significant of the stoppage of the machine 
of state, the disturbance of magistratic affairs. 
The reverse of this dismal darkening see in Is. 
xxx. 26. The opposite of the latter idea see in 
Is. xxiv. 28, and again in Is. xiii. 10. On the 
symbolism of the sun , Mai. iv. 2. For the figure 
of the moon, Gen. xxxvii. 9 may not be without 
significance. Feminine nature, natural life, 
nocturnal consciousness: kindred ideas. The 
Kreuzritter applies the darkening of the moon to 
the darkening of natural wisdom, science, civili¬ 
zation and culture, by Mohammedanism. Duster- 
dieck thinks the first four Trumpets have refer¬ 
ence to ooemical foretokens of the end of the 
world, in accordance.with Matt. xxiv. 29. [See 
also pp. 201 sq.—E. R. C.]* 

• [Barnet and Elliott refer this prophecy to* the Era of 
Odoacer, by whom the name and office of the Roman Emperor 
of the West were abolished. In support of this view, Barnes 
thus writes: “ Of the effect of the reign of Odoacer, Mr. 
Gibbon remarks: ‘ In the division and decline of the empire, 
tbe tributary harvests of Bgvpt and Africa were withdrawn; 
the numbers of the inhabitants continually decreased with 
the means of subsistence; and tbe country was exhausted 
by the irretrievable losses of war, famine and p stilence. 
St. Ambrose has deplored the ruin of a populous district, 
which had been ouce adorned with the flourishing cities of 
Bologna, Modena, Reginm and Placentia. Pope Gelarius 
was a subject of Odoacer; and he affirms, with strong ex¬ 
aggeration, that in JBrailla, Tuscany, and the adjacent pro¬ 
vinces, the human species was almost extirpated. One third 
of those ample estates, to which the ruin of Italy is origi- 
nslly imputed, was extorted for the use of the conquerors* 
(ch. xxxvi.). Tet the light was uot wholly extinct It was 
*a third part' of it which was put out; and it was still 
true that some of the forms of the ancient constitution were 
observed—that the Ughtstlll lingered before it wholly passed 
away. In the language of another (Elliott, Hor. Apoc n VoL 
I * p. 383sqq.\ ‘The authority nf the Roman name had not 
yet entirely ceased. The 8enate of Rome continued to as¬ 
semble ai usual. The consuls were appointed yearly—one 
bv the Eastern Emperor, one by Italy and Rome. Odoacer 
himself governed Italy under a title (that of Ptitridan), 
conferred on him by the Eastern Emperor. There sms still 
a certain, though often faint, recognition of tbe supreme 
imperial authority. The moon and tho st irs might seem 
still to shine in the West, with a dim, reflected light la 
the course of the events, however, which rapidly followed in 
the next half century, these too were extinguished. Aft*r 
above a century and a half of calamities unexampled almost 
as Dr. Robertson most truly re pr ese n ts it, in the MMmj «Sf 
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Ver. 18. 

[aXXOUNCKMEITT OF TH* THRU WOES.] 

T«r. 18. An eagle. — Di Witte: “An angel 
in the form of an eagle.” (Thun other commen¬ 
tators.! There is no need arbitrarilj to aug¬ 
ment the symbolical angelic forms. According 
to De Wette, fteoovpavfjfmtt here, as in oh. xiv. 
6, means through the midst of Heaven, But the 
passage cited forms part of a Heaven-scene, 
whilst the one which we are now examining 
occurs in the midst of an Earth-scene. Dflster- 
dieck rejects the opinion set forth by Ewald in 
his first Comm., vix., that the middle space betwixt 
the vault of Heaven and the Earth is intended, 
bat seems to think that his [Diisterdieck’s] own 
explanation—through the meridian altitude of 
Hessen—is identical with that of De Wette. 
(Of coarse, DQsterdieok’s interpretation must be 
taken approximately, the senith being only a 
point, affording no spaoe for the flight of an 
eagle.) [De Wette, it would seem, uses the 
term “ Heaven ” in the sense of the place of 
God’s visible presence, whilst Diisterdieck em¬ 
ploys the word as significant of the firmament 
above us.—Tn.] 

The Three Woes have reference to the subse¬ 
quent three Trumpets ; they are, therefore, en¬ 
tirely new calamities, exceeding the former ones. 
They come as visitations upon the human race; 
they are woes in the strict sense of the term, 
however—as bringing destruction—only to the 
earthly-minded dwellers upon the Earth. 

Interpretations: Ebrard: “The world has be¬ 
come a putrefying carcase; the eagle of judg¬ 
ment flies along, croaking (?) his thrice-uttered 
oeai.” Referring to Matt. xxiv. 28. (Similarly 
Herder, Bohmer, Volkmar.) 

HurasTEWBERa: The eagle hers forms a con¬ 
trast to the dove, John i. 82. “Whether the 
owd, woe, is intended to recall the croaking of 
the raven, as Hofmann supposes, we will not 
undertake to decide.” 

“According to. Joachim, the eagle is Gregory 
the Great.” The same, then, who, according 
to another, was represented by the falling star. 

.Da Lyra applied the eagle to John ; it is cer¬ 
tain that it is Johannean, as a symbol of Apooa- 
lyptic prophecy. (Similarly the Kreuzrittcr, p. 
480.) [See also on pp. 201 sq.—E. B. C.] 

Chap. it. 1. 

FIFTH TRUMPET, OR THE FIRST WOE.* 

Ch. ix. 1. I saw a star fallen from the 
Heaven to the Barth. —Its fall is done; it 

Nations, the statement of Jerome—a statement oonched un¬ 
der the Terr Apocalyptic figure of the text, but prematurely 
prommocod on the first taking of Rome by Alaric—might 
be considered at length accomplished: Ciarissimum terrarum 
tames extinction est —The world’s glorious sun has been ex¬ 
tinguished; or, as the modern poet (Byron, Childe Harold, 
Canto IV.) has expressed it, still nnder the Apocalyptic 
Imagery: 

44 She saw her glories star by star expire,** 

till not even one star remained to glimmer in-the vacant and 
dark night.* ** The passage from Robertson (Charles V. pp. 11, 
12) is: “Ifa man were called on to fix nponaperlod In the his¬ 
tory of the world daring which the history of the human race 
vss the moot calamitous, he would without hesitation name 
that which eltpeed from the death of Theodosios to the 
establishment of the Lombards in Italy.**—K. R. C.] 

* [BUtoct asd Barnes, in accordance with Bishop Newton 
•ad many other historical interpreters, understand by this 


has fallen hither from Heaven to judgment, 
Luke x. 18; Is. xiv. 12. A star —therefore not 
an Angel (Eiohhorn); either good (Bengel) or 
bad (Diisterdieck); certainly not the devil (Bede, 
against which view ch. xii. 9 militates). Ac¬ 
cording to Diisterdieck, the ideas of star and 
Angel are confluent (Ps. ciii. 21; Jer. xxxiii. 
22). Here, however, where distinct symbols or 
conceptions are treated of, the two forms must 
be kept separate. If we suppose the locusts to 
be phantasies originating in psychical gloom, 
we may take the star, which has fallen from 
Heaven, to be repentance without faith, or the 
sorrow of this world—so-called Cain or Judas 
repentance—or the remorse and penance of re¬ 
ligions self-torment, whether clothed in a more 
ancient and mediaeval or a more modern form. 
Comp. John xiii. 80; 1 John iii. 21. 


Trumpet the woes nnder the Saracenic invasions. They 
support this view by considerations such as the follqwing: 

1. The admlxturo of the human with the bestial (vers. 7, 8) 
seems to imply, that the agents in this woe were men. 8. It 
is implied, that they were actuated by a false religion by 
vers. 1-3,11. 3. That they were symbolised by locusts (ver. 

3) indicates (1), that they were from the Orient, Arabia 
especially (see an exceedingly ablo article by Elliott [Hor. 

Apoc^ Vol. I., pp. 420sqq.j on “The Local Appropriateness 
oi Scripture Symbol); (2) that they ravaged In numerous 
and immense armies as succeeding swarms; (3) their d»> 
structivenees. 4. The peculiarities of appearance presented 
vers. 7-10 are strikingly significant of the Saracens : (1) like 
unto horses, they were principally horsemen; (2) crowns like 
unto gold, their peculiar head-drees— turbans adorned with 
gold (Elliott) or yellow (Barnes); (3 )faces like men, Warded; 

(4) hair Wee women, they wore tnelr hair (unlike other mili¬ 
tary nations) long. (“In that most characteristic of Arab 
poems, Antar —a poem composed at the time 1 speak of—wo 
find the mustache and the beard, the long hair flowing on 
the shoulders, and the turban also, are specified: i.340; 

4 He adjusted himself properly, twirled his whiskers, and 
folded up his hair under his turban, drawing it from off his 
shoulders:* i. 169; 4 His hair flowed down his shoulders :* iii. 

117; 4 Antar cut off Maadi*s hair in revenge:’ Iv. 825; 4 We 
will hang him up by his hair:* 11.4: 4 Thou foubmustacMoed 
wretch!’** Elliott); (6) teeth like lions, their ferocity; (6) 
breastplates as qf iron, 44 Sale’s Koran 1L 104, 4 God hath 
given yon coats of mail to defend you in your wars * ** 
(Elliott). 6. The addition of the scorpion (also pointing to 
the Orient) sting , ter. 10, indicates (1) that their agency was 
to be on men, and not as the simple locust figure would have 
Indicated, on vegetation , Ter. 4. (It was the command of the 
Caliph Aboubeker, the father-in-law and successor of Mo¬ 
hammed, In accordance with the spirit of the Koran, issued 
to the Saracens on the invasion of Syria, “ Destroy no palm 
trees, nor burn any fields of corn ; cat down no fruit trees, 
nor do any mischief to cattle, only such as yon kill to eat** 
Gibbon, ch. li.); (2) that it was to be a tormenting, not an 
utterly destructive, agency, ver. 6 (the sting of the scorpion 
is exceedingly painful, hat not ordinarily fatal, see Books 
of Travel generally. In reference to the nature of this woe. 
m thus appropriately symbolised, the following is extracted 
from Barnes): 

[“As applicable to the conflicts of the Saracens with 
Christians (Christendom, the external ChurchX the meaning 
here would seem to be, that the power conceded to those 
who are represented by the locusts was not to cut off and to 
destroy the Church; but it was to bring npon it various 
calamities to continue for a definite period.... In respect to 
this, some remarkable facts have occurred In history. The 
followers of the False Prophet contemplated the subjugation 
of Europe and the destruction of Christianity from two 
quarters—the East and the West—expecting to make a 
junction of the two armies in the Noith of Italy, and to 
march down to Rome. Twice did they attack the vital part 
of Christendom by besieging Constantinople: first, in the 
seven years* siege, which lasted from A. D. 668 to A. D. 676, 
and secondly, in the years 716-718, when Leo the Isaurian 
was on the imperial throne. But, on both occasions, they 
were obliged to retire defeated and disgraced. Gibbon, iii. 461 
seq. Again, they renewed their attack on the West. Having 
conquered Northern Africa, they passed over into Spain, • 
subdued that country and Portugal, and extended their con-1 
quests as far as the Loiro. At that time th»y designed to 
subdue France, and having united with the forces which 
they expected from the But, they intended to make a de¬ 
scent on Italy, and complete the conqneet of Europe. This 
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To him was given, etc. —It is the key of the 
pit of the Abyss, and is given him only after 
nis fall. Repentance was in Heaven at first, 
but, through want of submission, fell to Earth, a 
fallen star , receiving now the melancholy ability 
to open the pit of the Abyss, the demonic domain 
of the lower realm of the dead. On the Abyss, 
comp, the Lexicons. The pit, Qptap, denotes the 
month of the Abyss ; the month being significant 
of the close connection and readily opened com* 
munication between hnman psychical life and 
the demonic domain. 

Different interpretations of the star see in De 
Wette, p. 102 :—(Lyra): Valens; (Grotius): 
Eleasar ; (Herder): Menahem, the son of Judas. 
The Abyss: the fortress Masada. Abaddon: 
Simon, the son of Gorion. A singular inter* 
pretation is given by Alcasar: the Mosaic 
Law. 

According to Hengstenberg, the star is an 
ideal person, a lino of rulers, the last and 
grandest form being Napoleon. Sander: Mo¬ 
hammed and his Islam. Gartner: Arius. The 
Kreuzritter: The hierarch; he regards the 
ascending smoke as enthusiasm and fanaticism. 

[Barnbs (on ch. viii. 10): “A star is a natu¬ 
ral emblem of a prince, of a ruler, of one dis¬ 
tinguished by rank or by talent. See Num. 
xxiv. 17 and Isa. xiv. 12. A star falling from 
Heaven would be a natural symbol of one who 
had left a higher station, or of one whose cha¬ 
racter and course would be like a meteor shoot¬ 
ing through the sky.’* And in loe.: “This de¬ 
notes a leader, a military chieftain, a warrior. 
In the fulfillment of this, we look for the ap¬ 
pearance of some mighty prince and warrior, to 
whom is given power, as it were, to open the 
bottomless pit, and to summon forth its legions.’ 1 

[Alford: “The reader will at once think on 
Isa. xiv. 12: ‘How art thou fallen from Heaven, , 


0 Lucifer, son of the morning!’ And on Luke 
x. 18: ‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
Heaven.’ And doubtless as the personal Import 
of the star is made clear in the following words, 
such is the reference here. We may also notice 
that this expression forms a connecting link to 
another place, ch. xii. 9, in this Book, where 
Satan is represented as cast out of Heaven to 
the Earth. ... It is hardly possible, with Amir. 
Ribera, Bengel and De W., to understand a 
good Angel by this fallen star.” Elliott agrees 
with Alford in regarding him as Satan, whom 
he looks upon as the inspirer of Mohammed. 
(For other views see on pp. 201 sq.)—E. R. C.l 

Ver. 2. And he opened the pit of tne 
abyss. —The smoke. The region of the evil 
conscience in the realm of the dead is a region 
of self* burning, like Gehenna, whence the smoko 
of torment ascends. The Seer knows of a retro¬ 
action of the gloomy feelings of this region on 
the Earth, the more since this region is even to 
be found in the back-ground of an unfree human 
soul-life in this world, lienee there results a 
great darkening of the sun and air. 

Ver. 8. Locusts. —Old Testament types, Ex. 
x. 12-15; Joel i. and ii. In antithesis to natu¬ 
ral locusts; which desolate vegetation, these 
locusts leave unharmed all green things , at¬ 
tacking solely those men who have not the seal of 
Ood. 

The scorpions of the earth.— (Of the 

earth; De Wette: in antithesis to the abyss.) 
See the article Scorpion in Winer, particularly 
the distinction between the Oriental and the 
Italian species. 

Interpretation of the locusts: Longobards, 
Vandals, Goths, Persians, Mohammedans, Jew¬ 
ish xealots. Bede and others: The raging 
of heretics. The Pope and the monks; or, 
Luther and the Protestants (ancient Protest¬ 
ant exposition—in opposition to Bellarmin and 
others), etc. Hengstenberg: Martial hosts, see 
Diisterdieck, p. 828. “He who, like Hebert 
(Die zweile sichtbare Zukunfl Chris ti, Erlangen, 
1850), looks for the literal fulfillment of all these 
visions, expecting, for instance, the actual ap¬ 
pearance of the locusts described in ver. 1 sqq.,* 
certainly does more justicq to the text than 
any allegorist; by reason of a mechanical 
conception of inspiration and prophecy, how¬ 
ever, he fails to recognise the distinction be¬ 
twixt real prophetic matter and poftic forms” 
(Diisterdieck). Remarkable words, if we con¬ 
sider that by allegorists are understood such as 
regard the Apocalypse as a Book of allegoric 
figurative forms. 

Ver. 5. Not kill them, but that they 
shall be tormented [Langb : torment 
them]. —This trait is characteristic; it runs 
through ver. 6: They shall seek death and not 
find it. In itself, this torment is not spiritual 
death as yet; it is, however, so great as to make 
men weary of life. 

Five months. —The reference of the foe 


* “ The fact t*>at such creatures have never yet been wen 
should not makt os conclude, that they never can or never 
will come. In the last times many things, till th*n unheard 
of, shall come to pass—much thitherto unseen shall pw* 
mortal vision.” Thus Hkbket. This mode of apprebewioa, 
however, has nothing to do with inspiration, as DOstsnfiack 
thinks, bnt with literal exegesis. 
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purpose was defeated by the valor of Charles Martel, and 
Europe and the Christian world were saved from subjugation. 
Gibbon iii. 4 s^q. ‘A victorious line of march,* says Mr. Gib¬ 
bon, ‘ had been prolonged above a thousand miles, from the 
rock of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Loire; the repetition 
of an equal space would have carried the Saracens to the 
confines of Poland and the highlands of Scotland. The 
Rhine is not more impassable than the Nile or the Euphrates, 
and the Arabian fleet might have sailed without a naval 
combat into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the inter¬ 
pretation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools 
of Oxford, an i her pulpits mght demonstrate to a circum¬ 
cised people the sanctity and truth of the revelations of 
Mahomet.’ The arrest of the Saracen hosts before Europe 
was subdued, was what there was no reason to anticipate, 
and it even yet perpl -xes historians to be able to account for 
it. * The calm historian,’ says Mr. Gibbon, * who strives to fol¬ 
low the rapid conrse of the Saracens, must study to explain 
by what means the church and state were saved (Torn this im¬ 
pending, and, as it should seem, inevitable danger.' * These 
conquests,' says Mr. Hallam.' which astonish the careless and 
superficial, are less perplexing to a calm inquirer than their 
cessation—the loss of half the Roman empire than the pre¬ 
servation of the rest' ( Middle Agn ii. 3,169). These illustra¬ 
tions may serve to explain the meaning of the symbol—that 
their g< and commission was not to annihilate or root out, 
bat to annoy and afflict. Indeed, they did not go forth with 
a primary design to destroy. The announcement of the 
Mussulman always was, ‘the Koran, the tribute, or tbe 
sword,' and when there was submission, either by embracing 
his religion or by tribute, life wss always spared. ‘The fair 
option of friendship, or submission, or battle,' says Mr. Gibbon 
(iii. 387), ‘ was proposed to the enemies of Mahomet.’ Comp, 
also vol. iii. 463,466 ” 

[6. The length of the woe, five months, i. e. (In the pro- 

{ >hetic calendar) one hand -ext and fifty years —the precise 
ength of the Saracenic invasion (see abstract of Elliott on 

& 201; and also the Note on Prophetic Days, p. 260.—B. 
00 
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months to the popular idea that locusts are wont to 
appear during the five months from May onward 
(Diisterdieck, p. 823 [Alford]), does not preclude 
the symbolical significance of the number. 
Here, too, manifold guesses have been hazarded. 
8ee De Wette, p. 102; Diisterdieck, p. 821 ; 
Ebrard, p. 294; Sander, p. 70. Vitringa thought 
he had found the key to the mystery in the fol¬ 
lowing formula: Each day of each month=one 
year. Bengel defined the month as I 6 If 
years. Hengstenberg saw in the number 5, as 
the number of incompleteness, the sign of half. 
Thus: “ A long time, but not the longest.” 

Ver. 6. Seek death. —“ A terrible counter¬ 
part to the hrt&vfiia of the Apostle, springing 
from the holiest hope ” (Diisterd.1. 

Vers. 7-10. Like horses. —The likening of 
the&eaisfe to horses see likewise in Joel i. and ii. 

As crowns.—Ewald: The antennss . Diis- 
terdieck and others: A jagged elevation in the 
middle of the thorax (?). Hengstenberg: The 
sovereign people- We must not overlook the 
(act, that the figures are modelled from the 
idea, as is often the case in the Gospel parables. 

Their faces as the faces of men. —Ileng- 
stenberg cuts the knot: “Virtually they really 
were the faces of men.” Undoubtedly if they 
were troops of cavalry I 

Ver. 8. Hair as the hair of women — 
Hengstenberg: Suffering their hair to grow at 
will, uncut and untended. Ebrard: “ Mild and 
gentle womanly faces.” By this he under* 
stands, not inaptly, those women whom, as his¬ 
tory shows us, the spirits of the abyss employ 
as tools to decoy many foolB. Yet the text does 
not speak of women’s faces. 

As the teeth of lions. —To terrify—not to 
bite with. Hence the interpretation of Calov. 
and others is wrong: The false doctrines and 
blasphemies with which heretics have rent the 
orthodox Church. Diisterdieck thinks their 
desolating voracity is symbolized; this quality, 
however, should not be portrayed here. 

Ver. 9. As iron breastplates.—Their tho¬ 
raxes. 

The sound of their wings. —Comp. Joel 
ii. 6. 

Ver. 10. Tails Uke scorpions.—Does this 
mean that their tails themselves are like scor¬ 
pions (Bengel and others); or that they, like 
scorpions, have tails (Diisterdieck) ? The ana¬ 
logy of ver. 19 seems to favor the former suppo¬ 
sition. But as we must adhere to the general 
idea of the locusts, the latter view is the more 
probable. 

Ver. 11. And they have a king over 
them. —According to Hengstenberg, this king 
is identical with the fallen star. And certainly 
it is impossible not to perceive a close affinity 
between them. If, however, we regard the 
fallen star, a faithless remorse and penitential 
self-torment, as the beginning of the plague of 
locusts, their king surely must be regarded as 
its consummation —the genius of absolute self- 
torment This symbolical king must likewise 
be distinguished from Satan, for whom Grotius 
and others take him. The comment: An angel 
who is, in a peculiar manner, the head of the 
Abyss (Bengel and others) throws no light on 
the subject 
14 


Abaddon. —See the Lexicons , article *]fa3K. 
It occupies in the Old Testament the same rela¬ 
tion to Sheol as in the writings of the Rabbins 
to Hell. [See Excursus on Hades, p. 364.— 
E. R. C.l 

Apollyon. —With reference to curAfeta. John 
had himself beheld the truest type of the whole 
locust plague in the development of Judas, in re¬ 
ference to whom it must be said that even suicide 
is a seeking of death and not finding it. [See 
Excursus on Hades.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 12. Behold, there come. —On the 
singular, Ipxerat, see Diisterdieck. De Wette 
reads Ipxovrai , with Cod. B. and others. The 
following two woes are, according to the ar¬ 
rangement of the Seer, intensively as well as ex¬ 
tensively greater. The climax, intensively viewed, 
may be Btated as follows: Penitential self-tor¬ 
ment; the spiritual death of heresy; consum¬ 
mate apostasy. Extensively defined: An inflic¬ 
tion of torment upon such men as have not the 
seal of God; an infliction of death upon the 
third part of men ; and, moreover, double hurt¬ 
fulness; an apparent general fall into destruc¬ 
tion by the reception of the mark of the Beast. 
See ch. xiv. 9-11. 


Ver. 13 sqq. 

SIXTH TRUMPET, OR THE SECOND WOE.* 

In consequence of the omission of the utter¬ 
ances of the seven Thunders, oh. x., the esoteric 
sketch of the cycle in question is incorporated 
in the sixth Trumpet. And this makes it possible 
to regard the sixth Trumpet as a double Trumpet. 


• [Elliott and Barnes, in accordance with Bishop Newton 
and many other distinguished historical interpreters, under¬ 
stand by the events under this Trumpet the Woe of the 
Turkish invasions (see pp. 201 sq.). The following is an 
abstract of the alleged parallelism between the prophecy 
and history, in view of which this view has been adopted 
and supported. (In tho arrangement of tho points, the plan 
of Barnes has been, in great measure, followed.) 1. The 
place <f departure: ver. 14 declares this to bo tho Euphrates; 
it is a well known tact, that the Turks wont forth from this 
river on their career of conquest. 2. The four Angels , ver. 
14: Barnes explains this by referring to the fonrlbld divi¬ 
sion of tho old Turkish Empire, previous to the outpouring 
on the remains of the Roman Empire, into four Kingdoms— 
Persia, Kerman, Syria and Roum ( Gibbon, ch. lvii.); Elliott 
discards this and all similar divisions, and suggests that the 
number four was chosen either (a) in accordance with the 
propriety of the figure as indicating that there would be a 
general outpouring, in correspondence wi'h the four winds 
which are the proverbial representatives of all winds, or else 
(b) as indicating that the tempest Angels (ch. vii. 1) loosed in 
the Saracenic woe were subsequently bound at the Euphrates. 
3. The preparation, ver. 16: the Turkish Empire, having its 
seat about and to the East of the Euphrates, had long been 
growing in power and fitness to subdue the Eastern Roman 
Empire; long before their attack upon tfie latter, they had 
become the most powerful nation on the earth (see Gib¬ 
bon, ch. lvii.). 4. Bound and loosed, vers. 14, 16; it is a 
matter of surprise that the powerful Empire which bad sub¬ 
dued the East should so long have refrained from moving 
westward; it would seem as though they had been restrained 
by some superior power. 6. The material of their armies: 
ver. 16 implies that this was cavalry, the well known prin¬ 
cipal element of the Turkish hosts. 6. Their numbers: ver. 
lft, two myriads of myriads; the Turkish armies were im¬ 
mense. Gibbon says (ch. lvii.): “ The myriads of Turkish 
horse overspread a frontier of six hundred miles, etc.” (It 
is probable, if this hypothesis be correct, that the number 
relates to the entire number engaged throughout the period 
of the invasions.) 7. The numeration: by myriads, ver. 10: 
it is one of the peculiarities of the Turks to speak of num¬ 
bers, not as we do, by thousands, but by tomans (myriads), 
“ so that it is not without his usual propriety of language 
that Gibbon speaks (os in the quotation in tho preceding 
division) of 4 the myriads of Tuikish horse'” (Elliott). 8. 
Their personal appearance: ver. 17, breastplates/cry, hyar 
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It is half the Trnmpet of heresies; half the 
Trumpet of beginning apostasy. Hence the teeond 
woe is continued through ch. x. to ch. xi. 14. 
Hence, also, it results that the teeond woe is in 
two stages. At the end of the first stage, men do 
not repent of the works of their hands, ch. ix. 
20; at the end of the seoond stage, there is at 
least a repentance of fear, ch. xi. 13. Still it 
must be observed that the section consisting of 
obs. x. and xi. to rer. 14 is representative of an 
entirely new cycle—* cycle connected with the 
preceding section only from oh. xi. 7. The connec¬ 
tion between the two consists in the fact, that in 
ch. ix. we have to do with the spiritual end of the 
course of the world; in ch. xi. 7 sqq., with the 
spiritual beginning of the end of the world . , Thus 
at the revelation of the consummate offence, the 
precursory offences form themselves into a unit. 
See 2 Thess. ii. 7, 8. 

Ver.* 18. A voice from the four horns.— 


Not from God, “ behind the altar.*' The four 
horns of the altar denote the complete, all-sided 
protective power of the altar. From the same 
altar on which the prayers of the saints were 
perfected (ch. viil. 8-5), the signal that they 
have been heard goes forth. The earth is now, 
in its sealed ones, prepared by voices and thun¬ 
ders and lightnings and an earthquake of the 
spiritual life; the greatest temptations may, 
therefore, now be let loose. The distinction be¬ 
tween these new and great temptations and the 
foregoing ones is at the same time expressed. 
That which the voioe from the horns of the altar 
Bays, is, of course, to be traced back to Divine 
decision. According to Diisterdieck, the misap¬ 
plication of the horns to the four Gospels (Zeger 
and others) may have even occasioned the read¬ 
ing— four horns. Nevertheless, four, as the 
number of completeness, is not devoid of signifi¬ 
cance in a correct apprehension of the passage. 


cinthi.it and sulphureous Daubus remarks: “From their 
flr.it appearance, the Ottomans hare affected to wear warlike 
apparel of scarlet, blue and yellow." ». The heads of the 
horses as the heads of lions, ver. 17; Indicative (1) of thdir 
strength and fierceness—those were well-known character¬ 
istics of the Tnrki-Oi cavalry; (2) not only of the character¬ 
istics, but of the titles of the heads or leaders; Gibbon writes 
(ch. IviU: “ The namo of Alp Arslan, the Valiant Lien, is 
expressive of the popular idea of the perfection of man; and 
the successor of Togrul Bey displayed the fierceness and 
generosity of the royal animal. He passed the Euphrates, 
and entored Caesarea, etc." Elliott remarks (vol. L, p.498): 
“This kind of title, which reminds one of those of the Ame¬ 
rican Indians, scorns to have been common among the 
Turkmans. 8o Kizil-Arslan , the Red Lion, a chief contem¬ 
porary with Togrul Bey; and again Kilidge Arslan (Noble 
Lion) ete.;" and again he writes (p. 610): “So Rycaut on 
the Turks, ch. xxi.: ‘ The Tnrks compare the Grand Seignor 
to the lion, aud other kings to UUle dogs.* " 10. Out of their 
mouths, etc., ver. 17. Barnes remarks: “This is Just such a 
description as would be given of an army to which the use 
of gunpowder was known. Looking now npon a body of 
cavalry in the heat of an engagement. It would seem, if the 
cause were not known, that the horses belched forth smoke 
and sulphureous flame;’* the use of fire-arms by the Turks 
lu their invasion of the Eastern Empire is one of the estab¬ 
lished facts of history. 11. The destructint agency, ver. 18: 
Not only did the Tnrks use Jlre-arms, but to this agency, 
more IH” to aught else, was their success due, as appears 
from the following remarks of Gibbon in reference to the 
■lege of Constantinople, ch. lxviii.: “ Among the Implement* 
of destruction, he (the Turkish Sultan) studied with peculiar 
care the recent ana tremendous discovery of the Latins; aud 
Ills artillery surpassed whatever had yet appeared io the 
world. A founder of cannon, a Dane or Hungarian, who 
had almost starved In the Greek service, doserted to the 
Moslems, and was lHssrally entertained by the Turkish Sul¬ 
tan. Mohammed was satisfied with the answer to his first 
question, which he eagerly pressed on the artist: ’Am I 
able to cast a cannon capable of throwing a ball or stone of 
sufficient site to batter the walls of Constantinoplef I am 
not igno'out of their strength; but were they more solid 
than those of Babylon, I could oppose an engine of superior 
power: the position and management of that engine mast 
be left to your engine rs.’ On this assurance, a foundry 
was established at Adrtanople, the metal was prepared, and 
at the end of throe months Urban produced a piece of biass 
ordnauce of stupendous and almost incredible magnitude; a 
measure of twelve palms Is assigned to the bore; and the 
stone t»ullet weighed above six hundred pounds. A vacant 
place before the new palace was chosen for the first experi¬ 
ment; but to prevent the sudden and mischievous effects of 
astonishment and fear, a proclamation was issued that the 
cannon would be discharged the ensuing day. The explo¬ 
sion was felt or heard in a circuit of a hundred forlongs; the 
ball, by the force of gunpowder, was driven about a mile; 
and ou the spot where It fell, it buried Itself a fathom deep 

In the ground.The same destructive secret had been 

revealed to the Moslems, by whom It was employed with 
the superior energy of seal, riches and despotism. The great 
cannon of Mohammed has been separately noticed—an im¬ 
portant and visible object In the history of the times. But 
that enormous engine wa-» flanked by two fellows almost of 
equal magnitude; the long order of th« Turkish artillery 
was pointed against the walls; fourteen batteries thundered 


at once on the most accessible places; and of one of them It 
was ambiguously expressed that It was mounted with one 
hundred and thirty guns, and that it discharged one hun¬ 
dred and thirty ballets. From the lines, the galleys, and 
the bridge, the Ottoman artillery thundered on all sides; 
and the camp and city, the Greeks and the Tnrks, were 
involved in a cloud of smoko which could only be dispelled 
by the final deliverance or destruction of the Roman empire.* 
In view of such historical facts, Elliott remarks: “ It was to 
' the fire and the smoke and the sulphur,’ to the artillery 
and firearms of Mahomet, that the killing of the third part 
of men, ».the capture of Constantinople, and by ednse- 
quence the destruction of the Greek empire, was owing.* 
12. FYnoer in their tails, ver. 19: on this Elliott remarks! 
“ A horse-tail to denote a rulerl Strangs association 1 Un¬ 
likely symbol! Instead of symbolising authority and rale; 
the tail is in other Bcriptnres put in direct contrast with the 
head, and made the representative rather of the subjected 
and the low. Besides which. It Is not here the lordly how's 
tall, but that of the horse. Who could ever. A priori, have 
conceived of such an application of it 7 And yet among the 
Turks ... that very association bad existence, and still ex¬ 
ists to the present day. ... It is the ensign of one, two or 
three horse tails that marks distinctively the dignity and 
power of the Turkish Pasha." Barnes remarks: “Hie 
image before the mind of John would seem to have been 
that he saw hones belching ont fire and smoke, and—what 
was equally strange—he saw that their power of spreading 
desolation waa connected with the tails of the horses.’’ IX. 
The number, the third part of the men. ver. 18: this Elliott 
explains as indicating the overthrow of the Eastern, or ossa- 
third of the entire, Empire. Barnes writes: “No on* in 
reading the accounts of the wan of the Turks; and of the 
ravages which they have committed, would be likely to feel 
that this is an exaggeration; It is not necessary to suppose 
that it is literally accurate." 14. The time of oosstinmasses — 
a day, hour, month and year, ver. 15: this period in the pro¬ 
phetic calendar, on the ordinary hypothesis of regard mg the 
prophetic year as consisting of three hundred and sixty days, 
would equal throe hundred and ninety-one yean and thirty 
days. Elliott, however, calls attention to the fact, that the 
term employed is not the prophetic *aipo«, but enavroc: bo 
therefore hypothesizes that the Julian year was in tended, 
and thence deduces as the period contemplated, reckoning 
twelve hours to the prophetic day (comp. John. xi. 9>, tbrse 
hundred and ninety-six years, one hundred end eighteen 
days. The Turks, according to Abnlfeda, went forth from 
Bagdad on their career of Western conquest on the 10th of 
Dznulcaad A. H. 448, which corresponds with January lift, 
4*. D. 1067; from this to May 29th, 1463, the date of the fell 
of Constantinople, Is three hundred and ninety-six years, 
one hundred and thirty days; or counting to Mav 16th, fibe 
day on which the investment was completed, the f ss tisth 
day of the siege, we have the exact prophetic period. Con¬ 
cerning the fortieth day, we have the “ unintended exposi¬ 
tory words (of Gibbon): 'After a siege of forty days, tbo 
fete of Constantinople could be no longer averted.”* H 
The effect, vers. 20,21: It is notorious that, previous to tbo 
Turkish woe, nominal Christendom waa sunk in a condition 
of (l) demon worship (the Invocation of saints), (2) idolatry 
(Image worship), (8) murder* (bloody persecutions). (4) see*- 
caries (incantations and preteoded miraclesX (o) f micati o mt 
(abounding impurities), (6) thefts indulgences, masses, efe.) ; 
and it is equally notorious that this woe was not followed bf 
general repentance.—E. R. C.] 
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Other interpretations of the four horns see in 
Dosterdieok, p. 332. How important it is that 
the trials should not break out before their set 
time, appears from the fact, that the Angel of 
the sixth Trumpet may loose the four bound 
Angels only upon a higher order. The same 
truth is demonstrated by the co-operation of the 
sixth Angel. Offences mutt come. 

[The following, abridged from Elliott (Vol. I., 
pp. 481 sqq.), is worthy of consideration: 44 When i 
a voice of command issued from the Throne, or 
some divinely commissioned Angel, it was an 
intimation that it originated from God; but 
when proceeding from pome other local source, 
H was indicated that the ^locality whence the | 
voice proceeded was one associated with sin to 
be punished (comp. Gen. iv. 10; xxxi. 38; Isa. 
lxvi. 6; Hab. ii. 11; James v. 4). So here, a 
cry commissioning judgment from the mystic 
incense Altar indicates that that Altar had been 
a scene of special sin. But this explanation is 
only partial. It would seem as if guilt had 
been contracted in respect of some ritual in 
which the horns of the Altar were concerned. 
There were three such services in the Mosaic 
ritual. The first two were the occasional atoning 
services for sins of ignorance; the third that of 
the Annual Atonement. In all these cases, some 
of the blood of the sacrifice was put on the horns 
of the Altar (comp. Ex. xxx. 10; Lev. iv. 8-7, 
13-18; xvi. 1-18). It was thus that Hezekiah 
made atonement for Israel after its apostasy 
under Ahaz (see 2 Chron. xxix. 20-24). This 
rite of Atonement having been performed, the 
promised reconciliation with God followed. 
From the Temple, and Altar, and each blood- 
bedewed horn of the altar, a voice, as it were, 
went forth, not of judgment, but of mercy; in¬ 
stead of summoning destroying armies against 
Judah from the Euphrates, it staid them (comp. 

2 Chron. xxxii. 21; Isa. xxxvii. 33, 34). Thus 
direct was the contrast between Israel’s case 
under Hesekiah, and that of Christendom as 
here figured. And now when, after the judg¬ 
ments of successive Trumpets, the Seer heard a 
voice denouncing judgment yet afresh from the 
Jour horns of the golden Altar, what could he in¬ 
fer but this, that in spite of the previous fearful 
rebukes of their apostasy, neither the priesthood 
nor the collective people, at least of this third 
of Christendom, would have repented. More 
particularly, as the rite had special reference to 
the sins connected with the incense Altar itself, 
it was to be inferred that those sins would be 
persisted in: to wit the abandonment of Christ 
in His character (1) of the one great propitiatory 
Atonement, and (2) of the one great Intercessor; 
and thus the sin would be graven even on the 
four horns of the golden Altar , and their one and* 
common voice, or that of the intercessorial High 
Priest from the midst of them, would pronounce 
the fresh decree of judgment: ‘Loose the four 
Angels to slay the third part of men.’ ”—E.R.C.] 
Ver. 14. Icooaa the four angels.—The 
number four being the number of the world, the 
four symbolical angels represent the collective 
spirit of the world, collective heathenism, in its 
infection of Christianity and transformation of 
Christian truths into powerful lies, 2 Thess. ii. 
These angels are, therefore, neither bad angels 


(Bede, Diisterdieck and others), nor good ones 
(Bossuet), nor destroying ones (He Wette, 
Ebrard), if, by such, personal beings are under¬ 
stood. As symbolic forms they are, beyond 
question, evil spirits—yet in angelic shape; as 
it were in the angelic shape of the one Satanic 
mask of an Angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 14) in four 
world-forms. Different interpretations of the 
quaternary see in Diisterdieck, p. 333. 

At the great river. —We doubt not that the 
hither bank of the great river Euphrates has an 
import similar to that of Babylon, yet without 
coinciding with Babylon. Babylon is a peculiar 
configuration of the spiritual river Euphrates; 
that river, the general basis and condition of 
Babylon— spiritual Babylon as the sphere of 
historical Babylon. 

Different interpretations: Parthian armies 
against the Romans; Roman armies against 
Jerusalem; Tartars, Turks (the Angels being 
their commanders). The Euphrates, the Tiber; 
Babylon, Rome (Wetstein). The Euphrates, the 
border of Abraham’s land, or of the .Roman 
empire. 

Aocording to Diisterdieck, the mention of the 
Euphrates is merely schematio&l [schematisch], 
as the region whence plagues usually came in 
the Old Testament—the Assyrians, for instance. 
Insignificant enough 1 

Ebrard : 44 Almost all ancient Protestant exe- 
getes discover in this passage a prediction of 
Mohammedanism. Grotius, Wetstein, Herder, 
Eichhorn and others think it prophetic of the 
army of Titus, which destroyed Jerusalem. De 
Wette, with Ziillig and Ewald, occupies the 
ground of 4 fancy.’ ” 

In opposition to these historical conceptions, 
a just reference has been made to the superna¬ 
turalness of the martial hosts portrayed. Diis- 
terdieck will not listen to any allegorical appre¬ 
hension of this supernaturalness, and so, ac¬ 
cording to him, these armies are still more 
incomprehensible than those of the locusts. 
Aocording to Gartner (p. 466), the two hundred 
millions of horses are two hundred millions of 
devils—hosts of Satan, amongst whom the fana¬ 
tical faith of Islam, symbolized, as he contends, 
by the Euphrates, originates. The horsemen 
are such men as are borne away by the horses. 

Ver. 16. The four angels were loosed. — 
The resistance hitherto made by the power of 
truth is withdrawn. 

Prepared for the hour, etc.— Beautifully 
expressive of the certainty that these trials, like 
all hateful things in the world, have their ap¬ 
pointed time, and that time only, Luke xxii. 68. 

To slay the third part of men. —Only 
spiritual slaying can be meant here, as is fur¬ 
ther indicated by 44 the third part,” three being 
the number of spirit, oh. viii. 7-12. 

Ver. 16. And the number. — Two hundred 
millions [two myriads of myriads']. He did not 
himself count the hosts, but heard the number 
through the voioe of prophecy ; this fact makes 
the number more than ever significant. It be¬ 
ing impossible to conoeive of an army of this 
size, Bengel has added together all the Turkish 
armies of more than two centuries; Hengsten- 
berg sees an allegorical collective designation of 
all armies in the number; whilst Diisterdieck 
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takes it as schematical [schematisch] —that is to 
say, denoting, like the army, nothing definite. 
But, manifestly, the number itself is allegorical. 
The myriad is indicative of an enormous number; 
the formula, myriad times myriad , denotes the in¬ 
finite productivity of the figures; and, finally, 
the binary is significant of an antithesis, either 
of positive and negative offences, or of dogmati¬ 
cal and ethical heresies. 

Ver. 17. And thus I saw the horses.—In 
the vision, he adds, probably because the mon¬ 
strosity of their appearance necessitates a slight 
reminder of the fact that, we have here to do 
with allegorical forms; an assumption which 
Diisterdieck, in his horror of allegory, endeavors 
to refute. 

And those who sat on them. —The hones 
are of prime importance (see above); their ricfers, 
however, are first described. In this place the 
riders bear the colors of the horses, as the 
horses the colors of the riders in ch. vi. 

Having breastplates. —According to Bengel 
and others, the riders are here referred to; ac¬ 
cording to Diisterdieck and others, the words, 
having breastplates , ' refer to both horses and 
riders. This view is contradicted, in the first 
place, by the impossibility of putting the idea 
into execution; and, furthermore, by the antithe¬ 
sis between the colors of the breastplates and 
the destructive stuff issuing from the mouths of 
the horses. Many hypotheses have been founded 
on the colors of the breastplates, see Diisterdieck, 
p. 337. On vdKtvOot see Ebrard. He conjectures 
that this color was dark brown ; it cannot but be 
seen, however, that it must correspond with the 
color of smoke. Diisterdieck would have it that 
“ dark red ” is the corresponding color. 

As the heads of lions. —Not actual lions’ 
heads. A cruel and terrific aspect cannot be 
meant by this, according to Diisterdieck, because 
it “ would undoubtedly correspond better with 
the allegorical exposition.** 

It is likewise denied that there is an allegori¬ 
cal meaning to fire, smoke, and brimstone. 
The combination is, most certainly, found in vol¬ 
canos in natura. The significance of these forms, 
however, appears from the following other pas¬ 
sages : ch. xiv. 10, 11; xix. 20; xxi. 10. For 
different interpretations, see Diisterdieck. The 
view of Calov., who finds the three substances 
associated in the Koran, is particularly striking. 
Other singular exegeses are those of Grotius 
(burning torches), Hengstenberg and Bengel 
(the murderous spirit and wanton destructive¬ 
ness of soldiers). It is worthy of note that the 
same materials which oompose the erring 
spirit of this world, create the hellish torment 
of the next: the fire of fanaticism; self-disso¬ 
lution in ambition and self-seeking; demonic 
irritability—inflammability. 

Ver. 19. For the power of the horses.— 
They are hurtful in a two-fold manner; with 
their mouths and with their snake-like tails. 
Their principal power, however, is in their 
mouths. On the futile application of this double 
figure to the fable of two-headed serpents or am- 
phishsense (Wetstein, Bang., Herder), seeDiisterd. 

Other interpretations: Bengel: Reference is 
had to the turning of the Turkish oavalry, to the 
sudden detriment of their pursuers. 


Hengstenberg interprets the hurtful power in 
the tails as significant of the insidious malignity 
of martial hosts; for fiery wrath, warlike ter¬ 
rors, and the like, pervade the visions of the 
fifth and sixth Trumpets particularly, according 
to him. 

Grotius: The tails are indicative of foot sol¬ 
diers [on the backs of the horses, behind the 
horsemen]. 

Sander: They dragged the teachings of their 
false prophet behind them. 

Volkmar*has even applied this passage to the 
kicking out of the horse behind. 

The after-effects of all heresies consist in the 
fact that they poison morals and manners, intro¬ 
ducing a destructive element into Christian so¬ 
cial life especially, and thus issuing in psychical 
and physical evils. 

Ver. 20. And the rest of the men, who 
were not killed by these plagnes. —The Seer 
distinguishes between the specific destruction of 
a third of mankind by the fatal horses and the 
general corrupt condition of the human race. 

Repented not. —Comp. ch. xvi. 11. Their 
conversion should show itself in a specific ab¬ 
stinence from religious and moral transgressions. 
The works of their hands, therefore, do not di¬ 
rectly denote their whole conversation and walk, 
but those characteristic sins in which, of a truth, 
their whole walk was reflected. It has been 
maintained that idols are thereby indicated, as 
their own manufacture (Hengstenberg, Duster- 
dieck); but the first object—ra daipovia —stands 
in the way of this view. This first object is, in¬ 
deed, of prime importance to the Seer. The 
meaning is as follows : subtile demon-worship, 
symbolized by subtile idol-worship offered to im¬ 
ages of the most diverse materials; see 1 Cor. x. 20. 

Which neither see, etc. —Compare the 
analogous passages in the Old Testament [Pss. 
cxv. 4-7; cxxxv. 15-17; Is. xlvi. 7; Jer. x. 5; 
Dan. v. 23]. 

Ver. 21. Of their eoroeries. —The poison- 
mingling, as the word might likewise be under¬ 
stood, is already contained in the preceding 
murders. 

Ebrard : “Sorcery is to be understood as se¬ 
ductive enchantments.** The reason alleged in 
support of this view, vis., that true sorcery is a 
sin against God, whilst the present passage treats 
of injuries inflicted by man upon his brother man, 
is, however, of insufficient weight. All gross (poi¬ 
son-mingling) and all refined sorcery is conjoined 
with injury to one’s neighbor. The terms are, 
doubtless, symbolical throughout; Gal. v. 20. 

“ It is clear that the author is thinking of hea¬ 
then.” De Wette (similarly Diisterdieck). Truly, 
the author regards all the things mentioned, 
even in respect of their most subtile conception, 
their most subtile manifestation in Christendom, 
as heathenish. 

[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THU SEVENTH SEAL AND 
THE TRUMPETS.] 

By the American Editor . 

[The very position of the Seventh Seal, se¬ 
parated as it is from the others by the vi¬ 
sions of chap, vii., should lead us to suppose 
that it is sui generis; and a careful conside¬ 
ration of its development supports aud enforces 
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Ibis supposition. The most rational hypothesis, 
as it seems to the Am. Ed., is that it includes 
the Trumpets and the Vials; there is no strong 
disjunctive at the beginning of either ver. 2 or 
6, such as would certainly have been employed 
had the Seal closed with ver. 1 or 5, and no such 
disjunctive occurs until ch. xviii. 1. This hypo¬ 
thesis is not only in accordance with the mani¬ 
fest indications of the phraseology, but it avoids 
the supposition that a Seal was opened without 
any thing being revealed under it, and it also 
gives unity to all that follows, and to the whole 
complex vision. 

In the view of the writer, the opening of the 
first five Seals discloses the general course of 
history to the time of the second Advent—false 
Christs, war, dearth, aggravated mortality, to¬ 
gether with the persecutions of the saints; the 
opening of the sixth reveals the events imme¬ 
diately preceding the Advent (see pp. 178 sq.); 
the seventh is the Seal of Judgment (also termi¬ 
nating in the Advent), in which, under the Sym¬ 
bol of Seven Trumpets (indicating the going 
forth of Jehovah against the enemies of His peo¬ 
ple, comp. Num. x. 9; xxxi. 6; Josh. vi. 4, 5; 
*1 Chron. xiii. 14; Jer. li. 27, etc.), are revealed 
the woes to be visited upon the sinful and per¬ 
secuting world-power;* the last Trumpet de¬ 
velops into the seven Vials.f 
That the opening of the Seal was to be de- 
fojfed, is consistent with God's dealings in judg¬ 
ment—sentence against an evil work, ordinarily, 
is not executed speedily (Ecc. viii. 11); and not 
only so, but it is intimated, (ch. vi. 10, 11), that 
there should be delay until a certain period (or 
number of tnartyrs) should be completed. 

The length of this period of delay being unre¬ 
vealed, the time of the beginning of the Trum¬ 
pet-blasts can be determined only by the occur¬ 
rence. It becomes a most interesting and im¬ 
portant question : Have any of these blasts been 
given, or are they all still future ? The writer 
most acknowledge that, after a careful conside¬ 
ration of the principal views that have been pre¬ 
sented, he has been constrained to the conclusion 
that the scheme of interpretation advocated by 
Elliott and Barnes is substantially correct (see 
foot-notes on pp. 205 sqq.). The points of 
resemblance between the symbols and the 
events of history, especially as portrayed by 
the infidel Gibbon, are too many, too striking, 
and too exact, to allow the thought that they are 
merely fortuitous. It would seem as though God 
had raised up the great historian just mentioned 
to perform a work for the Bible and the Church, 

* [These judgments, in the opinion of the Am. Ed., com- 
BMoeed after the Woman had become the lfarlot —after the 
unholy alliance between the Church and'State. Bee ou ch. 
nil— E. R.C.] 

t [“There were to be seven TnGnpets sounded, and nnder 
the seventh Trumpet seven Vials poured out. The numeral 
resemblance of these to the seven trumpet blasts sounded on 
■*ren successive days against the ancient Jericho , and which 
were followed on the seventh day by seven compassing* of 
its wails, till on the last the wall fell down, and entrance 
was given to Israel into that first city of the promised Ca¬ 
naan (Josh. vi. 3-16)—this interesting resemblance, I say, 
has been noticed by Ambrose Ansbert in old times, and in 
more modern times by Vitringa, and other Apocalyptto in¬ 
terpreters after him. It almost seemed as if some power 
wvre marked ont hereby as the New Testament Jericho; 
vhnae domination opposed, and whose overthrow would in¬ 
troduce the saints* enjoyment of the Heavenly Canaan.” 
*uaon, YoL L, p. 319.—JB. R. C.J 


which could not have been so effectually per¬ 
formed by a friend—at times it seems as though 
he were writing history, purposely for the elu¬ 
cidation of prophecy. The language of Barnes 
in reference to the correspondence between the 
events of the sixth Seal and the history of the 
Turkish iuvasion, as described by him, may be 
equally applied to the correspondence between 
the entire series of symbols and his descriptions 
of all the invasions which historical interpreters 
have adduced as fulfilling these symbols: “ If 
Mr. Gibbon had designed to describe the con¬ 
quests of the Turks as a fulfillment of the pre¬ 
diction, could he have done it in a style more 
clear and graphic than that which he has em¬ 
ployed ? If this had occurred- in a Christian 
writer, would it not have been charged on him 
that he had shaped his facts to meet his notions 
of the meaning of the prophecy ? ” 

It must be acknowledged that there are diffi¬ 
culties connected with this interpretation; that 
there are some points where the symbol and the 
event adduced as realising it, do not seem exactly 
to harmonize. It may be remarked that, in 
view of the imperfection of our reoords of his¬ 
tory, and the partial ignorance of individual in¬ 
terpreters, even of that which is imperfectly re¬ 
corded, such discrepancies are to be expected— 
indeed, it is matter of surprise that they are not 
more numerous and important. In fact, one of 
the influences that led the writer to adopt, in the 
main, the scheme of Elliott, was the exhibit of 
objections by Alford. Thoughts, such as the 
following, arose in his mind: If these are the 
only objections that can be adduced by an aoute 
and learned opponent, they are tantamount to 
an acknowledgment that in the far more nu¬ 
merous and important matters presented in the 
scheme, there is complete resemblance between 
the Symbol and tho event; and if this be so, 
either these discrepancies will disappear on a 
more thorough investigation of our historical 
reoords, or else they will serve to show that on 
the points at issue our records are themselves 
imperfect. The first of Alford’s objections is to 
Elliott’s interpretation of the third part (see p. 

201). He remarks, “It is fatal to this whole 
class of interpretations that it is not said: the 
hail , etc., were east on a third part, but that the 
destruction occasioned by them extended to a 
third part of the earth on which they were cast. 

And this is most expressly declared to be so in 
this first case by all green grass being destroyed, 
not a third part of it” (ch. viii. 7). Now, El¬ 
liott’s hypothesis concerning the third part is 
deduced from a most careful comparison of ch. 
viii. 7-12 with the acknowledged facts of his¬ 
tory. It is notorious that four successive hordes 
of enemies did, in the Fourth and Fifth centuries, 
burst upon the Roman Empire, their ravages be¬ 
ing almost entirely confined to a third, or the 
Western division , thereof; and it is manifest, also, 
that these ravages did, as to their general fea¬ 
tures, most Btrikingly fulfill the requirements of 
the symbolization—the first invasion being on 
the inland provinoes, the second on the mari¬ 
time portions, the third on the rivers ami foun¬ 
tains, the fourth affecting the governors, the fu- 
minaries of that third part (see pp. 205sq.j. In 
view of the general agreement, which is like that 
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of the mountain shadows on the bosom of tbe 
Lake of Geneva and the mountains themselves, 
it seems legitimate to conclude that the symbol 
shadowed forth the fact, and that the third part 
of the former was designed to indicate (when 
the event should occur) the third part of the 
smitten empire. If this be so, then, when it is 
said that hail fell upon the earth, we may un¬ 
derstand tbe prophecy as meaning that it fell 
upon that third part; and, be it observed, there 
is no undue straining of language in suoh an in¬ 
terpretation, for certainly there is no disagree¬ 
ment between a prophecy that Great Britain 
shall be smitten, and the fact that Scotland re¬ 
ceives the blow. And still further, by the third 
part of the trees and all the grass, we may un¬ 
derstand the trees and the grass of that smitten 
third part. 

Another objection is that Elliott’s scheme fails 
to give any satisfactory explanation of the ex¬ 
emption of the sealed from the torment of the 
fifth plague (ch. ix: 4). So far as Elliott is con¬ 
cerned, the objection is well taken. This does 
not imply, however, that an explanation cannot 
be given consistent with the scheme. Whilst 
historical records do give us the general informa¬ 
tion that the citizens of those countries which 
had been the seat of the old Roman Empire did 
suffer fearfully from the Saracenic invasions, 
they are almost totally silent as to the fate of 
individuals; from historical investigation it is im¬ 
possible to determine who were the sealed, and 
what was their condition during the ravages of 
the Saracens. Alford writes: 44 In the very 

midst of this corrupt Christianity, were at that 
time God’s elect scattered up And down; and it 
is surely too much to say every such person es¬ 
caped ecathless from the Turkish (Saracenic) 
sword.” If from other points of resemblance 
between the Symbol and the Saraoenio woe (and 
there are many such which cannot be challenged, 
see pp. 207 sq.), the identity between the object of 
prophecy and that woe can be established, then 
it is not 44 too much to say,” especially in view 
of the absence of all proof to the contrary, that 
God did, according to His promise, preserve His 
sealed ones from the torment which was visited 
upon the unsealed. 

Another objection is brought against Elliott’s 
interpretation of the crowns like unto gold (ch. ix. 
7). 44 Elliott tries to apply it to the turban ; but 

granting some latitude to the or£<f>avoi, the byoioi 
Xpvofa will hardly bear this. The appearance 
of a turban, even when ornamented with gold, is 
hardly golden True; but a yellow turban 
(Barnes) might be described as like to gold. Cer- 
taiply Alford, who interprets fiery and sulphure¬ 
ous tver. 17) as meaning red and light-yellow , 
should have no objection to this explanation. 

Alford again writes: 44 1 cannot forbear no¬ 
ticing, as we pass, the caprioe of historical in¬ 
terpreters. On the command not to kill the men, 
etc., in oh. ix. 6, Elliott says: 4 t. e., not to an¬ 
nihilate them as a political Christian body.’ If 
then the same rule of interpretation is to hold, 
the present verse (6) must mean that 4 the poli¬ 
tical Christian body ’ will be so sorely beset by 
these Mohammedan locusts, that it will desire to 
be annihilated, and not find any way. For 
surely it cannot be allowed that the killing of 


men should be said of their annihilation as a 
political body in one verse, and their desiring to 
die in the next, should be said of some thing 
totally different, and applicable to their indivi¬ 
dual misery.” The propriety of tbe criticism of 
the distinguished commentator may be allowed, 
and yet it be shown to have no foroe against the 
historical scheme. In chs. 1.—lit. of the immortal 
history of Gibbon, we have described the rise, 
the conquests, and the decline of the Saracens. 
In the grand features of history as therein set 
forth, wo perceive the similarity to the complex 
symbol of ch. ix. 1-11. Prominent amongst 
these features is the fact that though the Mo¬ 
hammedan conquerors tormented, they never to¬ 
tally destroyed the political combinations of 
Christendom. In Europe they were as an in¬ 
vading army encamped—they were never able to 
take Constantinople ; although they ravaged the 
country around Rome, they were restrained from 
the capture of the Imperial City; in their ad¬ 
vance upon Christendom from the Pyrenees, they 
were driven back by Charles MarteL Even in 
Spain, where for centuries they held dominion, 
they never completely extinguished either the 
Spanish nationality or the organized Church. 
In Syria, where their first conquests in Christen¬ 
dom were made, although their sceptre has 
passed away to the Turks, we still find nominally 
Christian communities substantially as they 
were organized in the days of the Saracens. 
44 After the revolution of eleven centuries, the 
Jews and Christians of the Turkish Empire en¬ 
joy the liberty of conscience which was granted 

by the Arabian Caliphs.All the oriental 

sects were included in the common benefits of 
toleration ; the rank, the immunities, the domes¬ 
tic jurisdiction of the patriarchs, the bishops, 
and the clergy, were protected by the civil 

magistrate.The captive churches of the 

East have been afflicted in every age by the 
avarice or bigotry of their rulers; and the 
ordinary and legal restraints must be offensive 
to the pride or the seal of the Christians” (Gib¬ 
bon, ch. li.). From the beginning, these com¬ 
munities have been tormented , but not destroyed. 
And not only so, but from the days of the 
Caliphs their preservation as organized commu¬ 
nities, having a peculiar dress, has been in ac¬ 
cordance with the policy of their rulers—they 
are thus more easily kept in subjection, and are 
separated from Moslems as inferior and tribu¬ 
tary. The very preservation of these communi¬ 
ties has in all time subjected them to torment, to 
official exaction and popular contumely and per¬ 
secution. Is it not most natural to suppose that 
ft® political communities they have desired anni¬ 
hilation ? 

The last objection urged by Alford is against 
Elliott’s interpretation of oh. ix. 19. 44 Well 
may Mr. Barker say (Friendly Strictures) : ‘An 
interpretation so wild, if it rotates not itself, 
seems scarcely oapable of refutation.* Happily, 
it does refute itself. For it is convicted, by al¬ 
together leaving out of view the power in the 
mouths, which is the principal feature in the 
original vision; by making no reference to the 
serpent-like character of these tails, but being 
wholly inconsistent with it; by distorting the 
canon of symmetrical interpretation in making 
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the head* attached to the tails to mean that the 
tailt are symbols of authority, etc.” The force 
of the criticism is admitted, and yet, like the 
preceding, it bears not against the historical 
scheme. The following is suggested as possibly 
the true explanation of the verse alluded to. 
On opening Webster’s j Dictionary we find the 
following as the second definition of Basilisk: 
“In military affair* , a large piece of ordnance, 
so called from its supposed resemblance to the 
serpent of that name, or from its size. This 
cannon carried an iron ball of 200 pounds 
weight, but is not now used.” Such were the 
cannon with which the Turks moved to the as¬ 
sault of Constantinople. These long, serpent¬ 
like instruments of destruction, dragged breach 


foremost in the rear of the companies that served 
them, might well have been described in symbol 
as tails, like unto serpents having heads; and the 
power by whioh the Turkish armies breached the 
walls of Constantinople, and thus subjugated the 
Eastern third of the old Roman Empire (ch. ix. 18), 
was in these tails and the mouths of these heads. 

It should be remarked, in conclusion, that the 
resemblance contemplated in this Note is not 
merely between the individual symbols and 
the events which have been adduced as fulfill¬ 
ing (hem respectively, but it is a resemblance be¬ 
tween the entire series regarded as a whole, and 
the entire course of history—it extends to the 
relations of the symbols to each other, their suc¬ 
cession and mutual proportions/—E. R. G.] 


SECTION FOURTH. 

The Seven Thunders, or Seven Sealed Divine Voioes; the mystery of mysteries, 
as mediatory of the end of the world. 

Chapter X. and Chapter XI. 1-14. 

(Transition to Part Second.) 

A. —VEILED HEAVEN-PICTURE OP THE SEVEN THUNDERS. 


Chap. X. 1—11. 


a. The Angel of the Time of the End. 

1 And I saw another 1 mighty [strong] angel come down [descending] from [out 
of] heaven, clothed with a cloud: ana a [the*] rainbow was [ om . was] upon his 
head, and his face was [om. was] as it were [om. it were] the sun, and his feet as 

2 pillars of fire: and he had [having 8 ] in his hand a little book [scroll] open 
[opened] : and he set his right foot upon the sea, and his [the] left foot [om. foot] 

3 on [upon] the earth, and cried with a loud [great] voice, as when [om. when] 
a lion roareth: and when he had [om. had] cried, [ins. the] seven thunders uttered 
[spake] their voices. 


b. % The seven Thunders as mysterious Mediations of the Time of the End. 

4 And when 4 the seven thunders had [om. had] uttered [spake] their voices [om. 
their voices], 4 1 was about to write: and I heard a voice from [out of—ins. the] hea¬ 
ven saying unto me [om. unto me], 8 Seal up [om. up] those [the] things which the 

5 seven tnunders uttered [spake], and write them not. And the angel which [that] I 
saw stand [standing] upon the sea and upon the earth lifted up his [ins. right 7 ] 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 1. *AAX©r ic ground!emir omitted by some minuscules. [It Is omitted by B*. and P. Critical Editors give it 
with It A.C.-E.R.C.J 

* Ter. 1. The article is firmly established. [Critical Editors generally giro it with R . 1 A. B*. 0.; Bee. et aL omit with 
L7. P.-E. R. C l 

• Ver. 2. [Crit. Eds. generally give i\*v with R. A. B*. C. P.. etc.—B. R. 0.] 

4 Ver. 4. Cod. R. reads oaa [Instead of 5re]. An exegetlcal substitution. 

* Ver. 4. An addition of the Rec. [Om. by crit. Eds. with R. A. B. C. P-etc.—E. R. 0.] 

• Ver. 4. [Lsch., A If, Treg., Tisch., with R. A. B*. C. P M etc., omit fiot; Lange retains.—B. R. CU 

1 Ver. 6 . An omission of the Rec. [Given generally in acc. with R. B*. C. P.; omitted by A.—E. R. C.J 
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6 hand to [ins. the] heaven, And sware by him that liveth for ever and ever [into 
the ages of the ages], who created [ins. the] heaven, and the things [ins. in it] that 
therein are [om. that therein are], and the earth, and the things [ins. in it] that 
therein are [om. that therein are], and the sea, 8 and the things [ins. in it] which are 
therein [om. which are therein], that there should be [om . there should be] time 

7 [%pw<>s] [ins. shall be] no longer [or not yet (obxht larat)] : But in the days of 
the voice of the seventh angel, when he shall be^in [should be about] to sound 
[trumpet], [ins. is also finished] the mystery of God should be finished [om. should 
be finished], as he hath [om. hath] declared [ins. the glad tidings (sb^ppiltm)] to 
his servants the prophets. 

e. Second ', new Calling of the Seer , m order to the symbolical Preparation and eyMbolical Anmmtktm 

of the Time of the End. 

8 And the voice which I heard from [ins. the] heaven [ins. I heard] spake [speaking 1 ] 
unto [with] me again, and said [saying 9 ], Go and [om. and] take the little book 
[scroll] which is open [opened (to r^e^yfiivov)] in the hand of the angel which [that] 

9 standeth upon the sea and upon the earth. And I went [ins. away] unto the angel, 
and [om. and] said unto [saying to or telling] him, [om. ,— ins. to] give 10 me the 
little book [scroll]. And he said [saith] unto me, Take it, [om. it,] and eat it up; 
and it shall make [om. make— ins. embitter] thy belly bitter [om. bitter], but [m. 

10 in thy mouth] it shall be in thy mouth [om. in thy mouth] sweet as honey. And 
I took the little book [scroll] out of the angel’s [om^ angel’s ] hand [t/w. of the 
angel], and ate it up ; and it was in my mouth sweet [om. sweet] as honey [in*., 
sweet]: and as soon as [when] I had eaten it, my belly was bitter [embittered 11 ]. 

11 And he said [they say] 1 * unto me, Thou nr;st prophesy again before [or concern¬ 
ing 18 ] many peoples, and nations, and tongues, and kings. 

• V«r. 0. Kal r}jr 9d\axr<rav [*ai rd iv avrjj] is omitted by R*. [and also by A.—B. R. C.J 

* Ver. 8. [Critical Editors give AaAowo-avarul Xeyovoav with R. A. B*. C. P., etc.—JL E. C.l 

10 Ver. 9. (Critical Eiitors generally give hovvax with R. A. B. C.; Hoc, with P., gives E. R. 0.1 

11 Ver. 10. [Cod. R. gives eytixia-Oif .— E. R. C.J 

u Ver. 11. The reading, kiyovaiv, although strongly attested, might have originated In a consideration of theco- 
operation of the voice and the Angel. [Loch., Alf., Treg-Tisch., with & A.B, give Aryct is supported by P. 

The former reading, against Lange, is adopted above.—E. R. C.J 

l * Ver. 13. [For the force of ivt with the dative, see Winer, $ 48, and the grammars and lexicons generally. Tfae 
Am. Ed. has inserted the alternative translation in dcference-to the distinguished authorities by whom it is supported. 
In his own Judgment, the proper translation is before (possibly in a hostile sense), as in his opinion, it should be, Hehx. 
28. In confirmation of this opinion in the case In Hebrews, it should be noted that those condemned to death under the 
Mosaic law, were executed before (in the pretence qf) the witnesses. (Comp. Deut. xvii. 6,7; xiii. 6-9; Acts vii. 68).- 
B. R. C.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The picture of the prevailing impenitence of 
the generality of men, or of the ruling world as 
a whole, leads (as in Matt. xxiv. 87) to the an¬ 
nouncement of the end of the world itself. The 
end of the world is brought on, however, not 
simply by the development of human corruption 
into a readiness for judgment, but, rather, by 
the development of the Kingdom of God over 
against man’s corruption, and, most of all, 
by the development of the conflict between the 
two. 

It was to be expected that the Apocalypse 
would contain a revelation of the history of the 
Kingdom of God, its development, advances and 
reforms. And this revelation was made to the 
Seer in the voices of the seven Thunders. But 
the Prophet was commanded to seal those voices; 
he was forbidden to write them. This trait is, 
unmistakably, a special sign of the Divine origin 
of our Book ; no imitator, no apocryphal apooa- 
lyptist would have thought of this holy silence, 
and still less would he have consented to ob¬ 
serve it. 


The fact that the Thunder-voices betoken a 
new revelation, an advance of the Kingdom of 
God, and, relatively, a reform , is proved by the 
thundere of Sinai; by the thunder which heralded 
God’s answer to Job (ch. xxxvii. 2); the de¬ 
scription of Israel’s redemption amid thunder 
and lightning in the prophecy of Zechari&h (ch. 
ix. 14); the voice of thunder over Christ as He 
prayed in the Temple (John xii. 28)—the voice 
which said : I have glorified My name, and will 
glorify it. A reference to the charismatical ele¬ 
ment, in the name of the Sons of Thunder, is also 
appropriate here. [See foot-note %, p. 62.— 
E. R. C.] 

Now why was the unfolding of this bright 
side of the Kingdom of God, the succession of 
seven holy reforms, not written? 8chleier- 
macher regrets the omission of a revelation of 
this sort. The Spirit of revelation wisely with¬ 
held it* The Seer might hear the seven Thnn- 
ders; but the writing of them might have been 
prejudicial to the free development of New 
Testament times. The example of the gross 
misinterpretations of Old Testament prophecj 
lay at the door. Moreover, this was not to be a 
section of prophecies, in the more general sense 
of the term, but a closed [gescUouen] Apoos• 
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lypse. Yet the Seer was permitted to communi- 
eate a few features, in exoteric form, which fill 
up this space. 

The Heaven-picture of this cosmical and eoole- 
siastio history of the seven Thunders is opened 
by the appearance of a strong Angel, Who de¬ 
scends from Heaven clothed with a cloud—the 
rainbow above His head. These attributes 
strongly resemble the picture of Christ at His 
coming, as elsewhere portrayed (ch. i. 15; Dan. 
x. 6) ; the last terms— HU face as the sun, and 
HU feet at pillars of fire —being particularly 
suggestive of the appearance of Christ in the 
first chapter. We'may, therefore, say that the 
same relation which is sustained by the Angel 
of the Lord, in the Old Testament, to the first 
Parousia of Christ, is borne by this Angel to 
His second Parousia. It is the manifestation of 
the New Testament figure of Christ in the fore¬ 
tokens of His power. This Angel, in the might 
and victorious confidence of His appearance, re¬ 
minds us of the Archangel Michael; as the au¬ 
thor of the seven Thunders or reformations, He 
suggests the dispensation of the Holy Ghost. 
There is also a close connection between the 
seven Spirit-forms of the Holy Ghost (Is. xi. ; 
Rev. L), and the seven revelation-forms of Christ 
in archangclic shapes (1 Thess. iv. 16). Christ’s 
reformatory breaches through the old form of 
the world are, in their personal features, con¬ 
flicts and victories of the Archangel Michael (ch. 
xii. 7) ; in respect of their ideal effects of Di¬ 
vine origin, they are Pentecostal seasons of the 
diffusion of the Holy Ghost. 

But as this strong Angel is related to the ap¬ 
proaching cad of the world, so also is the little 
book in His hand thereunto related. Three books 
are associated in the Apocalypse. The first is 
the book of the course of the world, in its re¬ 
lation to the end of the world (ch. v. 1). The 
last is the book of life, as the book of God’s 
Church which is to be perfected at the end of 
the world (ch. xx. 15 ; xxi. 27). Between these 
two, comes the book of the world’s end, the re¬ 
velation of the events of the approaching end of 
the world. The first book was closed with seven 
8eals; this book, on the other hand—a little 
book, because the last things shall come in the 
quick succession of a catastrophe and epoch—is 
unrolled, opened. Relatively it is reflected in the 
everlasting Gospel (ch. xiv. 6), the Gospel as the 
glad tidings of the final ourypia with which a 
blissful eternity begins—in contradistinction to 
the Gospel of Salvation in the midst of time . 
For the tidings of the last day are to believers a 
Gospel themselves; not, indeed, really another 
one (erepov. Gal. i. 6), but the final metamor¬ 
phosis and glorification or spiritualization of the 
first Gospel, Luke xxi. 28. 

The Angel sets Ms right foot upon the sea, and 
kit left upon the land. The right one on the sea, 
for it is from the sea, from surging, popular 
life, that the last and mightiest crises arise, ch. 
xiiL That Antichristianity which is from the 
earth will be a secondary affair. 

The setting of His feet on the sea and on the 
land denotes, not simply and in general His 
power over the whole earth, but also, particu¬ 
larly, flis power over the two opposite funda¬ 


mental forms of its spiritual life—earth and 
sea; theocracy and world. 

His cry is a great one; His voice as that of a 
lion. The lion, from of old, is significant of the 
warlike and victorious epochs or transruptions 
of the Kingdom of God in the history of the 
world, Gen. xlix. 9. When Satan goes about as 
a roaring lion, he does but imitate the voice of the 
true Lion. He gives utterance to a lie as to his 
power and as to his courage. The lion-voice of 
the triumphant Christ then seems immediately to 
branch out into the seven Thunders of His refor¬ 
matory witnesses. The fact that these Thunders 
are, in the most special degree, mediatory of the 
end of the world, is evident from all that follows; 
why their voices, their ideal revelations were not 
written, we have seen above. Here a very spe¬ 
cial sealing takes place, for reformers must walk 
by faith, not by sight. The result, however, is 
summed up by the Angel in His dread oath con¬ 
cerning the imminent end of the world. A more 
powerful expression of the assurance of the Di¬ 
vine Spirit, the confidence of prophetic faith, in 
regard to the approaching end, could, we ven¬ 
ture to assert, scarcely be conceived of. The 
right hand of the Angel is lifted toward Hea¬ 
ven. The oath is an oath by Him Who liveth 
from eternity to eternity, and Who, as the Crea¬ 
tor of all things, defines the measure and limit 
of all creaturely vital movements toward the end. 
Mark xiii. 82. There shall be no more time 
(xpfooq [Xei7/rw*=respite]); from the term de¬ 
fined by the Angel, t. e., from the opening of the 
seventh Trumpet, the Katpdg, the catastrophe of 
the end of the world shall begin. They are days, 
numbered days—the times of the voice of the 
seventh trumpet. In those days, the mystery 
of God, the specifio mystery of the Father (Mark 
xiii.), shall be fully accomplished. 

The fact that the time of the seven Thunders 
forms the transition to the final period of the 
world, i. e., also to the Second Part of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, is evident from the circumstance that the 
section of the seven Thunders can be inserted 
between the sixth and seventh Trumpets, whilst 
a complete and minute survey of the section 
leads to the expectation that the Antichristian 
time must follow directly upon the seventh 
Thunder. Another proof that a general turn in 
affairs now takes place, is involved in the fact 
that the same voice from Heaven that spoke to 
the Seer in ver. 4, as well as at the beginning 
(ch. i.), now commands him to take the little 
book out of the hand of the Angel. The Angel 
gives him the book, direqting him, at the same 
time, to eat it (comp. Ezek. iii. 2), and telling him 
that it will cause him bitter pain in his belly, 
but will in his mouth be sweet as honey. The 
Seer forthwith experiences the truth of the An¬ 
gel’s words. 

Apocalyptio things have a wondrous charm. 
To the honey-like sweetness of the little book in the 
mouth, that enormous mass of literature testifies, 
which is engaged in the eating of it. But who¬ 
ever has, with some degree of understanding, 
appropriated the little book, is greatly pained 
within him by its startling perspectives and 
images. A termination is then put to all idyllic 
conceptions of the future and the end of the * 
world. 
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But by the eating of the book the Seer is 
doubly as muoh a Prophet as before. As he has 
prophesied oonoerning the course of the world, 
down to its end, so he must now prophesy of the 
end itself, in the course of the world, in accord¬ 
ance with the words: Thou mutt prophesy 
again, concerning many peoples, and nations , 
and tongues , and kings . The universal peoples’ 
life is now to form the foreground of his pro¬ 
phecy. By way of preliminary, however, an 
Earth-pioture is annexed to this commission, in 
which the general effect of the seven Thunders 
is reflected. That is, it forms, in its conjunction 
with the seven Thunders, the transition from 
the course of the world to the end of the same. 

[abstkaot or views, etc.] 

By the Am. Editor . 

[Elliott regards the entire section, ch. ix. 20— 
xi. 15, as referring to “ The Reformation, as occur¬ 
ring under the latter half of the Sixth Trumpet: 
including the antecedent history, and the death, 
resurrection, and ascension, of Christ’s two sack¬ 
cloth clothed Witnessesthe whole period extend¬ 
ing from “A. D. 1453-1789.” He interprets ch. x. 
as indicating the beginning of the Reformation— 
the strong Angel is Christ-, His adornment in an¬ 
tithesis to the antichristian claims of the Pope¬ 
dom ; the opened little scroll , the opened Bible; 
the Seer himself the symbol of Luther and the 
reformed clergy; the sweetness m the mouth, the 
delight following the personal reception of thp 
opened Gospel; the embiftering t the woes follow¬ 
ing the promulgation before peoples, etc. ; the 
prophesying again , the resumption of evangelical 
preaching, which had been almost entirely re¬ 
linquished; the seven Thunders , the Papal bulls; 
the sealing , the non recognition, publication, and 
action upon those bulls as of authority. The 
AngeVs oath he interprets as follows: “ There 
shall be time no longer extended, vis., to the myste¬ 
rious dispensation of God which has so far per¬ 
mitted the reign of evil, including the power of 
Papal Rome’s mock thunders; the seventh Trum¬ 
pet’s era being its fixed determined limit—*« For 
in the days of the seventh angel, when he shall 
sound, the mystery of God shall be finished.”* 

Barnes, as to the general interpretation of ch. 
x^ agrees with Elliott, save that in reference to 
the AngeVs oath he adopts the view put forth by 
the latter in his earlier editions, viz.: “ That the 
time (of the consummation) should not yet be; 
but in the days, etc, ” 

Stuart writes: u The impression made on 
my own mind by oh. x. is, that the design of it 
is to show in an impressive manner that the vi¬ 
sion respecting this book with seven Seals (ch. 
v.) is just now at its close, that nothing more re¬ 
mains but the sounding of the seventh and last 
Trumpet, and that this shall speedily take place, 
ovk£ti xp6vn$ tarcu , ver. 6. With this seems also 
to be joined another object, viz., to introduce this 
final catastrophe with all the solemnity and de- 

• [The interpretation of the oath above is that given in the 
6th edition. In this edition Elliott writes, «* Another pro¬ 
posed interpretation, 1 that the time shall yet be,* which in my 
earlier editions I adopted from other preceding Interpreters, 
appears to me on reconsideration to be on grammatical 
grounds inadmissible; since I cannot find authority for in 
meaning gt, in that sense of our English word yet or as 


monstration of its importance, which the nature 
of the case seemed to require. - The destruction 
of the Temple and City of God, and also the de¬ 
struction of the Jewish nation, were events such 
as cannot often happen, and when they do, it is 
intended that they shall make a deep impression. 
The new commission which John receives (ver. 
11) seems to be a circumstance which obviously 
contributes to show, that his former vision of 
the sealed book was now at its close or oom- 
pleted, and that he needed new directions for the 
further discharge of prophetic duty. The con¬ 
tents of th6 book are not sealed. He devours 
them, i. e., he reads them with avidity, in order 
that he may know what they contained; and 
then he is told, that he must prophesy again re¬ 
specting many nations and people, and tongues 
and kings. Thus, when the last or seventh 
trumpet shall have sounded, his task will still 
proceed; while the soene is entirely changed in 
respeot to those whose destiny is predicted.” 
Concerning the seven Thunders he remarks, 
*< What was declared in the voice of thunder was 
ominous of the oatastrophe near at hand. En¬ 
tire silence (represented by the sealing) is neither 
commanded nor observed. . . . What the seven 
Thunders most probably deolared fully to John, 
he is restrained from writing down, etc.” 

Wordsworth regards the Angel as represent¬ 
ing Christ, the items of description setting forth 
His exoellenoios ; the seven Thunders, as signs of 
His power and indignation, representing the con¬ 
summation of God’s judgments ; the little scroll 
as containing a prophetic episode unrolled by 
Christ; the eating as indicating, that the Seer 
made it his own; the oath as implying 44 that 
there shall be no longer any delay or respite for 
repentance to the wicked, or postponement of 
reward to the righteous, save only in the days of 
the last Angel;” the act of swearing as indi¬ 
cating that on aocount of the overflow of ini¬ 
quity, even in the Christian Church, the world 
would begin to doubt the truth of Christ’s uni¬ 
versal sovereignty, and as designed to put aa 
end to such doubts. 

Alford regards ch. x. 1—xi. 14, as “ episodi¬ 
cal and anticipatory.” This section, which re¬ 
lates to things still future, he represents as con¬ 
sisting of two episodic visions, that of the Little 
Book , and that of the Two Witnesses. In respect 
of the former, he regards the Angel as an angelic 
minister of Christ; the symbols with which he is 
accompanied (those which surrounded the Throne 
of God in oh. iv. 2sqq.) as betokening 41 judg¬ 
ment tempered with meroy, the character of fait 
ministration, which, at the same time that it pro¬ 
claims the near approach of the completion of 
God’s judgments, furnishes to the Seer the book 
( little scroll) of his subsequent prophecy, the fol¬ 
lowing out of God’s purposes of meroy.” In his 
judgment the meaning of the Thunders, whilst 
they form a complete portion of the Apocalyptic 
machinery, is not revealed, and is by ns andis- 
ooverable. The xpfo<K of the oath he regards 
as that of oh. vi. 11; the intent of the oath be¬ 
ing to declare that the delay there referred to is 
at an end. 

Lord regards the Angel as representing the 
Ministers of the Reformation ; the seven Thunders 
as denoting violent expressions of thought tnd 
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passion by those addressed (** one of the first 
and most violent of these thunder utterances was 
a false pretence to inspiration, and expression 
of the persuasion that the period had arrived for 
the final overthrow of Antichrist and establish¬ 
ment of the Redeemer’s millennial Kingdom ”); 
the solemn oath of the Angel, as a response to these 
thunder voices, designed to correct their error, 
denoting the answer by Luther and the reform¬ 
ers, from Scripture, to errorists, showing that 
the time of the millennial Kingdom was not yet 
to be; the Seer as symbolising the reformed 
Church, to which the ministry extended the open 
Gospel symbolized by the little eeroU; the prophe¬ 
sying as indicating the fulfilling by the members 
it the Churoh “ the office of witnesses for God in 
the presence of Antichristian rulers and nations.” 

Glasgow. —The period indicated by the vision 
of oh. x. is the beginning of the Gospel age; 
the Angel is Christ; the voice at a lion roaring 
is Christ’s commission to preaoh; the teven 
Thunders are the voices of the disciples proclaim¬ 
ing the*truth; the direction to seal the Thunders 
indicates that the proclamations of the Church 
are not inspired and therefore not to be incor¬ 
porated in the Canon; the oath implies a term 
and end of the seven Thunders; the opened 
scroll is the Bible (the revealed Word of God), 
the reception of which is sweet to the taste, and 
yet fills the Christian soul with sadness; the de- 
elaration **Thou must prophesy , etc.” announces 
the communication of the New Testament pro¬ 
phetic gift, to the ministry symbolized by John, 
and the extension of the prophetio commission 
as to all people.—E. R. C.] 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ver. 1. This is as little the beginning of an 
inter-scene as ch. vii. Some confusions result¬ 
ing from the misapprehension of those who so 
regard it, see in Diisterdieck, p. 842. Likewise cu¬ 
rious disoussions concerning the stand-point of 
the Seer. If he was transported to Heaven in 
eh. iv. 1, how could he see the Angel come down 
from Heaven? De Wette has rightly limited 
that more definite transportation to Heaven to 
the contemplation of the heavenly Throne-soene. 
Duaterdieck “retains,” with Ewald, “the hea¬ 
venly stand-point.” According to this, John 
must finally have oome down to earth with the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Hengstenberg has re¬ 
marked, with justice, that there is no question 
of exclusive localities here.* [Alford remarks 
—“The place of the Seer yet continues in Hea¬ 
ven,” calling attention to the fact that, in ver. 
9, he is represented as going away (dw t'/Mov), i. e* f 
from his former place.—E R. C. j 
Another strong angel.—The other Angel is 
distinguished as the strong one from the foregoing 
Angels of the Trumpets. It does not follow 
from the laxvp6v that he should be specially 
distinguished from the Iaxvp6g of ch. v. 2 (after 
Bengel and others). We have called this Angel 
the angelio image of Christ, preceding His speedy 
Parous ia. This, undoubtedly, is not, in the 

strictest sense, Christ Hjmself, as Bede and many 
others maintain; but neither is the conception 

_* [“The presence of John in Heaven mast be understood 
p wmeriy not exclusively.' 9 Hengstenberg.—Ta.] 


of a mere Angel that which is presented in the 
text (in accordance with Diisterdieok and others). 
Diisterdieck: “ The very style of the oath (ver. 6) 
is inappropriate to Christ.” Bengel remarks, on 
the other hand: “ The Apocalypse makes a dis¬ 
tinction throughout between the Father and 
Christ.” 

Clothed with a eloud. —“ The cloud cha¬ 
racterizes the Angel as a messenger of Divine 
judgment” (comp. ch. i. 7; Hengstenb., Eb- 
rard [so also AlfordJ). It has, however, a much 
more general significance, as is evidenced by the 
cloud at the Transfiguration and the Ascension. 
It denotes, in general, the mysterious veiling of 
the Divine and heavenly glory from the human 
eye on earth. 

[And the rainbow npon hla head.— 

“ The (jJ) well known, ordinary* rainbow ; indi¬ 
cating, agreeably with its first origin, God’s co¬ 
venant of mercy.” Alford. —E. R. C.] 

[And hla feoe aa the sun. —See chs. L 16; 
xviii. 1. Indicative not merely of His mani¬ 
fested glory, but of His light-giving, life-giving 
power. The sun in the solar system is the no¬ 
blest and most glorious symbol of Christ in His 
relations to the Universe.—E. R. C.] 

Hia feet aa pillara of fire. —This feature, 
also, is interpreted as indicative of judgment, aa 
in oh. i. 15. An antithesis to the rainbow is, 
doubtless, presented. That, however, is not 
simply a token of covenant grace in general; it 
is also a sign or guaranty of a continuing exist¬ 
ence of the world until the end. Here too, then, 
it is a sign that the end of the world has not yet 
arrived. The sun-like radiance of the face de¬ 
notes, like the revelation of God itself, both grace 
and judgment. * Diisterdieck very correctly ob¬ 
serves that the end of the world embraces both 
judgment and redemption. Aretius applies the 
cloud to the incarnation of Christ—Christ’s 
flesh. 

Ver. 2. In bis hand a little eoroll. —Ben¬ 
gel : In his left hand, see ver. 6. Why a little 
book [scroll] ? See above. Three different ex¬ 
positions are cited by Diisterdieck, p. 846. [Al¬ 
ford : “ That [the seven sealed scroll) was the 
great sealed roll of God’s purposes; this but one 
portion of those purposes.” Glasgow: “This 
book applies to the whole oontents of the Bible, 
which, though the greatest of books in charac¬ 
ter, truth, beauty, and importance, is compara¬ 
tively a small Book in bulk, and thus adapted for 
use, translation, circulation, and universal pe¬ 
rusal”—E. R. C.] 

Opened. —It is open, as the unrolled conclu¬ 
sion of the book opened by the Lamb. 

Sea and earth neither denote simply that 
the tidings brought by the Angel are for the 
whole earth (De Wette), nor are they significant 
merely of power over the whole earth (Ewald); 
the expression likewise embraces the contrast 
of sea and earth in their symbolical import. 
Christianity recognizes the truth and the false¬ 
hood on both sides of the contrast—ecclesiastical 
authority and political national life—and rules, 
without party-spirit, over both parties. 

Interpretations of the antithesis: Bengel: Europe 
and Asia. Hengstenberg: The sea of peoples 
and the cultivated world, etc. —All of whioh Dfis- 
terdieck denominates allegorizing . 
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Ver. 8. With a great voioe. —According to 
Bengel, the purport of the voice is given in ver. 
6 ; according to Diisterdieok, its purport cannot 
be determined. We regard it as the unitous 
source of the seven Thunders; hence it is as lit¬ 
tle definitely intimated as the purport of these. 
The “threatening character” [Ewaid, Dusterd.] 
of the cry is interpolated in the description. 

The seven thunders. —The symbolical idea 
of the thunder is presupposed by the Son of 
Thunder . The number of the Thunders is dis¬ 
tinctly stated— seven —being the number of a full 
cycle ^designated by us as the cycle of the Re¬ 
formations). The article accompanies the ex¬ 
pression of this definite totality. The Old Testa¬ 
ment type of the Divine manifestation is most 
distinctly contained in the seven Thunders, Ps. 
xxix. 

Different interpretations of the seven Thunders 
and their purport: Seven roaring heavens; se¬ 
ven Spirits of God; identical with the seven 
Trumpets; the oracles of the Prophets; the 
blessed mystery of the new world (Hofmann); 
curses ; the seven crusades ; seven future acts 
of God ; terrible judgments on the persecutors 
of the Church. [For other interpretations see 
Abstract of Views on pp. 218sq.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 4. And when the seven thunders 
spake. —They have, therefore, a verbal purport, 
as distinct and diverse revelations. “In ac¬ 
cordance with the command, oh. i. 11, John was 
about to write what the thunders had spoken.” 

I was about to write,—t. e. f he entertained 
this idea in the vision—an idea, however, which 
would have been the basis of the future act. 

A voioe from heaven.— From this also it 
is evident that the Seer is no longer thinking of 
himself as in Heaven. He was but momentarily 
in Heaven, by virtue of a special, higher trans¬ 
portation of his spirit. Diisterdieck strangely 
supposes that he was still in Heaven, but that 
the voice sounded from the interior [Tiefe, depth] 
of Heaven. [“ From this it does not follow that 
the Seer is on earth, any more than in ver. 1.” 
Alford. Had the Seer been in Heaven, it is evi¬ 
dent that he must thus have spoken to indicate 
that the voice OAme not from Earth , but with 
authority,— E. R. C.] 

8eal.—According to Hengstenberg, this has 
reference merely to this place (in the Book!). 
For various and, in part, curious explanations 
of the commandment not to write the voices, see 
Diisterdieck, p. 350. 

Ver. 5. Lifted up his right hand. —Gen. 
xiv. 22 ; Dan. xii. 7. Symbolism of the sacred, 
heavenly consciousness and certainty of the oath; 
see Deut. xxxii. 40 and ot her passages. [“ Jesus, 
the faithful and true Witness, has here left, for 
the guidance of His people, a pattern according 
to which they should be adjured when called to 
give evidence in a court of justice—not by the 
idolatrous act of kissing a book, but by lifting 
the right hand in appeal to the living and true 
God, that what they speak is truth.” Glasgow. 
—E. R. C.l 

Ver. 6. By him that liveth.— God the Fa¬ 
ther, by virtue of His economy, alone has know¬ 
ledge originally of the time and hour of the Pa- 
rousia (Matt. xxiv. 86); this knowledge He has 
here communicated to the New Testament “An¬ 


gel of the Lord.” Every xP^C or period closes 
with a Kotpdc or epoch; and this is particularly 
true of the final age. , 

Interpretations: Simply the cessation of time; 
cessation of the time of grace ; a chiliastic mea¬ 
sure of time—a non-chronus (! Bengel: Close of 
the non-chronus—between 1,000 and 1,100 years 
—the year 1836); most commentators: the com¬ 
mencement of the fulfillment of the mystery of 
God; see Diisterdieck, pp. 851 sqq.—“ The time 
of the seventh Trumpet.” 

[The view of Alford, viz., that the w 

that of ch. vL 11, seems to the Am. Ed. to be the 
true one. It was there declared to the souls un¬ 
der the altar that they should rest tri xP^wv. 
The season referred to, manifestly, was that 
of world domination — to be followed by 
the avenging of the martyrs. In this pas¬ 
sage the Angel declares, *Ori xp^ vo ^ ovstn 
karat.* It seems hardly possible to avoid the 
conclusion that those xp^ vm are one and the 
same. And this interpretation is in accordance 
with truth elsewhere revealed. It would seem 
as though the judgments under the first six 
Trumpets, although the beginnings of coming 
woe, are rather judgments calling to repentance. 
The avenging , properly speaking, does not take 
place until the last Trumpet. This the writer 
supposes to be the period of the great tribulation — 
a tribulation from which the Saints are to be ex¬ 
empt, a period in the beginning of which their 
humiliation is to end (comp. Matt. xxiv. 21,22; 
Luke xxi. 86; Rev. iii. 10; see also Add. Com. 
under ch. vii. 14). Then is finished the pvarfp 
(uov (see Add. Comm, on ch. i. 20) the glad 
tidings of which had been declared to the Pro¬ 
phets (ver. 7).f—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 7. In the daya of the voice.—The 
fact that days are still spoken of, after the cessa¬ 
tion of time has been proclaimed, can he ex¬ 
plained by the distinction of xp6 v °S * n< * C* 
but not, with De Wette, by the remark that the 
stand-point of the vision is not strictly preserved. 

The myatery of God.—The mystery of the 
last things, announced by the Prophets; in a 


• [According to Middleton On the Greek Article i. 3,3 (re¬ 
ferred to by Elliott, Vol. II, pp. 125 sq.) the absence of tbs 
definite article is supplied by the feet that the copula k the 
verb substantive (see Acts xxill.6; John v. 9; John xix. 14; 
Mark xi. 18; John v. 1).—E. B. 0.] 
f [It is well worthy of consideration whether there Is sot 
a connection between this section of the Apocalypee and 1 
Cor. xv. 61, 52. It is difficult to imagine that in two Books, 
both written under the Inspiration of the Holy Ghost, tbs 
manifest parallelism between the pwrr^fnor and the lest 
<rakmy$ and the glad tidings announced in the one, and the 
ixwrnfpiov and the last <roAwiy£ and the glad tidings rekma 
to In the other, should have been merely fortuitous. Nor a 
there aught in the events described under these last Trumpets 
to forbid onr regarding them as one and the same. Oertalsly 
there is nothing inconceivable in the idea that the period of 
vengeance upon the persecutors of the samta, should be that 
In which the heirs of the first resur r ect ion should be abed 
from the dead, and, together with living saints, be r emoved 
to some place of safety (see Excursus on the First Besurrefr 
tion, ch. xx. 5, 6). It may also be remarktd that this hypo¬ 
thesis does not Involve the id**a that the Apocalypse ws* 
written before the Epistles to the Corinthians. It should he 
remembered that the Trumpets were introduced into the 
Apocalyptic vision, In fell accordance with the imagery of 
preceding 8cripture, as indicating the going forth of Jeho¬ 
vah for the deliverance of His people, and for the eXecot "® 
of Judgment upon their enemies. It should therefore axcite 
no surprise that the Apostle Paul should, under the inspira¬ 
tion of the Spirit, have referred to a period as that of tas 
last Trumpet, which in the mors complete revelation to 
John should be so described.—K. R. C.J 
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wider sense the eschatological mystery of the 
world’s history. According to Diisterdieck and 
many ancients, only Old Testament Prophets are 
here intended; we cannot see, however, why the 
Prophets of the New Testament, and conse¬ 
quently Christ Himself, should be excluded. The 
grand fulfillment of this prophecy is immeasura¬ 
bly dwarfed by a reference of it to the emanci¬ 
pation of the Christians from the oppression of 
the Jews (Grotius, £ichhorn). [See under ch. 
i. 20; and also preceding Foot-note. —£. R. C.] 
Ver. 8. Go. —He is to go to the Angel. Of 
coarse this means in idea, in the vision. He is 
boldly to draw near the opening of the terrible 
new revelation. As the Angel is standing on 
earth, so the person commanded to approach him 
has his station there also. Aooording to Diis¬ 
terdieck [and Alford], the Seer was still in 
Heaven. 

Vers. 9, 10. And I went, etc .—According to 
Diisterdieck, the eating of the little book is not 
allegorically intended. And yet by accepting 
the interpretation of Beza: insere tuis visceribus 
et describe in latiludine cordis tui , with reference 
to Ezek. ii. 8; [iii. 1-8;] Jer. xv. 16, he does ad¬ 
mit that the passage has an allegorical sense. 
[“ To cat is, in various Eastern languages, ex¬ 
pressive of receiving. (See Jer. xv. 16; Ezek. 
iii. 1; Job xxiii. 12; Ps. xix. 10). The recep¬ 
tion of Divine truth is a mental and spiritual ex¬ 
ercise, sustaining and developing the higher 
nature as food does the body.” Glasgow. — 
E. R. C.] 

The Angel says, in accordance with his view 
of the operation of the little book: 

It shall embitter thy belly, bat in thy 
mouth it shall be sweet as honey. 

The Seer, on the other hand—from the stand¬ 
point of the eater—says: 

Ver. 10. It was in my month as honey, 
sweet: and when I had eaten-it, my belly 
was embittered. —Learned discussions on this 
antithesis, see in Diisterdieck, p. 855. Bengel 
has even harmonistically inferred a double sweet¬ 
ness—before and after the bitterness. Besides 
the false interpretation of Heinrioh, the inter¬ 
pretations of Herder, Bede, Vitringa and Heng- 
stenberg come under consideration; with the 
last of these commentators, Diisterdieck himself 
agrees. The distinction between the first recep¬ 
tion and the subsequent digestion, or investiga¬ 
tion, is represented. Diisterdieck pertinently 
refers to the similar experienoe of Ezekiel (ch. 
iii. 8 ; ,comp. ch. ii. 10); the explanation whioh 
he accepts is also the best [“ The Angel, dwell¬ 
ing on the most important thing, the working of 
the contents of the book, puts the bitterness 
first; the Evangelist in relating what happened, 
follows the order of time.” Alford. —E. R. C.] 
Ter. 11. And they say [Lange: he said] 
onto me. —On the plural, see the Textual Notes. 
The passage ch. xii. 6 is no parallel. 

Thou moat. —It makes a false antithesis to 
refer the dei exclusively either to his internal ob¬ 
ligation, caused by his eating of the book, or to 
the objective command of the Angel, since the 
two are closely connected. 

Prophesy again —The prophecy of the end 
of the world, now following, is thus distinguished 
from the prophecy hitherto given, concerning 


the course of the world (Grotius, Hengstenberg, 
Diisterdieck, Ebrard). 

Erroneous interpretations: Antithesis to the old 
Prophets (Bengel). Again, i. after returning 
from exile (Bede, et al.). 

[Prophesy again before (or oonoerning) 
many peoples, etc. —For the views of the Am. 
Ed. as to the correct rendering of the preposi¬ 
tion, see Text. and Gram. “ Prophesying . In the 
Scriptural sense of the word, a prophet is one 
who speaks for another, as Aaron is called the 
prophet or spokesman of Moses. 4 Thou shalt 
speak unto him, and put words into his mouth, 

. . . and he shall be tby spokesman/ Ex. iv. 15, 
16; or, as he is called, vii. 1, thy prophet. The 
prophets of God, therefore, were His spokesmen, 
into whose mouth the Lord put the words which 
they were to utter to the people. To prophesy, 
in Scripture, is accordingly, to speak under Di¬ 
vine inspiration; not merely to predict future 
events, but to deliver, as the organ of the Holy 
Ghost, the messages of God to men, whether iu 
the form of doctrine, exhortation, consolation, 
or prediction.” Hodgb, Com. on 1«< Corinthians , 
ch. xi. 4. This interpretation of the word is 
consistent with the idea that the prophesying 
here referred to was that of the ministry of tho 
Reformation, symbolized by the Seer, before 
peoples, etc.; or with the cognate and perhaps 
truer idea that the Apostle was to prophesy again 
—his ministry being resumed and carried on by 
them. (See, however, the following Add. Note.) 
—E. R. C.] 

Difficulties of construction, arising firom an 
imperfect distinction between Heaven-pictures 
and Earth-pictures, see cited by Diisterdieck, p. 
857. Also a quantity of abortive applications 
of the chapter, the fault of which applications, 
however, does not lie in 44 the allegorical in¬ 
terpretation ” in the abstract—». e., the correct 
assumption of the allegorical character o.f the 
text. Thus, the strong Angel is declared to 
be: The Emperor Justin; Justinian; the evan¬ 
gelical preachers; the Pope. The little book 
[scroll] is called: The Codex Justinianus; the 
New Testament. 

On the relation of the two books (ch. v. and 
the present chapter), we refer to the Synoptical 
View. Diverging opinions concerning them are 
that they are: (a) identical; (b) altogether dif¬ 
ferent ; (c) that the second is a distinct part of 
the first book; (d) that it is a repetition of the 
first. 

[ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE VISION 0? THE ANGEL 
WITH THE LITTLE BOOK]. 

By the American Editor. 

[The Am. Ed. inclines to the opinion of Elliott, 
that .the period oontemplated by this vision is 
that of the Reformation. On this hypothesis all 
the symbols (with one exception subsequently 
noticed) are beautifully appropriate and signifi¬ 
cant—the Angel, clothed with symbold indicating 
excellencies falsely claimed by the antichristian 
Papacy, representing Christ; the Seer , the minis¬ 
try of the Reformation proclaiming the truth, as 
the prophets of Christ, before peoples and na¬ 
tions, and tongues and kings; the open book , the 
Bible opened by Christ, sweet to the taste of those 
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who receive it by reason of the instruction and 
assurance of salvation that it affords, and yet 
producing sorrow both in its study and in the 
faithful promulgation of its truths. The truth 
of this hypothesis seems to be confirmed (1) by 
the position of the vision following the second 
woe—if that represent the Turkish invasion, 
then'this would aptly indioate the following Re¬ 
formation ; and (2) by the & prion probability that 
such a glorious event as the Reformation would 
not bo unnoticed in the Apocalyptic visions, and 
unless this vision indioate it, it is unnoticed. 

[The writer ipust acknowledge, however, that 
there is much in the vision that seems to demand 


a still fature fulfillment—especially the oath of 
the Angel (see above) which apparently con¬ 
templates a speedy sounding of the seventh 
Trumpet; and also the declaration to the Apostle 
that he is to prophesy again . This declaration, 
whioh is not satisfied by the fact that he con¬ 
tinued his Apocalyptic narration, seems hardly 
to be satisfied by the hypothesis that he resumed 
his prophecy (symbolically) in the preaching of 
the Reformers. May it not be that there is here 
an indication that the Seer is personally to be 
one of the two prophesying Witnesses of the suc¬ 
ceeding vision (see ch. xi. 3-10, especially 3, 
10) ?—E. R. C.J . 


B.— INTIMATIONS FROM THE EARTH-PICTURE OF THE SEVEN THUNDERS. FEATURES 
OF THE PREPARATIVE REFORMATORY RENEWAL OF THE EARTH; OR TRAITS 
OF THE OPERATION OF THE SEVEN THUNDER8 WHICH, IN THEMSELVES, WERE 
SEALED —IN CONCLUSION: THE FIRST AND PRECURSORY ANTICHRISTIANITY; OB 
THE BEAST FROM THE ABYSS, THE DEMONIC REALM OF THE DEAD. 

Chap. XL 1-14. 

a. The Inner and the Outer Church. 

Vans. 1, 2. 

1 And there was given me a reed like unto a rod: [,] and the angel stood, [om. and 
the angel stood,— ins . he ] l saying, Rise, and measure the temnle [vadv] of God, and 

2 the altar, and them that worship therein [in it]. But [Ana] the court which is 
without [outside of] the temple [vaoD] leave [cast] out,* and measure it not [it shalt 
thou not measure] ; for it is [was] given unto the Gentiles; and the holy city shall 

f they tread under foot forty and [or and] two months. 

h. The Two Witnesses. The Ideal Church and the Ideal State. 

Veils. 8-12. 

3 And I will give power [om. power ] unto my two witnesses, and they shall pro¬ 
phesy a thousand two hundred and threescore [sixty] days, clothed in sackcloth. 

4 These are the two olive trees, and the two candlesticks standing* before the God 

6 [Lord] 4 of the earth. And if any man [one] will [wilhP] hurt [to injure] them, 
fire proceedeth [goeth forth] out of their mouth, and devoureth their enemies: and 
if auy man [one] will hurt [shall will 6 to injure] them, he must in this manner 

6- [thus must he] be killed. These have [or ins. the 1 ] power to shut [ins. the] 
heaven, that it [om. it— ins. rain (6er<f?)] rain [Pptffl] not in [during 6 ] the days of 
their prophecy: and have power over [ins. the] waters to turn them to [into] blood, 
and to smite the earth with all plagues [eveiy plague], as often as they [tns. shall] 

7 will. And when they shall have finished their testimony^the beast [wild-beast] that 
ascendeth out of the bottomless pit [om. bottomless pit^-tn*. abyss] shall make war 
against [with] them, and shall overcome [conquer] them, and [in*, shall] kill 


I Ver. 

i & 

B. R C.] 

* Ver. 
» Ver. 

* Ver. 

* Ver. 

* Ver. 
» Ver. 
•Ver. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1. The reading of the Rec., and the Angel stood and taid, li without sufficient foundation. [Cod. B* gtvsi «** 
dyycAof; Critical Eds. generally omit, and also give K4y<*v with A. B*. P., Instead of Aocc. to K*.— 

2. [Treg. and Tiscb. give *M«r with *•. A If. «£» with B* 

4. The reading with A. C. R (R5. B*. P.] oud others. 

4. Kvptov in occ. with A. B*C. [R P. j, not S«5. 

5. The reading 64Aei. [So Crlt. Bde^with^R A-^B*. G. P.—S. R. 0.] 

6 . . — • ' 

6 . 

6 . 


Cod. K*. reads few and P. IowSom—B. B. 0.J 


B.B.G.] 


i. [Treg. and Tiach. give OeK^crn with R A.; Gb., 8s., Loch., Alf., Tisch. (1869), WAeu—B. R. C.] 

1. [Loch, gives tijk with A. 0. P.; Tisch. omits with R B*.; Alf. brackets and Treg. marks with •.—] 

L [Mod. Crit. Bds. give v&c tj/iipav with R A. B*. a P. See Lange,- Exp. nr Ditail.—K. R. C.j 
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8 them. And their dead bodies [corpse®] shall lie [be] in [upon] the street [broad- 
way 1 ®] of the great city, which spiritually is called [is called spiritually] Sodom 

9 and Egypt, where also our [their”] Lord was crucified. And tney [men] of the 
people [peoples] and kindreds [tribes] and tongues and nations shall [om. shall 12 ] 
see their dead bodies [corpse] three days and a naif, and shall not [om. shall 19 not] 
suffer [ins. not] their dead bodies [corpses] to be put in graves [a sepulchre]. 

10 And they that dwell upon the earth shall [om. shall 1 ®] rejoice over them, and make 
merry, 14 and shall [or om. shall 1 ®] send gifts one to another; because these two- 

11 prophets tormented them that dwelt on [dwell upon] the earth. And after [ins. 
the] three days and a half the Spirit [a spirit] of life from God entered into them, 17 
and they stood upon their feet; and great fear fell upon them which saw [those 

12 who beheld] them. And they [or I] 18 heard a great voice from [ins. the] heaven say¬ 
ing unto them, Come up hither. And they ascended up to [into— ms. the] heaven 
in a [the] cloud; and tneir enemies beheld them. 


e. The Judgment 
Vers. 18, 14. 

13 And [ins. in] the same [that] hour was there [there was] a great earthquake, 
and the tenth part of the city fell, and in the earthquake were slain [ins. names] 
of men seven thousand: and the remnant were [became] affrighted, and gave glory 
to the God of [ins. the] heaven. 

14 The second woe is past; and , [om. and,] behold, the third woe cometh quickly. 

* Ver. 8. [Lach., Alt, Treg., Tlsch., give rf» vrwpa with A. B*. Lange, and Bee. ra imofiara with it. P. In ver. 9, 
flnt occurrence, R. also gives the singular; P. alone, the plural: la the second occurrence all the Codd. give the plural.— 
1K. CJ 

10 ver. 8. [See Explanations in Dbtail.— B. R. C.] 

n Ver. 8. Instead of read avrmv. [So Modern Grit. Eds. generally with H*. A. B. 0. P.; Roc. et aL read 
with l; R*. omits both.—E. R. C.l 

11 Ver. 9. [Lacfcu, Words^ Alt, Tr®g n Tlsch., give 0A6rov<ri* with R. A. B*. G. P, Ob., &*.; Lange, fiXiifiowri* with 
Valt, etc.—HL R. 0.] 

“ Ver. 10. 'Afrownv. [So Eds. generally with R. A. 0. P., etc. —E. R. C.] 

M Ver. 10. [Lach., Alt, Treg., Tlsch., give xaipov<riy with R. A. B*. 0. P.—I. R. 0.] 

* Ver. 10. *Ev^patrovTot. l8o Modern Eds. with R. A. 0. P.—B. R. C ] 

* Ver. 10. [Tisch. reads wifirowr%v with R*. P.; Lach., Words., Alt, Treg., Tlsch. (1859), Lange, w4fi\f/ovaiv t with R*. 
A C—E. R. C.J 

17 Ver. 11. ’Er avrotc. See DUst. [Tlsch. so gives with A.; Treg. reads avrofc without iv with 0. P. (he cites A. u 
reading tr* avrotc); Alt brackets iv ; R.B*. read sir cvrovt.—E. R. C7) 

u Ver. 12. The reading ^tcovo-ap was probably preferred as apparently the more natural one. [8o Lach., Alt, Treg., 

Tisclu, with R. A. C. P., Vulg., etc. Gb., Tlsch. (1859), Lange, give Ijicovaa with R. 0 B. (Treg. cites P. as giving the latter 

reading.>-K R. C.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The first figure that we meet with in this 
ehapter could scarcely be plainer; nothing save 
elapse into the misapprehensive literal concep¬ 
tion could, from this passage, oh. xi. 1, 2, draw 
the conclusion that the Temple in Jerusalem 
was still standing at the time of these visions. 
The Temple has always been a symbol of the 
visible form under which the Kingdom of God 
has appeared, i. e. the Theocracy at first, and, 
later, the Church ; and even the Temple of Eze¬ 
kiel most distinctly presents this typicalism 
(especially in the features of the mystical stream, 
ch. xlvii. 1, and the voice of the Lord, oh. xliii. 
7). In general, the mystical Temple of Ezekiel 
seems to constitute a form which is transitional to 
the Temple of the Apocalypse, in accordanoe with 
the symbolical circumstances. The Holy of Ho¬ 
lies has become one with the Holy Place, be¬ 
cause the time of reconciliation has come; and, 
on the other hand, the outer oourt has spread 
into a number of outer courts, because it must 
become a place for all nations; comp. Matt. xxi. 
13; Is. lvi. 7. This significance and grandeur 


of the outer court particularly appears in the 
picture presented in the Apocalypse. Its con¬ 
trast to the Temple is likewise strongly set 
forth. The Prophet is to measure the Tempi a, 
but not the outer court. The Temple of Ezekiel 
is also measured, oh. xl. But the City of Jeru¬ 
salem itself is described as an immeasurable 
plaoe in the Prophecy of Zeohariah, oh. ii. 1 sqq. 
In the Apocalypse, the measured Temple ex¬ 
pands into the measured City of God (ch. xxi. 
15)’; the unmeasured or immeasurable outer 
court expands into the ideal domain of the 
world and the nations^ont of which all glory 
shall be brought into the Holy City (Rev. xxi. 
24; xxii. 2). 

The Temple itself, then, must be measured; a 
reed is given to the Prophet that he may mea¬ 
sure it. The Spirit of God in the Church has 
within Himself and in the Prophet a conscious¬ 
ness that the inner, essential Church is a Divine 
definity, chosen by God and known to Him —not 
a passing cloud, a drifting, shifting, transitory 
object. That whioh is here expressed by mea¬ 
sure, is twice declared by the number 144,000 
(chaps, vii. and xiv.). So the Northern My¬ 
thology claims that the heroes of Odin are Num¬ 
bered. 
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A still more remarkable circumstance is that 
the Altar also is measured—the Altar of incense 
—the whole domain of holy prayer-life. And, 
humanly speaking, this belongs to the most con¬ 
scious consciousness of Qod—to the inmost 
intuition {inner*ten Erinncrung) of the Church. 

Finally, the worshipper* in the Temple are to 
be measured. For the spiritual nature and de¬ 
velopment of every individual believer, the de¬ 
gree and the species of his glory, are known to 
God; they repose upon the individual capacities 
and disposition of each believer, as determined 
from eternity, his free agency being in nothing 
impaired (see Matt. vi. 27). 

In antithesis to these Divine fixities, an im¬ 
measurable indefiniteness is reserved for the 
outer court. There can be nothing hostile in 
the direction to cast it out; the words can be 
expressive only of the decree that it is not to be 
measured along with the Sanctuary, that the 
consciousness of its externality is to be made 
permanent. For in its very quality of an outer 
court, it already lies outside of the Temple; 
and, furthermore, the direction: cast it out (on 
the milder or more general signification of 
CKjihXkeiv, see the Lexicons) is modified by the 
words: measure it not. And why not ? For it 
is given to the Gentiles. This does not mean 
merely, because the throng of the Gentiles—of 
such as are not subjective, living Christians—is 
immeasurable, but also because their assembly 
is fluctuating; because the outer court denotes 
the vestibule to the Sanctuary—a preparation for 
entrance into the Sanctuary. Of course, so long 
and in so far as the Gentiles are Gentiles, they 
trample on the outer court, as is also declared 
concerning the impenitent Jews, Is. i. They 
are loungers, street-walkers [ PJlaatertreter ] in a 
religious sense; tlieir outer court is the entire 
Holy City, i. e. t the Church as an external body; 
they are they who, according to another figure, 
“ stand all the day idle in the market.” In 
the Christian service of the Sanctuary, they 
constitute the ebbing and flowing mass; they 
may, as a pious man once paradoxically ex¬ 
pressed himself, sit in the way of the truly de¬ 
vout. Their theological knowledge consists 
partly of gross popular conceits, partly of spi¬ 
ritualistic mist In confession, they strain the 
Divine word, in one direction, into a literal 
ordinance, and relax it, in the other direction, 
until nothing but an uncertain sentiment re¬ 
mains. In matters of practical piety, they are 
either violently active or inconstant and waver¬ 
ing. In all cases, the treading of the outer court 
is the leading feature of their devotions. 

In regard to the import of the forty-two 
months , Dusterdieck and others believe, that 
they are connected with “the type of the dura¬ 
tion of the down-treading of the Holy City by 
Antiochus Epiphanes.” That, however, lasted 
but three years (see 1 Maco. iv. 69; comp. ch. 
i. 66). Moreover, the different designations of 
the theocratic time of tribulation (a time, two 
times, and'half a time, Dan. vii. 25; xii. 7), 
according to times, years, months or days, are 
not without a mutual connection (see Introduc¬ 
tion , p. 16). The forty-two months are the 
times of the pilgrimage of Christianity through 
the world, bearing the cross of suffering—suf¬ 


fering inflicted on the internal Church through 
the external Church. These times are defined as 
forty-two little periods of change. 

The second picture, in the history of the Two 
Witnesses , treats of another antithesis—that of 
the Christian Church and the Christian State. 
For the voice of the Lord which, in the text, so 
simply speaks of His two Witnesses, we, in fhee 
of the many marvels which have here been 
found, conceive of as setting forth the antithesis 
of the Christian Church and the Christian State; 
and this in accordance with the original passage 
in the Prophecy of Zechariah, on which the 
present passage is founded. The candlestick of 
Israel, the light and law of the Theocracy (Zech. 
iv. 2), receives its oil from the two olive-trees, 
or sons of oil, standing at the right and left of 
it (vers. 3 and 4). Now these, as they stand 
before the Ruler of the whole Earth, are, ac¬ 
cording to the context (ch. iii.), Joshua, the 
High-Priest, the typical representative of the 
future Church, concerning whom it is expressly 
declared, that he stands before the Angel of the 
Lord, and Zerubbabel the governor, the typical 
representative of the future State, distinguished 
by like dignities (ch. iv. 6, 7). 

Many, no doubt, will regard this conception 
as too home-spun—not sufficiently ingenious or 
anecdotical. But, let us further remark, the re¬ 
moval, through the Man of Sin, of the hin¬ 
drance to Antichristianity—the xar^ov (2 Tbess. 
ii. 6), or Kartxw (ver. 7)—coincides precisely 
with the removal of the two olive-trees [German, 
sons of oil] through the medium of the Beast 
out of the abyss. 

The two Witnesses of God prophesy. To pro¬ 
phesy is to aid in opening for the Kingdom of 
God a way into the future, by declaring the 
signs of the future.* True advanoes, develop¬ 
ments and reforms, are prophecies in aot. All 
sound dogmas of the Church, as well as all sound 
laws of the State, are prophecies. Both Wit¬ 
nesses prophesy clad in sackcloth —in the peni¬ 
tential garb of the Church Militant and of the 
State, which latter is engaged in an incessant 
struggle with the ungodly spirit of the world. 
Here the movement continues through an unin¬ 
terrupted chain of days* works— one thousand two 
hundred and sixty days . The time is equal to 
the forty-two months, but is viewed from an en¬ 
tirely different point; the whole Church and the 
whole State, in their higher aspect, are denoted 
here. As, however, Church and State are dis¬ 
tinct under the new dispensation, their oil no 
longer flows together in one candlestick; both 
are olive trees [oil-trees]; both, also, are c<m- 
dlesticks. Again, they stand before the God of 
the earth ; «. e ., they unitedly represent firm, his¬ 
toric order, authority,—symbolized by the earth. 
Both have retained somewhat of the Old Testa¬ 
ment character, the Elijah nature; and they 
are, manifestly, drawn after the type of Elijah. 
When they desire to iqjure any one, fire goeth forth 
out of their mouth. This can, of course, only be 
spiritual fire; just as the sword issuing from 
the mouth of the Lord, is but a spiritual sword. 
Nevertheless, it is a fire of judgment; it devovreth 
their enemies. The death .that they inflict upon 


• [See Add. Comm, on ch. x. 11, p. 221.—X. B. a] 
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those who offend them, cannot be apprehended as 
the spiritual death in order to the new life; at least 
social death must be understood—exclusion from 
religious communion and civil fellowship, prac¬ 
ticed in the Middle Ages under the great and 
gloomy forms of outlawry and excommunication. 
Their power to shut the Heaven , that it rain not t is 
most strongly suggestive of Elyah; whilst their 
power over the waters , to turn them into blood, 
and to smite the earth with every plague , as often 
at they shall will ', recalls the wonders done by 
Moses in Egypt. 

They can shut Heaven. The meaning of this 
is, they can check and withhold the blessings 
of the Spirit. 

To turn the waters into blood, is to darken the 
currents of national life through wars and blood¬ 
shed. 

To smite the earth with every plague, means to 
curtail the blessing of the historical authority 
or order of things in every way, and to convert 
it into a curse. As often as they shall will, adds the 
Seer, thereby indicating a great development of 
despoticalness and autocracy in their power. 

Can it be supposed, we ask, that toward the 
end of the New Testament economy, two per¬ 
sons could appear as Prophets, having power to 
answer personal grievances with devouring fire ? 
Or having power, at their own discretion, to 
bring forth in nature such wonders of judgment, 
and infliot them upon the earth ? The Church 
and the State, however, have, in a symbolical 
sense, acted after precisely the Old Testament 
fashion here described, and that, with such a 
mingling of their qualities, as though they had 
done all things in common. They have like¬ 
wise, in respect of their fundamental tendency, 
prominently set forth by the Seer, prophesied , ». 

served the cause of development; and they 
have been Witnesses of God—representatives of 
His light and justice. 

The predominantly Old Testament character 
of the past and present fulfillment of their mis¬ 
sion, undoubtedly aids in cutting short the time 
of their testimony and in facilitating the tri¬ 
umph of the Beast over them. In consequence 
of the severity—in iany respects excessive—of 
their rule, as manifested, particularly, in the 
form of the medimval excommunication, and the 
military and judicial system of the same period, 
a two-fold Helot rancor, an ecclesiastical and po¬ 
litical resentment, has ineffaceably impressed it¬ 
self on the memory of the agitated life of the 
nations, bringing near the fatal time at which 
the Beast of An'tichristianity may ascend out of the 
abyss. 

Be it observed that Antichristianity passes 
through three climactic stages before attaining 
to perfection; exhibiting itself first in the form 
of the Beast out of the abyss, next in that of 
the Beast out of the sea , and finally in that of the 
Beast from the earth . The Beast out of the abyss 
possesses, as yet, no positive popular and human 
apparent form, much less the complete mock-holy 
semblance of the Lamb, possessed by the Beast 
from the earth; it first comes forth, as a bodiless 
spirit, from the abyss, in the power of a predomi¬ 
nantly demonie spirit of the times, or party spirit. 
This spirit has ascended from the abyss, i. e,, the 
demonic region of the realm of the dead, which 
15 


constitutes a transition-form to the final hell. 

In this respect he is suggestive of the spirit of 
gloom which arose from the abyss at the fifth 
Trumpet. And from the fact of this re¬ 
semblance, it results that he does not ne¬ 
cessarily appear in the naked forms of law¬ 
lessness [Anomismus], There is a gloomy 
churchly form which is subversive of the true 
Church, and a passionate state-form which un¬ 
dermines the true State. If we have recog¬ 
nized in the two Witnesses the intimate union be¬ 
tween Church and State, as respects the bright 
side of both institutions, it becomes evident that 
their absolute disagreement must speedily be 
followed by self-dissolution. The true spirit of 
the Church can, indeed, long curb the wanton¬ 
ness of the State; the true spirit of the State 
can long protect the Church against a false ec¬ 
clesiastical system. But mankind has already 
seen the false Church-form in confliot with sound 
State principles, and vice versA . And mankind 
must finally see the Church ruined by the 
Church, the State by the State, because in the 
case of each, sombre party-spirit has taken the 
place of right principles. 

The Beast, then, shall make war with the 
two Witnesses—not merely a word and pen war, 
but also the war of social breaoh. He shall 
conquer them in public opinion , as men say, and 
complete his triumph by killing them. They are 
killed when destroyed as to their true principles 
—when the masses rule over faith and worship 
^Kultus"] in the Church, over morals and culture 
m the State; or when, in the State, the last trace 
of kinship with the Church is destroyed through 
principial Atheism, and the last trace of politi¬ 
cal or social discipline and duty has disappeared 
from the Church. Then are they killed, even 
though their outward forms continue to exist, 
like the shades of departed substances, as, for 
instance, the forms of the Roman R*epublio un¬ 
der the first Emperors. 

It is most significantly said: their corpses lie 
in the street of the great city. Their bodies, 
therefore, are not formally buried and put out 
of sight; they remain in the public street of the 
great city, under the eyep, and amid the surging 
to and fro, of a society fundamentally anar¬ 
chical. 

The great oity itself is called Sodom and 
Egypt. Sodom is the symbol of perfect unna¬ 
turalness; Egypt is the symbol of a magical 
natural science and deification of nature. The 
two extremes, in their abominable coalition, are 
the Janus heads of a world whioh, in her deifi¬ 
cation of nature, is fundamentally at varianoe 
not only with God, but a^o with the kernel or 
inmost essence of nature itself. 

There, adds the Seer, their Lord was crucified. 

The crucifixion of Christ was itself the re¬ 
sult of a ooalition of the spiritual unnaturalness 
of Judaism—self-murderous, in the killiqg of its 
Messiah—and the heathen world, which had 
fallen into sorcery [. Magismus ] and an intellectual 
cultu8 of nature. 

Thus, as the murderess of Christ, Jerusalem 
may be the type of this great collective oity, 
Sodom-Egypt; that the real Jerusalem itself is 
intended, can be supposed only under the erro¬ 
neous system of an anti-symbolical, so-called 
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historical treatment of the Book. With the 
symbolical name Jerusalem, however, another 
collective city, Babylon, might easily corre¬ 
spond. Some of the men, better disposed oues, 
who still have a remnant of influence left, indi¬ 
viduals of the peoples and tribu and tongues 
and nations , shall in the meantime keep their 
dead bodies in view for three days and a half — 
not permitting them to be put into sepulchres; 
assuredly, in the hope of their revival. But the 
time rich in promise, the time of resurrection, 
the three days (Hos. vi. 2), pass away without 
affording any comfort; the corpses lie there 
until the hour of despair, indicated by three 
days and a half. And precisely this fact is a 
cause of delight to those who dwell on the Earth , 
or cling to the Earth in her earthiness—the 
earthly-minded ones. They rejoice over the 
apparent destruction of the two Witnesses; they 
hold feasts and contemplate further festivities; 
mutual greetings, in the way of presents or 
compliments, are exchanged, falling, particu¬ 
larly, to the share of the great utterers of public 
opinion, we doubt not. 

The reason for all this is as follows: These 
two Prophets tormented them that dwell upon the 
Earth . Churchly rule [jVorm] and civil law 
have always, to the true men of this world, who 
have made themselves at home on the Earth, been 
as a troublesome fanaticism, only disciplinary 
and tormenting. 

But the people who watched their dead 
bodies have not sorrowed in vain. Finally, 
out of the horror of the human heart, full 
of a religious-moral anguish, a super-terres¬ 
trial power developes. It is thus not without 
instrumentality that, in the most disconsolate 
hour, the flame of the ecclesiastical and the po¬ 
litical spirit rises again bright and heavenly, 
with united brilliancy and glorified beauty; 
that a spirit of life from Ood penetrates the 
corpses, so that they again stand upon their 
feet , prepared for war and victory, offering de¬ 
fiance to the whole apostate world, and diffusing 
great spiritual terror over all with whom they 
come in contact. 

But they are not commissioned to fight again 
the former conflict; in the Kingdom of Spirit, 
they have triumphed through their defeat, like 
Christ their Lord. Therefore they hear, or the 
Seer hears,a great voice from Heaven saying to 
them: Come up hither. 

But how can the Christian Church and the 
Christian State have assigned to them an asoen- 
sion more glorious than that of Elijah—similar 
to that of Christ Himself? Nitzsch says: 
“ Church and State shall, in their consummation, 
be swallowed up in the unity of the Kingdom of 
God.” Let us particularly consider the following 
in this connection: 

Their ascension is their exaltation above the 
former historical, in part pedagogical, forms, 
into the ideal form of a pure spiritual fellowship. 
They ascend into Heaven even whilst still on 
Earth, by being transported into the realm of 
pure spirit, of perfect fellowship with God. 
When, however, it is declared, that a cloud en¬ 
velops them, there takes place a gathering and 
separation of this perfected congregation of 
God, this Bride of Christ, from the unbelieving 


world (Matt. xxiv. 81); and, no less, an altera¬ 
tion of her condition, to meet the heavenly glo¬ 
rification—an alteration characterized as sa 
“attaining” [Entgegenkommen=oomiTxg towards] 
“the resurrection” (Phil. iii. 11); as a being 
“ changed ” (1 Cor. xv. 61); as a being “ caught 
up iuto the air to meet the Lord ” (1 These. iv. 17). 

Their enemies must be spectators of their be¬ 
ginning glorification. 

The hour of their glorification, however, be¬ 
comes an hour of judgment for the world. The 
separation of the congregation of God from the 
world is followed by a great earthquake; all 
the relations of the old human society are 
shaken and mingled confusedly together by the 
separation of the salt of the Earth. Thus a 
great reaction is awakened in the better elements 
of the ungodly world. The tenth part of the 
godless city falls in the earthquake. 7Vn, as 
perfect development, realized freedom, is also 
perfect will, decided tendency. Thus, with the 
fall of the tenth part of the Antichristian world, 
the back-bone of that world is broken; hence¬ 
forth it is a confused mass, anxiously expectant 
of the end. This change is especially brought 
about, however, by the fact that seven thousand 
names of men , or men of name, are slain in their 
names by the earthquake. Without doubt, the 
reaction of the terrified peoples has been directed 
with special fury toward their leaders, who, as 
seducers, by thousands , as spirits, by seven 
(Matt. xii. 45). have promised men the seventh 
day—the peoples’ holiday. Above all, their 
names, shimmering with a deceptive lustra, are 
given up to scorn and destruction. 

Whilst we must not forget that a cyclical life- 
picture of the entire New Testament time is here 
presented to us, neither should the fact be over¬ 
looked, that the conclusion of this time is cha¬ 
racterized as the second woe —the intermediate one 
therefore—that which forms the transition from 
the first to the third woe; and it is in accord- 
anoe with this fact that we must seek to deter¬ 
mine the eschatological import of the present 
section. 

We have seen that the second woe has pre¬ 
sented itself in the grand suoeession of heresies 
(religious and ethical), which run through the 
entire Christian time; the time of this woe, 
therefore, coincides with that of the activity of 
the two Witnesses; it forms the reverse of their 
dispensation (Matt. xxiv. 26). It has likewise 
been found that the third woe begins with the 
seventh Trumpet, as the time of ripened Anti- 
ohristianity, with features historically developed 
and determined. 


The second woe is, therefore, a peculiar con¬ 
formation of the times, consummated at the defeat 
of the two Witnesses and continuing until the pe¬ 
riod of positive Antiohristianity. Its characteris¬ 
tic feature is the tremendous rocking of affairs 
beginning with the bursting forth of Antichris- 
tianity. The authorities and guardians of 
Church and State seem at last to be everlastingly 
destroyed; the better disposed are but indivi¬ 
duals from all parts of the world who, in a man¬ 
ner, keep watch by the bodies of the slain, whilst 
the ruling party celebrate the excited festivities 
of an utterly secularized party-.spirit. Then, 
however, by reason of the separation and 
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gathering of the Church of God, a reaction again 
takes place; the power of the godless city is 
shaken by the glorious precursory appearing of 
the congregation of the Kingdom and by the 
altered sentiments of many of her inhabitants— 
in whom the change, however, bears the pre¬ 
dominant character of a repentance of fear, and 
can therefore give way to the full manifestation 
of Antichristianity in the third woe. This pe¬ 
riod of a purely Antichristian spirit of the times, 
without final consolidation, is, in more general 
descriptions, included together with the final 
revelation of Antichrist, e. g. 2 These, ii. 8. 
The manifestation of wickedness [or the Wicked 
One— dtz Boshaflen ] has its gradations, as has 
already been intimated. This time seems to be 
more definitely characterized by the Beast, 
which is transformed into the eighth king (ch. 
xvii. 11), and which forms the transition from 
the seven kings of the old world of authority to 
the ten kings of absolute democracy. 

We must, further, not overlook the fact, that 
even the second woe touches the end of the 
world, and that even the third woe, the revela¬ 
tion of Antiohristianity, reaches back into the 
old time. In this connection, we would again 
call to mind the law of the cyclical circles; they 
ever present total world-pictures, though ob¬ 
serving a continual progression toward the end 
of the world and illustrating always a different 
aspect of the world. 

A feature worthy of notice is that the Beast 
of this second woe ascends out of the same abyss 
whence, after the fifth Trumpet, the smoke, ac¬ 
companied by the swarm of locusts, arose; that, 
on the other hand, it precedes the third woe of 
eonsummate Antichristianity, just as the judg¬ 
ment upon Babylon (chs. xvii. and xviii.) pre¬ 
cedes the judgment upon the Beast (ch. xix.) 

* We have, then, in ch. xi., the Earth-pioture of 
the Christian visible world, in respect of its all- 
sided historic conformation in good and evil; 
above all, in respect of the conflict, waxing ever 
more pronounced, between ecclesiastical and po¬ 
litical nomism ([JVomismttf] in the good sense of 
the term), on the «ne hand, and the antinomism 
or anomism of false liberty, or the modern spirit 
of the times, on the other hand—a conflict finally 
conducting, in part, to the ripe antithesis betwixt 
the Kingdom of God and the world, and ending, 
in the world itself with the most extreme fluc¬ 
tuations. 


, [abstract of views, etc.] 

By the American Editor . 

[Elliott and Barkbs regard vers. 1, 2, as pro- 

C irly belonging to the preceding section (the 
tter part of ver. 2 being transitional to the 
following section) and as indicating the Re-For- 
motion of the Church by those whom the Seer 
symbolized. The Temple, in the widest sense 
of the term, (inclusive of the Sanctuary and all 
the Courts) they interpret “ as symbolic of the 
Christian Church Universal: the Holy of Holies . 
. . representing that part of it . . . gathered 
into Paradise; the remainder of the Temple . . . 
the Church on Earth , the Holy Place , .... as 
ftguring the Church in respect of its secret spirit- 
seal worship and character, . . . the Altar-court . . 


the Church in respect of its visible and pub¬ 
lic worship , .... the outer or Qentile court 
is the symbolic scene of the adscititious mem¬ 
bers from out of heathenism.” The bestow- 
ment of the rod (Elliott), as denoting “the royal 
authorization of those whom St. John here repre¬ 
sented ... in the work of the Scriptural refor¬ 
mation of the Church;” the direction to measure , 
coupled with the casting out , as implying, 1. The 
defining of those who alone could rightly be con¬ 
sidered as belonging to Christ’s Church (“such 
as in public profession and worship recognized 
that cardinal point of the Christian faith which 
the Jewish Altar and Altar ritual-worship sym¬ 
bolized, viz. justification by the alone efficacy of 
Christ's propitiatory sacrifice ”) ;—2. The exclusion 
or excommunication of “the Romish (and Greek?) 
Church ... as apostate and heathen—the re¬ 
cognition of those excluded as within a Court of 
the Temple, as indicating that those excluded 
“ would continue to appear for a time attached 
as an appendage to the Church visible.” By 
the Witnesses they understand the unbroken se¬ 
ries of upholders and proclaimers of truth, di¬ 
vided as follows: (1) The earlier Western Wit¬ 
nesses, such as Serenus of Marseilles in the 
early part of the 8th Century, the Anglo Saxon 
Church, Agobard, Claude of Turin, etc. ; (2) the 
Eastern line, consisting of the Paulicians arising 
about A. D. 653; (3) the United Eastern and 
Western lines, during the 11th and 12th Centu¬ 
ries,* (4) the Waldenses* and Albigenses origina- 


• [Elliott (Vol. IT., Appendix) giro* at length, and in the 
original, the Noble Lesson of the Waldenses. This work, 
written about A.D. 1170, presents ths Witness of the Wal- 
densian Church to the truth. He gives, Vol. II., pp. 390- 
390, translations from this, and from one of their later works 
entitled Antichrist. Bo valuable and interesting is the lat¬ 
ter as indicating the position ef that remarkable people in 
reference to Rome, and as witnessing against her, that the 
extract presented by Elliott is here reproduced, (f he last 
paragraph is as presentel by Barnes.) 

“ Antichrist is the falsehood (doomed to eternal damna¬ 
tion), covered with the appearanoe of the truth and right¬ 
eousness of Christ aod His spouse .. . being administered by 
false apostles; and defended by one or other arm (C the 
spiritual and secular arm).. .. Thus it is not a certain par¬ 
ticular person, ordained in a certain grade, office, or minis¬ 
try, considering the thing generally; but the falsehood it¬ 
self, opposed to the truth, with which however it covers 
itself adorning Itself outwardly with the beauty and piety 
of Christ's Church, of Christ Himself, Ilis names, offices, 
scriptu-ee, sacraments. The iniquity of this system, with all 
his mlnist'-rs, higher and lower, following it with an evil 
and b’lnrfed heart—snch a congregation, taken together, la 
called Antichrist, or Babylon, or the Fourth Beast, or the 
Harlot, or the Man of Bln, the 8on of Perdition. 

“ His first work is, that the service of latria, properly dne 
to God alone, he (Antichrist) perverts unto himself and to 
his works, and to the poor creature, rational or irrational, 
sensible or insensible; as, for instance, to male or female 
saints departed this life, and to their images, bones, or re¬ 
lict. His works are the sacraments, especially that of the 
tucharisi, which he worships eqnal’y with God and Christ, 
prohibiting the adoration of God alone. 

“His second work is, that he robs and deprives Christ of 
the merits of Christ, wi'h the whole sufficiency of grace, 
righteousness, regeneration, remission of sins, sanctification, 
confirmation, and spiritual nourishment: and imputes and 
attributes them to his own authority, to nisowu doings, or 
to the saints and their intercession, or to the lire of pnrga* 
tory. Thus he separates the people from Christ, and leads 
them away to the things already mentioned; that so they 
may seek not the things of Christ, nor through Christ, but 
only the work of their own hands; not through a living 
fhlth in God, and Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit; bat 
through the will aud the works of Antichrist, agreeably to 
his preaching that man’s whole salvation depends on his 
works. 

M His third work is, that he attributes the regeneration 
of the Holy 8pirlt to a dead outward faith; baptizing child- 
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ting about A. D. 1170; (5) the Churches of the Re* 
formation.—They interpret: (1) The 1260day* as 
indicating 1260 years ; (2) the olive-trees and can¬ 
dlesticks, that they were to consist of both ministers 
and churches; (3) the number two that they were 
to be, (a) a number competent to bear witness 
(comp. Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 16, etc.), (6) a small 
number, (e) possibly the original division into 
two lines, Eastern and Western ; (4) their being 
clothed in sask-cloth, that they were to witness 
in the midst of grief and persecution ; (6) their 
power (Barnes), (a) over those who should in¬ 
jure them, to devour them with fire, their doc¬ 
trines and denunciations, whioh would* resemble 
consuming fire (resulting ultimately in Divine 
judgment); (6) to shut heaven , that spiritual 
blessings would seem to be under their control. 
(“ During the ages of their ministry, there was 
, neither dew nor rain of a spiritual kind upon the 
earth, but at the word of the Witnesses. There 
was no knowledge of salvation but by their 
preaching—no descent of the Spirit but in an¬ 
swer to their prayers; and as the Witnesses 
were shut out from Christendom generally, a 
universal famine ensued,” Seventh Vial); (c) 
over the waters , that the wars, commotions, etc., 
which have followed the attempts to destroy 
them, and which have caused rivers of blood to 
flow, would seem to have been in answer to their 
prayers; (6) the war against them, the war of ex¬ 
termination waged in particular against the Wal- 
denses (“from the year 1640-1570 . . . no fewer 
than nine hundred thousand Protestants were put 
to death by the Papists in different parts of Eu¬ 
rope.”— Barnes ); (7) the Beast (the fourth Beast 
of Daniel, Dan. vii.), the Papacy ; (8) the death, 
the apparent destruction of the Witnesses at the 
Lateran Council (to which all dissentients had 
been summoned and at which none appeared) 
when, May 6, A. D. 1614, the Orator of the Coun¬ 
cil proclaimed to the Pope from the pulpit, “ Jam 
nemo reclamat, nullus obsistitT * “There is an 
end of resistance to the papal rule and religion; 
opposers there exist no more:” and again “ The 
whole body of Christendom is now seen to be 
subjected to its Head, that is to Thee.” (Quoted 
by Elliott, VoL II., p. 460); (91 the not permit¬ 
ting their bodies to be buried, “ tnat they should 
be treated with indignity as if they were not 
worthy of Christian burial,” (it was decreed that 
heretics should be denied Christian burial by the 


ren in that fhlth, and teaching that by it ia the oonnecration 
of baptism and regeneration, on which aame faith it (he) mi* 
nlstera orders and the other sacraments; and on it founds all 
Christian religion. 

“ His fourth work Is, that he rests the whole religion and 
sanctity of the people upon his Mass; for leading them to 
hear it, he deprives them of spiritual and sacramental man- 
dneation. 

“ His fifth work is, that he does every thing to bo seen, 
and to glut his insatiable avarice. 

“His sixth work is, that he allows manifest sins without 
ecclesiastical censure and excommunication. 

“ His seventh work ia, that he defends his unity, not by 
the Holy Spirit, but by the secular power. 

M His eighth work is, that he bates, persecutes, makes inqui¬ 
sition after, and robs and puts to death the members of Christ. 

“These things and many others, are the cloak and vest¬ 
ment of Antichrist; by which he covers his lying wicked¬ 
ness, lest he should be rejected as a heathen. But there 
is no other cause of idolatry than a false opinion of grace, 
and truth, and antbority, and invocation, and intercession; 
which this Antichrist juu taken away from God, and which 
he has ascribed to ceremonies, and authorities, and a man’s 
own works, and to saints, and to purgatory.”—S. R. C.J 


Lateran Council, A. D. 1179; again, 1215, by 
Gregory IX.; and by Pope Martin, 1227); (10) 
the broad place (or way) of the City, (Elliott) the 
Council above mentioned, representing the whole 
Roman power, gathered in Rome; (11) the re- 
joictng, etc., the special rejoicings after every new 
victory over “ heretics,” and especially at the close 
of th Council mentioned in sect. (8)—(see Elliott, 
Vol. II., pp. 454 sq.) ; (12) the resurrection after 
three days and a half, the renewal of witness by 
Luther—Luther posted his theses at Wittemberg, 
Oct. 31, 1617, ». s., three years and 180 days after 
May 6,1514, when the Orator of the Lateran Coun¬ 
cil (see above in 8) proclaimed heresy to be extinct; 

(13) the ascension, the deliverance of the Churches 
of tne Reformation from persecution and into po¬ 
sitions of prosperity and influence; (14) the earth¬ 
quake, the Reformation—“ That religious revo¬ 
lution which astonished and convulsed the nations 
of Europe ” (Lingard, quoted by Barnes); (15) 
the fall of the tenth part of the City, the falling 
away from Rome of, ( Barnes ) a considerable 
portion of her power, (Elliott) England, one 
of the ten Papal kingdoms; (16) the slay¬ 
ing of seven Chiliads, (EUiott) the separation 
from the Roman power or the Seven United Pro¬ 
vinces of Holland— (Barnes) the proportion of 
those who perished in Europe in the wars conse¬ 
quent on the Reformation; (17) the remnant 
affrighted , the alarm of, ( Elliott) the remnant of 
Papists in Protestant countries, (Barnes) the en¬ 
tire unconverted portion of the Roman City; 
(18) gave glory to God, (Elliott) praise was given 
by the Witnesses, ( Barnes) the unconverted stood 
in awe at what God was aoing. 

Stuabt understands vers. 1, 2, “to prefigure 
the preservation of all which was fundamental and 
essential in the ancient religion, notwithstanding the 
destruction of all that was external in respect to 
the Temple, the City, and the anoient people of 
God.” The vision of the Witnesses he interprets 
as symbolizing “ that God would raise up faithful 
and well endowed preachers among the Jews, at 
the period when the nations were ready to pe¬ 
rish ; that those preachers would be persecuted 
and destroyed ; and after all that the Christian 
cause would still be triumphant.” 

Wordsworth regards (vers. 1, 2) the Temple 
and Altar (of incense) as symbolising the true 
Church; the reed as the Scriptures; the mea¬ 
suring as an act “ of appropriation and of preser¬ 
vation (Nnm. xxxv. 6; Jer. xxxi. 39; Hab. ixi. 6; 
Zech. ii. 2), and also of partition and separation, 
(2 Sam. viii. 2)”; “ in this vision of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, the last written of all the Books of Holy 
Scripture (the completion of the Canon or mea¬ 
suring rule), St. John receives the reed from 
Christ and measures the Church.” The two 
Witnesses he understands as indicating the Church 
(called two as consisting of both Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles), enlivened and enlightened by the two Tes¬ 
taments (the two olive trees) ; their persecution, 
death, etc., that the history of Christ will be repro¬ 
duced in the history of His Word and Church. The 
Beast and City he interprets as Barnes and 
Elliott. 

Alford remarks, “ No solution at all approach¬ 
ing to a satisfactory one has ever yet been given 
of any one of these periods. This being so, my 
principle is to regard them as being still among 
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things unknown to the Church, and awaiting 
their elucidation by the event.” Concerning the 
Witnesses he remarks on ver. 6, “ All this points 
out the spirit and power of Moses combined with 
that of El'as. And undoubtedly it is in these two 
directions that we must look for the two wit¬ 
nesses or lines of witnesses. The one imperso¬ 
nates the law, the other the Prophets. The one 
reminds us of the Prophet whom God should 
raise up like unto Moses; the other of Elias, the 
Prophet who should come before the great and 
terrible day of the Lord.” As to whether the 
prophecy is to be fulfilled by individuals or lines 
of witnesses , he does not attempt to decide. 

Loud writes as to the measuring of the Temple, 
“ The rod is the symbol of the revealed will of 
God; . . . the Holy of Holies . . . the scene in 
which God visibly manifests Himself, Christ in¬ 
tercedes, and the Cherubim, the representatives 
of the redeemed, serve in His presence ; so the 
other sanctuary symbolizes the place or places on 
earth in which the true worshippers offer Him 
the public worship which He enjoins. The Altar 
on which incense, the symbol of prayer, was of¬ 
fered, represented the Cross of Christ, the in¬ 
strument of His expiation, and thence of recon¬ 
ciliation and access to God. ... To measure the 
Temple , then, was to seek and learn the truths 
taught in the Scriptures, and symbolized first by 
the inner sanctuary, . . . and next ... by the 
outer sanctuary , respecting the place or places on 
earth which He has appointed for the worship 
which He enjoins on His people, respecting the 
expiation on which they are to rely, . . . and re¬ 
specting the ministers who conduct the worship 
He enjoins. . . . The court, which was on the 
outside, . • . denoted the station of the congre¬ 
gation of visible worshippers; ... to rgect it 
as no part of the Temple, was therefore, to reject 
the body of the nominal or visible, as not true 
worshippers; and the direction to reject it was 
equivalent to the propheoy that the nominal was 
not to be a true Church. • . . The oommand to 
measure the Temple was addressed to the Apostle 
doubtless as representing the same persons as he 
symbolized in the .prediction that he must again 
prophesy before peoples, etc,* 1 On the subject 
of the Witnesses, he agrees as to their nature, 
substantially, with Elliott and Barnes; their 
death, resurrection, and ascension, however, he 
regards as still future and as literal. The 1260, 
and three and a half, days, he interprets as sym¬ 
bolic of years. 

Glasgow refers the measuring to Apostolio 
times. “The Apostles (symbolized by John), by 
inspiration, gave laws of discipline and of mo¬ 
rals, for receiving or excluding candidates or 
members. Thus they measured the House and 
City of God. And they measured the Altar by 
teaching the doctrine of the one sacrifice offered 
by Christ, and of His intercession, and of His 
government on the mediatorial throne; and they 
measured the worshippers, by supplying the pat¬ 
terns and rules of duty, and thus furnishing the 
means of distinguishing the Lord’s peculiar ‘ peo¬ 
ple * from His enemies.” The outside court he 
interprets substantially as Elliott; the trampling 
of the City, as the predominance “ of what Nean- 
der and Killen have called ‘the Catholic system.’ ” 
The Witnesses he also interprets as symbolizing 


the Paulicians, W aide uses, etc.; he begins the 
Witness, however, with the protest of the Nova- 
tians about A. D. 268, and thus concludes the 
1260 days (or years) of prophesying m sackcloth 
(or affliction) in A. D. 1614. He adopts the opi¬ 
nion that the declaration made May 6th, 1614, 
in the Lateran Council, referred to above, de¬ 
notes the death and exposure of the dead bodies 
of the Witnesses. On other points of interpre¬ 
tation he agrees generally with Elliott_E. R. C.] 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 
Diisterdieck holds, with us, that the present 
section really doses with ver. 14. [With El¬ 
liott and others, the Am. Ed. regards vers. 1 
and 2 as connected with the preoedihg chapter. 
8ee Additional Note, p. 182.—E. R. 0.] 

Ver. 1. And there was given me a reed. 
—After the analogy of Old Testament prophetico- 
symbolical transactions; see Is. viii. 1, and 
many other passages, particularly in the Pro- 
pheoies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

Given. — By whom f The indeterminateness 
denotes that nothing in the symbolism is depend¬ 
ent upon this feature. The literal interpretation 
would fain define the giver. 

A reed. —Esek. xl. 8; Rev. xxi. 16. [Like 
nnto a rod. —“ The word />dp6oc, rod, is coupled 
three times in the Apocalypse with the adjeotive 
otdjjpa (ii. 27 ; xii. 6; xix. 16). And in the same 
places it is coupled also with the verb noiyaivetv, 
to tend, as a shepherd does. The idea is thus sug¬ 
gested of a pastoral staff. 11 Words w.—E. R. C.] 
Saying [Lange: Whilst it was com¬ 
manded] .—A iyuv —indefinite form. Bengel ex¬ 
plains, grammatically but not symbolically: the 
Khhayoc. 

Measure the Temple. —The Temple in 
Jerusalem had long since been measured; it, 
however, is not what is meant here. Neither, 
indeed, is the measuring to be taken literally. 
The worshippers , also, are to be measured, t. e., 
precisely determined. In Ezek. xl. 8 sqq., the 
measuring of a symbolical Temple is spoken of, 
whilst Rev. xxi. treats of the measurement of 
the symbolical City of God. 

According to Diisterdieck and many others, 
the measuring here denotes exemption from de¬ 
struction ; the above-mentioned oommentator 
supposes that the treading under foot of the 
outer court is indicative of actual destruction. 
Tet the very passages that he cites [in con¬ 
nection with the measuring ] — Amos vii. 7; 
Hab. iii. 6—have reference to destruction, and 
the idea that the outer court was destroyed, but 
that the Temple and the worship continued to 
subsist, is utterly futile, as is in general the so- 
called historic application of the passage to the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Diisterdieck calls the 
interpretation of the Temple as the true Church 
of God, allegoristio! One-sided, we admit that 
it is, to interpret the measuring of the Temple 
as indicative of a reconstruction of the Church, 
or to apply the contrast between the Temple and 
the outer court, in whiofar contrast the chief 
weight of the similitude lies, to the contrast be¬ 
tween the evangelio Church and Catholicism; in 
opposition to the latter exposition, Catholic 
exegetes distinguish between good Catholios and 
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excommunicated persons. [See the Abstract 
of Views, etc., pp/227 sqq.—E. R. C.l 

The altar.—The Altar of inoense. The Altar 
of burnt-offering stood in the outer court. [El¬ 
liott and Barnes regard the Altar as that of 
burnt-offering. It must be acknowledged that 
the language apparently points to the three great 
divisions of the Temple enclosure—the va6c or 
Sanctuary, the dvoiaorfjptov or altar (court), and 
the court outride the Sanctuary, i. e., the court 
of the Gentiles. Of these courts, that of the 
Gentiles alone entirely surrounded the Sanctu¬ 
ary ; the inner court merely enclosed it on three 
sides: the latter, from both its looal and 
spiritual relations to the Sanctuary, could not so 
well be described as outride (rr)v avXf/v rr)v l£udcv 
tov vaov), as the former.—E. R. C.] 

In it (h airry). —These words might be re¬ 
ferred to the Altar of incense, inasmuch as all 
prayers do, in a symbolical sense, ascend from 
the Altar of inoense; most exegetes, however, 
make them relate to the Temple.* The main 
thing, here as elsewhere, is the contrast pre¬ 
sented to those without. John is thought even 
here to have in view the imminent destruction 
of Jerusalem, differing, however, from the 
eschatological prophecies of the Lord by pre¬ 
dicting a preservation of the Temple, and 
plaoing the faithful Jewish Christians therein! 
(comp, also De Wette, Liioke, p. 364). 

Ver. 2. And [Lange: Bat] the ooart 
which is without the Temple. —On misap¬ 
prehensions of the outer oourt, by Luther, Vit- 
ringa, Ewald, see Diisterdieck. 

Cast out. —Eiohhora, correctly! Profanum 
declara. 

Given unto the Gentiles [heathen] —[On 
the New Testament force of rd tffvrj see Cremer’s 
Biblico-Theological Lexicon under 'E0vof. The 
following is extracted : “ It is a peculiarity of 
New Testament, or, indeed, of Bible usage gen¬ 
erally, to understand by rd lOvy, irdvra rd tdvrj , 
those who are not of Israel, opp. viol 'lopafjh, 

* lovdalot , Acts ix. 16; xiv. 2,6; xxi. 11, 21; 
xxvi. 20; Rom. ii. 24; iii. 29; ix. 24, 80, 81; 
xi. 26 ; 1 Cor. i. 28 ; Gal. ii. 16: ol ck nepirofrijc; 
Acts x. 46: ireptrojdj ; Gal. ii. 9 (cf. Eph, ii. 
11): 2 Cor. xi. 26 parallel; ol xard- 

Xoikoi tov avdpoiTov, Acts xv. 17. In this sense 
the word corresponds to the Hebrew 'U (LXX. 
sometimes==Aodf, e. g„ (Josh. iii. 17; iv. 1), 
which signifies primarily nothing but a con¬ 
nected host, multitude. . . . Td Wvrj are the peoples 
outside of Israel—the totality of the nations, 
which, being left to themselves (Aots xiv. 16), are 
unconnected with the God of Salvation, Who is 
Israel's God ; Acts xxviii. 28; Eph. ii. 11, 12; 
Rom. xi. 11, 12; Gal. iii. 8, 14; 1 These, iv. 6; 
Eph. iii. 6; Matt. xii. 21. Left to themselves 
and to their own will, they stand in moral an¬ 
tagonism to the Divine order of life, Eph. iv. 
17 ; 1 Pet. iv. 8, 4 ; 1 Cor. x. 20; xii. 2; Matt, 
vi. 82; Luke xii. 80; cf. Matt, xviii. 17; they 


• [With equal propriety may they refer to the Altar court, 
if that be meant by the tWuumfptoi'. And indeed the in¬ 
troduction of this clause seems to point to this interpreta¬ 
tion of the Altar, as only priests worshipped in the Sanctuary 
—the people worshipping in the court. On the other hand, 
however, it may be contended that, as all true Christians 
are priests, their proper plaoe of worwhlp is the Sanctuary. 
—B.B.C.j 


are not in possession of the revealed law, ^om. 
ii. 14; of. ix. 80; nor are they bound to the 
rules and laws of Israelitish life. Gal. ii. 12,14, 
16. It is this moral-religious lack that renders 
so significant the emphasis laid on the vxav$ 
irtoreoc, on the part of the kQvrj, Rom. i. 6; xv. 
18; xvi. 26. . . Whether in the Apocalypse tihq 
is opposed to Israel, or, as it appears to me, to 
the New Testament redeemed Church, must be 
left to commentators to decide. Rev. ii. 26; xi. 
2, 18; xii. 6; xiv. 8; xv. 8, 4; xvL 19; xviii. 8, 
28; xix. 6 ; xx. 8, 8 ; xxi. 24, 26 ; xxii. 2." 8ee 
foot-note f on p. 27.—E. R. C.]—[Given unto.] 
—Diisterd.: They shall lodge therein as victors, 
treading the outer court and the entire Holy 
City. Bengel—better, at least: The outer court 
is not measured, beoause an unthought-of throng 
of Gentiles shall one day worship therein. But 
something more than a mere future is contem¬ 
plated. De Wette and others: The bloody 
sacrificial service, consummated on the altar of 
burnt-offering, shall cease. 

Ver. 8. My two Witnesses.—According 
to Diisterdieck, these must be personal indivi¬ 
duals. Personal individuals possessing the 
characteristics described oannot be pointed out as 
existing at the time of the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, or as living on through the entire Cross- 
©on of the Church down to the end of the 
world. According to Diisterdieck and others 
(p. 382), these two witnesses are Moses and 
Elijah; according to Stern and others, they are 
Enoch and Elyah; even Luther and Mel&nch- 
thon have been suggested. According to Ebrard, 
they are symbols of authorities, powers, which, 
however, he pertinently enough defines as Law 
and Gospel. Sinoe the Witnesses can be wit¬ 
nesses of Christ only, the term, My witnesses, is 
elucidative of the strong Angel mentioned in the 
foregoing chapter [who spoke to John, ch. x. 9, 
11, and whom Lange apparently regards as 
still speaking]. [See Abstract of Views, pp. 
227 sqq., and Add. Not*, pp. 232 sq.— E. R. C ]. 

I will give.— What He gives them, is de¬ 
clared by what follows; S6ao, therefore, need 
not be supplemented by coiyeoturee. 

Saokoloth, as a penitential dress, Jer. iv. 
8; Jon. iii. 6 ; Matt. xi. 21. [As a garment of 
afflictions see Gen. xxxvii. 84; 2 Sam. iii. 81; xxi. 
10; 2 Kin. vi. 30; Esth. iv. 1, 2, 8, 4; Job xvi. 
16; Pss. xxx. 11; xxxv. 18; lxix. 11; Isa. iii. 
24; xv. 8; xx. 2; Jer, xlviii. 87; xlix. 8; 
Amos viii. 10.—E. R. C.l 

Ver. 4. The two olive trees.—The Seer, 
as an accomplished symbolist, has descried in 
the olive trees of Zeoh. iv. perfectly admissible 
types of New Testament affairs. On ai..JoTurr(, 
see the remark in Diisterdieck. [“ Ae the olive- 
tree fhrnished oil for the lamps, the two trees 
here would seem properly to denote ministers of 
religion; and as there can be no-doubt that the 
oandlesticks, or lamp-bearers, denote churches, 
the sense would appear to be that it was through 
the pastors of the churches that the oil of grace 
which maintained the brightness of those mystic 
candlesticks, or the churches, was conveyed. 


'he image is a beautiful one, and expresses a 
ruth of great importance to the world:— for 
tod has designed that the lamp of piety shall be 
ept burning in the churches by truth supplied 
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through ministers and pastors.” Bashes.— ■ 

E. R. C.] 

Before the Lord of the earth. —The Lord 
is the uoitous authority of the earth or the theo¬ 
cratic institution—which formerly branched into 
Joshua and Zerubbabel, and now ramifies into 
8tate and Churoh. Ebrard interprets the Old 
Testament Lord of the whole earth as indicative 
of the king of Persia, and regards the corre¬ 
sponding New'Testament expression as-signifi¬ 
cant of the ruler of this world. 

Vers. 5, 6. “ The individual lineaments of 
this description, especially in ver. 6, are bor¬ 
rowed from the history of Elijah and Moses. 
This reference—admitted by all expositors—to 
the miracles of those old Prophets (miracles 
which are in no wise allegorically understood) 
of itself renders it highly improbable that the 
description of the present passage is allegori¬ 
cally intended ” (Dusterdieck). Most original 
logic, this! As if historical facts, and espe¬ 
cially such as have since their very occurrence 
assumed a symbolical coloring, might not be 
employed in allegorical descriptions. A slight 
examination of the New Testament will speedily 
convince us that such is not the case. [See the 
quotation from Alford, p. 229,—E. R. C.] 

Fire goeth forth out of their month.— 
Jer. v. 14. The reference to 2 Kings i. 10 is by 
Dusterdieck considered of doubtfal propriety, 
because Elijah calls down fire from Heaven. But 
even this fact might be paraphrased, in the pro¬ 
phetic style, as follows: fire proceeded out of 
his mouth, Sirach xlviii. 1. If, however, we 
take the words, out of their mouth , and fire , lite¬ 
rally, we have “a fearful reality” (Diisterd.). 
This is called historical exegesis. The spectator 
of such fire-works might possibly say: a dubious 
reality—magic; such an one would be able to 
set his mind at rest only by echoing the verdict 
of Rothe : <4 God is an adept at sorcery.” 

Ver. 6. Power to shat Heaven. —1 Kings 
xvii. 1. 

During [Lange: For] the days.— If the 
words, for the days of thetr prophecy , denote the 
time of their entire activity, and that with refer¬ 
ence to the 8} years of drought predicted by 
Elijah, the time of this entire activity would need 
to be reduoed to ordinary years—and this is not 
practicable. We, therefore, apprehend the pas¬ 
sage thus: for the days fixed by their propheoy. 

Over the waters.*— Ex. vii. 19. 

With every plague [Lange: With all 
(manner of) plagues]. —Reference to the 
Egyptian plagues generally. According to Dfis- 
terdieck, it is inadmissible to interpret even these 
features allegorically, t. *., to apprehend them 
as allegoricaL Whilst the interpretation of 
Bede—making the power to shut Heaven the 
potestas clavium —may be too restrictedly eccle¬ 
siastical, the more general application of the 
passage to the withholding of the rain or bless¬ 
ing of the Gospel , is certainly removed beyond 
the objection urged against it, vis.: that in case 
of its acceptance, it would be necessary to ap¬ 
prehend 1 Kings xvii.; James v. 17; Ex. vii. 
sqq. figuratively also; and this, apart from the 
fact that even these passages are not to be taken 
in so naked a Grmco-hisiorioal sense as many 
seem to suppose. 1 


Ver. 7. Finished their testimony,* the 
wild-beast, etc. —Preliminary and more gen¬ 
eral symbolisation of Antiohristianity. This 
one Beast branches into two Beasts in ch. xiii. 

Vers. 8-10. In the broad-wayt [Lange: 
street] of the great oity.— The literal me¬ 
thod entails the apprehension of the fact that 
the bodies remained lying in the City, in accord¬ 
ance with the ancient conception of the great 
impiety of suffering corpses to remain unburied. 
The question arises here, however: are the in¬ 
dividuals (ver. 9) of (all) the peoples identi¬ 
cal with the persons mentioned in ver. 10, who 
are described in general terms as the inhabitants 
of the earth , and are, therefore, enemies of the 
Witnesses ? The text plainly distinguishes be¬ 
tween the two classes. There is, then, in any 
case, a two-fold interest which is subserved by 
the leaving of the corpses unburied—a hostile 
and a friendly interest. In ver. 9 it is declared: 
phiirovatv it c rijv XacjVy etc. 

44 That the great City is identical with the Holy 
City, where the vadf raw&eov stands (ver. 1 sqq.), 
and that it is, therefore, none other than Jerusa¬ 
lem, is evident from the context” (Dusterdieck). 
Even the literal interpretation is forced to admit 
that Sodom and Egypt (see Is. i. 9; Ezek. xvi. 48) 
is a “ spiritual appellation,” the fact being ex¬ 
pressly set forth in the text. Yet this appellation 
is robbed of the greater part of its force, when 
the attempt to exhibit a distinction (Hengsten- 
berg’s, for instance: Egypt has reference to reli¬ 
gious corruption, Sodom to bad morals) is swept 
aside, with the declaration that the only point of 
importance is that in which Sodom and Egypt 
are essentially one , vis.: perfeot hostility to the 
true God, His servants, and His people. 

The great City. —As the so-called historical 
interpretation regards the preseut passage as 
significant, throughout, of the real Jerusalem 
(Ewald, Bleek, De Wette, Diisterd., el a/.), the 
following question arises: Why is the City called 
the greats and not the holyt Discussions of this 
question are submitted by Dusterdieck, p. 370. 
The question does not present itself at all to a 
more correct exegesis—one that appreciates the 
symbolical import of the passage. It is some¬ 
thing of a leap to discover, like Calov., here, in 
the City of Jerusalem, Babylon—in Babylon, 
Rome—in Rome, papal Rome. Undoubtedly, 
this great City of Jerusalem is, in essentials, of 
like import with the great City of Babylon (in 
the more general sense of the latter, ch. xvi. 
19); but the context contains a reason for the 
fact, that the City is here indirectly called Jeru¬ 
salem\ t as the city where the Lord was crucified, 
and there , Babylon. Here, namely, it represents 
the symbolically modified Theocracy, or Divine 
establishment, embracing Church and State, as 
a mock-holy fallen Theocracy; there, it repre- 


* [Lord translate*: And when they would finish their testi¬ 
mony) etc.; and comments: “The Witnesses would finish 
tbeir testimony before the close of the 1260 years, doubtless 
under the apprehension that it was no longer to be neces¬ 
sary ; that the great changes wrought in publio opinion, and 
in the condition of the apostate Church by Judgments on it, 
divested it of its dangerous power, and insured its speedy 
overthrow: and that they might therefore turn from the 
mere endeavor to maintain the truth in opposition to it, to 
the happier t 
yet heard the 
f [See &itto T s 


ier task of proclaiming it to those who had never 
1 the glad tidings.*'—R. R. 0.1 
Kitto’s Diet, qf ihe Bible, Title Sranx.—B. R. 0.] 
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sent* the centre of the open Antichristian spirit 
of the world.—The meaning of the great City is 
more generally apprehended by Ebrard, p. 842.* 

Different interpretations of the three and a half 
days see in Diisterdieok, p. 871. A short time; 
the time during whioh Christ lay in the gravethe 
time which exceeds the term during which corpses 
should remain above ground; analogous to ver. 
2; Chiliastic computations of the number. 

Ver. 11. And after the three days and a 
half; a spirit of life, etc.—Materially [as dis¬ 
tinguished from grammatically ], Hengstenberg’s 
interpretation of Trvevpa as the Spirit of life 
oannot be incorrect [Diisterdieck to the con¬ 
trary, notwithstanding], since this spirit pro¬ 
ceeds from God.—A form of peculiar signifi¬ 
cance : ei(jf/?.&ev tv airrol f. 

Great fear. —The usual effect of great Divine 
wonders, angelic appearances, spiritual opera¬ 
tions, and especially of the wonder of resurrection. 

Ver. 12. And they ascended, etc. —Sug¬ 
gestive of the ascension of Elijah and, still more, 
of Christ’s ascension. 

Vers. 18, 14. And in that hour.— That is, 
the events narrated took place simultaneously 
with the ascension of the two Witnesses and 
were co-operative therewith. According to 
Diisterdieck, not even this earthquake should, 
as Ebrard maintains, be symbolically appre¬ 
hended as an extraordinary event. In respect 
of the numbers, we refer to the Synoptical 
View. Ebrard’s interpretation, see p. 847; 
comp. Diisterdieck, p. 874. 

In spite of the invincible difficulties which lie 
in the literal apprehension (the outer court de¬ 
stroyed; the Temple, and even the worship 
therein celebrated, continuing; the two Wit¬ 
nesses vomiting fire; Christ prophesied the 
destruction of Jerusalem—the 8eer narrates its 
visitation by an earthquake, etc.), Diisterdieck, 
supported, we must own, by notable predeces¬ 
sors, believes that this apprehension is in all 
points firmly established against the symbolical 
apprehension. An allegorical text, however, 
does not cease to be allegorical for the simple 
reason, that a multitude of wrong interpreta¬ 
tions have attached themselves to it. Arbitrary 
interpretation is not conquered by outting the 
Gordian knot and plunging into the absurdities 
of literalism; that which is requisite and able 
to overcome it is a more precise and accurate 
determination of the symbolical expressions and 
conceptions of the Old Testament. Such a de¬ 
termination at once dispatches the following 
collection of arbitrary expositions presented by 
Diisterdieck, p. 875. 

Vers. 1 and 2 are, according to Bede, pro¬ 
phetic of the institution of the festival of Church 
consecration by Pope Felix. The two Witnesses 
are, according to Lyra, Pope Silverius and the 
Patriarch Mennas; or, according to others, the 
testes veritatis; or the Waldenses; or Huss and Je¬ 
rome ; or Luther and Melanohthon. The Beast out 
of the Abyss is the Imperial general Belisarius, or 
the Pope. The Temple is the true Churoh; the 
outer court, bad Christians, etc . Similar chrono¬ 
logical computations see in Diisterd.*s note, p. 876. 

* [For an exceedingly able argument designed to show 
that Home was probably referred to by the Apocalyptlat, seo 
Barnes in toe.-*. R. G.J 


In reality, however, most of the so-called 
allegorists essentially occupy the same stand¬ 
point with the historical expositors after Locke, 
Bleek, Diisterd. and others; both have in view 
particular historic facts, literally defined; 
only, according to the allegorists, these parti¬ 
cularities are actual, inspired prophecies, veiled 
in figures. Modern supporters of the historical 
view have found some portions of the veil indis¬ 
pensable ; they, moreover, divide the prophetic 
items into truths and errors. 

With all Diisterdieek’s fondness for literalism, 
however, he decidedly rejects the rationalistic 
interpretation, p. 877 sqq. See likewise his 
further examination of the symbolical exegesis 
as represented by Hengstenberg. 


[additional notn on th* section.] 


By the American Editor. 

[In the judgment of the American Editor, vers. 
1-5 (or 7) are connected with the vision of the 
preceding chapter—vers. 2-8 (or 7) containing 
an address made to the Seer during that vision, 
in which the work and death of the Witnesses 
are verbally described to him. The vision of the 
Witnesses begins with ver. 9 (or 8). It will be 
perceived that at that point the phraseology 
ohanges; the Seer no longer rehearses what 
another told him; he describee what he himself 
beheld. If this opinion be correct, the Apoca¬ 
lyptic stand-point of John at the vision beginning 
ch. x. 1, was probably at the period of the death 
of the Witnesses; in the explanatory narration 
beginning oh. xi. 8, the narrator described as 
future that which was to be; but in the descrip¬ 
tion of the vision, John describes as past and 
present that which (in symbol) he so beheld. 

Thi Witnesses.— Who are they 7 Barnes has 
well declared concerning the passage which de¬ 
scribes them: “This is, in some respects, the 
most difficult portion of the Book of Revelation.” 
There are many points in the description whioh 
seem to favor the idea that they are, as is con¬ 
tended by Elliott, Barnes, etc., the long line of 
protesters against a heathenixed Christianity; 
there are other points, however, in which we 
feel that, on this hypothesis, the symbols are but 
inadequately satisfied; the miraculons powers 
ascribed to them, for instance and especially, 
seem to demand something which the history 
even of the Waldenses does not fully supply. 
The thought has arisen in the mind of the writer, 
that possibly here, as in some of the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophecies, and probably in those concern¬ 
ing Antiohrist (see Add. Note, p. 889), the 
symbols may have a double objective—respect¬ 
ing (1) two lines of witnesses which are to be 
consummated in (2) two individual Witnesses, 
in whom they are to be fully (as Immediate- 
similar Symbols) realised. On this hypothesis 
(possibly) the lines would prophesy throughout 
the twelve hundred and sixty years of initial 
Gentile trampling; the individuals throughout 
twelve hundred and sixty days of consummate 
trampling (the three and a half years =twelve 
hundred and sixty days, during which Me fines 
would lie as dead), and then be literally slain, 
and lie unburied for three and a half days. 

On the general hypothesis that lines of witnssm 
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(cither primarily or exclusively) are intended, 
two questions arise, ets., What is the period of 
thefr rise? and what of their death? These 
questions are so intimately associated that they 
cannot with propriety be considered separately; 
they constitute one oomplex subject. On this 
subject there are three particular hypotheses set 
forth by those who adopt the day-for-a-year the¬ 
ory: 1. That of Elliott, that they began in the 
Paulicians about A. D. 658; were slain at the 
Lateran Council, May 5th, 1514; arose again in 
Luther, Oot. 81st, 1517; and still continue their 
testimony. 2. That of Glasgow, who agrees 
with Elliott as to the period of their death, but 
who places their beginning about A. D. 253, in 
the Novation protest. 8. That of Lord, who 
substantially agrees with Elliott as to the period 
of their beginning, but who places their death 
in the future. Of these hypotheses, the first 
seems to the writer to be clearly inadmissible; 
the comparison of vers. 8 and 7 requires that 
we should place their death at the close of the 
twelve hundred and sixty days of their testi¬ 
mony. There is muoh to commend the earlier 
period of .advocated by Glasgow. Mani¬ 

festly, there is much in history to support the idea 
that a death of the Witnesses did ooour at the 
Council referred to—a death followed by a resur¬ 
rection three and a half years after in the rise of 
the Reformers; and it is certainly a question 
whether, twelve hundred and sixty years before, 
a trampling of the Church by the previously 
invading Gentiles did not begin in the almost 
unconditional restoration of the lapsi —a resto¬ 


ration against which the Novatians in eackelotk 
protested. But, on the other hand, this hypo* 
thesis not only assumes a doubtful terminue a 
quo, but it fails to provide for the present time 
when, manifestly, there exists just such a tramp¬ 
ling as then existed, and likewise a similar wit - 
netting. 

The writer would suggest as a possible solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty, that there was contem¬ 
plated (1) an initial trampling of the outer court 
beginning about A. D. 253, followed by a typical 
death of the Witnesses in 1514 ; (2) a more com¬ 
plete trampling beginning, perchance, in the intro¬ 
duction of image worship, to be followed by a 
more complete death in the future; (3) the whole 
to be consummated, as indicated above, by the 
prophesying and death of individual Witnesses. 

As to the measuringy the writer agrees with 
the general opinion of the commentators whose 
views he has presented above. That opinion 
may be most completely set forth in the lan¬ 
guage of Wordsworth: “The action of measuring 
is one of appropriation and preservation t and also 
of partition and separation .” This act, possibly, 
was initially and typically performed at the 
Reformation; probably it will be more fully 
performed in the future, when the casting out 
(the excommunication) of those who trample the 
outer court will be proclaimed by an individual Tor 
a class) directly commissioned for this purpose by 
the Great Head of the Church. May not this event 
be coincident with the call to the people of the 
Lord, who may still remain in Babylon, to oome 
out of her (oh. xviiL 4) ?—E. R. C.] 
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PAE/T SBOOUd' 


THE END OF THE WORLD. 

[Ch. XL 16—XXII. 6.] 


SECTION FIFTH. 

Developed AntiohrietUnity. The seven-headed Dragon and his Image [Ereckemnty- 

bUd ] : the seven-headed Beast. 

Ch. XI. 16—XIII. 

A.— THE HEAVEN-PICTURE ABOVE THE ANTICHRISTIANITY ON EARTH; OR THE 
PRECURSORY TRIUMPH OVER THE DRAGON, AND HIS FALL 
FROM HEAVEN TO THE EARTH. 

Ch. XL 16—XIL 12. 
a. Pre-celebration of the Victory. 

Ch. XI. 16-19. 

15 And the seventh angel sounded [trumpeted]; and there were great voices in [iw, 
the] heaven, saying, The kingdoms [kingdom] 1 of this [the] world are [is] become the 
kingdoms of [om. the kingdoms of] our Lord [Lord’s], and of [pm. of] his Christ 

16 [Christ’s] ; and he shall reign forever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. And 
the* four and twenty [twenty-four] elders, which [who]* sat [sit]* before God on 

17 [upon] their seats [thrones], fell upon their faces, and worshipped God, Saying, 
We give thee thanks, O Lord God Almighty [or All-ruler 4 ], which [who] art, and 
[ins. who] wast, and art to come [om. , and art to come] 6 ; because thou hast taken to 

18 thee [om. to thee] thy great power, and hast reigned. And the nations 9 were angry 
[wroth], and thy wrath is come, and the time of the dead, that they should [om., 
that they should-ins. to] be judged, and that thou shouldest [om. that thou should- 
est-ins. to] give [ins. the] reward unto thy servants the prophets, and to [om. to] the 
saints, and them that {those who] fear thy name, [tns. the] small and [ins. the great] 1 ; 
and shouldest [om. shouldest-in*. to] destroy them which [those who] destroy the 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ter. 15. The plarel of the Reo. is bated upon a mitapprehetitSoB of the pottage. [Modern Critical Edition read iyt 
me h fiatnXtta with R. A. B*. 0. P. FWp, etc. The Bee. is supported by only 1,7.—B. A C.] 

* Ver. 10. [Itch, omits the oi In both instances, the former with R*. A n the latter with A. B*, etc.; Alt brackets 
both; both are given by Treg. and Tiach., the former with R*. B*. 0. P., tht latter with R. 0. P.—R. R. C ] 

* Ver. 10. [Ob, Treg, Tiach. (8th Ed.) give «a**rrcu with R* •*•. B*. C, ate,* Lach, Tiach. (1858), Alt, mIisw vi* 
A. P.-E. R. C.J 

4 Ver. 17, [See Add. Oomm. on oh. L 8, p. 93.—E. R. 0.] 

• Ver. 17. The third item ia here om. by the beat Oodd. [Modern Grit. Eds. om. with R.A.B* C. P, An t, FuhL, Bari, 
etc.—E. R. C.] 

• Ver. 18. [See Add. Oomm. on ch. xi. 2.—E. R. G.] 

t Ver. 18. On an erroneous accusative in Cod. A, and in some others, see Dtlsterdleck. [Lach., Alt, and Treg, with 
R*. A. 0, read rote purport col rode peyiAwt ; Tiach, with R". B*. P, gives ro*c puepotf, «. r. A.—B. R. C.J 
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19 earth. And the temple of God [in* which was in the heaven] 8 was opened in hea¬ 
ven [om. in heaven], and there was seen in his temple the ark of his testament [co¬ 
venant] : and there were lightnings, and voices, ana thunderings [thunders], and an 
earthquake, and [ins, a] great hall. 


Ch. XII. 1-12. 

b. The Theocracy. Christ. The Churches of the Wilderness , or Church of the Cross. 

1 And there appeared [om. there appeared] a great wonder [sign (<n^s?ov) — ins. was 
seen] in [tns. the] heaven; a woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, 

2 and upon her head a crown of twelve stars: And she being with child cried [cri- 
eth] 9 , travailing in birth [om. in birth], and pained [tormented] to be delivered 

3 [bring forth]. And there appeared [was seenJ another wonder [sign] in [ins. the] 
heaven; and [,] behold [,] a great red [iri^/Mc] dragon, having seven heads and ten 
horns, and [ins. upon his heads] seven crowns [diadems] upon his heads [om. upon 

4 his heads]. And his tail drew [draggeth 10 ] the third part of the stars of [ins. the] 
heaven, and did [om. did] cast them to the earth: and the dragon stood before the 
woman which [who] was ready to be delivered [about to bring forth], for to de¬ 
vour her child as soon as it was born [that, when she should bring forth, he might 

5 devour her child]. And she brought forth a man child [male son (uldv Upaev n )] 
who was [is (ttiXXei )] to rule [shepnerdize] all [ins. the] nations with a rod of iron 
[an iron rod]: and her child was caught up [away (fipixaadyf)] unto [to] God, and 

6 to [to] his throne. And the woman fled into the wilderness, where she hath [ins. 
there] 11 a place prepared of [bv (cbr<5) u ] God, that [ins. there] they should feed 
[may nourish] 14 her there [om. there] a thousand two hundred and threescore [sixty] 
days. 

e. Establishment of the Church Triumphant in the Heaven of the inner Spirit-life on Earth. Freedom 

of the Invisible Church. 

7 And there was [^vero] war in [ins. the] heaven: [,] Michael and his angels fought 
agaiust [warring with] 18 the dragon; and the dragon fought [warred] and his angels, 

8 and [ins. they] prevailed not; neither was their place found any more in [ins. the] hea- 

9 ven. And the great dragon was cast out [thrown down (IpXjOij)], that [the] old 
[ancient] serpent, [ins. that is] called the [om. the] Devil, and [ins. the] Satan [or 
adversary], which deceiveth [that seduceth or misleadeth (<J TzXavwv)] the whole world 
[inhabited world (otxoufiivyv)']: he was cast out [thrown down] into [unto] the 

10 earth, and his angels were cast out [thrown down] with him. And I heard a loud 
[great] voice saying in [ins. the] heaven, Now is come [ins. the] salvation, and strength 
[the power], and the kingdom of our God, and the power [authority] of his Christ: 
for the accuser of our brethren is cast [thrown] down, which accused [that accuseth] 

11 them 19 before our God [ins. by] day and [ins. by] night And they overcame [con¬ 
quered] him by [on account of] the blood of the Lamb, and by [on account of] the 
word of their testimony; and they loved not their lives [life (^o/^v)] unto the [om. the] 


• Ter. 19. The reeding Sir ovpavj. [Alf. om. 6 with R. B.: Treg. end Tisch. giro It with A. C. P n etc. Grit. Eds. 
pBemllj give ovpary without the add. of art* as in R*.—B. R. O.J 

• Ch. xlL 2. The reading sol fWtr is probably an alteration of the original reading. [Alt, Treg. and Tiaoh. read 

mptCn with R. A. P.; Tisch. (8th Ed.), Lack (maj.), prefix koU with R. 0.; Tisch. (1869), Lech, (min.), Treg., omit with A. 
B*.Y».; Alf. brackets; Lech, reads with C.; B*. gives «*paf«v.—B. B. O.J 

» Ver. 4. The imperfect is probably an alteration. [The reading <rvptt is unquestioned.—B. R. 0.1 

n Ver. 6. Oodd. A. 0. give the reading ipo «v instead of a^pcvo. [So Crit. Eds. generally. R. ana B*. give dp^tva (B*. 
opera V—E. B. C.J 

•* Ver. A. 'Otw ImL [Alf. and Tisch. give ixti with R. A. B*. P n etc.; Bee. Lach. and Treg., omit with 0.1, etc. 

—BLK.C.] 

» Ter. 6. [Grit. Bds. give M with R. ▲. 0. P.; B*. reads vwA—E. B. 0.1 
Ver. «. [Lach. and Alf. give rpt with A. P.: Qb. and Tisch. (18591 with B*; Treg. and Tisch. (8th 

Bd.1 rp^^oveir with R. 0 For the N. T. use of Iva with the Ind. Pm., see Winer, { 4, par. 3.—E. B. 0.] 

» Ver. 7. We IbDow the beet authenticated, although difficult and venturesome reading rov *oA«p$cra&. [OrIt. Eds. 
give with R. A. B*. 0. P., Ob M 8a., Lach., Tisch. (1869), Treg. prefix row with A. C. P.; Tisch (8tb Ed.), omits 

with R. B*.; Alf. brackets. Winer ($ 44, 4) confesses his inability to explain the construction, and thinks It probable 
there is a corruption of the text. Alford comments: “The construction is remarkable, but may easily be explained 
as one compounded of (rov) rbv M, *ai rout hyy. avrov iroAt nyaai (in which case tbe rov depends on the iydver o as in Acts 
x. 26) and 6 M, mm m ayy< avrov In the next clause it passes into this latter/ Lillie, assuming the correct* 

«*ea of the text (rov roAcpiprat) prefers “ to construe 6 M xai oi ayy. avrov as absolute nominatives, with the participle of • 
> enbstantive verb understood.** This gives a construction equivalent to the one adopted above. For other explanations 

[Alf. and Tisch. read the latter with A. 


tike a 

aee Winer and Lillie.—B. R. 0.1 

* Ver. 10. There is an unimportant difference between avrwr and afaoifc. 
F.; Treg, the former with R. B*. R. R. 0.] 
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12 death. Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye that dwell in them. Woe to the in¬ 
habited of [om. the inhabited of] 1T the earth and of [om. of] the sea! for [because] 
the devil is come down unto you, having great wrath [anger], because he knoweth 
that he hath but a [om. but a] short [little] time. 

v Ver. 12. The reading role katoucovoxt is a glow. [It is enpported only by L—B. 2.0.] 


EXEOBTICAL AND CRITICAL. 

8YN0PTI0AL VIEW. 

Here, manifestly, the beginning of the End 
commences, and, consequently, the second divi¬ 
sion of the Apocalypse. It begins with the 
heavenly pre-celebration of the viotory over the 
Dragon—Satan—and over his representative on 
earth—the Beast, i. «., Antichrist This pre- 
celebration is linked to the blast of the seventh 
Trumpet A striking turn in the description is 
found in the fact, that the Spirit of prophecy 
does not make the seven-headed Beast appear 
immediately upon the blast of the seventh 
Trumpet as the seven Trumpet^Angels emerged 
from the seventh Seal. In like manner, the 
vision of the seven Seals might not direotly fol¬ 
low tho picture of the seventh Church; nor, 
furthermore, can the seven Vials of wrath be 
immediately linked to the seven heads of Anti¬ 
christ, and this irrespective of the fact that 
these [the heads] constitute, in the first place, 
a unitous phenomenon. If it had been designed 
that the seven Thunders should be particularly 
set forth, they would have followed upon the 
seventh Trumpet whilst the seventh Thunder 
would have been succeeded by the announce¬ 
ment of the Antichristian time. The sealing of 
the seven Thunders, however, necessitated a 
modification of the outward consequence of the 
septenaries; nor could the new Divine mani¬ 
festations issue from the preceding bad human 
conditions, but could only follow them as judg¬ 
ments. 

From the seventh Trumpet great or powerful 
voices proceed. Not one voice, but a chorus of 
voices—and those, mighty, voices—ooncordantly 
proclaim the great victory 

This is, manifestly, an expression of the strong¬ 
est assurance of victory, developed in the very 
face of the emergence of Satan and his Antichrist. 

This assurance of viotory in Heaven is also an 
assurance of victory in the spirit-realm of the 
Kingdom of God in this world , i. e. y in the invisible 
Church . It is a fundamental feature of the 
Kingdom of God, that this assurance of viotory 
has been in process of more and more glorious 
development from the Protevangel down to the 
consummation of the New Testament (1 John v. 
4). And, indeed, with the death and resurrec¬ 
tion of ChriBt the viotory is, in principle, de¬ 
cided, so that there is no longer question save 
as to the full development of the principle into 
the visible appearanoe. 

But in what manner do the voioes proclaim 
the victory? The kingdom of the world is be¬ 
come our Lord s and His Christ #, and He 
shall reign to the seons of the seons. The 
position of Christ toward God the Lord is 
economically modified here, because the king¬ 
dom relationship is involved (see 1 Cor. xv. 25- 
27). Since we must distinguish between a 


Kingdom of power, possessed by God from the 
beginning, and a Kingdom of His Spirit’s sove¬ 
reignty in spirits, founded by His grace is 
Christ, to whioh, however, the kingdom of dark¬ 
ness stands opposed—an anarchy of spirits, 
under the lying power of Satan—the point in 
question here can be nought but the synthesis, 
already accomplished in principle, of the King¬ 
dom of power and the Kingdom of grace. It is 
a Kingdom of God over the world, which is at 
the same time a Kingdom over hearts; or a 
Kingdom over hearts which, from the invisible 
Church, goes forth, in dynamic operation, 
through all the world, finally spreading through 
the worlds of space, as through the seons of 
time. * 

At the close appearing of this Kingdom, the 
kingdom of darkness' is destroyed. With the 
mere announcement of this absolute Kingdom is 
conjoined the absolute thanksgiving of pious 
humanity in the evening of the world; pious 
humanity as represented by the twenty four 
Elders , the Presbytery of the Theocracy and the 
Presbytery of the New Testament Kingdom of 
God, both of whioh institutions have had so much 
to suffer from the oppressions of the kingdom of 
darkness. JSee/ootiwo/ef, p. 162.—E. R. C.] 

They, lying upon their faces, rightly return 
thanks to Cod as the AU-Ruler , Who now hot 
taken to Himself— t. brought into full opera¬ 
tion— His great power. In these words a grand 
theological revelation is contained. From the 
beginning of the world’s history, but, above all, 
in the humiliation of Christ, in His cross, and 
His cross-bearing Church, God has so greatly 
restrained His power, in the maintenance of the 
liberty, thereunto opposed, of moral agents, and 
in the service of love, as to make it seem as if 
He had laid that power aside. Now;, however, 
that the seed of liberty has gradually matured, 
having sprouted up partly on the right hand 
side, partly on the left hand side, He can un¬ 
chain His full majestio power, and He has begun 
His absolute royal rule. 

The first mark of this turn in the current of 
affairs is peculiar; it has almost the aspect of a 
contradiction. The heathen [notion*] have become 
wroth , it is declared; the power of darkness seems 
just now to be more than ever at liberty. But as, 
in the second Psalm, the strongly emphasised to¬ 
day marks the very date of the general rebellion 
against Jehovah and His Anointed as the date 
of the anointing and institution of His Son—es 
the date of the crucifixion of Christ became the 
date of His exaltation likewise—eo it shall be at 
the time of the last great apostasy; even above 
the wrath of the heathen and simultaneously 
with it, the revelation of the wrath 4 /* (Tod appears. 

The wrath of God is destination to death (Ex. 
iv. 14; comp. ver. 24; Ps. xc.). The suicidal 
death-choice of the old world, in its apostasy 
from the living God, brings the judgment of the 
Divine destination to death directly upon this 
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old world. The living have become a prey to 
death; the dead, on the other hand, revive. 
The time of the dead, when it is their turn to 
have justice done them, ha$ come; the retribu¬ 
tive judgment must be held, in which God gives 
to Hie servants their reward, u e., the final per¬ 
fect and solemn restoration, which forms the 
antithesis to all the ignominy and sorrow of their 
historic life. 

And here the Old Testament Prophets and the 
New Testament saints are beautifully linked 
together; and with them, all the Godfearing, 
who have kept the name of God—their know¬ 
ledge of God—sacred ; all, both small and great, 
in the whole sphere of God’s Kingdom. For 
they all had to suffer from the destroyers of the 
earth —of Divine order on Earth, as well as of 
Nature and Earth in the literal sense. 

But tbe time of compensatory retribution is 
likewise the time of punitory retribution: the de¬ 
stroyers of the Earth must themselves be destroyed. 

The judgment is consummated amid the com¬ 
plete revelation of that idea of justice by which 
it is put in execution. Hence the Temple of Ood in 
the Heaven is opened, i. e., the radiant archetype 
of the Kingdom of God on Earth is revealed in its 
ideal and dynamical authority for mankind. 
The Ark of the Covenant in this Temple becomes 
visible; the heavenly rule [ATorm] of the con¬ 
demning law, as well as of the real redemption, 
is made known to all the world. 

Nor is the radiant appearance all; it produces, 
as a vital phenomenon, in the richest manifesta¬ 
tions of its powers, lightnings, or revelations of 
the Spirit; voices, or Divine words and thoughts; 
thunders, or lively stirrings of soul ( earthquake, 
or convulsions of the old world; and a great 
kail, as a symbol of the conflict betwixt Hea¬ 
ven and Earth: fire and cold issue from the 
disclosure of thfe heavenly spirit-world at the 
end of the world. 

And now the history of Antichristianity on 
Barth is prefigured by the history of it in Hea¬ 
ven. Here Heaven is manifestly the pure celes¬ 
tial sphere of spirit and of spirits, the back¬ 
ground of all occurrences in that general history 
of the world which is visible to all. A great sign 
appears in this Heaven. A Woman, the King¬ 
dom of God, modified by the feminine receptivity 
of the human mind, is seen. She makes her 
appearance in the unity of the Old Testament 
Theocracy and the New Testament Kingdom of 
Heaven; she is adorned with the sun of revela¬ 
tion ; with the moon, as a symbol of nature, in 
its subserviency to the Kingdom of God (and 
also as symbolizing the change of times), under 
her feet; and a crown of twelve stars upon her 
head- —the adornment of a plenary number of 
elect spirits appertaining to her. The Seer has 
deeply felt the conflict of the transition from 
the Old Covenant to the New, as is proved by 
the words: And she, being with child, crieth, 
etc.; the Lord’s people, together with Himself, 
have experienced these throes of the Messiah 
(see John xvL 21). This sign is accompanied 
by another: Behold, a great fiery-red Dragon. 
In Heavenl how is this possible? Heaven is 
that realm of spirit and of spirits in which 
Christ overcame Judas (see the author’s L*ben 
Jems, Book ii., p. 1828), without the observation 


of mere historical men, in their external world; 
hence, it is the spiritual back-ground of worldly 
history. In this Heaven, the great red Dragon 
appears; the winged primeval serpent, at once 
serpent and swine; signalized as a monster, not 
only by the fiery hue of the murderer, but also 
by the seven heads, and especially by the dis¬ 
proportion between the seven heads, or the ca¬ 
ricature symbol of holy intelligence—not to say 
of a Holy Spirit—and the ten horns or the sym¬ 
bols of worldly power; the heads only are 
adorned with diadems, thus making the worldly 
power appear as unauthorized might, obtained 
by artifice. Farther on, the Dragon, the ancient 
serpent (Gen. iii.), is expressly called the Devil 
and Satan (ver. 9; ch. xx. 2). These seven 
heads of the Dragon are not to be identified with 
the seven heads of the Beast, nor are they to be 
referred to historical shapes; they are seven 
spiritual deformities which ape the seven Spirits, 
or ground-forms of the Spirit. 

It is declared oonoerning his first exertion of 
violence: His tail draggeth the third part of the 
stars of the Heaven, and cast them upon the Earth. 
This cannot be regarded as significant of the 
apostasy of a portion of the angels, since the 
angels of the Dragon are spoken of, further on, 
as still in Heaven. 

The passage should rather be interpreted in 
accordance with ch. viii., particularly ver. 10. 

The third part of the spirits designed as light- 
bearers in the human Heaven are, by the violent 
oscillations of the demonic tail—overpowered, 
that is, by the impressions of apparently irre¬ 
sistible vivacity and might—swept from the 
Heaven of spiritual purity, and oast upon the 
Earth; made subservient to worldly-mindedness, 
in order to the more thorough transformation 
.of God’s Earth (Ps. xciii.) into an Earth 
estranged from Goa. The preliminaries to the 
crucifixion of Christ were, in particular, the 
fruit of this act of the Dragon. Fallen stars 
constituted the government of Palestine and the 
majority of the Sanhedrin; even the Messianic 
hopes of the Jews were satanically empoisoned. 

In the face of Christ’s appearance, however, the 
machinations of the Dragon concentrate them¬ 
selves ; for Christ is the glorification of the per¬ 
sonal God, of love in the love-kingdom of personal 
life, by means of an absolutely worthy personal 
conduct; Satan, on the other hand, is the seduoer 
and accuser of men, who tends to sink the whole 
world in worldliness—to plunge the personal . 
kingdom into the service of impersonal things, by 
means of the lying perversion of his own true 
creaturely essence into the semblance of a false 
divinity. 

Shamelessly, therefore, the Dragon takes his 
stand before the Woman who is about to be de¬ 
livered, that he may devour her child. Thus 
was the power of evil concentrated in Israel at 
the very moment when Christ, in respect of His 
historical desoent from the eternal congregation 
of God, extending through the Thedcracy and 
the Church, was about to be born. 

But the new-born Child is a man—the Man, 
simply (Is. ix.)—destined, in the words of the 
Old Testament (Ps. ii.), to rule [shepherdize\ the 
nations with a rod of iron; ordained to the 
government of the world in redemptive and 
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judicial righteousness—for Satan, therefore, 
unattainable in His essence (John xiv. 80). His 
own name for Himself is the Son of Man , in the 
highest sense. Pilate calls Him the Man [6 
hv&purroc=Jfensch t human being]. The vision 
calls Him the Man [Mann (t tlbv apaev )], in the 
highest sense of the term. And here, in ac¬ 
cordance with the spiritual, monic aspect of the 
history, there is no special reference to the suf¬ 
ferings of Christ; His death itself forms a part 
of His elevation above every assault of Satan; 
hence it is declared: her Child woe caught 
away to Ood and to Hit Throne. This exalta¬ 
tion (Phil. ii. 6sqq.) is at the same time the 
foundation of the Churoh Triumphant in Heaven 
and on Earth. 

Of the Woman it is said, that she fled into the 
wilderness. She is the same who bore Christ— 
hence, the Old and New Testament Church in 
undivided unity. The wilderness , prepared for 
her by Qod as a place of shelter,* exhibits a trans¬ 
formation similar to that presented by the cross. 
As the cross, from the tree of the curse, ha 9 
become the symbol of salvation, so this wilder¬ 
ness, from being the abode of demons (Lev. xvi. 
22; Matt, iv.; xii. 43), was changed into a refuge 
from the Arch-demon. This wilderness is the per¬ 
fect New Testament renunciation of the world, 
which makes the Churoh on Earth, in respect 
of its invisible kernel, like unto the Church in 
Heaven. The entrance thereto is baptism into 
the death of Christ (Rom. vi.); its external 
form is asceticism; its security is courage for the 
cross; its verdant oases are the triumphs of the 
martyrs. The time of residence in this wilder¬ 
ness is modified after the measure of the New 
Testament trial-time; not in the form of the 
change of times (ch. xi. 2), but in that of unin¬ 
terrupted days’ works — twelve hundred and 
sixty days (ch. xi. 8). In regard to the Woman 
herself, the notation of time is more obscure, 
less definite, and gloomier: a time, two times, a 
half time (oh. xii. 14; Dan. xii. 7)—running, 
we may say, into apparently endless helpless¬ 
ness or destitution (Luke xviii. 1). 

The succeeding scene is most wonderfhl. The 
theatre of this war in Heaven —a conflict marvel¬ 
lous when considered merely in the abstract— 
is, we believe, the spiritual and spirit world of 
the Church Invisible—not, however, the Heaven 
of Christ’s glory. 

The nature of the conflict is equally remarka¬ 
ble: Michael and his angels (as the attacking 
party) war with the Dragon; but the Dragon 
also wars , and his angels (as the resisting 
party). We have shown elsewhere that the 
Archangel Michael is an image of Christ 
victoriously combatant. Christ is an Arch¬ 
angel in His quality of Judge; and He ap¬ 
pears as Judge, not only at the end of the 
world, but also in the preservation of the purity 
of His Churoh (Acts v. 1 sqq.; 1 Cor. v. 1 sqq.). 
That Christ has His angels also—those that war 
with Him—not merely in the evening of the 
world, but from the beginning, is a fact which 


• The Seer seems to repeat himself in ver. 14, the flight 
Into the Wilderness being ag'in depicted there. Bat In this 
very fact, the architectonics of the Book may be seen. 
Here, in rer. 9, we hare the Heaven-picture; In ver. 14. the 
Barth-plctnre. 


John has previously intimated in his Gospel (oh. 
i. 51); they are the principles and spirits which 
are with Him absolutely. And so the Dragon 
also has his angels, his assistants. Since the 
foundation of Christ’s Church, Christian and 
Antichristian principles have been warring with 
each other—primarily, in spiritual, intellectual 
and ethical forms (John xiv. [xv.T]). 

These battles are not simply central general 
combats, but a sum of great single conflicts. 
Michael wars; the angels war; the Dragon 
wars, and his angels. But, with them, he is 
defeated. 

Why is it so concisely declared: they prevailed 
nott Be it observed, in the first place, that 
the principial victory of Christ has already taken 
place, and that the final historio victory cannot 
yet be intended. But Satan is totally defeated, 
in so far as respects the fact, that the New Tes¬ 
tament Heaven, in its central essence, is tho¬ 
roughly purged from him and his angels; «s 
Heaven their place is no more found. That is, 
as the Churoh Triumphant is now established in 
Heaven, so, in correspondence with it, the 
Church on Earth has also a place that is purified 
from all 8atanio essence—the sphere of pare 
Christian spiritual life, the communion of saints. 
Out of this Heaven, therefore, is cast the great 
Dragon y the ancient Serpent (the demonic seducer 
of Adam); the Devil and Satan^ as the slanderer 
and enemy of mankind (Job ii.), who has con¬ 
tinually changed the conception: man i9 sinful 
and wicked—into the calumniatory sentence: 
he is fundamentally bad; and this, on account 
of his success in approving himself the seducer of 
the whole world. 

When it is declared, that the whole Satanic 
troop is cast upon the Earth, in oompany with 
its leader, it cannot be necessary to apprehend 
the declaration in an astronomical or local sense. 
Expelled from the inner Church, Satan now 
directs his whole assault against the outer 
Church. The wheat of Christ’s field remains 
pure; but the field, as suoh, becomes impure: 
the enemy sows his tares amongst the wheat. 

The foundation of the holy Church, the com¬ 
munion of saints, is an infinitely glorious 
achievement. A great voice pronounces the 
hymn of victory; it-is a single, common trium¬ 
phant consciousness of all the heavenly throng. 
Now there is founded, with Christ and through 
Him, a pure, eternal Heaven, which descends 
from Heaven to Earth. And with the pure 
Church, the New Testament Kingdom of Heaven 
is established, in whioh God reigns with three at¬ 
tributes: He has taken upon Himself the salvation 
—the perfect and final redemption from all evil; 
He has, further, taken to Himself the power over 
redeemed souls, and has called in the oarrent 
of worldly affairs as co-operative in redemption 
(Rom. viii.); and, consequently, He has finally 
assumed the real Kingdom of His Spirit as a 
sovereignty over all good spirits. The attribute 
of Christ is, henoeforth, the authority , the execu¬ 
tive power (kfovoia). Suoh is the constitution 
of the Kingdom (oh. xi. 16). 

How all this has oome to pass, is intimated in 
the following words. The negative term runs 
thus: the accuser of our brethren is cast down, whs 
accuseth them before our Ood by day and by night. 
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The temptations to despair, which Satan brought 
to bear upon the consciences of men, subsequent 
to his seduction of them into sin, are annihi¬ 
lated, throughout the whole realm of faith, by 
the sure and perfect peace of reconciliation 
(comp. 1 John iii. 20; Heb. ii. 15). 

And they conquered him by [on account o/] the 
blood of the Lamb , is the reason assigned for their 
victory ; for it is upon the triumph of Christ that 
the triumphs of Christians are grounded. Their 
heart-victories, however, have become intellec¬ 
tual victories likewise, through the word of their 
testimony; and victories of th^eir entire life, be¬ 
cause they loved not their life unto death , when 
martyrdom was the price of adherenoe to the 
truth (Matt. xvi. 24, 25). 

Therefore rejoice , ye Heavens, and ye that 
dwell (take up your abode) in them —such is the 
festal conclusion. Heaven spreads out into a 
plenitude of Heavens (John xiv. 2), and these 
Heavens become peopled with blessed conquerors. 

A terrible oontrast to the above is presented 
by the last words: Woe unto the inhabiters* of 
the earth and of the tea N The danger is height¬ 
ened for the world-ohurch of external order and 
authority, as well as for the surging popular 
life and the fluctuations of society. For the 
Devil, as the poisoner of the truly historical 
powers, has made their common destruction 
his aim. He has great anger; the principle of 
demoaio worldly-mindedness is excited—the 
more, as it is a final paroxysm, or because he 
knoweth that he hath little time. 

The fact that the Heaven-picture continues to 
this passage, is proved, among other things, by 
the concluding hymn (vers. 19-12). 

[abstract or views, btc.] 

By the American Editor . 

L Ch. xi 15-19. 

[Elliott regards ver. 14 as setting forth the 
cessation of the Turkish woe—the period of 
cessation beginning with the battle of Lepanto, 
A. D. 1571, and extending to the peace (humilia¬ 
ting to Turkey) in 1791, between Turkey on the 
one side and Russia and Austria on the other. 
He connects this “ second half” of the Turkish 
woe with the visions of ch. x. 1 -xi. 18, as fol¬ 
lows : It was just after the “ slaying of the third 
part of men ” (ch. ix. 18), i. e. t the fall of Constan¬ 
tinople—and the ineffectiveness of the catastro¬ 
phe to induce repentance (see p. 210 , foot-note ), 
that the Covenant Angel descended (ch. x. 1)— 
betokening the Reformation (see p. 218); and also 
it was just after the fall of the tenth part of the 
Cily and the seven Chiliads (oh. x. 18), u the 
political earthquake following the Reformation 
(see p. 228), that the announcement of ver. 14 
was made. (The beginning of this earthquake 
be places about A. D., 1569 ; the battle of Le¬ 
panto was fought A. D. 1571.) Vers. 15-19 he 
interprets as a general Heaven-picture of the last 
time (including the establishment of Christ’s Mil¬ 
lennial Kingdom), the development of the great 
events of this vision being deferred until after 
44 the parenthetic Visions ” in ohs. xii.-xiv. 


• [la tho Text (see ver. 12 and note 17) oar author pro¬ 
perly ooiti theae word*.—S. R. O.J 


* 

Barkis regards the description of the events 
of the seventh Trumpet as closing with ver. 18; 
the period extending to the establishment of the 
Millennial Kingdom, and the vision closing the 
series of visions beginning at ch. v. 1 . He re¬ 
gards ver. 19 as commencing “ a new series of 
visions, intended, also, but in a different line, to 
extend down to the consummation of all things.” 

Stuart : “ One powerful and bitter enemy of 
Christianity is now, or is speedily to be, put 
down. The judgments of Heaven, which had 
been so gradually proceeding, and seemingly so 
slow, are immediately to be consummated. The 
triumph of Christianity over opposing and em¬ 
bittered Judaism is to be completed. ‘ Their 
place and nation are now to be taken away.’ 
The progress of the Qospel can no longer be 
stayed by them.” 

Wordsworth agrees with Barnes in regarding 
this section as closing the first series of visions, 
and with commentators generally, in regarding 
it as referring to the last time. 

Alford: (Ver. 14). “ Transitional —The episo¬ 
dical visions of chs. x. 1 - 11 , xi. 1-18 are finished ; 
and the prophecy refers to the plagues of the 
sixth Trumpet, ch. ix. 18-21. These formed the 
second woe, and upon these the third is to follow 
(vers. 15-19). Butin actual relation and detail 
it does not immediately follow. Instead of it, we 
have voioes of thanksgiving in Heaven, for that 
the hour of God’s Kingdom and vengeance is come. 
The Seer is not yet prepared to set forth the na¬ 
ture of this taking of the Kingdom, this reward 
to God’s servants, this destruction of the de¬ 
stroyers of the earth. Before he does so, an¬ 
other series of prophetic visions must be given 
regarding not merely the dwellers on the earth, 
but the Church herself, her glory and her shame, 
her faithfulness and her apostasy. When this 
series has been given, then shall be declared in 
its fullness the manner and the process of the 
time of the end.”—“Notioe ( 1 ), that the seventh 
Seal, the seventh Trumpet, and the seventh Vial, 
are all differently aocompanied from any of the 
preceding series in each case; ( 2 ) at each seventh 
member of the series (a) we hear what is done, 
not on earth, but in Heaven (chs. viii. 1; xi. 15; 
xvi. 17); (b) we have it related in the form of 
a solemn conclusion (with slight variations), 
kyivovro ppovral n. r. A., chs. viii. 5; xi. 19; 
xvi. 18 sqq.; (c) we have plain indication in the 
imagery or by direct expression, that the end is 
come, or close at hand, by (a) the imagery of 
the sixth 8 eal, and the two episodes preceding 
the seventh Seal, (/?) the declaration here %Mev 
6 Kcupd? Tuv veteptiv Kpt&ijvai , (y) the Ykyovev sound¬ 
ing from the Temple and the Throne on the pour¬ 
ing out of the seventh Vial; (8) all this forms 
strong ground for inference, that the three 
series of visions are not continuous, but re¬ 
sumptive ; not indeed going over the same ground 
with one another, either of time or of occur¬ 
rence, but each evolving something which was 
not in the former, and putting the course of 
God’s providence in a different light. It is true 
that the Seals involve the Trumpets, the Trum¬ 
pets the Vials; but it is not mere temporal suc¬ 
cession, the involution and inclusion are far 
deeper,” etc. 

Lord : The seventh Trumpet is to be followed 
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by 1. The assumption by the Redeemer of the 
dominion of the earth in a new and peculiar re¬ 
lation as its King, and the commencement of a 
risible and eternal reign. 2. The resurrection, 
and public adoption at heirt of the Kingdom, of all 
saints who have suffered the penalty of death ; 
and the acceptance and reward of all living 
saints. 8 . The destruction of the apostate 
powers, the Wild-beast, False Prophet, etc. This 
Trumpet is eotemporaneous with the seventh 
Vial (comp. ver. 19 with xvL 18 sqq.) ; the light¬ 
nings, voices, etc., denoting excitements, commo¬ 
tions, and revolutions among the nations, and 
the descent on them of judgments. The open¬ 
ing of the inner Temple and the exhibition of 
the Ark (ver. 19), denote, probably, that the 
mysteries of the former administration are fin¬ 
ished, and that thenceforth the reasons of the 
Divine procedure are to be understood. 

Glasgow regards the prophecy of the period 
of the seventh Trumpet as contemplated in only 
ver. 15. This period he holds to begin with the 
Reformation and to extend “ through all the 
period of the Vials.” 44 The Trumpet declares 
the Kingdom to be Christ’s, and goes on to an¬ 
nounce the events by which all rebels are to be 
brought to submission or extinction.” The 
voices he interprets as “The voice of Jesus 
through the instrumentality of ecclesiastical 
voices. They are the voices of Luther, Zwingli 
—all the Reforming preachers.” He explains 
the expression: 44 His Christ’s,” as relating to 
the Church (see Expl. in Detail). Vers. 16, 
17 describe a Heaven scene (at the opening of or 
throughout the period t); ver. 18, an Earth soene 
at the beginning of the Reformation. Ver. 19, 
he refers to the day of Pentecost, when 44 Peter 
and the other apostles, by preaching, 4 opened 
the door of faith instrumentally 1’ ” (See Expl. 
in Detail.) 


IL Ch. xH. 1-12. 

[Elliott: With this section this author re¬ 
gards Part IV. of the Apocalypse as beginning, 
including chs. xii., xiii., xiv. This Part pre¬ 
sents a “ supplemental and explanatory history 
of the Rise, Character, and Establishment of 
the Beast from the Abyss, or Popedom; with its 
chief Adjuncts; and the contrasted Impersona¬ 
tion of Christ’s faithful Church.” The vision of 
this section he holds to be retrogressive. By the 
Travailing Woman he understands Christ’s true 
visible Churoh, in the heaven of political elevation 
(invested with Christ as the Sun of Righteousness; 
the moon , representing the civil authority , under 
her feet; the stars, ecclesiastical ministers, re¬ 
cognised as dignified authorities before the 
world); bringing forth with pain (the Diocletian 
persecution) a son who is to rule , etc., i. e., pro¬ 
ducing children who, united and multiplied into 
a nation, are to be raised to dominant political 
power; (this elevation being first accomplished 
under Constantine, to whom, according to Am¬ 
brose, was given the title 44 Son of the Church ”). 
The Dragon he interprets as the Roman Empire as 
a persecuting power hostile to Christianity. He 
presents the following indications as to the time 
of the birth and effort to destroy: ( 1 ) not until 
after the close of the Second oentury, as it was 


then that the dragon was first used as a Roman 
ensign; (2) not until the time of Diocletian, u 
it was then that the diadem was first assumed as 
one of the imperial insignia; (3) the drawing 
by the Dragon of a third part of the stars of 
Heaven indicates that though he was stUl in the 
political heaven, his power was diminished to a 
third part of the Imperial power, and this oc¬ 
curred about A. D. 818, when in two divisions 
of the Roman Empire, Europe and Africa (under 
Constantine and Licinius), Christianity was in the 
ascendancy , but in the third, Asia (under Max- 
imin), Christians were still exposed to persecution; 
(4) this was the period of the termination of 
forty weeks (280 prophetic days from Pentecost) 
of the Church’s gestation. The attempt to destroy 
he explains by (1) the persecution of Maxi¬ 
rain (see Gibbon li. 489) ; (2) the apostasy of 
Licinius, A. D. 823, and the following persecu¬ 
tions. The catching up of the child to Ood and 
His throne he regards as the elevation of Con¬ 
stantine, as an avowed Christian, to the undi¬ 
vided throne of the Roman Empire, and the 
consequent establishment of Christianity, after 
the defeat of Licinius at the battle of Adrianople, 
A. D. 823 (see Gibbon and historians generally). 
(For the explanation of the flight of the Woman, 
see the following abstract, p. 258.) The war m 
Heaven he regards.as indicating the straggle of 
Paganism for re-elevation to political power un¬ 
der Licinius and Julian the Apostate, and the 
throwing down of the Dragon (or Satan, who 
inspired them) as the final downfall of Paganism, 
primarily in the defeat of Licinius, and finally 
in the death of Julian in the Persian War, A. 
D. 863. Vers. 10-12 (1st clause) he interprets 
as the Church's song of victory in the “ symbolic 
Heaven of political elevation and power.” The 
last clause of ver. 12 he regards 44 as a detached 
and solemn notification by the dictating prophetic 
Spirit of some woe on the Roman Empire soon 
about to follow,” reference being had 44 prima¬ 
rily, to heretical persecutors within the Church 
and Empire; and, secondarily, to the Gothic 
soourge.” 

Barnb8 agrees, in the main, with Elliott: 
His most important variations are as to—1. 
The adornment of the Woman: by the moon 
under her feet he understands 44 the ancient (Jew¬ 
ish) and comparatively obscure dispensation 
now made subordinate and humble; and by the 
twelve stars, 44 the usual well-known division of 
the people of God into twelve parts.” 2. The 
war in Heaven: he writes, 44 Another vision ap¬ 
pears. It is that of a contest between Michael, 
the protecting Angel of the people of God, and 
the great foe, in which victory declares in fhvor 
of the former, and Satan suffers a discomfiture, 
as if he were cast from Heaven to Earth.” 

Stuakt interprets (1) the Woman as the 
Church (“not simply as Jewish, but in a more 
generic and theocratic sense, the people of God") 
at the period of Christ’s birth; (2) the child as 
Christ Himself; (8) the dragon as Satan inspiring 
Herod, Judas and other persecutors; (4) the 
attempt to destroy as the massacre at Bethlehem 
and the other assaults on our Lord; (5) the 
catching up to Heaven as the Aseension; (6) the 
War in Heaven (the lower heaven, the acr) as a 
straggle between good and bad spirits, “aooord- 
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log (o the usual popular modes of conception 
(7) “the words of the voice’in Heaven (ver. 10 
sqq.) are to be regarded mainly as anticipative of 
victory in respect‘to the future, grounded on a 
reminiscence of victory with regard to the 
past/' 

Wordsworth regards ch. xii. as a “ Prophetic 
View of the History of the Church relatively to 
Rome ’’(vers. 1-12, relatively to heathen Rome). 
“The Woman in this vision is the Christian 
Church; she appeared in Heaven , for her origin 
is from above; she is clothed with the Sun , for 
Christ is the Sun of righteousness; she has the 
moon under her feet, because she will survive the 
changes of this world; she has on her head a 
crown of victory (orbpavoc ); the crown of twelve 
stars indicates the Twelve Apostles .” The Dragon 
is the Old Serpent, who is called in this Book 
the Dragon, see vers. 9, 15,16, where the names 
Satan, Devil , Dragon and Serpent are inter¬ 
changed ; the Dragon is also described here as 
having Seven Heads, etc.; diadems are symbols 
of royalty; horns are emblems of power (Luke i. 
69); the number seven represents completeness, 
and combined with the number ten (ten horns), 
it connects this manifestation of the Dragon 
with the display of his power, as wielded by the 
fourth great Monarchy, that of Rome.” He refers 
the Male Son primarily to Christ, secondarily to 


the people of Christ; the rod qf iron is Christ's 
word, the Holy Scriptures, and by it the male 
children , the masouline spirits of Christ’s Church, 
are endued with power from Him to rule the 
nations and overcome the world. 1 * (On the flight 
of the Woman see the Abstract on p. 261.) Con¬ 
cerning the war in Heaven , he writes: “St. John 
now reverts to an earlier period, in order to re¬ 
cite the antecedent history of the Dragon, and to 
explain the oiroumstances under which he was 
led to persecute the Woman, and he traces that 
history till it is brought down, in ver. 14, to the 
same point as in ver. 6, namely, to the escape 
of the Woman in the Wilderness; Satan is 
displayed as he was before his fall from 
Heaven.” 

Alford regards the vision of this chapter “as 
introductory to the whole imagery of the latter part 
of the Apocalypse,” and holds that “ the principal 
details of the present section (chapter) are rather 
descriptive than strictly prophetical.” By the Wo- 
man he understands “ the Church, the Bride of 
God, and, of oourse, from the circumstances af¬ 
terwards related, the Old Testament Church, at 
least at this beginning of the vision;” by the 
Dragon, the Devil (“he is tt vpj>6s, perhaps for 
the combined reasons of the wasting properties 
of fire, and the redness of blood; 11 the seven crown¬ 
ed heads represent “ universality of earthly do- 


* [Scriptural Ajtoeloloot.] 

[Stcaet gives. In the Appendix of his Commentary on the 
Apocmlypee, an elaborate Excursus on this subject, of which 
the following Is an abstract. 

I. Good Angels. 

X. They are very n amorous, Dan. ril. 10; Ps. lxviil. 17; 2 
Kings vi. 16, 17; Heb. xii. 22; Matt. *xvi.53: Jude 14; 
Kerr. t. 11. 

2. They accompany the Divine Majesty and the Saviour, 
and tak«* port in all the peculiarly glorious displays which 
they make, either in the way of mercy or of judgment. (1). 
At the giving of the Law, Deut. xxxiii. 2; Ps. lxviii. 17 ; 
Heb. il. 2 ; Acta viL 63; Gal. ill. 19. (2). At the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Matt. xxiv. 30, 31. (3). At the final judg¬ 
ment, Matt. xilL 39-41; xxv. 31; 1 These, iv. 16; 2 These, i. 
7—9. 

3w They are guardians—(1). Of the Lord Jeena, Luke i. 11- 
26-SS : Matt. i. 20,21; ii. 13,19, 20; iv. 11; John i. 61; 
Lake xxil. 43; Matt, xxvili. 2-7 ; Mark xvi. 6-7; Acts 1. 10, 
11. (2). Of individuals, Matt, xviii. 10; Gen. xxxii. 1: 2 
Kings vi. 17; Ps. xxxiv.7; Acts xii. 7-15; Heb. i. 14. (3) 
Of nations and kingdoms. Ex. xiv. 19; xxili. 20; xxxiii. 2; 
Sam. xx. 16; xxii. 22-35; Josh. v. 13; I-a. Ixiii. 9; Dan. 
X. 5-13, 20, 21 ; xLl; Zech.i.8-14; ill. 1, 2; xii. 1; Jude 9. 
From all this it is apparent that not only the Jews, but other 
natione—that not only Jesus and the saints, but Uttle children 
have their guardian angels. 

4. They are employed as special ministers for executing 
Divine justice. See many of the preceding passages; also 
Gen. xix. 1-23, comp, with xviii. 1, 2; Ex. xii. 23; Josh, 
r. 13. 14; 2 fiam. xxiv. 16,17; 2 Kings xix. 35; Acts xii. 
23; Rev.Tli.-xi.; xvi. 

6. They seem to watch over and govern the different ele¬ 
ment*, Rev. vit 1, 2; xiv. 18; xvi. 6, (prob. 7); xix. 17; 
faJao probably Ps. dr. 4; Heb. i. 7). 

6. They wore regarded as intercessors, Job, xxxiii. 23; 
Zoch. i. 12,13. In Rev. viii. 3 an Angel takes his station by 
tbe altar In Heaven, and presents “ much incense .... with 
the prayers of all saints.” (He endeavors to show, by copi- 
om extracts from Jewish and contemporary Christian 
writings, that John is not singular In his alleged meaning 
in Rut viii. 3. This view, be it observed, does not involve 
tHe utterly nnscrlptnral idea that Angels may themselves be 
in v ok e d . ) 

II. EvC Angels. 

These are numerous. Matt xxv. 41; xii. 26; Mark v. 9. 
They were originally good, hot fell from their first 
_ta, 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6. 

3 . One is more distinctly marked and made very prorai- 
. He is called ( 1). Satan (IDEPTI). the adversary. Job i. 

; IL 1-7; l Chron. xxi. 1Zech. Ui 1,2; MaU xii. 26; 
hr. 15; Lake xxii. 3; Acts v. 3; Rom xvi. 20, etc. (2). j 


1 - 

3 . 


The Tempter, Matt iv. 1-11; xili. 19; Luke xxii. 3, 63; Acts 
v.8; 1 Cor. vii. 6; 1 Thess. Hi. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 3; Rev. xii. 9; 
xx. 2, 8,10. (3). The Destroyer (’AiroAAuwv), Rev. ix. 11. 

(4). The Devil (6 6ui0oAos), the accuser , calumniator. This 
designation is too frequent to need references. 

4. The extent of Satan's power, together with that of 
other evil spirits (demon#), Is very great, 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; John 
xii. 31; John xiv. 30; Eph. vi. 12; Col. i. 13; ReV. xii. 17; 
xx. 8. (This extensive influence is the result of cnriuptlon 
in men, rather than of any irresistible power in Satan, Jas. 
iv. 7 ; 1 Pet. v. 8,9; Eph. iv. 27.) 

5. Place of evil spirits before the general judgment. (1). 
The Abyss. This word means without bottom , unfathomable. 
The idea of the Hebrews respecting it was that of a deep, 
dark pit or chasm, which was, or might be, closed up, and 
where darkness perpetuMy reigned ; hence Jude 6, “ augels * 

.kept in perpetual.chains under darkness'’ i. e, in the 

deep and dark abyss. See also 2 Pet. ii. 4 ; Luke viii. 81; 
Rev. ix. 1, 11; xvii. 8; xx. 1-3 (this, ver. 9, is styled 
tbvhcucrj). { 2). Deserts, Isa. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14; Rev. xviii. 
2; Matt xii. 43. (3). The air, Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12. 

6. They are sometimes employed as executioners of Divine 
Justice or chastisement. Job C,ii; 1 Kings xxii. 21-23; 1 
Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20. 

The Excursus concludes with the following: “ Is angelic 
Interposition unworthy of the Godhead? What then are the 
laws of nature, and all the intermediate agencies by which 
the Maker of Heaven and earth carries on His designs and 
accomplishes Ills purposes? On the other hand, I can con¬ 
ceive of no more magnificent and ennobling view of the 
Creator and Lord of all things, than that which regards Him 
as delighting to multiply, even to an almost boundie-s ex¬ 
tent, beings made in His own image, and therefore rational, 
and moral, and immortal, like Himself. How different from, 
representing Him as the Master of a magnificent puppet- 
show, all of whi'*h lie manages by merely pulling the wires 
with His own hnndsl To make Him the only roal agent in 
the universe, and all else as mere passive recipients of His 
influence, is to take from Him the glory that results from 
the creation of numberless beings in His own image—beings 
which reflect the brightness of their great Original. It is 
this intelligent and rational creation in which John lives, 
moves, thinks, aud speaks. The universe, as viewed by 
him, is filled with ministers swift to do Jehovah’s will. 
They stand before His throne; they preside over nations; 
they guide the sun in his shioing course; the moon an 1 
stars send forth radiance at their bidding; the very ele¬ 
ments are watched over by them; even infants are com¬ 
mitted to the auidance of presenoe-angels; and ‘ the Angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about all tha't fear Him.’ 
8uch is the Universe, which the God Who is, and was, and is 
to come has created and governs; and amid the contempla- 
* * —«- -- these, John 


tion of productions and arrangements suchss these, 
wrote the glowing pages of the Apocalypse.’’—E. R. C.] 
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minion “ the magnitude and fury of the Dra¬ 
gon are graphically given by the fact of its tail 
. .. sweeping down the stars of heaven ”); by 
the child, “the Lord Jesus, and none other ” (“ the 
exigencies of this passage require that the birth 
should be understood literally and historically, 
of that Birth of which all Christians know(see 
also Expl. in Detail, ver. 5). Concerning the 
war, he writes: “ The war here spoken of ap¬ 
pears in some of its features in the Book of Da¬ 
niel, ch. x. 13, 21; xii. 1 (also Judo 9) . . . Sa¬ 
tan’s being cast out of Heaven to the Earth is the 
result not of the contest with the Lord Himself, 
of which it is only an incident leading to a new 
phase, but of an appointed conflict with his faith¬ 
ful follow angels led on by the Archangel Mi¬ 
chael.” (See also Expl. in Detail.) In con¬ 
clusion he writes : 44 I own that I have been led 
... to think whether after all the Woman may 
represent, not the invisible Church of Qod’s true 
people, which under all conditions of the world 
must be known only to Him, but the true visible 
Church: that Church which in its divinely pre¬ 
scribed form as existing at Jerusalem was the 
mothor of our Lord according to the flesh, and 
which continued as established by our Lord and 
His Apostles, in unbroken unity during the first 
centuries, but which, as time wont on, was broken 
up by evil meu and evil doctrines, and has re¬ 
mained, unseen, unrealized, her unity an article 
of faith, not of sight, but still multiplying her 
seed, those who keep the commandments of God 
and have the testimony of Jesus, in various sects 
and different countries, waiting the day for her 
comely order and oneness again to be manifested 
—the day when she shall 4 come up out of the 
wilderness, leaning on her Beloved ;* when our 
Lord's prayer for the unity of His people being 
accomplished, the world shall believe that the 
Father has sent Him. If we are disposed to carry 
out this idea, we might see the great realization 
of the flight into the wilderness in the final sever¬ 
ance of the Eastern and Western churches in the 
seventh century, and the flood cast after the Wo¬ 
man by the Dragon in the irruption of the Mo¬ 
hammedan armies. But this, though not less 
satisfactory than the other interpretations, is as 
unsatisfactory. The latter part of the vision yet 
awaits its clearing up.” 

Loud. 44 The Woman is the representative of 
the true people of God; . . . her sunbeam robe, 
her station above the moon, and her crown of 
stars, bespeak her greatness, conspicuousness, 
and majesty; . . . her cry and labor to bear, de¬ 
note the importunate desire and endeavor of 
those whom she symbolizes to present to the em¬ 
pire one who should, as their son, rise to supreme 
power, and rule the nations with an iron sceptre, 
etc.” “The great red Dragon symbolizes the 
rulers of the Roman Empire; the seven heads de¬ 
noting the seven species of the chiefs of its an¬ 
cient government; the ten horns the chiefs into 
which its western half was divided on its conquest 
by the Goths; ... its sweeping its tail through 
the sky, dragging one-third of the stars, and 
oasting them to the earth, represents its violent 
dejection of one-third of the Christian teaohers 
from their stations by imprisonment,” etc. By the 
child he understands Constantine; and his being 
caught up to God and His throne he takes as de¬ 


noting “ both (1) that he was rescued in an ex¬ 
traordinary manner from the attempts of the Pa¬ 
gan Emperor to destroy him, and exalted to 
supreme power in the Empire; and (2) that he 
became in that station a usurper of the rights of 
God, and an objeot of idolatrous homage to his 
subjects.” 44 That the Woman fled into the de¬ 
sert, signifies that the people of God, wholly dis¬ 
appointed in their expectation of a more favora¬ 
ble rule from monarchs professing to be Christian 
and 4kposed to greater evils than they had suf¬ 
fered from their pagan persecutors, were com¬ 
pelled, in order to safety, to retire from the na¬ 
tionalized Church into seolusion.” (See also 
Abstract on p. 262 ). Concerning the war, he 
writes: 44 Michael and his angels are symbols of 
believers in Christ, who gain a viotory by faith 
in His blood, by proclaiming His word, and by 
submitting to martyrdom rather than swerve 
from fidelity to Him. . . . Satan* and his angels, 
on the other hand, symbolize antagonists of be¬ 
lievers, who endeavor by contradiction to coun¬ 
tervail, or by persecution to prevent, their tes¬ 
timony and to maintain the supremacy of idola¬ 
try. . . . The period of this war was the period 
of the persecutions by Diocletian, Galenas, 
Maxentius, Maximin, and Licinius; and the 
victory, that change of feeling that rendered per¬ 
secution and paganism itself unpopular, prompted 
Constantine to espouse the cause of the Chris¬ 
tians, and finally led to the rejection of paganism 
as the religion of the State.” “ The chant (ver. 
10 ) was uttered by the victors, and indicates that 
the Church was to regard .. . (the victory) as 
insuring the speedy Advent of Christ, and com¬ 
mencement of His millennial reign. The heavens 
summoned to rejoice are the new heavens, the 
symbol of the risen and glorified saints; . . . 
they who dwell in those heavens are the sancti¬ 
fied nations who are to live under their sway; 

. . . the land and the sea . . . denote the nations 
at rest and in agitation anterior to the establish¬ 
ment of that millennial kingdom.” “ That the 
defection of Satan and his angels was to be a two 
to the earth , indicates that the decline of the pagan 
party into a minority was to exasperate its priests 
and rulers, and lead them to more violent mea¬ 
sures, to overwhelm their antagonists, and rein¬ 
state themselves in authority.” 

Glasgow regards the Woman as denoting the 
invisible Church ; the Child , all the regenerated 
children of God, the assumption of the Child, the 
elevation of the members of the Church invisible 
to a heavenly status; the Dragon ( 44 the seven 
headed monster, with his sixth head now folly 
developed ”),f the heathen empire; the attempt 


• [Lord distinguishes between the great Dragon < 

,nd the great red Dragon of ver. 6 , identifying the former 


of ver. 3, 

and the great red Dragon of ver. 
with Satan.—fi. E. C.J 
t [Glasgow : “ The pagan empire occupied the piece and 
Character of all the heads developed and gone. ... Venom 
enumerations of them (the heads) have been propounded. 
That which boars most Teristmiutade is: 1. mgypt.. • 2- 
Palestine or Arabia (Amalek, Idumea, etc.) ... 3. Assyria, .. 

. . 4. Babylon ... 6. Persia ...ft. Yava a, or Hellas, dsting 
from Alexander's conquest of Persia, B. C. 331, and compre¬ 
hending Greeoe and Rome, until Paganism fell, and which, 
when it became complete, assumed the nature and received 
the name of Dragon. 7. Borne, which began first with Con¬ 
stantine, who adopted Byzantium as his capilol, R. C. 339, 
and thus led the way to the rise of that new or second Ro¬ 
man empire, called Oijptor, the monster with Severn h>mde (the 
first six represented by the last) and ten horna." (Set fmS- 
actef, p. .)—B. R. 0.1 
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to devour, the persecution of the Church begun, 
in a publio and national sense, in A. D. 51, under 
Claudius, but in an indirect sense in Herod’s 
massacre of the babes; the flight (ver. 6, dis¬ 
tinguished from that of ver. 14), the banishment 
of Christians in the first persecution, A. D. 51. 
The ttar he interprets as the intellectual and po¬ 
lemical warfare waged between Jesus (Michael) 
and Qis ministers ( Quadrntus, Aristides, Justin, 
etc.), and Satan and his ministers (Celsus, Por¬ 
phyry, Diocletian, etc.), resulting in the dejection, 
ie., the destruction of Pagan supremacy under 
Constantine. The hymn (ver. 10) he regards as 
that of Christians raised to the Heaven of eccle¬ 
siastical superiority; the woe (ver. 12) as im¬ 
plying that Satan instigated the pagan priesthood 
to resist Christianity to the utmost, and also that 
after Constantine, Arianism prevailed. 

Apbkblex.* “Woman and Beast form mani¬ 
festly the same contrast as in Daniel the Son of 
Man and the Beasts. ... In both cases it is the 
human which is opposed to the bestial, only with 
Daniel in male, with John in female shape. Da¬ 
niel beholds the Man, the Bridegroom, the Mes¬ 
siah ; because he looks into the time when Christ 
shall reappear visibly and establish His Kingdom 
upon earth. John, on the other hand, within 
whose horizon lies, to speak at present only in a 
general way, the time before the second advent, 
beholds the Woman , the Bride , the Congregation 
of God in the world. lie beholds her in the 
figare of a Woman, and this symbolism is not 
confined to the Apocalypses, but is a consumma¬ 
tion of the whole usus loqutndi of the Old and New 
Testaments. It begins in the Pentateuch . . . 
(for example Ex. xxxiv. 15; Lev. xvii. 7; xx. 
6 , 6 ; Num. xiv. 33; xv. 89; Deut. xxxi. 16; 
xxxiL 16, 21). Wo find a further development 
of this view in the writings of the Prophets . . . 
(Isa. i. 21; L 1; liv. 1; Jer. ii. 2, 20, 28-25; 
iil 1; Ezek. xvi., xxiii.; Hog, i., etc.). In the 
New Testament the same expression is used by 
John the Baptist (John iii. 29). Thus from the 
very outset Christ is introduced in the place of 
Jehovah ; in the time of fulfillment Jehovah be¬ 
came Jesus Christ, as His name manifests, 6 K£>- 
#s«f t the Lord. He Himself calls Himself the 
Bridegroom (Matt. ix. 15). . . . We meet the same 
view in the Apostolic Epistles (Eph. v. 28-32, 
eomp. with Gen. ii.) . . . All this the Apocalypse 
Sams up in one word, Woman (xii. 1). The cha¬ 
racteristic of woman , in contradistinction to that 
of man, is her being subject (Eph. v. 22-24), the 
surrendering of herself, her being receptive. 
And this is in like manner the characteristic of 
man in his relation to God, and receiving from 
Him. . . . Humanity, in so far as it belongs to 
God, is the Woman ; therefore it is said of Christ, 
the Son of the woman (xii. 5), that He is a Male- 
Son. True, He is born of a woman; . . but at the 
same time. He is the Son of God, and as such His 
relation to the Cburoh is that of Husband to 
Wife. . . . This is the simple meaning of the ad¬ 
dition of male to son, apparently pleonastic. . . . 
Beside Him no man dare deny his receptite, 
woman-like position; for they who imagine to 
have life in themselves, who separate themselves 

• [iUhoozh this distinguished author cannot be classed 
with English and American commentators, it is deemed pro- j 
per here to present an abstract at his views^-B. &. C.J | 


I from God, rise against Him, and, trusting to 
stand in their own strength, sink to the level of 
irrational beasts. The proud nature-strength of 
man is not of a manly, but of a beastly kind ; it 
is nothing but the brute force of the beast. . . . 
The choice of symbols is (not) accidental or ar¬ 
bitrary, but based on the essential characteristics 
of Woman and of the beast. . . . Woman and Beast 
designate the Kingdom fChurch] of God, and 
the kingdom of the world, not only in this or 
that period of their development in time; but 
also iu general universality.” By the male-son , 
this commentator understands (as above) Christ ; 
by the Woman, at the period of Christ's advent, 

“ the congregation of God in its Old Testament 
shape;* 1 by her adornments —the sun, the super¬ 
natural Divine light borne by her; the moon 
under her feet, heathenism vanquished and con¬ 
quered by her; the crown of start, the twelve¬ 
fold division of Israel (continued iu the twelve¬ 
fold New Testament shape, ch. xxi. 12). The 
wilderness he regards as indicating the heathen 
world whither the Church fled from Canaan ; 
“the flight of the Woman into the wilderness is no¬ 
thing else but the passing away of the Kingdom, 
[Church] of God from the Jews, and its intro¬ 
duction among the Gentiles: Matt. viii. 11, 12; 
xxii. 43; Acts xiii. 46, 47; xxviii. 25-28.” 

(“ The Acts of the Apostles gives us a grand 
comment upon this in the description it contains 
of the Church’s migration from Jerusalem to 
Rome. . . . The Church’s life is nourished by the 
kind ministrations from on high; she lives in 
the wilderness, even as Israel on manna from 
Heaven ; .. . but though she finds no nourish¬ 
ment, yet she finds a refuge and an asylum in 
the Gentile world, even up to this day.”) Con¬ 
cerning the war in Heaven (vers. 7-12) he writes:. 

44 We cannot possibly find anything else but a 
description of the fact, known to us from other. 
parts of Scripture . . , that the Prince of this 
world is judged by the completion of Christ’s 

work of reconciliation.There are three 

stages of the conflict of Christ and-Satan. The 
first is the temptation of Christ in the wilder¬ 
ness ; . . . (the second, the assault upon) those 
who were near Christ, in order to oppose the Sa¬ 
viour’s work; the third, in which the victory is 
consummated, is the sufferings and death, the 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus. (What Paul 
expresses in Col. ii. 15, in a didactic form, 
John saw in a prophetic vision. The devil is 
now cast out of Heaven after the Son is raised 
to the throne of God, ver. 5. The Archangel 
Michael is appointed the executor of the judg¬ 
ment. For according to Dan. x. 13, 21; xii. 1, 
he, among the high angelic Princes, is the Angel 
to whom is entrusted the defence of God’s Church 
against the opposing powers in the invisible world 
of spirits.)” Vers. 12 sqq. he regards as setting 
.forth the second period * in the history of Satan 

* [ Auberlen holds that the history of Satan end evil spi¬ 
rits 4 * consists of an ever deeper downfall, in four gradations 
or periods. The first extends to the first coming of Christ 
(ver. 8 ($ti) presupposes that hitherto, np to the ascension 
of Christ, the demons were in Heaven like the other angels, 
and that like them, they influenced Earth from their abodes 
in Hearen, in which there are many mansions. See Job i. 0: 
ii. 1; 1 Kings xxii. 19-22; Zech. iii. 1, 2). The second period 
is from Christ to the commencement of the Millennium; then 
Satan is cast out of Heaven to earth, where he exercises yet 
free power.... The Uurd period embraces the millenniu.u. 
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during which, having “ lost his power and place 
in Heaven, and chiefly for this reason, because 
(bri) he can no longer accuse men before Qod “he 
concentrates all his strength (by temptation and 
persecution) to ruin as many souls as possible.** 
(See also in loco.) —E. R. C.] 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL.* 

Ch. xi. 15. Great voices.—Voices simple 
ore prophecies. In view of the hasty movement 
of the Kingdom of Darkness toward the revela¬ 
tion of Antichristianity, Heaven is filled with 
the triumphant and prophetic presentiment that 
now the judgment upon the dark kingdom and, 
consequently, the appearance of Christ’s King¬ 
dom, are near. “The question—to whom did 
these voices belong?—need neither be asked nor 
answered ” (Diisterdieck). For various insignifi¬ 
cant hypotheses on this subject, see Diisterdieok. 
This commentator also rightly discards the limita¬ 
tions of the circuit of the seventh Trumpet 
(Hengstenberg: it embraces vers. 15-19; Eb- 
rard: vers. 15-18), and, in connection with 
others, maintains the proleptical import of the 
voices. On the other hand, the interpretation 
of the words: 

In the Heaven, as indicative that John is 
still in Heaven, reposes upon a comprehensive 
misapprehension of the structure of the Book. 

The kingdom of the world.—Simultane¬ 
ously with the Satanic and Antichristian uprising, 
the imminent emergence of I he Kingdom of Christ 
is decided (Matt. xxvi. 64 ; comp. Ps. ii.)—as 
beginning, however, with dynamical operations 
which are in constant process of development, 
and do not become perfectly apparent until the 
end, at the Parousia. 

* la become onr Lord’s.—Rapturous feeling 
of the Christian consciousness, in face of the 
apparent rule of the Beast who is about to come 
forth. 

He shall reign.—See Dan. vii. 14. 

Onr Lord’s and His Christ’s.—Careful 
observation of the economical relation. 

Vers. 16,17,18. The twenty-four Hlders. 
—These, therefore, are distinguished from 
the voices; doubtless, however, as forming 
the concentrated acme of them. The prophecy 
concerning the Kingdom of God likewise assumes 
a stronger expression. First , in the circumstance 
that the Elders fell upon their faces (see 
ch. iv. 10; v. 8, 14; vii. 11; xix. 4). The con¬ 
templation of the sublime, thrills us with a sense 
of our own littleness and nothingness; the ador¬ 
ing and admiring consideration of the sublime, 
triumphant Divine rule, in its moments of 
grandeur, casts angels and men upon their knees. 
In the twenty-four Elders we see, as ever, 
the elect representatives of the human race. 
[See foot-note f, p. 152.—E. R. C.] 

The £»emy is bound; and as he was cost out of Heaven to 
Earth, ho is now cast into the bottomless pit [i>lt of the 
Abyss] and rendered harmless. Rev. xx. 1-3. After having 
been let loose for a little while, ho is, fourthly , judged and 
cast for ever and ever into the lake of fire (Rev. xx. 7-10; 
Matt. xxv. 41 ; 1 Cor. vt 8). Thus the whole history which 
the Apocalypse gives of Satan, is a continual succession of 
his being cast out, hurled down (pAi^t'ot, xii.9; xx. 3-10).” 
—E. R. C.l 

* [Special comments are reserved for the Add. No’e. d 
250 aq — R.R.C.] 


The second element in which the prophecy of tht 
Kingdom presents a stronger tinge, is the form 
of their adoration: they give thanks, in the 
loftiest assurance of spirit; they regard what is 
to come as already decided. “ They give thanks, 
not because they regard themselves as parties 
! pants in the great power and government of 
God (Hengstenberg), a conception which is as 
remote from the subject here as iu ver. 15 ” 
(Diisterdieck). As remote, iu the sense of hier¬ 
archical superiority, and as near, in the sense 
of humble co-heirship with Christ. Further¬ 
more, the feeling that God* is the All-Ruler as¬ 
sumes additional prominence, and the future of 
His consummate sovereignty has become present 
—hence the omission of 6 ipx^pevog. 

Because Thou hast taken, etc. — In 
the economy of grace, God had suffered hu¬ 
man spirits to pursue their own way in liberty, 
emptying Himself, as it were, of His power, even 
to the semblance of impotenoy (Christ oh the 
cross), that He might then make oonquest of 
souls in this their liberty, and educate them to 
, salvation. Now, however, this economy of sal- 
! vatiou is ended, and God brings His whole au¬ 
thoritative sway into active and visible opera¬ 
tion again. 

Thirdly , there is a particular grandeur in the sign 
by which the Elders recognize the turning-point 
of the times. This sign consists in the fact that 
The nations [Lange: heathen] were 
wroth. —In the very wrath of the revolt, the 
apostasy of the heathen—and also of the Chris¬ 
tian peoples, which have, by apostasy, become 
heathen again,—the Seer—as, approximately, the 
singer of Ps. ii. (particularly in the to-day that 
exegetes have misunderstood)—-perceives that 
the wrath of God is on the point of executing 
its judgment. Not only has lie arisen “against 
the wrath of His enemies,” but in the very wrath 
of His enemies, the judgment of His wrath is 
revealed. Undoubtedly, however, the wrath of 
God first issues forth, in full revelation, in the 
Vials of wrath [or anger ]* which follow upon the 
wrath of the heathen under the domination of 
the Antiohristian Beasts. 

The time of the dead. —We understand 
this, not as significant of the judgment upon 
the awakened dead, eh. xx. 12, with Dusterd., 
but as indicative of the satisfaction imparted to 
the pious dead by the judgment upon bring 
transgressors (see ch. vL 10, 11). This judg¬ 
ment is two-sided: first, it gives reward to ail 
the servants of God, and that in all proportion¬ 
ate degrees: to Prophets, saints, even to simple 
God-fearing men—and not only the great, but 
aUo the small. This reward does not necessarily 
begin with the heavenly glory ; the most affect¬ 
ing reward is satisfaction, vindication of honor, 
justification. Hence the second side of the 
judgment, the antithesis: 

To destroy those who destroy the earth. 
—The latter expression recurs in ch. xix. 2. It 
is in every respect highly significant, whether 
by earth we understand the theooratic Divine in¬ 
stitution, or the basis thereof, the cosmos, which, 
in all points of its ideal destinations, is laid waste 
by the enemies of the Lord, even in the direc¬ 
tion of an ung odly civilization. __ 

• [Seo note 29, p. 275; aud footnote on p. 276.—R.R.C.] 
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Dusterdieck refers rolg 6 ov?joiq to the Prophets 
only, apprehending ro'ig <po t 3ovfiivotg as a summary 
expression for the entire mass of the godly. 
The distinction of Bengel, adopted by Heng- 
gtenberg, accords better, however, with New 
Testament usage; namely, the servants of God and 
the God-fearing —by servants understanding the 
taints together with the Prophets. Nor must the 
antithesis, the small and the great , be con¬ 
founded with the same antithesis in ch. xiii. 16 
and xix. 18—interior relations being contem¬ 
plated here. 

Ver. 19. And the Temple of Gtod which 
was in the Heaven was opened. —Herewith 
begins the heavenly fulfillment of the preceding 
festal prophecies. 

The Heavenly Temple is the archetype of the 
earthly Temple (see Ex. xxv. 9 and 401; it is, 
therefore, the ideal Kingdom of Goa. The 
Church Invisible, then, begins to become visible; 
even the Ark of the Covenant in the Holy of 
Holies is seen. The meaning of this is, we 
believe: the ideal import of the holiness of 
the l&w and the truth of the redemption becomes 
a matter of Christian knowledge manifest to all 
the world. Hence, also, there proceed from this 
great ideal appearance lightnings , and voices , 
and thunders, and earthquake , and a great hail 
—all kinds of awakening and vitalizing con¬ 
vulsions of the spiritual world. They com¬ 
mence with lightnings , with grand radiations of 
aew illumination, and close with a great hail, 
in which the grand conflict of hostile winds 
with the heavenly spring-wind in the spiri¬ 
tual atmosphere seems to be set forth. So 
far as the idea of the heavenly Temple, the 
heavenly Ark of the Covenant, etc., is concerned, 
we may remark that the Jewish axiom cited by 
Dusterdieck [see p. 150 and foot-note. —E. R. 
C-3: quodcunque in terra est , id etiam in caelo est, 
does not stand on the same footing with the Jew¬ 
ish tradition to the effect that the lost Ark of the 
Covenant had been transported to Heaven. On 
the confusions of construction attaching to vers. 
18 and 19, see Dusterdieck, p. 388. 

The different expositions of the present section 
follow the lead of the various conceptions of the 
whole Book. According to the Church-histori¬ 
cal view, reference is had to the conquest of the 
Goths and other Arians by Narses (Lyra). Ac¬ 
cording to the synchrono-historical view, we 
have an announcement of the truth, that ac- 
oess to the heavenly Sanotuary is open to all 
through Christ (Herder), or a reference to the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Eichhorn), or toBar- 
cocheba (Grotius). According to Hofmann, the 
law has now received its due through the me¬ 
dium of the judgment; therefore, the Ark of the 
Covenant, which contains the law, can now ap¬ 
pear. According to Hengstenberg, the Ark of 
the Covenant appears, because the Covenant now 
meets with its risible realization. Similarly 
Dusterdieck. Sander better explains: “The 
testament [covenant] which the Lord made with 
His Church and, particularly, with Israel, be¬ 
comes manifest in all its glory; to many, pro¬ 
found glimpses into the mysteries of the cove¬ 
nant are vouchsafed,” etc. 

Ch. xii. 1. “ If that judgment upon Anti- 
christianity, which the Lord comes to execute, 


is to be represented in exact' completeness and 
reasonableness lBegrundung=atnte of being 
based upon just and sufficient reasons.—Ta.], 
not only must the deepest Satanic foundations 
of Antichristianity as a whole be laid bare but, 
likewise, the most essential shapes in which this 
radically Satanic Antichristianity appears in the 
world, must be depicted ” (Dusterdieck). 

A great sign was seen in the Heaven.— 
According to Ebrard, this means simply a sym¬ 
bol. Hengstenb. is of the same opinion. Diisterd. 
strives to distinguish this symbol from other 
figures, which, he declares, are in no whit alle¬ 
gorical in (heir nature; he, however, cites, in 
illustration, no figures that are not allegorical; 
for dearth , for instance, in ch. vi., is assuredly 
presented in an allegorical figure. Hengsten¬ 
berg, on the other hand, superfluously suggests 
that John is continually seeing only signs. 

Be it observed, in the first place, that the Seer 
here speaks of a great sign; and, furthermore, 
that the Woman cannot be intended as a symbol 
of the Church or the Theocracy simply in and 
for herself; but that her condition forms an im¬ 
portant element in the symbolism. The great 
sign in Heaven presents, in a highly striking 
picture, which is no mere symbol, but a histori¬ 
cal life-picture or parabolical phenomenon (an 
entire composition of single symbols), the whole 
spiritual conflict betwixt the Kingdom of God 
and the kingdom of Satan—a conflict which is 
at the same time a presage of the imminent 
emergence of Antichristianity, to do battle 
against Christianity in this present visible 
world. 

A woman. —In reality, only three explana¬ 
tions are possible here: 

1 . The Woman (as the Bride of the Lord, in 
accordance with a standing Biblical view, based 
upon deep and essential spiritual relations, the 
contrast of spiritual receptivity and spiritual crea¬ 
tive power).is the Christian Church (Bede et al. 
to Bengel et al.), or, particularly, the Christian 
Church of the last time (& Lapide, Stern, Chris- 
tiani). The attempt has been made to remove 
the contradiction which makes the Christian 
Church the mother of Christ, by saying that by 
the birth of the Messiah we are to understand 
the birth of Christ in believers; or even by de¬ 
claring that His birth is His return to judgment 
(Kliefoth). 

2. The Woman can be only the Old Testament 
Church of God, the true Israel (Herder et al. to 
Dusterdieck). Ebrard even apprehends by the 
Woman, the natural people of Israel qua posses¬ 
sor of the promises. 

3. The Woman is the Old and New Testament 
Church of God in undivided unity (Victorinus to 
De Wette, Hengstenberg, Auberlen). The fact 
that the Woman cannot be referred to the New 
Testament Church alone, results clearly from 
ver. 6 ; the Christian Church did not bear Christ. 
Holding fast the identity of her in the Heaven 
and her in the t oUdemess, neither can the 
Woman be significant of the Old Testament 
Church by itself, since the same Woman lives on 
in the wilderness throughout the New Testament 
period of the cross. The unity of the Old and 
the New Testament Church of God lay, doubt¬ 
less, much nearer to the contemplation of John 
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than to that of an exegesis whose view is, in 
many respects, too exclusively fixed upon exter¬ 
nalities. Though it is impossible that John 
could have apprehended the Woman as Maty 
herself, yet the fact was most closely present to 
his consciousness that this Mary, whose bodily 
offspring Christ was, was the final concentration 
of the Old Testament Theocracy—the Theocracy 
which, in respect of its inner essence, spiritually 
gave birth to the Messiah, and which, in respect 
of this inner essence again, continued, as the 
Kingdom of Qod, in a new and New Testament 
shape. 

But who then are the Xotwoi of ver. 17 ? queries 
Diisterdieck. This we shall touoh upon later. 

Clothed with the sun. —It is an obvious 
fact that the sun is a symbol of the Divine reve¬ 
lation of salvation; comp. Mai. iv. 2; also Ps. 
xix., where the sun is spoken of in connection 
with the law, ». revelation. The distinct re¬ 
ference of the sun to the historic Christ, which 
many have sought to establish (Bede, etc .), is 
not pertinent here, because Christ is the Soil of 
the Woman. According to Hengstenberg, the 
sun is the glory of the Lord; but with the glory 
of the Lord, the Lord Himself is clothed (Ps. 
civ. 1, 2). 

So far as the moon is concerned, Diana of the 
Ephesians was well known to the Apostle as a 
symbol of nature , and to readers of Asia Minor 
there was something peculiarly striking in the 
circumstanoe that the Seer represents the moon 
as appearing under the feet of the Woman whose 
clothing was the sun. The symbol of Isis also 
denotes nature. Thus Constantine saw the cross 
over the sun , because in his time the latter was 
adored, as a symbol of the nature-divinity, by 
a fublimated heathenism, and particularly in his 
own family. 

The figure of the moon has likewise been va¬ 
riously interpreted—as significant of: Worldly 
glory (Bede); the light of the OM Testament 
(Qrotius); the light of Church teachers, in so 
far as that is derived from Christ (Calov.); the 
light of the Turkish orescent (Bengel; to make 
this true, however, half of the moon must be in¬ 
visible. The same commentator regards the sun 
as the Christian Empire!); oreated light (Heng- 
stenberg; the same looks upon the sun as signi¬ 
ficant of uncreated light); pale night with her 
half (?) moon-light (Ebrard). Poetic description 
(Diisterdieck). 

A crown of twelve stars. — Twelve is the 
number of completeness; the crown , as a wreath 
or garland [prise], is an ornament which has 
been obtained by a struggle; the stars are the 
elect spirits of the Kingdom of God (Dan. xii. 
8 ). The number twelve has been taken literally, 
and, in accordance with the whole interpreta¬ 
tion, referred either to the twelve Apostles 

i Vitringa, et al.) y or to the twelve Tribes of Israel 
De Wette, et al.). 

Ver. 2. And she, being with ohild, 
orieth. —Several grand contrasts successively 
appear here. First, the Woman in her heavenly 
garb of light; then the same, orying out in the 
pains of a hard travail and menaced by the 
hellish Dragon. Again, the Woman in her sim¬ 
ply beautiful and sublime raiment of light, over 
against the Dragon in the startling forms and 


glaring colors of demonico-bestial unnaturalness. 
Furthermore, the third part of the stars of Hea¬ 
ven ; swept away and cast down by the tail of 
the Dragon. Next, the Son lifted up to the 
Throne of God, and the mother sheltered in the 
retirement of the wilderness. The crying Wo¬ 
man represents the sufferings of the true Israel 
at the time of Christ’s crucifixion—sufferings of 
which John had the deepest experience. 

Ver. 8 . Another sign. —The sign is not only 
the symbolical form of the Devil, as the prince 
of darkness, the adversary of the Kingdom of 
God, the murderer of man and mortal enemy of 
Christ, but also a presage of the imminent oat- 
burst of the Antichristian power. The allegorical 
figure of the serpent , originally significant of 
Satan, was blended, even upon Israelitish 
ground, with the figure of the crocodile or 
leviathan; in Jewish tradition, together with 
the features of the dragon of story, it re¬ 
ceived the name thereof, especially through the 
mediation of the Septuagint (dpd*«v=r)*3n and 
jm 1 ?). Though the dragon, in the narrower 
sense, has, in accordance with passages in the 
Psalms, been represented as king of the sea and 
of marine animals (like the Midgard serpent in 
Scandinavian mythology), he also occupies the 
position of a hostile ruling power toward the 
Earth ; and the present figure in the Apocalypse 
symbolically indicates that which in the Gospel 
of John is denoted by “the prince of thi 9 world” 
(John xii. 81; xiv. 80; xvi. 11). Greek my¬ 
thology elevated the dragon, subsequent to its 
killing by Hercules, into a constellation, situated 
near the polar star, and embracing several stars 
in its folds. Jewish tradition elaborated the 
original figure of a serpent into a dragon with 
seven heads (see De Wette, p. 127).—Even m 
Christian story, the dragon-slayer, under differ¬ 
ent names (Michael, St. George), oocupies an 
important place. 

A great red [Lange: fiery red] dragon.— 

Ilrp/xif, the designation of the color, is looked 
upon by many as blood-color, in accordance with 
ch. vi. 4, and considered as referring to him who, 
from the beginning, has been the murderer of man 
(John viii. and 44), and who now seeks to kill, in 
particular, the Son of the Woman also. Ebrard 
combats this interpretation, maintaining that 
blood-red and fire-red are two different things, and 
that fire is a symbol of destruction and ruin. The 
fire-hue certainly is susoeptible of several shades, 
from pale to brownish red. In ch. vi. 4, blood- 
color is unmistakably indicated. In the Neronie 
persecution. John had, moreover, become ac¬ 
quainted with the prelude to those stakes at 
which, since then, the hues of blood and .fire 
have so often mingled. 


Seven heads and ten horns.. —“The pic¬ 
ture is not to be conoeived of (with De Wette) 
as so utterly without taste, as if on four of the 
heiads there were one horn and on the remaining 
three, two horns, but (with Bengel. «*«/.) as 
having ten horns on one of the heads.” This is 
said to be proved by ch. xvii. 6 , 9 , 12 ; bnt the 
horns of Satan must not be identified with the 
horns of the Beast. Neither is it possible for ns 
to see how one head with ten horns could, be¬ 
side these, carry a crown likewise. A oorrect 
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sppreciation of the symbolism, however, will 
1 mY e the disposition of the ten home amongst 
the seven heads to exegetical controversy. The 
appetranoe is designed to be monstrous, however. 
By many, a wrong leap is taken from the figure 
of the heads and horns of the Dragon to the 
beads and horns of the Beast (see Diisterdieck, 
p. 896; Ebrard, p. 855; Hengstenberg, p. 608), 
although the Seer himself has taken sufficient 
pains for their distinction. The seven heads of 
Satan are not, in the abstraot, to be divided into 
historical phases, any more than are the seven 
arohangelic forms, or the seven Spirits, that, from 
the Throne of Qod, go forth into all lands, to be 
thus distributed. In the case of the seven 
heads, the septenary bears the import of the 
whole Satanic week, so to speak—in its continu¬ 
ance, as a plenary number of lying works, from 
the beginning of the Satanio labor in Paradise: 
this week, with its demonic days’ works, gives 
promise of a new Paradise, an absolute witches* 
Sabbath*—which, however, shall be celebrated 
in the lake of fire . 

The same emphasis must be laid upon the 
symbolical element in the case of the ten horns ; 
i neither are they to be identified with the 
ten kings -who appear as ten horns of the 
Beast. Ten is the complete course of the world; 
ten horns are the complete world-power, here, 
indeed, appearing as lying powers. This cir¬ 
cumstance [of their falsity] is manifest in the 
fact that Satan has three more horns than 
crowns. In more ancient times Vitringa, at least, 
pointed out the difference of equipment between 
the Dragon and the Beast; the same has been 
done in modern times by De Wette. Ancient 
ezegetes have, moreover, taken the difference for 
granted, by referring the seven heads of the Dra¬ 
gon to Beven bad spirits, or the whole number 
of bad spirits; to seven capital vioes, or the 
seven deadly sins: or by apprehending, by the 
ten horns , the ten sins against the ten command¬ 
ments; or worldly power; or the multitude and 
might of the demons. 

According to Hofmann, the seven heads sym¬ 
bolize the npn-vniious power of 8atan; according 
to De Wette, they are a symbol of wisdom—that 
is to say, of consummate cunning. In the Indian 
mythology, the members of the divine forms are 
multiplied, for the purpose of portraying the 
superhuman greatness of the qualities indi¬ 
cated. 

Erroneous historical interpretations see oited 
by Dustefdieck: Diocletian, the one head with 
ten horns. Diisterdieck himself i the Roman 
empire [tmperntm], etc. Diisterdieck, p. 896; 
De Wette, p. 127. 

The Heaven, in which the Dragon makes his 
appearance, can be neither the antemundane 
Heaven of the angel-world—sinoe the fallen 
angels did not immediately fall to earth —nor 
the Heaven in whioh the glorified Christ is en¬ 
throned. That which is intended, therefore, is 
the Heaven that Christ has instituted on earth 
—the invisible Church, the Communion of saints 
—into which Satan, as a Dragon, has found en¬ 
trance, just as, long ago, he pressed into Paradise. 

* [Witch* •* Sabbath (Hexensabbath): “ the festive conven¬ 
ticle of witches and eniiiu. for the indnlgenoe of wild up* 
tsar and diaeolnte mirth.” Sasdkbs' Wfirtcrbuch.— Ta.] 


Ver. 4. And his tall, etc.—De Wette: “ The 
strength of dragons is resident in their tails, 
Solin., oh. xxx. in Wetstein.” Three is the 
number of spirit. A third is a fraction in re¬ 
ference to spiritual things. The significance of 
the third has already been set forth in oh. viii. 
From the one star of embitterment, of merely 
germinant apostasy, an apostasy of the third 
part of the stars, t. e., the spiritual Church- 
heaven, has resulted. These stars are, by the 
lashings of the Satanic tail, by the magio of nu 
apparently prodigious vital power, cast from 
Heaven to earth, t. e., from being stars of the 
invisible Church, they become demonic organs 
of the external Church and of Christian politi¬ 
cal order. 

The reference of the stars to angels (Vitringa, 
et al ., Ebrard) is most erroneous: further 
on, the Dragon himself, together with his angels, 
is found still in Heaven. The division of the 
stars into two classes, based upon their refer¬ 
ence to churchly teachers (Grotius, et al.), and 
to believers or saints (Alcauar, et al.), is inad¬ 
missible. According to Ewald, the action of the 
Dragon’s tail constitutes merely a poetic trait— 
being indicative of eagerness for combat. Diis¬ 
terdieck also reduces the description, in essence, 
to a poetic picture. Other interpretations see 
quoted by the last named commentator, p. 898. 

And the Dragon stood [*ra*=stepped— 
took his stand].—According to Pliny viii. 3, dra¬ 
gons move in an upright posture. Comp. Wet¬ 
stein, De Wette. 

Ver.fi. A male son. —Jer.xx. 15. The strong 
expression of the manfulness of the Child by the 
neuter hpaev, is not merely explanatory of His 
destination, in accordance with Ps. ii. 9, to 
•hepherdise (in accordance with the Sept.) all 
the nations with a rod of iron (Dusterd.); it 
also contains a slight intimation of the fact that 
Christ has, by His resurrection, frustrated the 
attempt of Satan to devour Him. De Wette to¬ 
tally denibs the emphasis in the apposition; 
Diisterdieck, unnecessarily, discovers an an¬ 
nouncement of the shepherdizing of Antichris¬ 
tian nations in judgment. 

Manifestly the Messiah is here denoted in the 
literal sense of the term—not in any metaphori¬ 
cal sense whatsoever. This truth, however, does 
not invalidate the typicalness of the facts set 
forth: the people of Christ, in whom He is 
born on earth, are, like Him, themselves caught 
away into Heaven, through the medium of suf¬ 
fering and death, from Satan’s plots for their 
destruction. 

Manifold interpretations of the words, as re¬ 
ferring to the Christ born of the Church, from 
Bede onward, see in Diisterdieck, p. 400, De Wette, 
p. 128 (Christians ; Constantine the Great: the 
Nicene confession; the Roman Church; Chris¬ 
tianity, etc.). 

[“ These words (who is to shepherdize all the 
nations, etc.), oited verbatim from the LXX. of 
the Messianic Psalm ii., and preceded by the 6 f 
of personal identification, leave no possibility 
of doubt who was here intended. The man- 
child is the Lord Jesus Christ, and none other.” 
Alford. See also the abstract of Auberlen, p. 
243, and the Add. Noth, p. 250 sq.—E. R. C ] 

And her child was caught away.— Sub 
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specie mtemi , the sufferings of Christ, as insti¬ 
gated by Satan, down to His very death upon 
the cross, are a baffled machination, resulting in 
the consummation—opposite to that desired—of 
His exaltation to the Throne of God. De Wette 
pertinently cites the words of Jesus (John xiv. 
80) : The prince of this world hath nothing in 
Me. Mark also his comment on the “ absurd 
interpretation” of Grotius concerning tho 
translation of Christ, on the hypothesis that 
the Roman Church is meant. On the same 
hypothesis of a mystical birth of Christ, Lyra 
spoke of the liberation of the Church, and Eich- 
horn of its growth. The fact that the actual 
history of the humiliation and exaltation of Je¬ 
sus (hence also the fact of the Ascension) under¬ 
lies the Apocalyptic description, is vainly denied 
by Diisterdieck; he himself subsequently ad¬ 
mits it, in a certain degree, by saying that the 
historical actuality serves merely as a firm, con¬ 
crete substratum for the idea. 

Ver. 6. And [Lange: But] tho woman 
fled into the wilderness. —On the repetition 
of this passage, see above. The wilderness be¬ 
comes a place in the heavenly region itself by 
its perfect symbolico-ideal import: heroio abne¬ 
gation of the world. On the term designating 
tho period of retirement in the wilderness, see 
Symbolism of Numbers in the Introduction. 
Also De Wette, p. 121. In commenting on the 
wilderness , exegetes have referred to the wander¬ 
ing of Israel through the wilderness: the sojourn 
of Elijah in the wilderness; the flight of the 
parents of Jesus to Egypt; withdrawal from the 
world and renunciation of it; the flight of the 
Christians into the wilderness; the flight 
the Christians to Pella, etc . Even waste-lying 
Palestine is mentioned (by Hofmann) as the 
wilderness in which the Woman, who is still 
fleeing, will one day arrive (!). 

De Wette calls the interpretation of the flight 
as the flight of tho Christians into the wilder¬ 
ness, “pettily literal”—a comment which is 
ungrounded, since in that flight the external 
fact originally coincided with its inner signifi¬ 
cance—as was the case in regard to Christ’s so¬ 
journ in the wilderness. 

[Auberlen supports his view that by the wil¬ 
derness is meant the heathen world (see p. 243), 
by considerations such as the following; “It is 
by flight that the Woman comes into the wilder¬ 
ness. If we remark whence she flics, we shall 
also find whither. It is before the persecutions 
of the Devil, through Herod, and in general 
through the Jews. But whither does she fly ? . . 
Undoubtedly from the Jews to the heathens. 
Therefore it is that, in this passage, the attri¬ 
bute given to Christ elsewhere, that He will rule 
the heathen with an iron sceptre (ii. 27 ; xix.6; 
Ps. ii. 9), is expressly mentioned. From the 
time of His ascension, the heathen are given to 
Him as His field; thither His Church, perse¬ 
cuted by the Jews, takes her refuge (from Acts 
viii. onwards). There God has prepared a 
place for her to be sheltered and nourished. . . 
This signification ... is corroborated by the 
prophetic usus loquendi. We know that Canaan, 
as the seat of all temporal and spiritual bless¬ 
ings of God, is called the land of glory, of plea¬ 
santness, etc. (Jer. iii. 19 ; Ezek. xx. 6,15 ; Dan 


xi. 16, 41; viii. 9). The land of the heathen, 
on the contrary, is a wilderness, because for-- 
saken by the fullness of Divine life and strength. 
As God dwells and reveals Himself in thn land 
of glory , the demons dwell in the wilderness 
(Matt. xii. 48; Mark i. 18; Lev. xvi. 21, 22; 
Isa. xxxiv. 14); they are the rulers and princes 
of the heathen world (1 Cor. x. 20; Rev. ix. 20^. 

; Hence, when Israel is exiled to Babylon, it is 
said to be in the wilderness (Isa. xL 3; xli. 17- 
19; xlii. 10-12; xliii. 19, 20,” etc—E.R.CJ 

Vers. 7-12. Expulsion of Satan from the Hea¬ 
ven of the spiritual Church, the communion of 
saints. 

“The assumption that the Dragon pursued 
the Child even to the Throne of God, and that 
this was the cause of the conflict that arose in 
Heaven (Eichhorn, Herder, De Wette, Stern), is 
not only utterly without foundation in the con¬ 
text, but is also incompatible with what is 
stated in ver. 5” (Diisterdieck). The commen¬ 
tator from whom we have just quoted, will, 
however, listen to no conjectures as to the signi¬ 
fication of this Heaven , and calls even Bede’s ex¬ 
planation (which is also that of Primasius and 
others), in ecclesia , “allegorical interpretation.’’ 

Ver. 7. War in the Heaven.—Treatises on 
the difficult reading which we meet with here, 
see in De Wette (p. 131; Diisterd., p. 404). [See 
Text, and Gram.— E. R, C.] 

Michael.—We read this as in apposition to 
the war in Heaven. The war in Heaven is the 
eternal, holy, and warlike opposition against the 
Satanio Kingdom; an opposition represented by 
Michael , the warlike form of Christ, a form 
which also manifests itself in His Church as the 
► spirit of discipline. 

“ The view of Vitringa, of which Hengsten- 
berg is an earnest advocate, that Michael is not 
an Angel (according to Dan. x. 13; xii. 1, the 
guardian Angel of the Old Testament people of 
God; according to Jude 9, an Archangel), but 
Christ Himself, or» as Hengstenberg prefers to 
say, the Logos —suffers shipwreck at the very 
outset—irrespective of the passage Jude 9, 
where the express title <5 apxayye? Lof, according 
to Hengstenberg, no more contains a proof 
against the divinity of Michael than the utter¬ 
ance of our Lord, John xiv. 28, bears testimony 
against the homoousia of the Son—in the im¬ 
possibility of regarding the Michael of ver. 7 
and the Child of ver. 6 as one and the same 
person” (Diisterd.). Within the range of sen¬ 
suous apperception this is, undoubtedly, impos¬ 
sible ; in Christology, however, Christ can, at 
the same time, be a child, in Bethlehem, and the 
Son of God, in universal relations and manifesta¬ 
tions. We take it that Michael, in accordance 
with the difficult reading, is, from the outset, 
Christ in warlike array against Satan, and that 
hence it is that the angels of Michael are ap¬ 
pointed to be angels of war against the Kingdom 
of Darkness. The very designation of Michael 
in Jewish Theology as the <n ndjyup, or advocate 
of the pious, in opposition to the Karyy<^\ is ex¬ 
pressive of the assumption that Michael is no 
mere angel. [See foot-note , p. 241.—E. K C.] 

Ver. 8 . “ Hofmann, Ebrard and Auberlen pre¬ 
posterously dogmatize on this verse, maintaining 
that it presents the idea that until then (untU 
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the Ascension of Christ, ver. 6, Auberlen [see pp. 
24$sq.]; during the whole ‘ world-period,* from 
the Ascension, Ebrard) Satan and his angels 
have really had their place in Heaven. In the 
presentation of this«view, reference is had to the 
appearance of Satan before the Lord, Job i., in 
the sense of an historical fact, and from Zech. 
iii. it is shown that Satan’s occupation in Hea¬ 
ven is that of accusing ” (Diisterd). Ebrard 
even assumes that during the whole world-pe¬ 
riod of the 1260 days, Satan has a right to ap¬ 
pear before God as the aocuser of the people of 
Israel, etc., p. 865. 

We have already called attention to the con¬ 
ciseness of the expression : they prevailed 
not; neither was their place (as a permanent 
position) found any more in the Heaven 

Ver. 9. And the great Dragon was 
thrown down [Lange: cast out], etc. —A 
solemn and comprehensive expression, declara¬ 
tory of the expulsion of Satan, hence also of his 
lying arts and motives, from the Church of God, 
the kernel* of humanity. First, the symbolical 
term : the ancient serpent. The great Dra¬ 
gon , as the mortal enemy of Christ, long ago 
began his murderous sport as the ancient ser¬ 
pent. The serpent of Paradise has become the 
great Hell-dragon. And, similarly, in accord¬ 
ance with his true essence, the fiend has, from 
being the Devil, or slanderer and accuser of man¬ 
kind, become its unmasked foe, Satan. Al¬ 
though known in, and cast out from. Heaven 
under these titles, he resumes his old courses in 
the world as the seducer of the whole world. 
In antithesis to the holy kernel of the Church 
of God, he now becomes, more truly than ever, 
the seducer of the world. 

He was thrown down unto the earth.— 
That is, not out of the cloud-heaven upon the 
terrestrial globe, but out of the inner Church 
upon the external Church and the ecclesiastico- 
political institution. It is a truth supported by 
historical data, that the antithesis of the exter¬ 
nal Church to the inner spiritual Church of faith 
has, in many impure, egotistical organs of the 
former, been the oause of the more perfeot deve¬ 
lopment of the hypocritical world-spirit in hier¬ 
archical and sectarian forms. The second clause 
of the sentence, therefore: 

And hia angels were thrown down 
with him, must not be regarded as relating 
purely to demonic powers of the other world. 
The declaration concerning the angel of Satan, 
who buffeted the apostle Paul [2 Cor. xii. 7], is 
suggestive of the hatred of Jewish or Judaizing 
fanaticism; and such fanaticism was also at 
work in the rise of the synagogues of Satan, of 
which the Apocalyptist speaks. 

Vers. 10-12. The song of triumph over the 
liberation of the invisible Church, the communion 
of saints, from the deceptive arts of Satan and 
his angels.—This song is expressive of the great 
contrast betwixt the inner and the external 
Church—a contrast as great as that between 
Heaven and earth, nay, between wheat and tares, 
though, notwithstanding it, the Church in its 
totality continues to be a unitous organic pheno¬ 
menon until the end of the world. Hail to the 
one! Woe to the other ! 

Ver. 10. Now is oome ( kyhcro) the salva¬ 


tion and the power and the Kingdom of 
[Lange: with] oor Ood.— These words, diffi¬ 
cult in an exegetical point of view, are ex¬ 
plained by the assumption of a traditional anti¬ 
thesis. In this holy region, which is purged 
from all Satanic works, but one salvation is 
known, which, as principial and final ocjrtjpia, is 
with Ood alone. Here, therefore, there is no 
condition of the forgiveness of sins, or of the go¬ 
ing home to the Father through human media¬ 
tion. Here the mighty rule of God alone pre¬ 
vails, and the Church is purely and alone His 
Kingdom, in which the authority of no other 
.ruler is of any account. The rule of the Divine 
authority, however, is mediated singly and only 
by the pure and infallible mighty rule of Christ. 

For the accuser (Karfjyup) of cur brethren 
is thrown down..— Satan is, on the one hand, 
the seducer of the natural life to levity by the 
sophism, that sin is nothing, and on the other 
hand, the accuser of the spiritual life, and the 
deluder into melancholy, by the sophism, that 
sin is unpardonable; in both aspects, he is the 
calumniator of man before God, in the declara¬ 
tion that man is worthless to the very core. As 
seducer , he endeavors to rule in the world; as 
accuser , he seeks dominion in the Church. So 
long as men’s consciences are unperfected (Heb. 
ix. 9, 14), so long are they in fear of death (Heb. 
ii. 14, 15); and just so long are they not free 
from the power of the accuser, as exercised 
through hierarchs and sectarian heads of par¬ 
ties. If, however, the accuser be but decidedly 
cast out of the sinctuary by means of the per¬ 
fect peace of the reconciliation, then is salvation 
found hero alone with God, and all the might 
of hypocrites influenced by Satan is here 
broken. But hoyv has this Divine freedom in 
the peace of God been brought about? 

Ver. 11. They conquered him on ac¬ 
count of [Lange: by virtue of] the blood 
of the Lamb. —The appropriation of the re¬ 
conciliation in the death of Christ was, at the 
same time, a being baptized, with Him, into His 
death, resulting in their joyful confession of 
Him. [Alford: “They conquered by virtue 
of that blood having been shed; not as in E. 

V., *by the blood,’ as if did had been with the 
genitive. The meaning is far more significant; 
their victory over Satan was grounded in, was 
a consequence of, His having shed His precious 
blood; without that, the adversary’s charges 
against them would have been unanswerable. It 
is remarkable, that the rabbinical books give a 
tradition that Satan accuses men all days of the 
year, except on the dag of Atonement. Vajikra 
Rabba , §21, fol. 164. 8, in Sohottgen.”—E. R. C.] 

The word of their testimony. In the 
consistent bearing of this testimony, they 
loved not their life unto death; they were, 
in respect of the posture of their hearts, ideal 
martyrs, even though real martyrdom should not 
have been required of them. That the Heaven 
on earth is here intended throughout, is evident 
from the fact that the great voice in Heaven 
says: The accuser of our brethren is thrown down. 
Thus do the blessed in the Heaven beyond, speak 
of the sealed in this present world. 

Interpretations of the heavenly brethren: As 
tho Angels; the twenty-four Elders; the per- 
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feoted saints in the other world. According to 
Ebr&rd, the voice proceeds from the whole num¬ 
ber of individual Israelites who arc converted 
throughout the period of the 1260 days ; by the 
brethren in this world, lie understands Israel as 
converted at the end of the world-period. 

Ver. 12. Therefore rejoice, ye heavens. 
—Significant plural. The dwellers in the Hea¬ 
ven beyond this life, as well as the dwellers in 
the Heaven in this life. Diisterdieok combats 
the declaration of Hengstenberg, that the saints 
on earth are included in this apostrophe (in ac¬ 
cordance with Phil. iii. 20; Eph. it 6). The 
former commentator regards the inhabitants of 
Heaven as prolcptically celebrating the victory, 
yet future, of their brethren. This explanation 
is foreign to the context, and does not held fast 
the antithesis. 

Woe to the earth and the sea. —Even 
here Bengel looks upon earth and sea as signifi¬ 
cant of Asia and Europe. Diisterdieok utterly 
rejects every 44 allegorical interpretation/* and 
thus the two unreconciled propositions stand 
contrasted: wos to the earth (with the Accu¬ 
sative)—“Satan is made a conquered foe even 
for believers on earth ” [Diisterdieok’s comment 
on ver. 11.—Tit.].* If the terrestrial orb were 
meant, in its merely literal sense, the mention 
of the sea would be superfluous. Hengstenberg 
rightly refers the sea to the sea of nations, and 
thus, here also, a contrast to it is formed by the 
earth as the theocratic institution and order, as 
ecclesiastical and, relatively, eoclesiastico-poli- 
tioal authority. 

The devil is come down unto you.— 
Even within the sphere of the earth theTe is an 
above and a below. The devil, after being cast 
down, makes pretence of a voluntary descent, 
as a sort of Mentor, to the pastors of the earth 
and the agitators of the sea. 

Having great anger. —The animosity of 
the kingdom of darkness and its prince is 
heightened by the presentiment of its imminent 
judgment—a presentiment conditioned by the 
sense of its vileness. 

Little time. — We cannot identify Kaipfy with 
Xptvog, as if the whole time from the Dragon’s 
expulsion from Heaven to the coming of the 
judgment were intended, as the “ time of Anti¬ 
christ,*’ or, according to Bengel, the period from 
the year 917 to 1836. The naipoi of Satan do 
not run through the whole Chronos of the 
Church of the cross; they emerge from time to 
time only, as particular moments of apparent 
triumph for the kingdom of darkness, even 
though Satanic temptations pervade all times; see 
Luke xxii. 53. Here, therefore, the kingdom 
of darkness, in its deepest demonio foundation, 
as represented by Satan himself and his angels, 
appears first as an ultramundane spiritual king¬ 
dom—which, however, in its onslaughts against 

* [The precise position of Diisterdieok is, that ver. 11 con¬ 
tains a proleptical celebration of the future victory of earthly 
believers, whilst ver. 12 rather reverts to the actual condi¬ 
tion of affairs, proclaimlng/oy to the Heavens and the dwel¬ 
lers therein, on account of the victory over the Dragon; but 
woe to the earth and all its inhabitants—even to beliovers, 
since it is theirs now to make good the triumph prolepti- 
cally rejoiced over, and to fl*ht the raging Dragon, even to 
the death.—The contrast between the ” two propositions,” 
therefore, is not quite so irreconcilable as would appear 
from Dr. Lange's statement of the case.—Ta.] 


the Kingdom of God and His Anointed, begins, 
in the centre of the Theocracy in this world, as, 
subsequently, in the periphery of the Chureh, 
to belong to this world. Satan already has bis 
instruments in this world, as prefigured by his 
organs in # the specific Antichristian sphere, the 
Beast out of the sea and the Beast from the 
earth. The attributes of this hellish triad are 
attributes of falsehood and hypocrisy. The 
Dragon has seven heads, the sea-Beast has seven 
heads; and whilst the plurality of heads an¬ 
nounces the monster, the septenary , as holy, 
seems to cover this drawback; it is the number 
of holy days' works, promissory of an entrance 
upon the eternal Sabbath, the new Paradise. 
In still more hypocritical guise, the Beast from 
the earth appears; he has two horns like the 
lamb. This is the pseudo-Christian figure 
which comes to the aid of the Antichristian 
shape, by means of which the latter succeeds in 
obtaining perfect apparent victory. The con¬ 
summate hypocrisy of this seoond Beast forms a 
contrast to the insolent boldness of the Beast 
out of the sea. The ten horns of Satan are 
themselves indicative of complete earthly world- 
power, as well as the ten horns of the first Bess*; 
bat the former wears the crowns , a sacred seven, 
with the semblance of legitimacy, upon his 
heads, whilst the Beast has ten crowns, which 
he boldly sets upon his horns, as manifest signs 
of his usurped revolutionary power. This hell¬ 
ish triad agree, however, in blasphemous speech; 
even Ihe Lamb speaks as a Dragon.* 


[additional note on the section.] 

By the American Editor. 

[In the judgment of the writer, this Seotion 
is divisible into two parts. The first, ch. xi. 
15-18, presents the doxology of the heavenly 
hostf iu view of the events of the seventh and 
last Trumpet, which events are immediately in 
order to the establishment of the Millennial 
Kingdom, and issue in that establishment. At 
the first blast of the Trumpet this doxology is 
begun. The second part, ch. xi. 19—xii. 12, 
forms the introduction to the development of the 
events of the Trumpet. Ch. xi. 19, like the 
preceding doxology, may indicate purely a 
Heaven-scene in which, under circumstances of 
inexpressible grandeur, the Divine purposes in 
fulfillment of the promises of the Covenant will 
be unveiled to the inhabitants of Heaven; or it 
may J>etoken a fearful convulsion, shaking Hea¬ 
ven and Earth, which will inaugurate, and per¬ 
haps be continued throughout, the period of this 
Trumpet % 


The Woman and the Dragon . 

The writer adopts the view, that the Woman 
symbolizes the True Church; and the Dragon, 
Satan, or more probably the host of evil spirits 
under the leadership of Satan (possibly one- 
third of the original number of blessed spirits, 
ch. xii. 4). He regards them os Classical Sjd- 


• The hypothesis earlier advanced by Bleek, to the 
that the Book origi tally closed with ch. xi., has since beta 
declared by himself to b* untenable (Apok., p. 120; BcitrSp, 
p. 81). This dispttches the no*e In Heugstenbrrg L, P-&& 
f [For the writer's views concerning the Elders see ftolr 
note to p 152.—E. B. C.J 
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bob (see p. 146), ass also the male Son of ver. 5, 
representing the airapxfi (see below). He oannot 
adopt the conclusion that the vision is retrogres- 
sm. This seems to be forbidden by the phrase¬ 
ology of the Apocalyptist. There is here no 
strong disjunctive (xod fieri tovto eldav) as in the 
beginning of the account of the intercalated 
vision of ch. vii., not even the teeondary disjunc¬ 
tive km sidov (see Add. Note, p. 193; and foot¬ 
notes, pp. 150, 190); the whole narrative flows 
on as though the Seer were describing one con¬ 
tinuous scene. And not only so, but there is 
nothing to require an unannounced and unprece¬ 
dented break in the description at this point, 
and still further, as will appear, the idea that 
the actions ascribed to these symbols occurred 
after the blowing of the seventh Trumpet gives a 
unity to the whole description unattainable on 
any other hypothesis. 

As to the adornment of the Woman, the writer 
adopts the general view set forth by Lange (pp. 237, 
2 i 6 ), understanding, however, by the crown of 
twelve stars the dignified position and complete¬ 
ness of her ministers. (On the number twelve, 
see p. 15; and for an inspired exposition of the 
stars, oh. i. 20.) He has formed no decided 
opinion as to what is symbolized by the seven 
crowned heads and the ten horns of the Dragon. 
He would suggest, however, that this symboli¬ 
zation may have been employed because of the 
relation of Satan to the seven-headed and ten- 
homed Wild Beast (the World-power, developing 
in seven Empires, tne last being divided into ten 
kingdoms, see p. 272), which he inspires, which 
ii his earthly representative and instrument. 
On this hypothesis, the Dragon appropriately 
wears the crowns on all his heads , as the one 
inspirer and ruler of all; but the Wild-beast is 
introduced as wearing the crowns upon his 
horns (ch. xiii. 1 ) as indicative of the time of 
his appearance on the. Apocalyptic platform. 

By the male Son, the writer understands the 
hxapxn, who, with Christ, their Elder Brother 
and Head, are to rule all nations with an iron 
sceptre (comp. ch. ii. 26, 27; iii. 21; xx. 4, 6 ; 
Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29, 80; 1 Cor. vi. 3; 
see also Add. Note, p. 198). In one point of 
view (exclusive of Christ), this body constitutes 
the Bride of the Lamb, and is so symbolized, ch. 
xxi. 2, 9; but in another (as forming one body 
with Christ—a body of whioh He is the Head, 
the Root, the King, the Elder Brother, the Hus¬ 
band) it may appropriately be styled the male 
Son. The travail of the Woman commenced 
with the Advent of Jesus, and from that time 
until the present the Dragon has continually 
stood before her striving to destroy her offspring, 
which continually has been caught away from 


his grasp to the Throne of God. She is brought 
into the field of Apocalyptic vision in the last 
time , when her long labor is near its end. John 
beheld the completion of the birth, the last 
assault of the Dragon, and the completed deli¬ 
verance of the male Son from his attacks. Then 
the completed body, the airapx%, the 144,000, 
delivered from Satan and the woe that is to 
come upon them that dwell upon the Barth , stand in 
safety, with their Head, on Mount Zion (comp, 
vers. 5, 12; Luke xxi. 35, 36; Rev. iii. 10; vii. 
4, 14; xiv. 1-5; see also Note on the Great 
Tribulation, pp. 191 sq., and Add. Note, p. 
193).* 

The War m Heaven the writer also refers to 
the period of the seventh Trumpet. It may, 
indeed, have begun on, or before, the Ascension 
of Jesus; but for reasons already given, we 
.must conclude, that it comes into the view of 
the Seer as waged to its completion under this 
Trumpet. As additional reasons for this opinion 
may be urged the following: 1 . The declaration 
concerning the Dragon following his dejection, 
“he knoweth that he hath little time,” ver. 12 ; 
the time accorded could not have been charac¬ 
terized as little if the dejection occurred at either 
the Asoension of our Lord or the establishment 
of Christianity under Constantine. 2. The de¬ 
claration th*t the woe following the dejeotion 
should be .visited upon the Earth . This 
seem9 to point to the period of the great tribu¬ 
lation (see above; and also 2 Thess. ii. 8-13, 
comp, with Matt. xxiv. 21-24, in which the last 
and most violent outburst of Satanic malice is 
directly connected with the great tribulation). 
The writer adopts in the main the views of Au- 
berlen as to the nature and place of demons; 
holding, however, that the dejection is still fu¬ 
ture 7 that when it takes place, the hosts of evil 
spirits being concentrated on Earth, the fulfill¬ 
ment of the last quoted prophecies, which lie 
parallel with the remaining portions of this 
vision, will begin. 

By the flight of the Woman into the Wilder¬ 
ness, the writer thinks it probable, is intended 
the removal of the vital Church to some earthly 
retreat of seclusion and safety. By the victory 
of ver. 11 he understands not that of Michael, 
but the victory of the Saints whom the Dragon 
persecuted and accused. —E. R. C.] 

* [An objection to the interpretation tfven above may 
arise in the minds of some from the fact, that after the de¬ 
jection of the Dragon to Earth, he is represented as making 
war with the remnant of the Woman's seed, v»r. 17. The 
writer will here only remark, that in his mind there is a 
growing conviction that tbe anapxn does not include ail 
true Christ!ins, but that it consists of a select portion of 
them—the special »y faithful. Ho regards ver. 17 (rur Aotvwr 
tou cnrlpfuiTOf aunjs) as strongly confirmative of this view. 
See Ann. Notes, pp. 183 and 291.—E. E. C.j 
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B.— THE DRAGON UPON THE EARTH; OR, CHRISTIANITY, AND, OPPOSED TO IT, 
ANTICHRISTIANITY, IN ITS DEVELOPMENT AND IN THE TWO GROUND- 
FORMS OF ITS MATURITY; THE BEAST OUT OF THE SEA 
AND THE BEAST OUT OF THE EARTH. 


Chap. XII. 18— Chap. XIIL 18. 

Chap. XII. 13-18* 

a. The Dragon and the Prelude of Antichristianity. 

13 And when the dragon saw that he was cast [thrown] unto the earth, he persecuted 

14 the woman which [who] brought forth the man child [male sou]. And to the 
woman were given [ins. the 1 ] two wings of a [the*] great eagle, that she might fly 
into the wilderness, into her place, where she is nourished [uw. there] for [om. 

15 for] a time, and times, and half a time, from the face of the serpent And 
the serpent cast out of his mouth [ins. after the woman] water as a flood [river] 
after the woman [om. after the woman], that he might cause her 1 to be carried 

1G away of the flood [river] 4 . Aud the earth helped the woman; and the earth 
opened her mouth, and swallowed up the flood [nver] which the dragon cast out 

17 of his mouth. And the dragon was wroth with [concerning 5 ] the woman, and 
went [departed] to make war with the remnant of her seed, which [who] keep the 
commandments of God, and have the testimony of Jesus Christ [om. Christ] 4 . 

18* And I [he] T stood upon the sand of the sea, [.] 


Chap. XIII. 1-18. 

b. The Antichrist out of the Sea of Nations. 

1 And [ins. I] saw a beast [wild-beast] rise up [ascending] out of the sea, having 
seven heads and ten horns [ten horns and seven heads] 8 , and upon his horns ten 
crowns [diadems], and upon his heads the [om. the] name [names 8 ] of blasphemy.f;] 

2 and the beast [wild-beast] which [that] I saw was like unto a leopard, and his 
feet were [om. were] as the feet of a bear, and his mouth as the mouth of a lion: 
and the dragon gave him his power, and his seat [throne], and great authority 

3 [ifuotfea].[:] Ana I saw [om. I saw] 10 one of [from among] his heads as it were [om. it 
were— ins. if] wounded [slain] 11 to death; and his deadly wound [or the wound of 
his death] was healed: and all the world [the whole earth] wondered after the beast 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

i Ver. 14. [TUch. Insert* at, with A 0. P.; Treg. marks with •; Alf. brackota: it ia omitted by K- B*.—B. R. C.] 

• Ver. 14. r Alf, Trog., TUch., insert tow before arrow; it is omitted by —B- K. C ] 

• Yer. 15. [Ob. and 8z. read rawrnw with P. I, 7, instead of airnjv , given by Modem Eds. with K* A B*. C.—R. R.C-1 

4 Ver. 15. [An unusual compound adjective Is here employed, worafio4>6pirroy; the literal translation o € the sentence 
Is, that he might make her river-borne. —E. R. C.] 

6 Ver. 17. [*‘ The M. presents the Woman as the ground and occasion, not as the immediate object, of the Dragon’s 
wrath. Comp. Matt. xviii. 3; Mark ill. 5, etc.; and aee Winer, g 52, c.” Lima's Note*. Winer, §62. c. (c), gives ini in this 
place the force of over. —K. R. C ] 

« Ver. 17. [Modem Editors omit XpurroO with all the Greek Cod<L; it U given by the VnL CL. om. by Asa. and FuU.; 
Lange retains.— E. R. 0.1 

» Ver. 18. ThU reading is given by K. A 0., Vulg^eU. The Bee. ior&Srjv (retained by B*. [P.], Gbu TUch^eAV 
has the internnl connection against it. The standpoint of the Seer U immovable; the scenes he beholds are movable. 
[The reading of Lange, with which Lach., Alford, and Treg. agree, U adopted.—R. A C.1 

• Ch. xiii. 1. According to K. A B*.C. [P.], etc., the teipara are mentioned first; and Indeed they are more striking here 
than the heads; the natural sequence, preferred by the Rec„ would here be inappropriate. 

• Yer. 1. The plural bropLara ie given by [X.], A. B*., and many others. Dilsterdieck regards it as interpretative, but 
it might also be ■ opposed — one Beast, one name. [Treg. and TUchendorf give the plural; Alford gives bropa with C. P.— 

w i?er. 3. Inserted for the sake of clearness. [It U omitted by Crit. Eds. with R. A B*. 0. P. 1, Am.. TbL: it occurs la 
Vulg. CL Doubtless the ptav U governed by the eZdow of ver. 2; the Seer beheld the Wild-beast ascending with a wounded 
head. Yer. 2 i % In a sense, parenthetical and subsidiary to ver. 1.—E. R. C.J 

u Yer. 3. [The marginal reading of the E. V. ( first-class , marked f) U here adopted. 8ee section on Marginal Bead¬ 
ing* In the Special Introduction, by the Am. Ed.—E. R. C.J 


* [The notation of Lange and of Critical Editors of the Greek Testament is here adopted. That which is here styled 
r. 18 is the first danse of ch. xiii. 1 of the English Version. See Nora 7 above.—E. R. C.J 
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4 [wild-beast]. And they worshipped the dragon which [om. which-^-ms. because 
he] gave power [the authority (r^y iZouataT)] unto the beast [wild-beast] apd 
they worshipped the beast [wud-beast], saying, Who is like unto [om. unto] the 

6 beast [wild* beast] ? [ins. and] who is able to make [om. make] war with him ? And 
there was given unto him a mouth speaking great things and blasphemies ; 18 and 
»wer [om. power— ins. there] was given unto him [authority (ISooffiaf] 'to continue 

6 [act 14 ] forty and [om. and ] two months. And he opened his mouth in blasphemy 
onto blasphemies] 16 against God, to blaspheme his name, and his tabernacle, and 16 

7 them that dwell [those who tabernacle] in [ins. the] heaven. And it was given unto 
him to make war with the saints, and to overcome [conquer]” them: and power 
[authority ( l$ou<ria )] wa9 given him over all kindreds, and tongues, and nations 

8 [every tnbe, and people 18 , and tongue, and nation]. And all that dwell upon the 
earth shall worship him, 1 ® whose names are not [every one whose name 80 hath not 
been] written in the book of life of the Lamb [tns. that hath been] slain [or ins . ,] 21 

9 from the foundation of the world. If any man [one] have [hath] an ear, let him 
10 hear. He that leadeth into [If any one is for] captivity shall go [om. shall go— ins . ,] 

into captivity [ins. he goeth]**: he that killeth [if any one shall kill] 28 with the 
sword [ins., he] must be killed with the sword. Here is the patience [endurance] 
and the faith of the saints. 


e. The Antichristian False Prophet , as the last Product of the Earth —t. e.> the Ancient Order of Things — 

in its Lapse into Antichristianity . 

11 And I beheld [saw] another beast [wild-beast] coming up [ascending] out of the 

12 earth; and he had two horns like a lamb, and he spake as a dragon. And he 
exercweth all the power [authority (££oo«n'a)] of the first beast [wild-beast] before 
him, [in his presence;] and [ins. he] causeth [maketh] 24 the earth and them which 
[that] dwell therein [in it] to [om. to— ins . that they should] worship the first beast 
[wild-beast], whose deadly [om. deadly] wound [ins. of his death] was healed. 

13 And he doeth great wonders [signs], so that [or in order that also (ha xai)] 25 # he 
maketh [may make] fire come down from [ins. the] heaven on [unto] the earth* in 

14 the sight [presence] of men, and deceiveth [seduceth or misleadeth (rXava)] 
them that dwell on the earth by the means of [because of] those miracles [the 
signs] which he had power [it was given to him] to do [work] in the sight [pre¬ 
sence] of the beast [wild-beast] ; saying to [telling] them that dwell on the earth, 
that they should [om. that they should— ins. to] make an image to the beast [wild- 

15 beast], which [who 518 ] had [hath] the wound by a sword, and did live [lived]. And 


M V«r. 4. [The Am. Ed. leaves unaltered the pointing of Vers. 3 and 4, in the EL V. On this subject critical editors are 
widely at variance. That pointing which, in his judgment, will most correctly present the entire passage, is as follows: 
And me from among his heads as if slain to death. And the wound of his death was healed ; and the whole earth wondered 
after the tcild-beast. and they worshipped the dragon because he gave the authority unto the wild-beast , and they worshipped 
the wild-beast, saying , etc.—B. R. C.J 

u Ver.6. We give the plural In aoc. with the Ree., X- 0. Opposed to this we find the singular , and the reading 
PWfafuu [Treg. and Tisch. (8th ed.)as Lange, which reading is adopted above; Gb. and Tlsch. (1859), give 
with B* P.; lAch. and Alford, fiXaadrjua with A.— E. R. 0.] 

u Ver. 5. [For this translation of wotijoai, see Robinson sub voce 2. (b). Lange translate* tchaltcn. —E. R. C.J 


u Ver. 5. [For this translation of wotijoai, see Robinson sub voce 2. (b). Lange translate* tchaltcn. —E. R. C.J 

* Ver.6. [Crit. Eds. read «i« ^Xao^rpaiax with & A. 0. The singular Is given by B*. P.—E. R. C.J 

* Ver. «. [Lach M Alford, Treg., Tlsch. (8th ed )omit koI with X 1 * A. B**. 0.; Lange and Tisch. (1869) retain (as above) 
withB*. P n Yulg.—E. R. C.J 

« Ver.T. The first half of this verse is omitted in A. C. [P.J, etc., and is discarded by Loch. Codd. X- B. and versions 
[Tolg n Cop.. JSth.J give it. The omission is to be explained by the repetition *al «66(h). [Alford, Treg., Tisch. retain. 
Against such authorities the Am. Ed. dares not remove theeeotence from the text, although he regards the internal evi¬ 
dence as favoring the judgment of Lachmann.—R. R. OJ 

Ver. 7. [Crit. Eds. insert A a6v with X* A. B*. C. P.—B. R. C.J 
M Ver. 8. The reading axnov in acc. with A. B*. C., etc. 

* Ver. 8. Several unimportant variations here. Tisch. [Alford, Treg.] gives oft ov y+ypairrcu rb Srofia tc. r. A. [Borne 


® Ver. 8. [It is doubtful from the text whether or not a comma ehonld here be introdnoed. Lange omit*. For a pre¬ 
sentation of his views and those of other commentators, see under Exp. in Dktail, pp. 268 sq.—B.R.0.J 

** Ver. 10. For various readings, see Tisch. and DUsterd. [Lach. (ed. maj.), Alford, Tisch., with A*, give el nt etc 
aixuaXmaiar, ««* oixpethuatar vwaya ; Treg., with X- B*. C., gives «i« aixnah*xriar only once; Lange seems to adopt the 
reading of the Rec.—E. R. C.J 

■ver. 10. [Treg. and Tisch. give Avo*t«k*I 8«rwith B*. C. P.; Alford reads As’wcraidHji'eu with A.—B. R. C.J 

* Ver. 12. feat wots I, X. A. CL [P.J, Lach. [Bo AIL, Treg., Tlsch (8th ed.). Tisch. (1869), teal (trout with B*.—E. R. C.J 

* Ver. 18.“ [Winke writes, § 68. “ In the defective diction of the Apocalypse, ira is apparently used once, xili. 13, for 
Aon or A*, after an adjective including the notion of intensity: magna miracula , i. tarn mogna, ut, etc.” The Am. Ed. 
most express hi* dissatisfaction with this unprecedented, though generally accepted, translation—the more especially, os, 
in hts judgment, the ordinary force of the particle gives a good sense.—B. R. C.J 

m Ver. 14. The striking reading ox in A. B*. 0. [P.J, is probably b*sed upon an exegetical interpretation of the Beast. 
[It 1, etc^ give 6. The reading or, which Alford, Treg., Tlsch. adopt, is clearly to be proterred.—E. R. C.J 
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he had power [it was given to him] to give life [or a spirit 11 (rvsD/ta)] unto the 
. image of the beast [wild-beast], that the image of the beast [wild-beast] should 
both speak, and cause that 98 as many as would [should]* not worship the image of 

16 the beast [wild-beast] should be killed [slain]. And he causeth [maketh] all, both 
[o/n. both— ins . the] small and [ins. the] great, [ins. and the] rich and [ins. the] 
poor, [ins. and the] free and [ins. the] bond, to receive [om. to receive— ins. that 
they should give 80 them] a mark in [on] their right hand, or in [on] their foreheads 

17 [forehead]: and [or om. and ] 11 that no man might [one should Be able to] buy 
or sell, save [but] he that had [hath] the mark, or [om. or] the name of the beast 

18 [wild-beast], or the number of his name. Here is wisdom. Let him that hath un¬ 
derstanding count the number of the beast [wild-beast]: for it is the number of a 
man; and his number is Six hundred threescore [and sixty] and [om. and] six. 81 


w Ter. 16. [The M*rg. Read, (f) of the B. V. is breath. This meaning is altogether unprecedented in the New Testa¬ 
ment.—K. R. C.l 

* Ver. 15. Lachmann, in acc. with A. [P. 7, Vnlg. Cl. and FWd.], reads Iva before Swot. [This reading is also given by 
Treg.; Alford brackets: Tisch. and Lange omit with ft- 0., Am.. etc. The Am. Ed. has not felt at liberty to alter the 
generally accepted reading, although he is inclined to adopt the opinion of Lach. and Treg. If the iva, be genuine, the 
translation will be, “the image of Vie wild-beast should both sprak and act, tnerder that as many os'* etc.—B.K. C.] 

» Ver. 15. [Lach., Tisch. (1859), Alford, Treg. read rpoamnojawcrw, with A. B*. P 4 Tisch. ( 8 th ed.), -overt* with R 

» Ver. 16. [Crit. Eds. give SAats with K*. A. B*. C. P.: 1 reads SAoei ; 7,ftwronr: 28, 95, hafiAair. —B. R. C.] 
a Vsr. 17. La<'hmann,ia acc. with O, omits the xaf without sufficient reason. [Tisch. ( 8 th e*l.) omits with K*.C- \ 
lb L, etc.; Tisch. ri8. r »9X Treg. give It with R 1 A. B*. i*., Vnlg. iexcept Tnl.), etc. ; Alford bracket*.—K. R. C 1 

« Ver. 18. [Ti*ch„ Treg. read xfrr with B*. 1, 6 , etc. (TischendotTs Ed. of B*. gives x£tt); Alford, efu^not 
if with A. Cod. K-» of tne «f oucdwtoc of A., reads -tsu; and P. 7, -ta. Cod. C. gives sf^ukna Six a if—K. E. C.J 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

Prefatory Remarks os the Relation of 
Ch. XIII. to Ch. XVII. —It has already been re¬ 
marked that the figure of Satan and Ms seven heads 
(oh. xii.) must not be identified with the figure of 
Antichrist and his seven heads . Neither must the his¬ 
tory of the rule of Antichristianity , primarily set forth 
as a whole (ch. xiii.), be identified with the judgment 
upon the first third of Anlichristianity, the Harlot , 
(ch. xvii.). Consequently , the detaile alto (chs. 
xiii. and xvii.), especially the parallels of the seven 
heads , may , indeed , be regarded as similarities , but 
are not to be treated ae identities. This remark ap¬ 
plies particularly to the deadly wounding of one of 
the Beast*s heads (ch. xiii.) and the temporary dis¬ 
appearance of the Beast (ch. xvii.) —a disappear¬ 
ance certainly resultant upon the wounding. All 
those combinations that are grounded upon the iden¬ 
tity of these two items , which are connected as cause 
and effect , fall to pieces when subjected to a more 
precise and circumstantial exegesis. It is impossible 
to overlook the antithesis , that, in the total history 
of Anlichristianity (ch. xiii.), the False Prophet, the 
spirit of a fallen Hierarchy , is subservient to the Anti¬ 
christian political World-power , whilst in the history 
of partial Antichristianity (ch. xvii.), the Woman 
rides upon the Beast , although the Beast at last 
destroys the Harlot. Comp. JEbrard, pp. 377 and 
455. 

Above all, we would remind our readers of the 
fact that we have another entire oyclical world- 
picture before us, viewed under the aspect of 
Antichristianity; it is no mere petty section of 
Roman history, comprised, as some would have 
it, between the years 1 and 70 A. D. Further, 
the following definite antithesis is distinctly evi¬ 
dent : As the Beast out of the sea represents the 
whole of historical worldly political Antichristian¬ 
ity, as embraced, however, in its final consum¬ 
mate appearance—so, likewise, the Woman , con¬ 
trasted with the Beast , is not, so to speak, a 


particle of the Kingdom of God, still less the 
Jewish people, but the whole Old and New Testa¬ 
ment Kingdom of God, and this too with reference 
to the final form of the Old Testament, in which 
the Mother appears, and to the final form of the 
New Testament Church, which divides into the 
two forms of Harlot and Bride, finally appearing 
as the Bride. 

Our Earth-picture Is in three sections. In the 
first, the devilish essence has obtained no human 
shape, but already operates by summoning to its 
aid human masses which unoonsciously serve it. 
In the second section, it has fashioned an organ 
unto itself in the appearanoe of tho Beast out of 
the sea. In the third section, it has even made a 
Beast from the earth , a production of the old 
Theooratio order of things, subservient to the 
sea-monster, and henoe, indirectly, ministrant 
to itself. 

The beginning of the first section plainly shows 
that here the Earth-picture commences which 
corresponds with the Heaven-picture, for in ver. 
14 ver. 6 is repeated. Here, however, we have 
the amplificatory statement: to the Woman 
were given the two wings of the great eagU, 
that she might fly into the wilderness. The greet 
eagle may be relatively understood of worldly 
powers, if the context require such an appre¬ 
hension, as for instance in Exek. xvii. 8, 7. When, 
however, the term is as free from limitation as 
we find it here, our thoughts are led back to the 
redemption of Israel from Egypt, when Jehovah 
bare the people on eagle wings (Ex. xix. 4); and 
we are the more forcibly reminded of that event, 
sinoe Israel, also, fonnd refuge from the pann¬ 
ing Pharaoh far out in the wilderness. If Je¬ 
hovah Himself is not to be here understood, the 
thing signified is His redemptive providenoe, in 
its powerful, swift and lofty flight, nnattainable 
for all earthly pursuers. The fact that the 
wings must be two in number requires no eluci- 
dation; it is, however, somewhat remarkable 
that the Woman receives the wings herself and 
becomes a flying Woman. Thus did the young 
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Church of Christ fly from Jerusalem to Pella; 
and thus in every subsequent persecution it has 
fled deeper into the wilderness of solitude, of 
concealment, of renunciation, of foreign coun¬ 
tries ;* thus it finally fled literally into the wilder¬ 
ness of hcrmitry and monasticism. For the wil¬ 
derness forms, in general, a contrast to the worldly 
region of secular life, just as the wilderness into 
which the Eagle bore Israel formed a contrast to 
Egypt. The Middle Ages afford a symbolical 
representation of these flights, in the develop¬ 
ment of monkish forms, of constantly increasing 
strictness, in face of every new hdvanoe of se¬ 
cularization ;—back of these figures, however, 
lies the fact that the Church has ever fled deeper 
into the hiding-place of world-renunciation. 
Here is her place , where she is nourished. And 
how she has been nourished with heavenly 
strength, has been shown by the Mystics of the 
Middle Ages as well as by the Martyrs of the 
Reformation. 

The time of her sojourn in the wilderness, or 
the time of the Church of the Cross, is, as has 
already been observed, obscurely, designated in 
a twofold manner—by the number 8} and by the 
indefinite form of times. 

Thus she is nourished from the face of the 
Serpent. Even the serpent of hierarchical despot¬ 
ism scarce observed how the Church was 
nourished inwardly with powers of the world to 
come [Heb. vi. 6]. 

But the abode of the Woman does not remain 
hidden from the Serpent, who casts out of his 
mouth water as a river , that he might cause her to be 
carried away. In the parable of the mustard seed, 
Christ had described the development of the seed 
into a tree-like shrub, which the birds would 
mistake for a real tree, and make their nests in 
its branches ; John could already see the begin¬ 
nings of the fulfillment of this prophecy in the 
pressing of foreign elements into the living 
Church. In his quality of Beer, however, he bad 
the broadest and most extensive view of this 
whole inundation of the Church by the Grsaco- 
Rommn world, by the migrations of nations, by 
its baptism with many peoples. For it is an ir¬ 
refragable fact that waters are indicative of 
surging national life (Ps. xciii. 8, 4); conse¬ 
quently, the river here denotes a violent flux of 
national life against the essential Church, and 
the casting of this water out of the mouth of the Dr a-, 
gon foroes the inference of a diabolical back¬ 
ground to this tremendous onset. We cannot, 
of course, deny the fact that an opposite attrac¬ 
tion to the light had its share in influencing the 
Germanio peoples, especially, in their migra¬ 
tions ; this, however, does not invalidate a truth 
clearly unfolded in the migrations of the Huns, 
the Vandals, the Turks, and the Mongols, in 
their perilous onset against the Church. And, 
moreover, the Germanic nations were urged on 
and swept away by the dark lust of conquest of 
the Huns. But the earth helped the Woman by 
opening her mouth and swallowing up the river. It 
was the earth as a Divine institution, in the dou¬ 
ble form of the pedagogical Church of the Law, 
striking back into the Old Testament, and the 

• Christian* ae emigrant* to Bohemia, Po’and, Germany, 
Premia, America — a l ng atory. 8ea M at. x. 23. 


Christian State, which snbdued the flood of bar¬ 
barous nations through the medium of a Theo¬ 
cratic education.* Numbers xvi. 82 can hardly, 
merely on account of the similarity of expres¬ 
sion, be cited here as analogous. 

Tho rage of the Evil One is, indeed, only 
heightened by this disoomfiture; it, however, 
takes another direction. The Dragon, angry 
concerning the Woman , departs to make war “with 
the remnant of her seed./’ These are designated 
os truly pious persons; they keep the command¬ 
ments of God t and have the testimony of Jesus 
Christ. The explanations of them as brethren 
of Christ, or Gentile Christians, or Zionites, are 
not satisfactory. It would seem nearer the 
truth to say that they are the individual Chris, 
tians who, collectively, form the Woman (Bleek 
et al.y if the text did ndt make a decided dis¬ 
tinction between the Woman, or the Kingdom of 
God in its visible appearance, and these isolated 
children of the same. And here it is a natural 
proceeding to glance back from the striking ex¬ 
pression ol huTvoi (comp. ch. iii. 2) to the signi¬ 
ficant typical expression of the Prophets: the 
remnant ([residue, remainder] IE# Is. 

x. 20-22; xi. 11; xxviii. 5; Amos ix. 12; Mi- 
cah ii. 12 ; iv. 7; vii. 18, etc.). There has been 
a storm of judgment, in the assaults of the Dragon 
upon the Woman, at the end of which there is 
but a remnant of individual Christians left, who 
are true servants of God and martyrs of Christ. 
The Woman has had to submit to an allianoe 
with the earth; the essential Church has had to 
consent to an alliance with the Theocratio eccle- 
siastico-politioal form. In consequence of this 
alliance, the Church has itself become more akin 
to the earth, and a distinction has arisen between 
her visible totality and her living children. 
Subsequently she is herself partially represented 
by the earth. In the last time, therefore, Satan 
instinctively directs his attacks only upon the 
vital Christianity of individual Christians. He 
may gain many a victory in combat with them; 
for how many separatists and sects fall a prey to 
diabolical deceit. As a whole, however, they 
resist him, and this urges him on in the direc¬ 
tion of the sea t the sooial life of the nations. 

Accordingly, he stands upon the sand of the 
sea. Here he appears to vanish—only, however, 
to arise in bis moral creature, the Beast out of the 
sea , positive Antichristianity. The fact that 
here, as well as Dan. vii. 2sqq., the sea repre¬ 
sents the life of the nations, is proved not only 
by the consistent import of this symbol, but also 
by the agreement of the idea in respect of the as¬ 
cending Beast. The fundamental thought is this 
—that always a demonic ruling power issues 
from a spiritual anarchy of excited national life, 
and rests thereupon. It does not follow from 
this that we already have to do with a demo¬ 
cratic form of Antichristianity. The decisive 
passage where we are to seek for light is the 
soene ch. xvi. 19. After the out-pouring of the 
seventh Vial of wrath, the one great city, So- 
dom-Egypt (oh. xi. 8), is divided into three 


* In connection with the nnertl falflllm»nt of this pro¬ 
phecy, reference mev be made to the slaughter of the Hone, 
the victory of Charles Martel, and, In general, to the tri¬ 
umph* of Christendom in the Bast and Weet over Moham¬ 


medanism. 
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parts, and the one judgment branches into three 
judgments—the judgment upon specific Baby¬ 
lon, executed by the ten kings (chs. xvii., xviii.); 
the judgment upon the ten kings, executed through 
the Parousia of Christ (ch. xix.l; and the judg¬ 
ment upon Qog and Magog as the host of Satan, 
executed through the intervention of Ood with 
fire from Heaven (ch. xx. 9). Hence it is evi¬ 
dent that in the present bestial figure, those three 
potencies are still undivided—Antiohristian ab¬ 
solute despotism, democracy and anarchy. That 
the decidedly worldly character of the Beast is 
expressed, is evidenced by hiB coherence with 
the Danielic world-monarchies; and, no less, by 
his hostile antithesis to the Theocratico-cburcbly 
Woman, and his distinction from the False Pro¬ 
phet from the earth. Still, the three ground- 
forms of Antichristianity already peep forth 
from our unitous figure, and among them, of 
course, the first ground-form, Babylon, appears. 
That a great Beast of prey is intended, is evi¬ 
dent from the attributes of the Beast as well as 
from his peculiar designation (drtpiov not=G>ov). 
With these attributes, he appears as a unitous 
compound of the Danielic beasts, yet in an ori¬ 
ginal modification. The ten horns of the fourth 
Danielic Beast oome in view here. In the stead 
of the four Beasts, however, we have the one 
Beast, and that not with four, but with seven 
heads, because here the centre of gravity falls 
in the New Testament time, beyond the vision 
of Daniel. The Beast has, moreover, become 
civilized with the times. In the vision of Daniel, 
the lion occupies the foreground; here, the 
general aspect of the Beast is pied, like the less 
formidable leopard —variegated with hierarchic 
and despotic colors. Of the Danielic bear, the 
Johannean Beast has retained the ursine feet , on 
account of his ungainly appearance, or his fatal 
embraces. Of the lion, the mouth remains 
(see 1 Pet. v. 8). Thus compounded, he is still 
more of a monster than the fourth Danielic 
Beast; and his monstrosity is still further in¬ 
creased by the fact of his union of the 
seven spirit-like and apparently holy heads with 
ten horns of worldly authority—a disproportion 
which distinctly proclaims that his authority is to 
be regarded as bestial arbitrariness, and not as 
reposing upon actual spirit-might; thisfaot is also 
evident from the circumstance that he has set 
his crowns not on his heads , but, more shame¬ 
lessly than Satan himself, on his horns. 

On the other hand, the heads have on them 
tiames of blasphemy , different forms of rebellion 
against the Divine-human government of Qod, 
and against the God-man Himself (Dan. vii.; 2 
Thess. ii.). 

The Dragon seems desirous of being completely 
merged in this his representative. He gives 
him (the manner of the giving is intimated John 
xiii. 27) his magical power, t. e. his lying power; 
his throne or his terrific ruler-glory, intimidating 
to all that is cowardly and base on Earth ; and 
his authority as a ruler (see Matt. iv. 9: 2 Cor. 
iv. 4). 

Manifestly, this collective appearance of Anti¬ 
christianity reaches back into the Old Testa¬ 
ment; in this it resembles the collective appear¬ 
ance of the Kingdom of God, in the form of the 
Woman (ch. xii). As, however, the main his¬ 


tory of the Woman falls in the New Testament 
time, so it is with the full revelation of Anti- 
Christianity, which even tapers at last into the 
consummate figure of Antiohrist (vers. 17,18). 

And now we oome to the hardest knot of the 
Book. The point of departure for our consideration 
is the mark, or recognition-sign (xdpaypa), the 
real symbolum of the congregation of the Beast. 
Every one who chooses to belong to this congre¬ 
gation must bear this sign about him, either oa 
his forehead or on his hand. After the analogy 
of branded slaves, he must bear the Antichris¬ 
tian slave-mark on himself as a sign that he be¬ 
longs to the Beast—indirectly to the Dragon-~ 
and that he has not fallen under social excom¬ 
munication, like the confessors of Christ. Now 
is this mark to be apprehended literally or figu¬ 
ratively? The particulars seem to favor the 
literal apprehension of it. Either on the fore¬ 
head or on the hand—either in ordinary writing 
or in number-writing. 

Forehead and hand, however, are themselves 
intelligible symbols; and, consequently, the 
sign on the forehead seems to denote the Theo¬ 
cratic impiety of open confession of the prince 
of enmity to God and Christ, whilst the sign oa 
the hand is apparently significant of the practical 
impiety of open atheistical audaciousness; thus 
a contrast is formed, as if the complete dogma¬ 
tics and ethics of Satanic superstition and unbe¬ 
lief were intended. 

But, though the spiritual deportment is the 
main thing, the instantaneous recognixability 
of the spiritual state is conditioned on a definite 
symbolum. This symbolum consists of the An¬ 
tichristian party-name, corresponding to the 
generic name of Christian. The devil-worship¬ 
per calls himself after the name of the Beast 
who rules him; either plainly, without cireuifc- 
locution, or in numeric writing. 

In the declaration: here is wisdom —however, 
it cannot be meant that the Seer designs depo¬ 
siting here in a riddle the central point of all 
the wisdom of revelation. The like expression 
reours, more plainly, in ch. xvii. 9:- Here is 
the understanding that possesses fie master of] 
wisdom —in accordance with what follows after, 
the skillful, holy, intelligent ability to recognize 
the Antichristian power, or rightly to apply the 
Apocalyptio sign to the corresponding historio 
phenomenon. In this, therefore, wisdom will 
approve itself. Wisdom alone will not answer; 
understanding alone would be still further from 
the mark. But whosoever has the right under¬ 
standing of wisdom will reckon the number of 
the Beast, or transpose the ideal marks of the Beast 
into historic marks. 

The Seer next tarnishes the key. The number 
of the Beast is, in the first place, the number of 
an unknown tnan. It runs through a line of 
precursory Antichrists down to the last specifi¬ 
cally consummated Antichrist. The standing 
sign, however, is the demonic side of Antichrist, 
and this is signalized by the number six hundred 
sixty-six. By an absolute unrepose and toil, by 
the absolute denial of the approaching Sabbath 
or Golden Age, and by an absolute aimlessness 
and abortiveness, or self-oonsumption, we are to 
recognize the features of Antichrist. Where 
these appear in demonio perfection, there is 
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Antichrist (comp. Is. xlviii. 22; lvii. 21; lxvi. 
24). To compute the number of the Beast means, 
therefore, to determine the human unknown 
Antichrist in accordance with the stationary 
and revealed traits of the demonic nature of 
Antichrist, with the understanding of wisdom 
(not the understanding of a prying and calcu¬ 
lating curiosity).* 

Between the general form of Antichristianity 
and its summing up in the last Antiohrist, 
a highly significant consideration presents itself. 
One of the head* of the Beast appears as wounded 
to death; but the deadly wound becomes whole 
again. Such a wounding oould prooeed only 
from Christianity. We must, however, carefully 
distinguish the fact, that Christ Himself, in the 
kingdom of spirit, has bruised the serpent’s 
head (the life-principle or the seven heads)— 
from the fact that historic Christianity infliots a 
deadly wound upon the Antichristian world- 
power in the distinct head of the pagAn- 
Rom&n world-monarchy,—a wound whioh, in 
this present world’s history, can be healed. 
This item coincides precisely with the apparent 
vanishment of the Beast that was and is not and 
snail be, as represented by the seventh head (oh. 
xvii. £-10.—See in/., pp. 26 sq.). Since that 
healing, all the Earth has been wondering after 
the Beast. Since within Christianity itself an 
Antichristian power has unfolded in many and 
diverse forms, having even partially matured its 
principles, the generality of men, especially such 
as are hangers on of authority A toutprix , have be¬ 
come accustomed to divide their hearts, and at the 
rupture of light [truth] and falsehood, right 
and might, with superstition and cowardice to 
pay homage to the lying power, making, for the 
most part, only symbolical reverences to Chris¬ 
tianity. This is worshipping the Beast , and it 
is also, indirectly, a subtile devil-service—a wor¬ 
shipping of the Dragon, For that which has 
converted Satan into an Ahriman, an evil deity, 
for such men, is the fact that he has given power 
to the Beast; this he has accomplished by 
means of an impious policy of craft and vio¬ 
lence—a policy which, starting from Italy espe¬ 
cially, attained such fearful terroristic develop¬ 
ment in the Middle Ages. In reference to the 
Dragon, they worship Godless principles; in 
reference to the Beast, they worship his incom¬ 
parableness and irresistibility. Vast pomp and 
inexorable hardness compose the social cement 
which, ever more and more, threatens to convert 
the majority of men into an idea-less, anti-ideal 
mass—the method which would suoceed in giv¬ 
ing mankind an animal training, were it not 
that it has a Divine kernel before which all the 
might of Satan must be confounded. So secure 
is Divine Providence in face of the Bea9t, that it 
gives him a mouth for all boasting and bias- 

v The verb means not merely to reckon, but 

aleo to jodge (mm sentence), decide, adjudge. We have 
already rejected the nneymboucal, though usual, hypothesis 
of an ordinary number. Such an hypothesis fails to reoog- 
uise the symbolical character of the Apocalypse. It is an 
toapo—tbility that the Seer should have regarded it as a 
mark <4 Christian wisdom, and that in an extraordinary 
As grew, either to pmpoee or to decipher such a numeric 
possie. In oh. xviL 9 likewise, wisdom will approve itself, 
wot in reSnements of calculation, but in a religious-moral 
judgme nt, aided by a reference to Old Testament sym- 

17 1 


phemjf , t. <?., for all Belf-exaltation and derision 
of Divine truth, of Christian principles. For 
precisely this is the Divine method of sifting, as 
exhibited in the history of the world; thus the 
eleot must become manifest, and thus the ohaff 
must be separated from the wheat. To this end, 
therefore, authority is given to him, power to 
do what seems good to him for forty-two months. 
This, again, is the whole time of the Church of 
the cross—not, however, in the form of times or 
of days, but in the form of months [moons], 
like the abandonment of the outer court to the 
Gentiles (ch. xi. 2); the greatest vicissitudes 
and fluctuations thus being indicated. Mean¬ 
while, this Anticbristianity is perfecting itself 
against the end. Finally, there is an open mani¬ 
festation of audacity; the Beast blasphemes Ood, 
and that in a threefold manner : he blasphemes 
His name, or revealed religion; His tabernacle, 
or His vital, simple, unadorned Church ; and 
His children, the men of the Spirit [or men of 
spirit, i. e., spiritually-minded men], who dwell 
in Heaven: in his blaspheming against them 
that dwell in Heaven, a blasphemy against the 
hope of a hereafter is involved. It is also given 
him even to make war with the saints and to overcome 
them For the combat is conducted before the 
undiscerning, appearance-seeking and party- 
spirited world, and here, almost invariably, it 
is the 8 tea tor voice, arrogance and false pathos 
that decide; and the result is all the more cer¬ 
tain since extraordinary magical and terroristio 
aids are on the side of the Beast, extending even 
to all terrors of violenoe and trioks of craft. 
Thns there is vouchsafed him an extension of 
authority over every tribe, and people, and tongue, 
and nation. Now it is an unmistakable fact 
that this ideally unitous might has hitherto, in 
its actual exercise, been only approximately 
unitous, although the phenomena of the gradual 
realization of such a unity occasionally appear 
in formidable powers. Bat with the develop¬ 
ments of the Antichristian might, corresponds 
the homage of all who dwell upon the earth, the 
true slaves of the old ordinances and the old 
earth, further eharaoteriaed as those whose 
names are not written «s the Book qf Life of the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 
The meaning of this is—they lack the Divine 
trait of a believing aptitude for suffering, of 
willingness to suffer for the truth, to suffer with 
Christ. 

The highly significant words now following, 
to which the arousing ohallenge is prefixed, **if 
any man bath an ear, let him hear,” may pri¬ 
marily oonduoe to the comfort of believers amid 
the persecutions which the Beast prepares for 
them. The Old Testament law of the strictest 
retribution, in spite of that misunderstanding 
which regards it as abrogated in the social af¬ 
fairs of life, because it is thus abrogated, by a 
higher law, in the Kingdom of Love, of personal 
relations, re-appears at the close of the New 
Testament in aU Us freshness, nay, in sharper 
outlines than before. We refer our readers to 
the original text and the attempt of the transla¬ 
tion to reproduoe it.* The retribution will 
correspond in each casc to the fault. 

• [T)m truncation of binge is: ** Wenn jeman-l ein* Gr/an- 
gtnschaJX betreibt, ties UriU sick At die Gefangmschaft 
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. Believers are to comfort themselves with these 
words in their sorrows. The words are, also, 
however, designed for their instruction, for even 
well-meaning, pious seal has, in manifold ways, 
violated the law of the patience [ endurance ] of 
the eainte . Often are the suffeings of a later 
Christian generation expiations of ancient tres¬ 
passes, committed in a sphere in which the patience 
[ endurance J and the faith of the saints alone 
win the victory. Here appears the vital law 
which lies at the foundation of the patience and 
faith of the saints. The more prominence is 
given to this law, inasmuch as just these excesses 
of pious seal to which we have referred, are 
connected with the contrast which now comes to 
view with the appearance of the second Beast, 
that arises from the earth. This Beast frgm 
the earth , the supreme issue of the spirit of cor¬ 
rupt theocratic authority, the spiritual extract 
of tho fallen hierarchy, is a still more hateful 
monster than the Beast out of the sea. He is 
personified baseness, for he denies his origin, the 
consecrated earth of God. He is personified hypo¬ 
crisy , for he has two horns like a lamb , and he 
speaks like a dragon; he is, therefore, still worse 
than the Beast out of the sea, in Satanic false¬ 
ness, in Satanic hate. He is, likewise, personified 
hollowness , in that he begins to imitate the deeds 
of the first Beast. Finally, he is personified 
reprobacy , in that he becomes an eye-servant of 
the first Beast, changing from a prophet of Ood 
into a prophet of Antichrist. The prototype of 
such “ arch-rogues ” was Judas , when he be¬ 
came subservient to the enemies of Christ, him¬ 
self excelling them in depravity.* Even in 
earlier Judaism such traitors made their appear¬ 
ance, especially in the time of the Maccabees, 
when Simon, Jason, Menelaus and the like fig¬ 
ured (2 Macc. iv.). In reality, Caiaphas, in 
his relation to the Romans, belongs to this class. 
Throughout the Christian ages such perfidies 
have been repeated: there was a rank growth 
of them in the French revolution in particular. 
Even our own time betrays a peouliar disposition 
to the production of such subjects. The ap¬ 
proach to the bridge of treason is, however, 
visible at all times in suoh tendencies as seek 
to obliterate, as far as possible, the contrast be¬ 
tween God and the world, sin and grace, in¬ 
wardness and outward show. But at all events, 
the master of false prophecy is yet to come—the 
vice-Antichrist, acting as the deputy [Scherge] 
of the head Antichrist, and seeking to save ot 
least his thirty pieces of silver out of the wreck 
of his former system. Thus, therefore, the False 
Prophet enters the service of Antichrist; his of¬ 
fice, henceforth, is to gain adherents for his 
master. He it is who also prepares the earth 
for apostasy. A special motive which he urges 


Jdnrin. Wcnn jrmand mil den Schwert tddten will, der 
muss selber (scfom) mil dent Schwert geUkUet sein; ” which 
may thus bo rendered: “If any one driveth a captivity, he 
driveth himself into captivity. If any one will kill with the 
•word, he must himself (his very self) be killed with the 
■word.”—E. R. C.] 

* Here we have a striking Johannean trait. Not one 
in the circle of the disciplee of Jeens penetrated so early 
and bo deepl v the demonic inclination to treason as John. 
And thua, donbtiess, Judas became for him the type of the 
False Prophet. The way in which he several times strikes 
Upon the idea of making lire fall from Heaven, is likewise 
characteristic of the Son of Thunder. 


to indace men to become worshippers of the 
Beast, is the fact that his dead'y wound ta healed. 
This, in bis Bense, signifies that the operation of 
Christianity is exhausted—that Christianity has 
outlived itself—Biblical, pristine Christianity is 
at an end. This false, counterfeit lamb does 
great signs , and would e7en, in appearance, 
imitate the former Church-ban by a ban of na¬ 
ture, and make fire fall from Heaven. Here, espe¬ 
cially, we perceive the heavenly integrity of the 
former Son of Thunder, who once desired to 
make fire fall from Heaven upon a Samaritan 
city. He now knows to what such a proceeding 
would lead, and knows that God has reserved 
to Himself the right in the final judgment to let 
fire fall from Heaven on the Satanic mob (ch. 
xx.). The signs, however, which the false lamb 
really executes, to the seduction of men, will be 
lying signs, like the cause which he serves—or, 
at all events, grandiose magical arts.* The 
greatest sign is the infatuation of men into 
making an image to the Beast—to the Beast, 
moreover, as presenting the mockery of Christ’s 
resurrection, as having been wounded to death, 
and as having revived again— i. e ., to the invin¬ 
cible, immortal Beast. It is a slight reminder 
of the sin of Aaron, that the meu must make 
the image, but the False Prophet himself gives it 
a spirit, so that the image of the Beast can speak. 
Thus, in fine, the theory, science, poetry, and 
art of Antichristianity speak just as does this 
Beast himself in his practical shape. Thedeclara- 
tion that the tendency of the image was to cause 
that all who would not worship the Beast should 
be killed , is doubtless to be taken as referring 
to social death ; and matters even arrive at such 
a pass that those who refuse their countenance 
to the Beast are, by his godless company, who 
have adopted an absolutely anti-symbolical syvsr 
bolum , completely excluded from social inter¬ 
course, as indicated by buying and selling. Thus 
there is already prepared, by the world, that 
separation which Christ, at IIis coming, shall 
judicially consummate. 


[ABSTRACT OT VIEWS, BTC.] 

By the American Editor. 

[Elliott: The dejeoted Dragon (Satan) per¬ 
secutes the Woman (the true , primitive, orthodox, 
catholicly united Church ), also fallen from Heaves 
(Aer first figured state of elevation and glory), by 
inciting against her (1) Arian emperors (Cos- 
stantius, A. D. 837-861; Valeus, A. D. 864-878): 
(2) temptations to superstition: (8) the Arian- 
Pagan Gothio flood (see below). The fiight into 
the wilderness indicates a change, not of place, 
but of state; it implies “the faithful Church’s 
(gradual) loss of its previous character of Ca¬ 
tholicity or Universality , its invisibility in respect 
of true Christian public worship and destitution of 
all ordinary means of spiritual sustenance.” (For 
the period of the Wilderness-state, ch. xii. 14, 
see below with ch. xiii. 5.) The two wings of 
the great eagle, the assisting and protecting in¬ 
fluence of the Eastern and Western divisions of 
the great, eagle-symbolised, Roman Empire nnited 
under Theodosius the Great; these wings were 
given to her: Theodosias was not only a Church- 
member, but appears to have been a truly pious 

* [Bee Add. Comment on ch. xilL IS, p. 270.—JL R. CL] 
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min.* The flood east out of the serpent's mouth, 
the Ariaa-Pagan Gothio lrasions (a double 
idea suggested: (1) what flows from the mouth 
is doctrine, good or bad, Prov. xviii. 4; xv. 28; 
{2) floods are a ooastant Scripture metaphor for 
the invasion of hostile nations , Isa. Yiii. 7; Jer. 
xItl 7; Exek xxvi. 3; Nahum i. 8, etc. ; see 
also, with the double sense, Ps. cxliY. 7); such 
was the fury of this flood as “to sweep away 
all the political bulwarks of the Roman autho¬ 
rity before it; and thus might well have been 
deemed sufficient to sweep away also the Chris¬ 
tian Church and Christianity itself, the pro- 
fessed religion of the Empire.” The earth helped, 
etc.: “In those continuous and bloody wars of 
which the Western world had been the theatre, 
the barbarous invading population was so 
thinned, so absorbed, as it were, into the land 
they had invaded, that it needed their incorpo¬ 
ration as one people with the conquered to make 
up the necessary constituency of Kingdoms. 
And in this incorporation, not only was much 
of their original institutions, customs and lan¬ 
guages absorbed, but their religion altogether. 
... So the Arianism of the invading flood, as 
well as its Paganism, was seen no more. It was 
absorbed, as it were, into the soil, and had dis¬ 
appeared.” The Beast from the sea (ch. xiii. 1) 
is one with (1) the Beast from the Abyss (ch. 
xrii. 3); (2) the little horn of Daniel's fourth 
wild Beast (Dan. vii. 7, 8, 19-24); (3) St. Paul's 
Man of sin (2 Thess. ii. 1-12); (4) St. John's 
Antichrist (1 John ii. 18-22; iv. 3; 2 John 7), 
and symbolizes the Papal Empib* (the sea rep¬ 
resenting the flood of invading Ooths): the seven 
heads signify (1) seven hills (of Rome), ch. xvii. 
9; (2) “the number of different successive govern - 
ing heads of bestial character—forms of government 
—which (not another Beast or Empire , but) the 
same individual seven-hilled Roman Empire would 
be under from first to last, from its early origin 
to its final destruction; there <being here pre¬ 
mised, however, . . . that the seventh head visible 
on the Apocalyptio Beast would be, in order of 
existence , its eighth (ch. xvii. ll),"f they (five 


• [“First, to him (Theodosias), alone of Roman Emperors 
from Constantino to Charlemagne, the title has attached— 
dttrrxxdlj attached, to use Gibbon's expression—of * Thbo- 
nosus tub Qubat.* Next it was his lot, alone of Roman 
Emperors after its blpartition by Valentinian, to unite the 
two dirislons of the Empire, the Eastern and the Western, 
thich now. let it be noted, in the very coinage of the Em¬ 
pire seemed to be figured as wings, under his own sway, 
farther, it was pre-eminently his character to use all this, 
his imperial power, success and greatness, as a protector 
tad nursing father to the orthodox Church of Christ. As 
Gibbon savs, 4 Every victory of his contributed to the tri- 
smph of the Christian and catholic faith.' Indeed, not the 
pmfasing orthodox Church alone (contradistinctively to the 
Arian) might claim Theodosias as a friend and protector; 
bet Christ’s true Church also, included in the former. For 
aooe, I think, can rea l his history without the Impression 
of his real personal piety. See his character as sketched by 
miner.” —Elliott, Yol. III., pp. W sq. 

[The patent objection to this exposition is. that ft is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive how the inflnence of Theodosias coaid have 
twisted the flight of the Church into the wilderness as that 
■ymhol is explained by Elliott; it would seem as though 
Ins influence mast rather have tended to an escape from it 
—K. R. C.) 

t [“His (the Angel's) meaning in this (xvii. 11) Is easily 
wen, in so far as the symbol Itself is concerned, by reference 
to the statement ... of ch. xiii. 3. that one of his heads ap¬ 
peared to have been wounded to death by a sword, bat that 
Ms deadly wound was healed. For a fresh head had evi¬ 
dently sprouted np in place of the preceding one cut down— 
emm seventh In place of the old seventh; so that the last 


having fallen at the time of the Apocalypse, 
xvii. 10) represent (a) Kings, (6) Consuls, (c) 
Dictators, (d) Decemvirs, (e) Military Tribunes, 
(/) the orifavoc crowned Emperors beginning 
with Augustus (the head then existing), (g) the 
diddijua Emperors beginning with Diocletian,* 
(this head received its deadly wound in the edict 
of Theodosius, suppressing Pagan worship, 
whioh edict, according to Gibbon, ch. xxviii., 
“ inflicted a deadly wound on Paganism," but 
revived or sprouted again as an eighth head, viz .:) 
(A) the Popedom—professedly Christian, but 
essentially heathen: the ten horns represent the 
ten kingdoms into which the Western Empire 
was divided (and which gave their power and 
strength unto the Beast, oh. xvii. 12, 13), viz., 
(1) the Anglo-Saxons, (2) the Franks of Central 
France, (3) Alleman-Franks of Eastern France, 
(4) the Burgundic Franks of South-eastern 
France, (5) the Visigoths, (6) the Suevi, (7) the 
Vandals, (8) the Ostro-Goths in Italy, (9) the 
Bavarians, (10) the Lombards; (with changes, 
“ the number ten will bo found to have been ob¬ 
served on from time to time, as that of the 
Western Roman or Papal Kingdoms"): the 
Beast and the ten horns receive their power at 
one and the eame time (piav &pnv, oh. xvii. 12), 
i. e., from about A. D. 430-530; three horns 
plucked up before the Beast (Dan. yii. 8), the 
subjection of the Vandals, Ostrogoths and Lom¬ 
bards to the temporal power of the Pope (A. D. 
633-755, in which last year was Pepin’s donation 
of the Exarchate of Ravenna—a donation con¬ 
firmed and enlarged by Charlemagne, A. D. 774, 
whioh completed Peter's Patrimony); blasphemies , 
as Christ’s Vicar assuming all his offices as Pro¬ 
phet, Priest and King; worshipped (ch. xiii. 4, 
comp. 2 Thess. ii. 4), the Pope seats himself 
“on the day of his consecration upon God's high 
Altar under the dome of 8t. Peter’s, there to re¬ 
ceive the adoration of his Cardinals," and “in 
the eighth century it was Gregory the Second's 
boast to the Greek Emperor, ‘All the kings of 
the West reverence the Pope as a God on Earth ’" 


head visible on the Beast, though visibly the seventh, was, in 
pjint of chronological succession, the eighth. It was thus, 
indeed, that the Beast, under Its new and last head, became 
what the Angel called it, 4 The Beast that was, and is not, 
and yet Is' (icai raplorat—-and shall be present), ch. vii. 8; 
it having by that deadly wound been annihilated in its im¬ 
mediately preceding draconic form; and throngh the fresh- 
sprouted head, revived in its new or ten-homed bestial form. 
I said the next preceding draconic form, because it is stated, 
that the Dragon yielded to it (the Beast ), on its emergence 
from the sea, 4 his power and his throne and great authority.' 
So that the transition from the draconic state of Rome and 
its empire to the ten-homed bestial was direct , and without 
any other form or head intervening, according to the Apoca¬ 
lyptic representation.’* Elliott, vol. iii., p. 115.—E. R. C.] 

* [Elliott calls attention to the fact, that although the 
title of the sovereign remained the same, the nature of his 
office was entirely changed after Diocletian. He writes: 44 On 
turning to Gibbon .... and glancing at the Index of Con¬ 
tents, ch.xiiL, ... both the fact and the symbol that we seek 
arrest the eye connectedly, even as if placed there for the 
very purpose of illustrating the Apocalyptic enigma: 'Dio¬ 
cletian assumes the diadem, and introduces the Persian 
ceremonial. New form of administration.* —The notice thus 
summarily given is explained and enlarged on in the history 
(ch. xiii). The transition of the Roman Empire from its 
imperial or sixth head, introduced by Augustus, to a new 
and seventh introduced by Diocletian, is thus distinctly de¬ 
clared: 4 Like Augustas, Diocletian may be considered ns 
the founder of a new empire. and the change is then illus¬ 
trated somewhat fullv, us affecting alike the official dignity 
of the Prince governing, and the constitution and adminis¬ 
tration of the JBmpire governed.”— R. 0.] 
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(Gibbon; s<»e also 8eculaT and Ecc. Histories). 
The two-homed Beast represents the Papal Clergy 
united under the Pope in bis ecclesiastical cha¬ 
racter as Western Patriarch, and acting so as to 
support bis usurpation as Vicar of Christ: (1) 
he has horns like a lamb , and speaks as a dragon, 
i. e. under pretence of preaching the Gospel, he 
elaborates a denial of Christ; (2) he exercises all 
the power and authority of the first Beast before 
(i. e. as responsible to) him , the grand charac¬ 
teristic (assumed) power of the Pope—that of 
the keys —is delegated to the clergy; (8) signs , 
the assumption by the clergy of the power to 
work miracles; (4) causing them that dwell on the 
Earth to worship , the entire influence of the 
clergy exercised to support the usurped claims 
of the Pope. The Image of the Beast symbolizes 
the Papal General Councils , which virtually rep¬ 
resented the Head of Antichristendom,* (!) it 
was the two-homed Beast (the papal clergy) that 
said to them who dwelt on the Roman Earth, 
that they should make the image (constitute a 
General Council); (2) it was given to this Beast 
to give breath to the image , etc. —it was the pecu¬ 
liarity of the General Councils that on matters 
ecclesiastical the clergy should alone have voioe ; 
(3) the Image was made to be worshipped —these 
Councils claimed to pronounce infallibly on ques¬ 
tions of religion and faith; (4) the Image caused 
as many as would not worship it to be put to 
death —the Counoils anathematized and excom¬ 
municated all who would not submit to their 
decrees. The name is, the one suggested by 
Irenmus, A areiv6q —the numerical value of the 
constituent letters of which is (X, 80 -j- a, 1 + 
r, 800 -f- c, 6 -|- i, 10 -j - v, 60 -|- o, /0 -|- f, 200 
=) 606; the imposing on men the mark , etc., is 
causing the inhabitants of the Roman Earth to 
devote themselves to the Papal Antichrist, and 
this both in profession (forehead) and action 
(hand), even as soldiers to their emperor, slaves 
to their master , devotees to their god. —The period 
of the Beast's continuance as a persecuting power, 
ch. xiii. 5, and of the wilderness-state of the 
Church, ch. xii. 6, is twelve hundred and sixty 
prophetic days or years: the primary terminus 
a quo of this period is the promulgation of Justi¬ 
nian's Code and Decretal Epistle to the Pope, A. D. 
629-583; the secondary epoch is the Deoree of 
Pliocas, A. D. 604-608; the primary concluding 
terminus, A. D. 1789-1793, “the epoch by which 
a blow was dealt to the Papal power from which 
it has never recovered.” (In reference to the 
secondary concluding terminus, Elliott calls at¬ 
tention to the fact, that Daniel (xii. 11, 12) 
foretells a supplemental period of seventy-five 
years which he (writing in A. D. 1861) sug¬ 
gested was probably to be added to that termi¬ 
nus in A. D. 1864-8. Writing in A. D. 1868 
(Postscript to Preface, Vol. I.), he claims that 
the Bull of the Pope for the Convocation of an 
(Ecumenical Council, issued in that year, in 
that it does not invite Sovereigns to sit in that 
Council, is “ an admission of the completed end- 

* [Ai to the fitness of the symbol («T««r), Elliott writes: 
M Tho figure has been appliei to the chief exemplifications 
thnt history offers of national representation by deputies. 
Bo e. g. of the British Parliament. Says Bnrke: 4 The virtue, 
spirit and essence of a House of Commons consists in its 
being the express image of the feelings of a nation,* * etc.— 
B.&.O.] 


ing of the period of the kings of Western Christen¬ 
dom spiritually subjecting the power of their king¬ 
doms to him; that is, of the completed ending 
of twelve hundred and sixty years.” The pre¬ 
sent he regards as the supplemental period, to 
close about A. D. 1943.* 

Barnes : (Ch. xii. 18-17). Satan (after his 
failure to destroy the Church through Pagan 
persecutions, see p. 240), 44 puts forth his power 
and manifests his hostility in another form— 
that of the Papacy. . . The Church is, however, 
safe from that attempt to destroy it, for the Wo¬ 
man is represented as fleeing to the wilderness 
(some place of refuge—possibly the retreats of 
the Waldenses, deserts, monasteries, tie.), be¬ 
yond the power of the enemy, and is there kept 
alive. Still filled with rage, though incapable 
of destroying the true Church itself, he tarns 
his wrath, under the form of Papal persecutions, 
against individual Christians.”—(Ch. xiii.) The 
first Beast is the one (secular) Roman power 
contemplated as made up of ten subordinate 
kingdoms, which 44 combined in itself all the 
elements of the terrible and the oppressive, 
whioh had existed in the aggregate in the other 
great empires that preceded it.” The second 
Beast is the Papacy considered as a spiritual 
power, putting on the apparent gentleness of the 


• [Elliott at this point (vol. II!., p. 260 sqq.) presents sa 
elaborate argument, of which tho following Is an abstract, 
against the Day-Day, and in flavor of what he styles 


Tm Yiab-Dat Pkctcifix. 


I. The presumptive k priori evidence. 

1. From the nature qf prophetic symbols. The Apocalyptic 
prophecies, to which the controversy relates, are confessedly 
symbolic prophecies (save that of the Two Witnesses, which 
some contend to be literal). Iu such prophecies (which are 
pictures in miniature X it i* reasonable to expect that a pro¬ 
portion of scale will be observed between the symbnl and tbs 
thing symbolized, in time as well as in other respects. 

2. From God's declared purpose of making the near ap¬ 
proach of the consummation evident at the time of i« 
approaching; yet, til! then, so hidden as to allow of Chris¬ 
tians always expecting it This seems to require that 
prophesying concerning times, a chronological cypher ahoold 
Slave been employed. 

8. From the probability that this cypher w mid be a day 
for a year. We find similar cypher* employed Ban. ix. 24- 
27 (Elliott contends that there meaning hebdomad, 


when by itself, always means a w eek se v en days); Essk.tr. 
1-6: Analogies, Num. xiv. 34; Lev. xxv. 2-4. 

II. The direct evidence. 

This arises from the fleet, that the periods of so man* pro¬ 
phecies Interpreted on the Year-day principle have proved 
correct He refers to his interpretations of the periods of 
the Saracenic woe, p. 201; the Turkish woe. p. 201; the 
Wit n es s e s , p. 228; the Woman travailing in birth, p.2R 
and sojourning In the Wilderness, p. 260; the ten-homed 
Beast’s time of prospering, p. 260. 

III. Objections. (Only the more prominent will be men¬ 
tioned.) 

1. The alleged novelty of the principle as one unknown in 
the Church from the days of Daniel to those of Wickliffe. 
Answer: The tact is not as alleged. From the dayt of 
Cyprian, this principle in reference to some prophecies has 
been adopted. 

2. The aliened dJecrepincies and nnsatufactorioees of 
Apocalyptic expositions based on this principle. Ansster: 
Wrong applications of a principle, resulting in discrepan¬ 
cies, do not militate against the principle Itself, If It bs 
supported (as this is, see under II.) by manifest ooiad- 
dencea. 

3. The alleged necessary participation of all In comanaioo 
with the Charch of Rome throughout twelve hundred and 
sixty yean (many of whom we have reason to believe were 
true Christians) In the enree and perdition of Babylon •* wt 
forth ch. xiv.9-11. Answer: The chronological position of 
the warning which contains the threatening of woe is at the 
very end of the period of twelve hundred and aixty yesr*, 
after the fall of Babylon (xiv. 8), and therefore after the csll 
of ch. xrili. 4.—B. R. C.J 
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limb, but at the same time possessing the spirit 
of the Dragon. The deadly wound of the first 
Beast indicates that the Roman civil and seoular 
power was to waning (in consequence of the in¬ 
vasion of the Northern hordes) as to be in dan¬ 
ger of extinction ; the healing symbolizes the re¬ 
storative and preservative influence of the Church 
of Rome upon the seoular empire. The secular 
power thus preserved is to continue 1260 pro¬ 
phetic days or years —blaspheming (by its (1) 
arrogant claims, (2) assumed authority in mat¬ 
ters of conscience, (3) setting aside Divine au¬ 
thority, (4) impions declarations in derogation 
of the Divine claims); persecuting (e. g ., the 
Waldenses, Albigenses, etc.), but at last shall (1) 
ge into captivity ,* (2) come to an end in blood. 
—The image of the Beast symbolizes the civil go¬ 
vernment strongly resembling the old Roman 
dominion, whioh the spiritual power of the Pa¬ 
pacy caused to exist, depending for its vital 
energy on the Papacy, and in its turn, lending 
its aid to support the Papacy.f—In reference to 
the name and mark of the Beast, Barnes agrees 
with Elliott. 

8tuart: (Ch. xiii.). The first Beast sym¬ 
bolizes the Pagan Roman Empire; the second , the 
Pagan Priesthood; the deadly wound of one of 
the heads, the death of Nero, one of the seven 
Kings of Ch. xvii. 10, 11; the restoration , the 
belief of a reappearance of that emperor (l) ;J 
the image, the statue erected to him as a god; 
the forty-two months, the period of the Neronic 
persecution (from November, A. D. 64 to June, 


* [**Thlt Is yet, In a great measure, to be fulfilled; and as 
I vadsnund it, ft discloses the manner ia which the Papal 
stadar power will come to an end. It will be by being sub¬ 
dued, so that it might seem to be made captive, and led off by 
some Ttetorions host. Rome now is practically held in sub¬ 
jection by foreign arms, and has no true independence; 
perhaps this will be more and more so as its ultimate fall 
approaches.’* Bautbs. (This was written A. D. 1851.)—B. 

iq 

f [Barnes finds the fulfillment of this Symbol In the re¬ 
establishment of the Roman Koipire under Charlemagne. 
Requeue the following from Gibbon, ch. xlix.: “The title 
of patrician wjs below the merit and greatness of Charle- 
ffiagae; and it was only by reviving the Western empire that 
they could pay their obligations, or secure their establish¬ 
ment. By tills decisive measure they would finally eradicate 
the claims of the Greeks; from the debasement of a provin¬ 
cial town the majesty of Rome would be restored; the 
Latin Christians would be united under a supreme head in 
their ancient metropolis; and the conquerors of the West 
wndi receive their crown from the successors of SL Peter 
The Roman Church would acquire a sealnus and respectable 
educate ; and, under the shadow of the Oarlovingian power, 
the bishop might exercise, with honor and safety, the go¬ 
vernment of the city.** To this he adds the following re¬ 
mark : - All this seems as If it were a design'd commentary 
on inch expressions as these: * And he exerclseth all the 

power of the firs! Beast,.saying to them tliat dwell on 

the earth that they should make an image to the Beast which 
had the wound by a sword and dt l live; and he had power 
to sire life note the image of the Beast,’ n etc. He also sub¬ 
join ths coronation oath of the Xmperor from Sigonins: 
“ I, the Kmperor, do engage and promise. In the name of 
Christ, before God and the blessed Apostle Peter, that I will 
he a protector and defender of this holy Church of Rome, in 
all things wherein I can be useful to it, so far as Divine as- 
riftaaee shall enable me. and so far as my knowledge and 
power can reach.”—K. B. C.] 

1 [Stuart devotes a long ■xcursns to the establishment of 
this opinion. He writes : “I do not say that John meant to 
convey the impression that Nero would actually revive, and 
reappear on the stage of action; for this I do not believe. 
Bat thus much I am compelled to believe, . . . that John 
h 're recognises, and intends that others should reoognise, 
K^ro, by pointing to an individual respecting whom reports 
*«re everywhere current, such as have be.n exhibited 
above.*’—R. EL C-] 


A. D. 68); the name , IDp. plj, the letters of 
which give the number 666. 

Wordsworth : 41 The Two Wings are emblems 
of the Two Testaments; . . . the Church flies 
on their pinions in her missionary course through 
the wilderness of this world!* The flood and the 
help of the earth, he interprets as Elliott.—(Ch. 
xiii.) He agrees with Elliott in the exposition 
of this chapter, with the following exceptions: 

By the seven heads he understands (ch. xvii. 10, 

11) “ the kingdoms whioh were successively ab¬ 
sorbed within the circle of the Roman Empire, 

. . . the (1) Babylonian, (2) Medo-Persian, (3) 
Greek, (4) Syrian, (6) Egyptian, (6) Roman 
Heathen Imperial... (7) Imperial power of Ger¬ 
many.” By the wounding, the ceasing of the 
imperial power in the abdication of Augustulus 
—it is not said that the Head was restored, but 
that the wound of the Beast was healed (ver. 12), 
the Beast lived on in the Papacy. By the image , 

“ the personification of the Papacy, in the visible 
form of the Pontiff for the time being/' 

Alford: (Ch. xii. 13-18.) The figure of the 
wings is taken from Old Testament expressions 
in reference to the flight of Israel from Egypt 
(Ex. xix. 4; Deut. xxxii. 11). “ We must not 

understand (by) the Woman, the invisible 
spiritual Church of Christ., nor (by) her flight 
into the wilderness , the withdrawal of God's true 
servants from the eyes of the world. . . I own 
that considering the analogies and the language 
used (in reference to Israel in the desert), I am 
much more disposed to interpret the persecution 
of the Woman by the Dragon, of the various per¬ 
secutions by Jews which followed the Ascension, 
and her flight into the wilderness, of the gradual 
withdrawing of the Church and her agency 
from Jerusalem and Judea, finally consummated 
by the flight to the mountains on the approach¬ 
ing siege. . . And then the river . . . might be 
variously understood—of the Roman armies 
which threatened to sweep away Christianity— 
or of the persecutions which followed theChurch 
into her retreats, but eventually became ab¬ 
sorbed by the civil power turning Christian—or 
of the Jewish nation itself, banded together 
against Christianity wherever it appeared, but 
eventually itself becoming powerless againBt it 
by its dispersion and ruin—or, again, of the in¬ 
flux of heretical opinions from the Pagan philo¬ 
sophies which tended to swamp the true faith. 

I confess that not one of these seems to me satis¬ 
factorily to answer the conditions; nor do we 
gain any thing by their combination. ... As to 
the Urns indicated by the 1260 days, or 3} 
years, the interpretations given have not been 
convincing, nor even specious.” See also the 
extract from Alford on p. 242. He concludes 
his section with the words: “ This latter part 
of the vision yet waits its clearing up.”—Chap, 
xiii.) The first Beast is one with the four Beasts 
of Daniel and that of ch. xvii.; he symbolizes 
the aggregate of the empires of this world as op¬ 
posed to Christ and His Kingdom; the seven heads 
are (1) Egypt, (2) Nineveh, (3) Babylon, (4) Per¬ 
sia, (5) Gracia, (6) Rome, (7) the Christian Empire 
beginning with Constantine; the wounding (with 
Auberlen), the conversion of the empire to Chris¬ 
tianity, by virtue of which the Beast in his 
proper essence, in the fullness of his opposition 
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to God and His saints, oeases to be; the worship, 
etc ., “ are a sort of parody on ascriptions of 
praise to God (Ex. xv. 11; Ps. xxxv. 10; lxxi. 
19; Is. xl. 18,25; xlvi. 6, etc.): they represent 
to us the relapse into all the substantial elements 
of Paganism of the resusoitated empire: ” the 
forty-two months , the well-known period of the 
agency of Antichrist. The second Beast , identi¬ 
cal with the false Prophet of ch. xix. 20, is the 
reviver and upholder of the first; in reference 
to the first, he is (l) identical as to genue, (2) 
diverse in origin, (3) subsidiary in zeal and action; 
he symbolizes the sacerdotal persecuting power , 
Pagan and Christian, which, gentle in its aspect 
and professions, was yet cruel in its actions. 
The Image, the statue of the Emperor, which 
every where men were made to worship; “it is 
not so easy to assign a meaning to the giving life 
and speech to the Image. . . The allusion proba¬ 
bly is to some lying wonders permitted to the 
Pagan priests to try the faith of God's people. 
We cannot help, as we read, thinking of the 
moving images, and winking and speaking pic¬ 
tures, so often employed for purposes of impos¬ 
ture by their far less excusable Papal suc¬ 
cessors.” Vers. 16, 17 point to the commercial 
and spiritual interdicts which have, both by 
Pagan and by Papal persecutors, been laid on 
non-conformity. Concerning the name and num¬ 
ber y he writes in the Prolegomena, {5, 32: “It 
(Aare/vdf) is beyond question the best solution 
that has been given; but that it is not the so¬ 
lution, I have a persuasion amounting to a cer¬ 
tainty.’ 1 (See also in loc.\ 

Lord: (Ch. xii. 13-17.) “The Dragon who 
followed the Woman symbolizes the Pagan priests 
and their abettors; . . their following after her 
denotes their attempt to join her society by a 
profession of Christianity.’* “ The Serpent . . . 
was not the Devil who fought- with Michael, but 
the Monster Dragon of seven heads (see p.242), 
... it represents the rulers of the Roman Em¬ 
pire from the elevation of Constantine.** The 
gift to the Woman of the wings , denotes that su¬ 
pernatural aids were granted her, via.: graces 
that formed a part of herself; the river , the 
flood of false doctrines and superstitious rites 
introduced by Constantine and his successors; 
the earth, the people generally, who eagerly em¬ 
braced the adulterated religion, and who by their 
exulting reception of it so occupied the attention 
of the rulers as to allow the dissentients Jo 
escape; the retreat from the face of the serpent , 
the flight of the true Church to a place unknown 
(the Waldenses, etc .); the anger of the serpent, the 
continued disposition to destroy; the making 
war with the remnant, the persecution of isolated 
dissentients; the time, times, and half a time, 
twelve hundred and sixty years.—(Ch. xiii.) 
The first Beast symbolizes “ the Gothic rulers 
who established governments in the Western 
Empire during the Fifth century, and their suc¬ 
cessors and subjects to the present time ;*’ the 
symbols of the first part of ver. 2, that this go¬ 
vernment unites in itself the agility of the 
leopard, the strength of the bear, and the merci¬ 
lessness and voracity of the lion; the head re¬ 
ceiving the wound was the last—the wounding 
denotes the slaughter of all Christian heirs to 
the throne and the accession of Julian the apos¬ 


tate ; the recovery , the restoration of the Chris¬ 
tian succession in Jovian; the worship , etc., of 
vers. 8, 4, that the populace (1) entertained for 
their rulers awe and admiration, (2) and. re¬ 
garding them as having acquired the rights of 
the old Roman Emperors, acquiesced in their as¬ 
sumptions in matters of relighn; the great 
things and blasphemy, usurpations of authority 
over Divine rights, laws, etc. ; ver. 7, the perse¬ 
cutions of the Albigenses, Waldenses, etc.; vers. 
9, 10 predict the slaughter and vassalage of all 
who should attempt to deliver themselves from 
religious tyranny by foroe (exemplified in the 
history of all persecuted peoples); the fertg- 
two months denotes 1260 years of domination (the 
terminus a quo being about A. D. 597 or some¬ 
what later).* The second Beast indicates the 
“ hierarchy of the Italian Catholic Churoh 
within the Papal dominions;*’ the earth whence 
he came, the population of the empire under a 
settled government; the two horns, twofold rule 
(civil and military)—2am5-like (apparently for 
ornament and defence), dragon- like (aggressive, 
insatiable, meroiless); ver. 12 (first part), that it 
exercises the same power (civil and military)asthe 
first Beast, and contemporaneously (issuing and 
executing decrees, making war, etc.); ver. 12 (se¬ 
cond part), the leading of the populace to submit to 
blasphemous usurpations of the emperors; vers. 
13, 14, the pretended miracles of the priesthood. 
Tfce Image symbolizes the Papal Kingdom which 
the priesthood established—“ the union of their 
several nat ional churchesinto a single hierarchy, 
and subjection of them to the Pope as their su¬ 
preme legislative and judicial head, after the 
model of the ancient civil Empire under Con¬ 
stantine,” etc. The Name is A aretvdc, whose let¬ 
ters give the number G66. Vers. 16, 18 indicate 
excommunication and outlawry for non-oan- 
forraity. 

Glasgow: (Ch. xii. 13-18.) Ver. 18. Whei 
Satan could not prevent the external prosperity 
of the Churoh, he diffused the poison of heresy. 
Ver. 14. The second flight of the Woman; the 
great eagle is the fourth Zfta of chap, iv ;f the 
flight to the desert indicates expatriation (in the 
valleys of Piedmont, etc.) ; the time, etc., the pro- 
phetio period of 1260 years (beginning about 
A. D. 607).I Vers. 16-17, as Elliott.—(Ch.xiiL) 

• [Lord's Exposition whs published in 1847.—R.R.CJ 

f [Glasgow recognizes in the Z»a “ The official and repre¬ 
sentative ministr&nt agencies commissioned by the Lord Je¬ 
sus ; and comprehensively all His people, when actively 
serving Him for the good of man." According to him, Iks 
Lion symbolises “ that like Jndah of old will be the Chris¬ 
tian people of the Gospel age, rising paramount to and «ib- 
duing all the natlous of the earth; the Ox, the ministers 
and people of Jesus” as (1) “enfferers pt persecution,'’ (2) 
abounding In “works of faith and labors of lore ; ” the Jbt* 
of a Man, the “people of God as bearing the image of Christ" 
—especially ministers; the Flying Eagle, ** three greatfrcW 
realised in the agencies employed by Jesus In His Church: 
(1) the means and power given them of escaping from the 
rage of their persecuting enemies; (2) their movement to 
distant places in bearing the go«pel message; (3) their study 
of the prophecies, and their having * their life hid with Christ, 
the Rock of Ages.”—K. R. C.] 

X [Glasgow remarks: “ It is worthy of being noted that 
there is in all these, as In prophetic dates general l r, a mar¬ 
gin of three or fonr, sometimes as many as •evea.yesni 
within which limit an event may be reckoned some few jeer* 
earlier or later.” (He might also have calld at'entioa W 
the fact that some prophecies have a doable—an initial and 
consummate—objective, and consequently will have a two* 
fb'd beginning and ending.) He brings together some eft* • 
that hare for their period 1200 years, as follows: 
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This is not a new -vision, but a oontinuation of 
the preoeding—the Dragon that sank down in 
the sea (oh. xii. 18) emerges in a new form and 
with a new name; this Beast (see p. 242) 
emerges from the tea, ». “ of the Arian Goth 

and northern Pagans, and remanent Pagans of 
the Empire.” For bis expositions of the heads, 
see p. 242; in his interpretation of the horns he 
agrees with Elliott, p. 259. The wounding de¬ 
notes the fall of the Western Empire, partially 
in A D. 476, and more completely A. D. 493— 
this fall did not imply a total cessation of the 
imperial power; the imperial laws and princi¬ 
ples were so adopted by the barbarian conquer¬ 
ors that ultimately a new Roman Empire sprang 
to life from tho contused head of the old (the 
restoration). The transition of the Beast from 
the Dragon-form spanned over the time from 
Constantine to Justinian ; the forty-two month t 
were allotted to him after the healing of the 
mortal stroke, and their beginning (A. D. 629- 
632) was marked by the institution of the Bene¬ 
dictine Order, and the publication of the Code 
of Justinian. The second Beast is the Papal 
hierarchy {generally on this subjeot he agrees 
with Elliott). The Image —(sic)—“ this we at 
once recognize in the tempers! power of the 
Pope, and the territory called Peter*s Patrimony, 
granted by Pepin in A. D. 754; to which may 
be added the creation of cardinals, who are at 
onoe priest8 and temporal lords(this image 
of the monster has not the term of 1260 pro¬ 
phetic days assigned- to it; the giving of spirit to 
it was fulfilled in the summoning of Western 
Councils—by these it both spoke andacted. The 
Name and number, A areivbc, is one, though not 
the«o/e, solution of the problem. (He presents 
the following, all bearing on the Latin Churoh : 
Brwdwcrdf, ’I Takucr} eucfajoia, Eirrropia, II apddooig, 
“Einrrpoc apfioy Vicarius Filii Dei f 

Vicarius generalis Dei in terris , etc.). 

Aubirlen : (Ch. xiii.) This writer in many 
points agrees with Elliott, and his views have to 
a considerable extent been adopted by Alford, 
Glasgow and others. According to him: The 
first Beast represents the world-power; the 
seven heads , (1) Egypt, (2) Assyria, (3) Babylon, 
(4) Medo-Persia, {6) Greece, (6) Rome, (7) the 
Germanio-Sclavonio Empire; the woundtny, the 
conversion to Christianity of the seventh head ;* 

[A.D.67+1260—1827, from tho Woman’* flight under Nero, 
natfl the setting np of a rival Pope bj Louie of Bavaria, 
which gave a measure of relief—synchronous with the birth 
of Wkkliffe, and the rise of Manilla* of Padua. 

[A. D. 254+1200—1514, from tho usurpation exercised bj 
Owudius, Bishop of Rome, to the death of the Witnesses 
(see p. 220). 

[A. D. 292+1200—1552, from the beginning of tho Galerian 
persecution to the Peace of Passau and the establishment of 
rroteetartt freedom. 

[A. D. 811+1200—1571. from the election of Ccecilianus as 
Bishop of Carthage leading to the Erastian interference of 
the Emperor, to the granting of liberty of conscience to 
Protestant* in Prance, and the Pope’s excommunication of 
the Protestant Sovereign of England. 

[A. D. 520+1260—1789, from the institution of the Bene¬ 
dictine Monks, aod the publication of Justinian's oode, to 
the beginning of the French Revolution. 

[A. D. 807+1360—1967 (8), from the decree of Phocan, to 
the Spanish Revolutions which brought down the last of the 
ten horns.— E. K. C.j 

* [“St. John beholds * one of the Beast's heads, as it were 
•htn onto death, and the wound of his death was healed ’ 
(xlH. 8. 12, 14). This deadly wonud of one of the world- 
kingdoms reminds os of what Daniel saw (Dan. vii. 4) with 


the healing , the apostatizing of the Christian 
head (this is the eighth head of ch. xvii. 11, the 
Antichristian Kingdom in the strict sense ;* pro¬ 
bably a person f); the ten horns denote ten 


regard to the King of Babylon: ‘ I beheld till the wings 
thereof (of the lion) were plucked, and the King received the 
upright posture and the heart of a man.’ We know that 
hereby the humiliation of Nebuchadnezzar’s high-soaring 
haughtiness is indicated, and his subsequent conversion to 
the living God. A similar change passes over one of the 
Apocalyptic heads of the Beast. It is not changed into a 
human head, but it receives a wound to death, and is thus 
rendered innocuous. The Kingdom of this world, for which 
this head stands, does not truly turn to tho living God, so 
that its beast-nature is changed into a human one, as was 
the case with Nebuchadnezzar; but it does not developo its 
beast-like, brutal, God opposed character, so fully as the six 
others; foretime it divests itself of its anti-Christian cha¬ 
racter. It appears wc ia&ayn*vov, as if slain ; and the re¬ 
mark has been justly made, that this expression is chosen 
purposely, in order to point out an outward resemblance be¬ 
tween the Beast and the Lamb, which John beholds (ch. v. 6), 
likewise mv ia+aynevov. The second Beast was like the 
Lamb, because it had two horns like a Iamb (xiii. 11); the first 
is like the Lamb in having a deadly wound. Hence we must 
not expect, even of the Beast, of the world-power itself, that 
its development to the end will be in an exclusively hea¬ 
thenish form; it is to be Christianized externally ; nay, fora 
time, it will appear to be altogether dead,and to have passed 
out of existence; and yet it will be Id existence, and not 
have ceased to be Beast:* Ausexljew, p. 297.—E. K. C.J 
* [ M The deadly wound is thus healed: The Beast which 
received it recovers life and returns, but now not only from 
the sea, but out of the Abyss, whence it drew new Anti¬ 
christian strength of Hell (xlli. 3, 12, 14; xvii 8; xi. 7). 
The Lord Jeens has expressed the same progression (Matt, 
xii. 43-45). The Christian Germanic world apostatize* 
from Christianity; the old. God-opposed, and anti-Christian 
beast-natnre asserts itself with new power and gains the 
ascendancy ; a new heathenism breaks in upon the Christian 
world. A heathenism which is worse, more demonic, more 
or the nature of tho bottomless pit, than the ancient one, 
for it, as represented by the first beads of tho Beast, was 
only an apostasy from the general revelation of God in na¬ 
ture and conscience (Rom. i. and H. 14), whereas this hea¬ 
thenism is an apostasy from the full revelation of Divine 
love in tho Son (comp.Matt. xi. 41.42); it is refined, intensi¬ 
fied heathenism, to which the words shall be addressed: 
'Remember from whence thou art fallen 1* (ch. it 5). This 
prophecy is not confined to the Revelation; it is the same 
apostasy (awwrraaia) of which 8t. Paul speaks in 2 These, ii. 

3. and which he seee culminate in Antichri-t, the Man of 
bin, the son of perdition. And in describing the evil times 
of tho last days (2 Tim. iii. 1 sqq.), the Apostle delineates the 
character of the men who shall live then, in a manner 
which reminds us of his characteristics of the heathens 
(Rom. i. 29): thus he foresaw a now heathenism within Chris¬ 
tendom. For it is evident that he speaks of Christendom ; 
his expressions— apostasy, 2 These, ii. 3; shall depart 

from the faith, 1 Tim. iv. 1 (comp. 2 Tim. iii. 5; iv. 3, etc.)— 
plainly show it. What is peculiar to the Apocalypse is the 
clear Juxtaposition of tho Harlot and the returning Beast. 
The Lord Jesus (Matt. xxiv. 4, 5,11, 23-26) and the Apostles 
speak of false doctrine, seduction, apostasy, more in general 
terms, whereas the Apocalypse distinguishes between two 
kinds of apostasies, Jewish and heathenish, of the Church 
and <>f tho world; the pseudo-Christianity of the Harlot, 
and the anti-Christianity of the returning Beast. The latter 
is the world divested of all Christianity; the former, the < 
world, adopting Christianity, or Christianity adapting it¬ 
self to the world.” Aubirlxit, pp.300 sq.—E. R. C.J 
f [''It cannot be proved with absolute certainty that a per¬ 
sonal Antichrist will stand at the head of the Antichristian 
Kingdom, for it is possible that the eighth, like th * prece¬ 
ding seven heads, designates a kingdom, a power, and not a 
person, and the same may be said concerning the Antichris¬ 
tian horn described by Daniel, when compared with the ten 
horns. But the type of Antiochus Epiphnnes is of decisive 
importance, for this personal enemy of God’s Kingdom is 
described in the eighth chapter of Daniel, as a little, gradu¬ 
ally increasing horn, Just as Antichrist Is spoken of in the 
seventh. Ana this is corroborated by the Apostle Paul (2 
These. 11.), who describes Antichrist (ver. 4) with colors evi¬ 
dently furnished by Daniel’s sketch of Antiochus, and who 
calls him, moreover, the Man of sin, the Son of perdition, 
which, if explained naturally, must refer to an individual 
(comp. John xvii. 12, where the same expression, 6 vii* rijs 
6w»A«tac, is need of Judas). In favor or the same view may 
be adduced, likewise, analogies in the history of the world; 
the previous world-kingdoms had extraordinary persons as 
their heads, Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander tne Great 
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kingdoms info which the last head is to be di¬ 
vided (this division is still future). The second 
Beast is identical with the False Prophet of ch. 
xix. 20, and with the human eyes of the little horn 
of Dan. vii. 8; the first Beast is a physical, poli¬ 
tical—this a spiritual power, the power of doc¬ 
trine and knowledge, of intellectual cultivation, 
of ideas; be arises from the earth, L e., the civi¬ 
lised, consolidated, orderly world; he comes in 
a Christian garb and name, the horns of the lamb , 
but with the Bpirit and speech of the Dragon 
(comp. Matt. vii. 15) ; the Image which the 
False Prophet causes to be made (the historical 
substratum of which is in the image in Dan. iii., 
and the statues of the Roman Emperors, to 
which divine worship was paid), denotes the 
deificAtion of the world and the world-power— 
this is the new heathenism, sinking back into the 
deification of nature and humanity, of which it 
cannot be predicted what forms of folly and 
bestiality (Rom. i. 22 sq.) it shall yet assume ; 
with this enhancement of idolatry, seem to be 
connected new demonic mighty operations, ac¬ 
cording to ver. 16. Vers. 16-17 contain a pro¬ 
phecy that all public intercourse will be on con¬ 
dition of receiving the mark of the Beast (which 
is significantly contrasted with the Seal of the 
servants of God, ch. vii. 8sqq.), and that true 
believers will be given into the hand of Anti¬ 
christ for persecution, as is intimated, Dan. vii. 
21, 25 ; Matt. xxiv. 9.*—E. R. C.] 

The spiritual and universal character does not exclude indi¬ 
vidual personal representatives. Every spiritual tendency 
has its distinguished representatives, and when it has 
reached its perfection, produces its representative *ar’ 
sfoYijv. Hence Anti-Ohri»tian tendencies prodnoe different 
Antichrists; and it is a sober historical Ylew, whon Chris¬ 
tianity maintains that theso separate Antichrists shall, some 
future day. And their consummation in an individual, far 
excelling them in the intensity of bis evil character (Lange 
1. c. 374).” AonxRLXif, pp. 304 sq.—K. R. C.] 

• [According to Auberlen the healing <f the Jlrst Beast 
and the exorcise of the special power of the second ,set forth 
In ver. 12, have already begun. He writes: ** The return of 
the Boast is represented, or at least prepared In that princi¬ 
ple, which, since A. I). 1789, has ma iiPosted itself in beist* 
like outbreaks, and has since then been developed both ex¬ 
tensively and intensively. This principle has appeared in 
various forms, in the Revolution; in Napoleon, despotism 
sanctioning revolution, proving, at the same time, that the 
Beast, even in this shape, can carry the Harlot; in Social¬ 
ism and Communism. But we may vet expect other mani¬ 
festations.”—It will not be denied by any one who views 
the events of the two last centurios with enlightened ey« s, 
that nlso the prediction of the false prophecy has begun to 
be fulfilled. Unconverted Paganism passed over by degrees 
into the Obur-h during the first centuries, and this mixing 
of Christian and Pagan elements produced Roman Catholi 
oism. Then came the Reformation, dissolving this illegiti¬ 
mate union, and restoring pore Christianity; and hence, it 
was natural, that in the succeeding centuries. Heathenism 
should likewise appear more naked, undisguised, and de¬ 
cided, and should attack Christianity again, but at first only 
with spiritual weapons. The Antichristian element, which 
before was under a Christian guise, now came forward with 
increasing openness, and manifested itself as the fills* pro¬ 
phecy, as false doctrine, as the spiritual power of seducing 
Ideas, which are based on a view of the world, radically guise 
and opposed to God, but which spread and eat as a canker, 
under the name of philo«ophy, enlightenment, and civilisa¬ 
tion (2 Tim. ii. 17). It Is a fact, that the Beast’s coming to 
life again, and its new power, whereof we spoke ab >ve, is 
called forth, accompanied nd strengthened by the influence 
of the False Prophet exactly as it is described in Rev. xiii. 
12 sqq.* It is evident and palpable, that the philosophic 
principle of the autonomy of the human spirit, and the 
corresponding theological principle of Rationalism, that 
Idealism and Materialism, Deism, Pantheism, and Atheism, 
are all the products of the same spirit, the essence of which 
is apostasy from the fundamental principles of Christianity, 
alienation from the living and holy God, deification of the 
maturely, is exactly what la meant in the Apocalypre by 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ch. XII. 13. He persecuted the woman. 
—First he persecuted her Child, the holy Christ 
Himself; now he persecutes the Woman, the 
institution of the Kingdom of God; subsequently, 
when the Woman has, in respect of her outward 
appearance, allied herself with the earth, he per¬ 
secutes her inner essentiality—that which is 
later to appear as the Bride—in her remaining 
children. That the earth must, equally with the 
wilderness , be symbolically apprehended, is re¬ 
quired by the consistency of the description. 

Ver. 14. The two wings. —The saving pro¬ 
vidence of God is represented, in eagle-like fight; 
the Church has so intimately appropriated this 
providenoe, that it may be said that the eagle-wings 
are given her, Rom. viii. 28-37. As the deliverance 
on eagles’ wings, into the wilderness, is saggestive 
of Israel?* deliverance, so, also, an entrance into 
the heavenly Canaan is in view; not, however, the 
Judaizing prospect of the external leadership ef 
a Jewish Church at the end of the world.* 

Where she is nourished. —The beginning 
of this fact had arrived even in the ancient days 
of John—with the flight to Pella. The typical 
element in the miraculous nourishment of Israel 
in the wilderness is here touched upon. 8he is 
nourished (and thus preserved) from the feoe 
of the serpent (Bengel, Ewald, etaU). That 
the wilderness is to be apprehended in a symboli¬ 
cal sense, is manifest from the fact that the Woman, 
whilst in it, is unattainable for Satan, although 
elsewhere earthly wildernesses are designated as 
a favorite abode of evil spirits. The Serpent, 
therefore, sends a stream of water out of his mouth 
after the escaped Woman. 

Vers. 15, 16. Water as a river.—That is, 
in the form of an apparently incessant current. 
DUsterdieck vainly labors to fix upon the inter¬ 
pretation of the torrent of water as a torrent of 
nations an allegoristio character. It is the sim¬ 
ple historico-philological explanation of a very 
pronounoed allegorical figure; whilst, on the 
other hand, the general application of the figure 
to pressing dangers , or the oitation of billows of 
death and streams of destruction (Ps. xviii. 4), 
is meaningless in this connection, it being the 
intention of Satan not to kill the woman outright, 
but to cause her to be carried away of the 
river—possibly, only lo cause her “to float with 
the current” (norayo^6pr]rov). The divergent 
specialisations of the stream of nations do, in¬ 
deed, rest upon ill-advised and arbitrary guess¬ 
work, practised in oonforraity to the theory of 
Church-historical predictions (persecutors; wick¬ 
ed men and evil demons; heretics; Saracens; 

worshipping the Beast. Indeed, even in a literal sense, in 
the present day, 'bestiality is the ideal of thinbm Bet 
even where this extreme point has not yet been reached, the 
False Prophet is powerful enough. What ia bringing iboo- 
sands from Christianity, and preventing others from conieg 
to a belief In a full and true Christianity, is nothing else 
but respect for these Intellectual powers which rale in these 
days, for modern Science and Culture.” (These quotations 
have been made from the I linbnrgh Trans, of the first edi¬ 
tion of Auberlen, pp. 304, 311 sq.)-—K. R. 0.] 

* [In accordance with his view that this vision relates fts 
that which is still fature (see Ann. Note, pp. 250sq.\ the 
Am. Ed. regards this definite symbol (the two wings of (is 
great eagle) as having reference to an object that cannot now 
be identified. For his views concerning the wilderness, see 
concluding paragraph on p. 2*1.—X R. C.] 
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Evald: a sore peril menacing the fugitive Chris¬ 
tians by the Jordan! See Diisterdieck). Diis- 
terdieck’s objections against the general refe¬ 
rence of the water-stream to streaming nations 
(p. 418) are based upon a continuous misapprehen¬ 
sion of allegorical modes of expression. He asks: 
“Can it be said that the Germanic peoples came, 
like a flood, out of the jaws of Satan, and were 
swallowed up by the earth ?” It may, assuredly, 
be assumed that in the first motions of the mi¬ 
grations of nations, especially in the rising of 
the Huns, demonic impulses were at play; and, 
similarly, it may be asserted that the Theocratic 
order of the Mediaeval Occident overcame the 
hostile torrent of barbarians. 

And [Lange: Bat] the earth. —Neither the 
application of this figure to the cultured Roman 
world (Auberlen) or to another opposing worldly 
power (Hengstenberg), nor the reference of it 
to the .cleaving Mount of Olives (Zech. xiv. 4), in 
accordance with the opinion that the final Anti- 
ohristian time is here exclusively spoken of (Eb- 
rard), corresponds to the explicit character of 
this Old Testament type. 

Ver. 17. And the dragon was wroth.— 
8ince the Dragon has already been wroth against 
the Woman, an increase of wrath is here ex¬ 
pressed, developed in the conflict with the Wo¬ 
man. Hence the reading: hrl in conjunction 
with rq yvx>aud is significant. The preposition 
hi with the dative may, indeed, simply denote 
the object of an action, but it often signifies: 
concerning, on account of about , and this is most 
frequently the case with verbs that indioate an 
emotion of the mind (as here). Satan becomes 
so incensed concerning the combat with the Woman 
that he now departs, etc. 

With the remnant. —See above. A co¬ 
pious treatise on this point see in Diisterdieck, 
who, however, by these remaining ones appre¬ 
hends, with Ziillig. the Zionites (?) on earth.* 

Ver. 18. And he stood. —[See Text, and 
Oram., Note 7. — E. R. C.] According to De 
Wette and many others, the reading iord&rj is 
exegetically impossible. In reality, however, 
the reading of the Recepta, kard^yv, for which 
there is less authority, is far less possible. See 
above. Since a demonic operation upon the sea 
of nations is in question, Satan takes his station 
upon the sandy shore, a place where the earth is 
/stand the sea shallow. A contemporaneous 
appearance of the Dragon , on the sand, and the 
Beast, above the waves of the ocean, is not de¬ 
clared; the Dragon vanishes as the Beast in¬ 
spired by him makes his appearanoe. 

Ch. XIII. l.f Ascending oat of the sea.— 
See the Introduction. Out of the sea of nations: 
Many interpreters from Victorinus down. Out 
of Europe (! Bengel); out of the Italian insular 
kingdom (Ewald). The sea is the sea and no¬ 
thing more, Diisterdieck declares, just as the 
earth is the literal earth—why, then, are not 
also the Beasts literal beasts ? 

A wild-beast. —Doubtless, only the God- 
opposed, Antichristian world-power can prima- 


• [By th* remnant the Am. Ed. understands thoee left on 
earth, subject to the aesanlta of tho Dracon and hie in* 
SCraarnts, nfUr the removal of the dwapxv (see r. 251 and 
/**•**'-—U. R. C.l 

t [tae the Ann. Noes, pp. 972sq.—K. R. C.] 


| rily be intended—eschatologically concentrated 
and modified, however (Auberlen, Hengstenberg). 
One-sided, therefore, is the interpretation of the 
Beast as pagan Rome (from Victorinus to Bleek 
and many others); and equally one-sided is tho 
application of it to papal Christian Rome (YK 
tringa, Bengel, etal.). The import of the figure, 
undoubtedly, does not gravitate backward to 
heathen Rome, but, in accordance with its es¬ 
chatological tendency, forward to Christian Rome. 
Heathen Rome can be but visible in one of the 
seven heads; and the like is true of Christian 
Rome, or, rather, the ecclesiastico-political Rome 
of the Middle Ages. The Beast is avafialvov 
through a long period. With the circumstance 
that the terrestrial ocean embraces the earth, 
the fact that the Beast from the earth does not ap¬ 
pear as co-regent with the Beast out of the sea , 
but as his vassal, must not be confounded, as in 
Diisterdieck.—The Beast, as tiyplov, is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from £oov; the word is indicative 
of a bestially ferocious nature, see Dan. vii. 1. 

Tea horns. —See the Introduction. 

Seven heads. —Interpreted as seven world- 
periods; or seven persecutions of Christians; or 
seven Antichristian world-powers. Hengstenberg 
defines these powers as follows (ii. 13): The 
Chaldean, Medo-Persian, Greek and Roman king¬ 
doms. The first and second heads he looks for 
as existing before the Chaldean empire. Con¬ 
sequently, “only Egypt and Assyria can be 
thought of.” The sixth kingdom, he affirms, is 
that of Rome, in aooordance with ch. xvii. 10; 
the seventh endures, as he believes, until the ces¬ 
sation of the God-opposed power, and passes into 
the ten horns or God-opposed kings. We have 
taken the liberty of apprehending the seven 
heads otherwise (p. 25 sq.). In the first place, it 
is, in all probability, to be taken for granted that 
the Apocalyptist retains the four world-monar¬ 
chies of Daniel. In accordance with his manner 
of constructing the seven , he then follows up the 
pre-Christian quaternary with a ternary , beginning 
with the Christian era. John would be more apt 
to include the Herodian kingdom in his sys¬ 
tem of heads than Egypt or Assyria. With 
Christianity, pronounced Antichristianity first 
began — began primarily, in the Herodian 
forms,* and continued in the new phase of the 
Christ-opposed Roman empire , as distinct from 
the Danielic vision of the Roman republic . With 
the application of the Beast to pagan Rome, a ma¬ 
nifold explanation of the seven heads has been con¬ 
nected (the seven hills with ten kings, seven em¬ 
perors with ten prefects). With the reference 
of the Beast to papal Rome, Vitringa conjoined 
an enumeration of Beven principal forms of Ro¬ 
man government, from kings and consuls to the 
pope; by the ten horns he understood ten king¬ 
doms subservient to the papacy, from the French 
kingdom to the Polish (see Diisterdieck). Pur¬ 
suant to the interpretation of the Beast as the 
pagan Roman empire, Diisterdieck, in accord¬ 
ance with others (see Bleek, p. 826), makes of 
the ten horns with ten crowns ten Roman empe¬ 
rors; 1. Augustus; 2. Tiberius; 8. Caligula; 4. 
Claudius; 6. Nero; 6. Galba; 7. Otho; 8. Vi- 
tellius; 9. Vespasian; 10. Titus. The tenth , 


v Zfillig regards the eight kings as Edomitish princes. 
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corresponding to the seventh heady is, he de¬ 
clares, still future [to the Seer]. His ex¬ 
position of the relation between the ten horns 
and seven heads may be found p. 432. The 
whole, therefore, according to his view, is a petty 
repetition of the history of the time, clothed, 
in an illusory manner, in prophetico-symbolio 
form. It is not to be denied that the self¬ 
deifications of Roman emperors (Diisterdieck, 
page 58) were types of Antichristian blas¬ 
phemies. 

Names of blasphemy .—It is neither assuma¬ 
ble, with Ziillig, that the individual heads bore 
frontlets, on each of which was inscribed one letter, 
the whole number making together the inscription: 

JtDfrS £hp (although the antithetic reference to 
the front let of the High Priest, Holiness to Je¬ 
hovah, is certainly ingenious)—nor that upon 
every head the same blasphemous name was 
written, according to Diisterdieck and others. 
Why should not a sevenfold form of Antichris¬ 
tian self-deification, corresponding to the seven 
world-powers, be intended t Bede refers to the 
name Augustus; Bengel conjectured that the 
name PapA was intended; Hengstenberg sug¬ 
gests the name of Christ, ch. xix. 16. 

Ver. 2. And the wild-beast that I saw 
was like, etc .—The Beast is a compound of the 
four Danielic Beasts, Dan. vii. 4; amongst these, 
however, we regard the fourth Beast as the 
Roman world-kingdom, sinoe the third Beast (ch. 
vii. 6 ) has the same number as the Greek world- 
kingdom (ch. viii. 8 )—four wings, four heads, 
four horns. It is entirely incorrect, on the 
other hand, to identify the esohatologioal anti- 
theocratic horn (ch. vii. 8 ) with the precursory 
anti-tbeocratic horn (ch. viii. 8 ). Be it ob¬ 
served, however, in this connection, that the 
fourth Beast in Daniel, as the real eschatological 
Beast, embraces, together with the vision of the 
Roman kingdom,the entire series of world-powers, 
as coinciding, in perspective, with that kingdom. 
The ground-color of the Apocalyptic BeAst is 
variegaledy as was formerly the color of the Greek 
kingdom in its division. The fact that, with 
John, the four kingdoms have become one king¬ 
dom, rests upon the depth of intuition by which 
he has perceived the unitous demonio foundation 
of the world-kingdoms. The oircumstanoe that 
the ten horns of the fourth Danielio Beast find 
their parallel in the ten horns of the Apoca¬ 
lyptic Beast, which embraces all the world-king¬ 
doms, reposes upon the common symbolism of 
the number ten and the horn*, by which a per¬ 
fectly developed and organically ramified world-, 
power is expressed. Amongst the different in¬ 
terpretations of the individual bestial forms, 
that of Cooceius is particularly interesting: 
Varii colons. Ad hanc besliam enim pertinent 
Christiani servienUs episcopis et aUud principium 
fidei constitumtes , item Ariani, Musulmanniy 
etc. 

And the Dragon gave him, etc. — After this 
inauguration, the Dragon seems to retire from 
the scene. His representative now comes for¬ 
ward. The Devil has vanished from theology, 
philosophy, and popular consciousness, but Anti¬ 
christ is present, in whom the genius of the former 
seeretly lives on. To him is transferred, first, 


the demonic power, the true method of com¬ 
bining falsehood, hatred, and the breath of 
death into a magical agency. Then he has, se¬ 
condly, the demonic throne, t. e., there is hence¬ 
forth a centre of diabolical evil in this present 
world. Thirdly, great demonic authority is 
committed to him ; he has despotic and anarchi¬ 
cal organs enough. 

Ver. 3. One from among his heads as 
if slain [Lange: wounded]. — That the 
Apocalyptist could ascribe the wounding to death 
of a head of the Antichristian power only to 
the operation of Christ’s victory, or to Chris¬ 
tianity in its assumption of its visible place in 
history (Hengstenberg), but not to the migration 
of nations (Calov., Auberlen, De Rougemont. et 
al.) y ought to be understood without further dis¬ 
sertation. Nothing save the uc could lead us to 
doubt that such was the fact, and that only if 
the word be regarded as indicative exclusively 
of mere empty appearance. The expression, 
however, does not mean that the wound itself 
was mere semblance, but that the probability of 
its inflicting death upon the head, and so, indi¬ 
rectly, upon the Beast, seemed to be more sem¬ 
blance. The wound was, doubtless, principially 
mortal (as is evident from the expression: 17 
tov dav&rov aiirov t vers. 3 and 12—each time re¬ 
ferring to the Beast itself), but, so far as out¬ 
ward appearance was concerned, it seemed soon 
after to be healed, the Antichristian power of 
this head reviving. Now whilst the ancient 
Protestant exegesis referred this power, exclu¬ 
sively, to Rome (see Calov., Cocceius, Nikolai, 
Vitrings, Bengel, in Diisterdieck, p. 438), Dus- 
terdieck maintains the limitation of the seven 
beads to seven Roman kings. A quid pro qnOy 
he declares, is ascribed to the Apocalyptist 
when it is asserted that 11 he represents tne holy 
Roman Empire as the revived world-kingdom of 
pagan Rome;” such an assertion, he states, is 
incompatible either with historical truth or with 
a sound conception of Biblical prophecy. We 
certainly are not willing to conclude, with Au- 
berlen and others, from cif ia^ayp.y that an ap¬ 
parently Christian life and essenoe are ascribed to 
the healed* bead. The explanation of Heng¬ 
stenberg is as follows: as in the case of 

the Lamb, means that the slaying was accompa¬ 
nied by real death, but was now perceptible only 
by the scar, the Beast having become alive again; 
—this interpretation, also, may be dispatched 
with the remark that there is a wide difference 
between the risen Christ and the apparent re¬ 
storation of the Antichristian Beast. We may 
safely leave the “ holy Roman Empire ” its mea¬ 
sure of holiness, without, on the one side, with 
Rothe, regarding the Christian State as the heir 
of the goods of the Churoh, or with Hengsten¬ 
berg, locating the Millennial Kingdom in the 
Middle Ages; but also without, on the other 
hand, shutting our eyes to the fact that the me¬ 
dieval system of government, in its theocratic, 
ecclesiastico-political character, abandoned it¬ 
self more and more, in the constraint which it 


* [Lange seem* here to misapprehend Auberlen. It is to 
the wounded head that ’he latter ascribes an apparent Chris¬ 
tian life; the wounding consists In the partial destruction 
of tho beastly nature, dee Abstracts of Aubenen, p. £8&sq. 
—E.&.OJ 
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exercised oxer men in matters of faith, in the 
Inquisition, in Machiavelism, in papistio and de¬ 
spotic forms of world-empire, to ungodly, worldly, 
and demonic principles. In the face of this 
great fact, Diisterdieck arrives at the following 
interpretation: 41 The death-wound was given to 
the (fifth [?]) head by the death of Nero and the 
immediately following interregnum, etc. The 
healing of that death-wound took place when 
Vespasian, the founder of a new raoe of empe¬ 
rors, restored the empire, as its aotual possessor, 
to it& ancient strength and vitality.” Far be it 
from us to deny that Diisterdieck has performed 
a meritorious act in refuting that miserable in¬ 
vention—first appearing in the obscure sphere 
of Victorious—which regards the fable concern¬ 
ing the risen Nero as here transformed into an 
Apocalyptio propheoy (see Diisterd., p. 439 sqq.); 
he has, however, not accomplished the refuta¬ 
tion without inconsistency, for if the Apoca¬ 
lyptic king be only a literal king, the wound can 
not be situate in Nero, and the healing , on the 
other hand, in Vespasian. Comp, the Introduc¬ 
tion to this Commentary, pp. 26 and 60. Ex¬ 
planations by Grotius and Zullig, see in Diister¬ 
dieck, p. 439, as also a special reference to the 
Popes, by Vitringa, in the note on p. 436. Sander 
thinks the wounded Beast is Gregory VII. 
Graber, more appropriately, regards the wound¬ 
ing as the Reformation; in a certain degree, the 
Reformation does pertain to the death-stroke 
whioh the Beast received at the entrance of 
Christianity into the world. 

And the whole earth wondered.*— This 
applies to the increasingly general despair as to 
the truth of the victory of Christ and the Chris¬ 
tian principle—a despair which is confronted 
by a sovereignty and an external glory of the 
world-power which continually become more 
imposing. To this wonderment and admiration 
all converts of despotism and particularly of 
the hierarchy, who have turned their backs on 
Christianity, specially testify. 

Ver. 4. And they worshipped the dra¬ 
gon. —The history of gross and subtile devil- 
service here arrives at its meridian. Most cer¬ 
tainly the exclamation: Who la like an to the 
wild-beast, and who is able to war with 
him ? does bear the appearance of a liturgy of 
this new demonic cullus, of 44 a blasphemous 
parody of the praise with which the Old Testa¬ 
ment congregation celebrated the incomparable 
gloriousness of the living God (comp. Is. xl. 25; 
xliv. 7, etc”). Duestbrdibck. The commen¬ 
tator from whom we have quoted seems, how¬ 
ever, to apprehend everything jthat is said in re¬ 
gard to a worship of the Devil, rather literally; 
hence he cannot approve of the utterances of 
Cocceius, according to whom such worship may 
be offered by the adherents of the papacy. But 
what is it to offer the most decided personal 
oonviction to a worldly apparent power, let that 
wer be of a hierarchical .or a political nature? 
every village where demonio villainy has be¬ 
come such a power that no one dares any more 
stand up for right and truth against it, there 
a snbtile devil-service reigns, even though the 


• (The German word (Jbeumndem) includes the idea of 
admiration.—TO.] 



[The verb irpooicwiu is the one elsewhere em¬ 
ployed to denote the outward worship that 
should be offered only to God. See ch. iv. 10 ; 
v. 14; vii. 11; xiv. 7; xv. 4; xix. 4, 10; xxii. 
8 , 9 (oh. iii. 9 may seem to be an exception to 
the general rule; but even there the reference 
is to a grovelling in the dust as before a supe¬ 
rior being). The reference here, and in vers. 
8 , 12, 15; xiv. 9, 11; xvi. 2; xix. 20; xx. 4, 
probably is to the payment of Divine honors. 
These prophecies have almost certainly been 
fulfilled, either typically or consummately, in 
the worship offered to the Pope.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 6 . And there was given unto him. 
—An actual giving , in the ordinary sense of the 
term, is not intended, but a perfect abandonment , 
as a positive Divine destination to judgment. 
The orSpa of the Beast, employed by him for blas¬ 
phemy, is even itself to be regarded as a pro¬ 
duct of world-historical oulture. The specifi¬ 
cally great month may, in a formal aspect, be 
conceived of as an excessively cultivated mouth, 
practised in the rhetorio of deceit. Its manifesta¬ 
tion in speaking great things, words of out¬ 
rageous arrogance, of self-glorification (2 Thess. 
ii.), is in dose correspondence with its blasphe¬ 
mies. In all great world-kingdoms, political 
and hierarchical, this polarity of godlessness 
appears. The great words of the King of Babylon 
(see Is. xiv.) were followed by the great words of 
the successors of Cyrus; these, by the self-deifi¬ 
cation of Alexander and the anti-theooratio 
machinations of Antioohus Epiphanes. To the 
last, finally, succeeded the vain-glorious vaunts 
and apotheoses of pagan (see Diisterdieck, p. 
68 ) and mediaeval Rome, the echoes of whose 
last word are even yet resounding in all the 
churches and on all the thrones of Europe. The 
typical expression of this art of blasphemies is 
found in Dan. vii. 20 and 25. The time which 
is there granted to the last king for his blas¬ 
phemy is defined in the form: a time, two 
times, a half time. Here, the authority of the 
Beast continues for forty-two months. These 
periods are not to be chronologically calculated; 
still less are they to be conformed to each other; 
the distinction lies in the choice of form. The 
forty-two months constitute a changeful time of 
tribulation, in which the number of rest and 
joy is continually crossed by the number of toil 
and distress (7 >* 6 )* 

Ver. 6 . Unto blasphemies against Qod. 

—The blasphemies noticed in ver. 5 are here 
more particularly explained, and that with ex¬ 
ceeding pertinence. 

To blaspheme (first) His name. —In the 
more general sense, religion itself; in the more 
special sense, His revelation, especially His 
oomplete revelation in Christianity. The Beast 
retains a remnant of religious idea sufficient to 
make a god of himself (Antichriatianity=pseudo- 
Christianity). 

(Secondly) His tabernacle. —That is, the 
Church of God, the true, living Church, men¬ 
tioned in Amos, ch. ix. 11, 12, as the house of 
God of the Ao/wol out of all nations, in antithesis 
to the splendid edifice of the Temple. Accord¬ 
ing to Diisterdieck, Heaven is meant. But how 
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should Heaven, as distinct from God and from 
those who dwell in Heaven, be an object of irre¬ 
ligious hate? Possibly it might be thus con¬ 
ceived of by those systems which regard the 
Earth alone as a place of spiritual life, and to 
which the idea of the stars as symbols of a local 
existence beyond this life is repugnant. 

The third blasphemy is, however, itself the 
blasphemy against the life beyond. With those 
who tabernacle in the heaven, not only is 
God ’8 work of grace in Christians who are yet in 
this world blasphemed, as a recognised reality, 
but the inhabitants of the world beyond are them¬ 
selves, likewise, blasphemed as vain shadows, or i 
as men who, for a phantom hope, have sacrificed 
their pretensions to this present life. 

As, to the Name of God, the Beast opposes his 
own self-deification, so, to the Tabernacle of God, 
he opposes God’s desecrated Temple (2 Thess. 
ii. 4), and so, finally, to the vital Heaven of the 
blessed Church of Christ and to the hope of that 
Heaven, he opposes the present world, made 
empty and of no aocount by atheism and com¬ 
munism. 

Ver. 7. To make war with the saints, 
and to conquer them. —Observe the grand 
integrity and boldness of the vision. The vic¬ 
tory will, indeed, be only an apparent victory, 
for before God it is the saints who shall remain 
victors (ch. xii. 11 ); it is not necessary to con¬ 
clude from this, however, that the Beast will 
conquer them merely by violence, by imprison¬ 
ment, exile, death, and all sorts of (Diist.; 

similarly De Wette and others). We question 
whether those are the methods of triumph of 
Antichristianity in the last days. At all events, 
killing is not spoken of previous to ver. 15. In 
the war of words, also, and the oonflict of opi¬ 
nions, the Beast is able to conquer the saints, 
before an auditory fully given over to the spirit 
of the times. Even the religious disputations of 
the time of the Reformation may give us a prelimi¬ 
nary idea of the magio of the loudest voices, of 
bold assurances, of disputatious arts, in pre¬ 
sence of a sympathising audience. Not merely 
the awkward utterances of an unoalled pious 
seal, but also ripe testimonies to the truth, may, 
in great modern world-circles, be seemingly 
demolished by so-called witty jests. But 
when, in the future, public opinion, the 
press, the forms of mental intercourse in gene¬ 
ral, shall lapse more and more into what may be 
the ungodly tendency of the day, the tongues of 
truth and of love, of men and angels, may, in 
the end, be drowned by an impious majority of 
voices. The elect, of course, who are of the 
truth, will, doubtless, always recognise the 
voice of truth. 

Authority was given him over every 
tribe, etc .—In connection with morbid univer- 
salism, a morbid particularism, on the other 
hand, is developed; the principle of nationality, 
which, in its ancient morbid form, preferred 
the isolation of the heathen nations to the prin¬ 
ciple of humanity, appears again in a modern 
morbid form; in this latter form, by the exces¬ 
sive stress which it lays upon tribes, it disinte¬ 
grates the nation and the state; by an exclusive 
stress upon the people (for instance, the Italian 
or the Russian), it disintegrates the Church; 


and it results in making of the conflict of lan¬ 
guages (whose common notions are increasingly 
denied) an eschatological Babel, and, by the fana¬ 
tical battle of races [nations ], puts an end to the 
conflict between tl)e Kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of darkness. The relative authorization 
of the principle of nationality in the Kingdom 
ot God has been earlier expressed in the Apoca¬ 
lypse (ch. v. 9; also, it is probable, ch. xi. 9). 
The fixedness of the four forms etc. ; also 

ch. xiv. 6) manifests, at the same time, their 
authorisation. Hence we have particularly to 
consider the distinction of Xa6? (Dp cultured 
people, primarily Israel) and fflvog ( %1 U a nation¬ 
ality, nation or race). At the last, this classifi¬ 
cation is perturbed, as it appears, by the agency 
of Antichristianity (ch. xvii. 5). 

Ver. 8. And all that dwell upon the 
earth. —The dwelling on earth is the common 
characteristic of the different modern heathen¬ 
doms: all who have made themselves at home 
in this world simply and exclusively. [The ex¬ 
pression: “they that dwell upon the Earth'' 
(ol MToiKovvTts enl rife yifc) here, and elsewhere 
(ch. iii. 10; vi. 10; viii. 18; xi. 106ir; xii. 12; 
xiii. 8, 12, 14 bis; xiv. 6; xvii. 2, 8) might be 
translated worldlings. It designates such as are 
in antithesis to those whose conversation is in 
Heaven, who live as pilgrims and sojourners here. 
—E. R. C.] 

Shall worship him (-rpooKwijoovaiv) .—A irfo 
is rightly referred by Diisterdieck,—against 
Hengatenberg, who understands by it the king, 
ch. xvii. 11—to the chief subject 6 Sp&xuv, with 
the remark that the future form corresponds 
with such a reference [“(comp., on the other 
hand, ver. 4): as the activity of the Beast, in 
respect of its decisive part, is still in the foture 
(comp. ver. 7, where it is first Divinely given to 
the Beast what it shall do), so also is the wor¬ 
ship of the Dragon thereby induced still future." 
Dukstirdieck.—Tr.]. There continually deve¬ 
lops more and more fully, along with the enthu¬ 
siastic veneration of the Antichristian power, a 
conscious bowing of the knee before the Satanic 
principles which lie at the foundation of that 
power Islander, murder, absolute egoism) and 
before the Dragon himself. 

Every one whose name, etc. —Thus a con¬ 
trast is found—not merely in a general way, 
but betwixt man and man—between the wor¬ 
shippers of the Dragon and those whose names 
are written in the book of life. This writing 
here denotes that security of the people of God 
which is expressed in ch. vii. by the sealing. And 
now the following question arises—Shall we read: 
Written in the book of life of the Lamb 
that hath been slain from the foundation 
of the world (Vulg., Bede, etc.), as the imme¬ 
diate reference of the closing words [awd «iro- 
ftoTJfc k 6opov\ seems to demand, or: written 
from the foundation of the world in 
the book of life of the Lamb that hath 
been slain (Grotius, Bengal, Hengstenbergi 
Diisterdieck, et al.) 9 as seems to be decidedly 
indicated by the passage, oh. xvii. 8? It can¬ 
not, however, be denied that 1 Pet. i. 39, 20, 
supports the former and more ancient appre¬ 
hension, as does also the Jobannean utterance 
in the Gospel of John, oh. xtii. 24. Both ap» 
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prehensions of the passage contemplate the first, 
an i hence the last, cause of the security of God’s 
people iu that election which took place before 
the foundation of the world, and which has there¬ 
fore prevailed since the foundation of the world. 
But as the pre-appointment of the glory of Christ 
was at the same time a pre-appointment of His 
death, and was conditioned, in its manifestation, 
by the foreview of His holy conduct, so the elec¬ 
tion of believers, in tit manifestation, is conditioned 
by their faithfulness, in c^cordance with ch. xx. 
12 (sard ra Ipya auron>). We, therefore, have to 
do with a mysterious synthesis of eternal per¬ 
sonal foundation and disposition and a morally 
free verification [of said foundation and disposi¬ 
tion]—neither with the one alone, in a predesti- 
narian sense, nor with the other exclusively, in 
an Arminian sense. There is a decided lack of 
clearness in the following deliverance of Heng- 
etenberg: “When temptation has attained its 
highest degree, nothing holds out against it save 
the eternal election bated upon the atonement in 
Christ.” Since both explanations are, materi¬ 
ally, equally warranted, the more obvious course 
is to prefer the older exposition. And what shall 
we gain by so doing? Those who are written 
in the book of the Lamb that was slain from the 
foundation of the world, are such as form a con¬ 
trast, in respeot of their disposition and conduct, 
to those who dread and shun suffering ; for by a 
dread of suffering, the greatest genius that man¬ 
kind has ever seen may lapse into subtile coward¬ 
ice, and thus fall under the dominion of the world 
and Antichristianity. Comp. Rom. vi. 8. The 
central point of those who are ready for suffering — 
the martyrs, who, precisely as such, are invinci¬ 
ble—is formed by the Lamb , Who was mystically 
tlain from the foundation of the world , and Who, 
from the very fact of His being thus slain, is the 
Prince of life, with Whose victory the ideal, eter¬ 
nal book of life is actualized. 

[“ These last words fatrd KaTaftoTJfc Kdopov'j are 
ambiguously placed. They may belong either 
to ytypairrat , or to ko<tayptvov. The former con¬ 
nection is taken by Hammond, Bengel, Heinr., 
Evald, Zullig, De Wette, Hengst., Diisterd. Rut 
the other is far more obvious and natural: and 
had it not been for the apparent difficulty of the 
sense thus conveyed, the going back so far as to 
yeypaxrat for a connection would never have 
been thought of. ... The difficulty, however, is 
but apparent: 1 Pet. i. 19, 20, says more fully 
the same thing. That death of Christ which was 
foreordained from the foundation of the world, 
is said to have taken place in the counsels of Him 
with Whom the end and the beginning are one.” 
Alpoed. —The foreordination of an event is one 
thing, its occurrence is another. In like manner 
as the above, it might be said that, as the de¬ 
struction of the world was foreordained from the 
foundation of the world, the world has been de¬ 
stroyed from its foundation. In the judgment 
of the Am. Ed., the manifest difficulty of the sense 
conveyed by the connection advocated by our 
author and Alford, together with ch. xvii. 8, not 
only justify, but require, the connection with 
yiy parrot. —E. R. C.] 

Vers. 9, 10. If any one is for captivity 
[Lamge : If any one driveth a captivity], 
etc .—Whosoever hears this declaration with the 


right hearing of faith, is perfectly comforted as 
well as perfectly warned. In God’s world, a 
perfect system of retribution obtains. Just as 
elsewhere the depth of the suffering and the 
wrong-suffering of Christ is made the measure 
of His exaltation, so here the greatness and the 
manner of wrong-doing—especially in the Anti¬ 
christian persecution of believers—are consti¬ 
tuted the measure of future retributional suffer¬ 
ing. In the form of the legal jus talioni this is a 
thoroughly matter-of-faot and indefeasible vital 
law. So much so, that the Apostle speftks ellip- 
tically, as if he were quoting a perfectly familiar 
paragraph from the Law: el tic etc aixftdXuolav, 
etc. Dubstbbdikok: “ Volk mar regards the 
threat of the sword as directed against Nero.” 
Of course , where the Apocalyptic leer declares 
a profound and general vital law, there—accord¬ 
ing to Volkmar—an uncanonical, Christian poet 
of the people slyly doubles up his fist against 
Nero.* This reminds us of the kicking oavalry 
horses, oh. ix. 19. 

[The declaration seems to be the announce¬ 
ment of a general law in reference both to Saints 
and the ungodly. In reference to the Saints, it 
is a declaration that if they resist persecution 
with carnal weapons, they shall perish by the 
sword. And has not this been exemplified in 
the history of the Albigenses and Waldenscs, and 
others who have taken up the sword iu their own 
defenoe? In reference to the persecuting world- 
power, it is a declaration that though for a season 
it may prosper, in the end it shall be destroyed 
with violenoe. The reception of this truth, which 
is but one phase of the more general truth, 
“Vengeance is Mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord,” Rom. xii. 19, manifests the faith and 
gives strength for the endurance of the Saints.— 

E. R. C.l 

Here is the endurance [Lange: patience] 
etc. —Does this mean: here must the patienoe 
and faith of the saints show themselves (Db 
Wette), or: “here is patience existent; here 
are the foundation and the souroe of it ” (Dues- 
terdieck) ? The meaning may also be, how¬ 
ever : here is the objective mark of the saints, 
the vital law which has become embodied in 
them. The suffering of wrong without doing 
wrong, in the assurance that the wrong-doing 
rebounds upon its author, in accordance with 
the law of retribution—this universal ordinance 
established by God in this world, appears prinoi- 
pially in the oross of Christ and is continually 
further manifested in the endurance and faith of 
the saints. Thus, eschatological wisdom appears 
in the right understanding of the number of the 
Beast, ver. 17, and thus the wise man’s under¬ 
standing of eschatological symbolism, in parti¬ 
cular, is evident in the right understanding of 
the seven heads of the Beast, ch. xvii. 9.—Here is 
the source or fountain: —this would be saying too 
much, inasmuch as Christ is the fountain, Who, 
verily, has drawn His constancy from the depths 
of that Divine law. On the other hand, the 
challenge: here let the patienoe and faith of the 
saints give evidence of themselves, would be say¬ 
ing too little. Here, therefore, appears the idea 
which is realised in the life of the saints. 

* I Da mack* nock Volkmar ein unkanoniseher ckrutUcher 
VoUewdichter gegen dsn Nero eine Faust in der TaucM*.] 
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Ver. 11. Another wild-beast.* —The Fake 
Prophet , according to chs. xvi. 18; xix. 20; xx. 
10; Iren. v. 28, (2). According to Diisterdieek 
and many who preceded him (Victorinas, Gro- 
tius, De Wette, Hengstenberg), the pagan Roman 
prophethood in here intended—that paltry sys¬ 
tem of augurs. “ The many references to papal 
Rome (Cocceius, Calor., Vitringa, et at.)” are, 
according to Diisterdieek, precluded [by the ap¬ 
plication of vers. 1-8 to the Roman empire.—T&]. 
The Augurs, then, had hypocritically imitated 
the lamb-like character of Christ! [Diisterdieek 
denies that there is any special reference to 
Christ as the Lamb, whilst he admits that there 
may be an allusion to the idiocrasy of pseudo- 
prophethood as set forth in Matt. vii. 15.—Tn.] 

Oat of the earth. —Of this, various inter¬ 
pretations have been given, all of which re- 
gardlessly pass by the Old Testament symbol¬ 
ism; the Asiatic continent (Bengel and Ewald); 
earthliness or worldliness (Hengstenberg); as 
near as may be, meaningless ( Diisterdieek) ; itt 
rijs yij<; signifies: out of that which “ has already 
beoome firm soil” (Ebrard after Vitringa and 
Hofmann). 

Two horns like a lamb. —We do not trans¬ 
late, like the lamb, since the Lamb, in the eminent 
sense of the term (ch. v. 6), has seven horns; the 
present description, however, like that unique 
Lamb, goes back to the phenomenon of the lamb 
generically considered; the Beast counterfeits the 
nature of the lamb. The two horns , therefore, 
are not to be placed in the category of a defect, 
in accordance with Ebrard; “the Beast (ver. 11) 
has but two horns, and is thus distinguished, as 
a natural sheep, confined within creaturely 
limits and boundaries, from that other Lamb. 1 ' 
According to this, he is innocent enough. But 
since he speaks as the Dragon , he is scarcely all 
right, notwithstanding his two horns. Heng- 
stenberg’s conjectures respecting the two horns, 
see in Ebrard. The former commentator looks 
upon them as denoting the hidden might of the 
wisdom of this world! The lamb has his two 
horns simply for self-defence, and yet he speaks 
as the Dragon, as though he had ten horns. Are 
there not such lambs ? See Matt. vii. 16. Ac¬ 
cording to Diisterdieek, the speaking like the 
Dragon is indicative of the crafty speech of the 
deceiver and soducer, Gen. iii.; but the Dragon's 
speech is not merely crafty, like that of the ser¬ 
pent, as is evident from the whole of the present 
chapter. 

Special interpretations: Vitringa: The two horns 
are the two mendicant orders of friars. Hammond: 
Double priestly power of miracles and propheoy. 

Ver. 12. And he exerolneth. —Howi. In ma¬ 
gical poesy he imitates all the power of the first 
Beast in presence of that Beast, thus preparing the 
earth and the dwellers thereon to worship the first 
Beast, whose wound was healed. The ivtixiov 
avrov cannot mean that he has from the outset 
voluntarily regarded himself as the vassal of the 
first Beast; his subserviency to him was not ori¬ 
ginally contemplated and does but gradually re¬ 
sult from the operations of the second Beast. 
His mode of action being terrestrial, must even¬ 
tually devolve upon the first Beast, and finally, 


• [See the Add. Nor, p. 272«q.—K. B» 0.] 


the second form, as a matured Beast from the 
earth, becomes the conscious False Prophet of the 
Sea-Beast . 


Ver. 18. Oreat signs. —Not real miracles, 
but ostensible, illusive wonders. The tendency 
is that he would even [seem to] make fire come 
down from the Heaven in the presence of 
men. That is, to the acknowledgment of specta¬ 
tors. Without doubt, this is an imitation of Elijah, 
in the sphere of the superstitious view of men. 
Agreeably to the conception of superstition, the 
fire of the Inquisition stakes fell from Heaven. 
A controversy bet ween Hengstenberg and Diister- 
dieok on the subject of Iva, see in the Commen¬ 
tary of the latter, p. 452. Misunderstanding of 
the passage. It might, indeed, be said that as 
a true Elijah goes before the true Christ, so a 
pseudo-Elijah goes before the pseudo-Christ.— 
False applications to the Pentecostal feast and to 
Solomon, see noted in Diisterdieek. 

[The term aypeia (see also Matt. xxiv. 24; 
2 These, ii. 9) is the same that is generally em¬ 
ployed to designate the miracles of Christ. In 
both the additional passages referred to. ripara 
occurs, and in the second 6wdpeiq. And not only 
so, but the connection of noulv with oijfteia is 
the form of expression commonly used by John 
to designate the working of miraoles (see John 
ii. 11, 23; iii. 2; iv. 64; vi. 2, e/c.). In view 
of these foots, together with a consideration of 
Dent. xiii. 1, 2, (where genuine aypeian nd ripara 
seem to be referred to) and the solemn warning 
of our Lord, Matt. xxiv. 24, 25, it seems, to the 
Am. Ed., soarce possible to avoid the conclusion 
that the miracles foretold are genuine. The 
implication of Deut. xiii. 1-5, seems to the writer 
to be that miraoles alone are not evidence of Di¬ 
vine commission, that God may permit their 
being wrought for the purpose of testing His pro¬ 
fessed foliowors; and that the claims of one who 
offers miracles as a proof that he speaks by Divine 
inspiration, are to be further tested by the ac¬ 
cordance of his teachings with extant Revela¬ 
tions. The last clause of 2 Thees. ii. 9 cannot be 
alleged as an objection to this view, since the rf- 
pact iffebdovc (wonders of falsehood) may well be 
interpreted as ripara in confirmation of the fch- 
doc mentioned in ver. 11.—E. R. C.] 

And he sednoeth (or mialeadeth). —Duia- 
tbrdixok : “ The wonders are an actual means, 
(Matt. xxiv. 24);”—as powerful lies, or lying 
powers, we would add.— TelUng them that 
dwell on the earth to make an image to the 
wild beast. — Duestbrd. : “ The imagcB of the 
deified emperors. The statues of Augustus and 
Caligula erected to them in the character of 
gods.” The Seer is not speaking of an image 
of the first Beast in the abstract, but of the 
image of that Beast in his quality of having the 
wound by the sword and reviving. This ean be 
only an idealised, theoretical and poetical like¬ 
ness of the regenerate heathen world powei^—a 
likeness which has diffused itself in the pagan 
deification of power, in hero-worship, image- 
worship and external eultus and popular super¬ 
stition—a unique image of the pre-Christian 
world-power in many images. The image of the 
Beast is, therefore, the re-appearance of hea¬ 
thenism, or the heathen world-power, in the 
Christian world; and it is the False Prophet who 
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muses the erection of this Image. Ay, he even 
knows how to communicate a sort of apparent 
life to the image of the first Beast. 

Ver. 15. And it was given to him to give 
a spirit, etc .—A kind of spirit suitable to the 
kind of image; an appearance of unitous spirit- 
life, for modern heathenism as the image of 
ancient heathenism. It is impossible by this to 
understand the cultivation of humanism—prac¬ 
tised by later Byzantinism and the Romanism of 
the Fifteenth century,—as the acme of the civili¬ 
sation of ancient heathenism. The image of the 
heathen world-power is spoken of—the reflec¬ 
tion of that world-power, in copy, within Chris¬ 
tendom. The fundamental features of this 
image are: abstract authority, corresponding 
with abstract superstitious democratism—the 
design being abstract uniformity. At first, the. 
second Beast claimed all this for himself, but, in 
accordance with the nature of the case, he was 
all the time playing into the hands of the first 
Beast, and has now, in the last eschatological 
time, entirely gone over to the service of the 
latter. The medium by which life is counter¬ 
feited in the image is the power to speak. 
“Ver. 15 must not be apprehended as signifi¬ 
cant of a ‘spiritual speaking ’ of pagan images 
of gods (in opposition to Hengstenberg, who re¬ 
marks that the heathen, in his image of a god, 
objectified his own intuitions [Anschauungen], 
and that with a liveliness which attested itself 
in the allegations of actual speech on the part 
of those images); this trait of the description 
rather contains a suggestion of what is reported 
concerning divine images which are said really to 
speak (comp. Grotius, Ewald II.; the latter also 
refers to the deception of the people by means of 
talking images of the Virgin); and John seems 
to take for granted the reality of such demonic 
wonders” (Dtjesterdieck). Disregard of the 
symbolicalness of the expression leads to such 
an assumption as the above, which virtually 
charges John with superstition. The image of 
the Beast can really speak. But as the image 
itself is a fundamentally false, new-heathenish, 
romantic system, so its speaking is the art of the 
fundamentally false and dazzling phraseology 
which is in the service of that system. 

And canoe that as many as should not 
worship the image of the wild-beast 
should be slain. —We understand this slaying 
in an eschatological sense, and regard it as sig¬ 
nifying social annihilation—privation of oral, 
legal, social [in the more restricted sense of the 
term] life [=influence, efficiency]. The analogies 
discoverable in the heathen mode of procedure 
against Christianity (Ddkstbrd., p. 458—letter of 
Pliny to Trajan: worship of the imperial image ), 
consisting in the infliction of capital punishment, 
say have served as the starting-point of the text. 
The first great type of the uniformity-image 
was the tower of Babel. The first image 
which men were commanded, on pain of death, 
to worship, was the symbol of the first heathen 
world-power—the golden image of King Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, at Babylon (Dan. iii.). 

V.ers. 16, 17. And he maketh all.— The 
False Prophet operates upon all. This fact of his 
universal operation is emphatically set forth by 
a threefold antithesis: the email and the 


great, etc . The end for this universal com¬ 
pany upon which the False Prophet has been 
working, is the Antichristian symbolism; they 
assume the mark of appertinency to the Beast 
(ch. xiv. 9, 11; xvi. 2; xix. 20; xx. 4). The 
terrible earnestness and decisiveness of this self¬ 
assignment of men to the Beast, and the dis¬ 
tinctness with which the Seer foresees this forma¬ 
tion of a perverted congregation of Antichris¬ 
tian confessors, are evident from his frequent 
recurrence to this fatal symbolism. We cannot 
perceive why Diisterdieck should regard the 
view of Grotius and others, who maintain that 
this idea is reminiscent of the heathen custom 
of stigmatizing slaves and soldiers, and thus 
signalizing their appertinency to their masters, 
as at variance with Hengstenberg's view, that 
the will be a species of confession. 

The exclusive operation of the token is expressly 
brought out. Here, also, it is perfectly obvious 
that the Seer did not intend that his words 
should be taken literally. For it is impossible 
to overlook the fact that both the forehead and 
the hand have a symbolical significance in the 
Scriptures. The frontlet of the high priest, 
with its inscription; the expression: forehead 
against forehead, Ezek. iii. 8, 9; and similar 
passages afford sufficient evidence that the mark 
on the forehead imports a confession ; whilst 
the mark on the hand is no less expressive of a 
practical tendency. See Synop. View. Consum¬ 
mate effrontery and consummate mutinousness— 
by these attributes, the members of thisChurch of 
the Beast shall recognize each other, and accord¬ 
ingly oonsign to social death those who are un¬ 
marked, not simply excommunicating them, but 
also civilly outlawing them. A fanatical Pro¬ 
testant interpretation of the by Coco., 

see in Dusterd., p. 454. 

Ver. 18. Here is wisdom.—The wisdom of 
God, like the wisdom of men, relates to the ends 
and aims of life. Hence Christianity, towards 
the end of the world, is more and more a voca¬ 
tion to wisdom, to the trying of spirits, espe¬ 
cially to the recognition of the signs of the Anti¬ 
christian spirit. Herein wisdom mu 9 t show itself 
(see Synop. View). Wisdom, however, is to be 
learned in learning to calculate the number of 
the Beast. That this can be no problematical, 
chiliastic reckoning, in the true sense of that 
term, we may rest assured, by reason of the 
origin of the recommendation [“Let him that 
hath understanding,” etc.] with the Spirit of 
prophecy. 

Various explanations of the number 666 : 

1. According to Hofmann ( Schriftbeweis , ii. 2, 
p. 702), John himself was ignorant of the refer¬ 
ence of the number to a determinate personality, 
having merely seen and written the number 
(similarly Luthardt, Die Offenb. Joh ., p. 53). 
In reality, however, Hofmann pledges him¬ 
self to the following solution: It will be the 
Greek enemy of the Old Testament Church 
of God, who will return to this earthly life in 
order to the destruction of the New Testament 
Church. 

2. The difficult solution of the puzzle will be 
found in the future (Iren., Andr., et al.). —With 
Nos. 1 and 2, No. 8 is connected, which is as 
follows: 
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3 The number denotes a distinot human indi¬ 
vidual (Bede, Grotius, et al.). 

4. The expression, apidybc yhp &v&p6ttov, de¬ 
notes that the interpretation of the letters is 
to be determined in accordance with their con¬ 
ventional numeric value (which must be trans¬ 
lated back into letters); the number must be 
referred, agreeably to ordinary human custom, 
to a name (Wetstein, De Wette, Hengstenberg, 
Diisterdieck, et al.). 4 * That this is no easy ope¬ 

ration is manifest from the history of the inter¬ 
pretation of this passage, which exhibits (comp. 
Wolf, Curse; Heinrichs, Ezmrs. vi.; Ztillig, Ez- 
curs. ii.) hundreds of attempts at a solution of 
the problem, etc (Diisterdieck). 

6 . Interpretations lookiug off from the per¬ 
sonal reference; amongst these, that of Bengcl 
—666 years—is specially worthy of notice (Diis- 
terdieck, p. 457). 

Vit rings and Hengstenberg refer the number 
to the Hebrew name Adonikam (the Lord 
ariseth), beoause the Adonikam mentioned in 
Ezra ii. 13 had 666 sons. Hengstenb. gives a bet¬ 
ter alternate interpretation, in aooordaoce with 
which the number 666, as a world-number, falls 
short of the Divine number Seven.- In this sense, 
Luthardt contrasts the number 666 with 888, the 
number appearing in the Sibylline books as the 
number of the name of Jesus. By the employ¬ 
ment of the Greek, the Hebrew and the Latin 
alphabet, the most diverse names have been ar¬ 
rived at (Nero, Diocletian, Luther, Calvin, 
names of Popes, the Jesuits, Napoleon, Balaam, 
Cmsar, Rome, etc. t see Diisterdieck, p. 459. A 
quantity of chiliastio computations of time and 
other definitions, see noted in Ebrard, pp. 891, 
892; De Wette, p. 139 sqq.). Calov., Eichhorn, 
De Wette, Ebrard, Diisterd., and others, have, 
after Irenaeus, declared themselves in favor of 
the name Xareivof. And thus, according to them, 
the great mystery amounts, after all, only to such 
a generality as the Roman world-kingdom.* 

[additional note on the section.] 

By the American Editor. 

[For reasons given in the preceding Add. 
Note (pp. 250 sq.), the writer regards the entire 
scene described in ch. xii., as having its consum¬ 
mate fulfillment in events under the seventh 
Trumpet—the blowing of which is yet future. 
In continuance, he would remark that to him it 
seems scarcely possible that (according to Lord) 
the flight of the Woman mentioned in ver. 6, 
should be different from that of ver. 14. He sup¬ 
poses that after the mention of the flight in ver. 
6 , an account of the Dragon is given, which in 
ver. 14 reaches the same incident. In vers. 16, 
16 are foretold Satan’s attempt, immediately 
following the flight, to destroy, and its frustra¬ 
tion; ver. 17 declares his subsequent purposes 
of destruction ,* and in ch. xiii. are described 
the instrumentalities by which he endeavors to 
accomplish these purposes. 

The position here taken, that the visions of 
this section have immediate respeot to events still 
future, in whioh they are to be consummately 

* See also the application of the number, on the part of 
the 8wedl-h theologian PntrelM, to Joseph Smith, the 
founder of Mormoni«m, as dl«co«sed by roe in No. 39 of the 
Deutsche Zeitschriftfur christL Wissenschaft, 1869. 


fulfilled, is not inconsistent with the further idea 
that they may have already had a typical ful¬ 
fillment. The course of history is often a fore¬ 
shadowing, through long ages, of that in which 
it is to be consummated; and, in such case, a 
prophecy which has immediate respect to that 
consummation, will have a secondary (though 
previously fulfilled) relation to the foreshadow¬ 
ing events. Many of those prophecies which 
had an immediate respect to the Messiah, found 
a typioal fulfillment in Israel. The many coin¬ 
cidences brought to view by Elliott and others, 
forbid the thought that in this section there is 
no reference to the Church of Rome; but, on 
the other band, the circumstances of the vision, 
together with the manifest fact that the fulfill¬ 
ment claimed in the past is to so great an extent 
shadowy and incomplete, compel the conclusion 
that the consummate fulfillment is yet future. 

The Beasts and the Image (ch. xiii.). 

The writer adopts the opinion that the jfrst 
Beast symbolizes the wortl-power, or rather 
that portion of the world-power within whose 
domain the Church has had existence, and is 
substantially (i. e. % as to the object symbolized) 
identical with the statue of Dan. ii., the Beasts 
of Dan. vii., and the scarlet colored Beast of 
ch. xvii.; the heads representing the seven uni¬ 
versal* Sovereignties that have exercised tem¬ 
poral authority over the Church, viz.: (1) the 
Egyptian, (2) the Palestinian, or the Assyrian, 
(-3) the Babylonian, (4) the Medo-Persian, (5) 
the Grecian (the five fallen heads, ch. xvii. 10), 
(6) the Roman (the one existing at the date of 
the Apocalypse), and (7) one that is yet to arise.| 

By the wounding the writer understands, not 
only with Auberlen the nominal conversion of 
one of the heads, but also its ceasing to be as a 
universal Sovereignty; and by this wounded 
head he understands, not the seventh, as does 
Anberlen, but the sixth or Roman. They are 
notorious facts of history, (1) that the Roman 
head was converted (at least nominally) in the 
person of Constantine, and (2) that shortly af¬ 
ter the period of Constantine the one Roman 
sovereignty ceased to exist. The imperial 
power was divided amongst the sons of Con¬ 
stantine, and though again uuited, it was again 
divided, and finally in the death of Theodosios 
it ceased to exist as a unit—and from that day 
to the present there has been no universal go- 


* [ Universal, C in reference to what may be styled (he 
area of the Church No human government, since that of 
Noah, has been universal, in the more extensive sense of 
that term.—B. R. C.] 

f [Daniel presents only the Sovereignties that were to 
bear rule In and after his day—his fifth power being pre¬ 
sented in tbe feet of the 8tat«e (ch. ii. 33, 41-43), and in the 
ten horns and little, horn of the fourth Beast (oh. v L 7, 8.20, 
24, 26). The view of John sweeps over the entire period of 
the Church’s history, and embraces the two persecuting 
powers that had preceded Daniel. Glasgow, in his identifi¬ 
cation of the heads (woo foot-note, p. 242), mentions the Jus¬ 
tinian as the second, ana the Assyrian as the third. This 
cannot be oorrect, as it wonld imply that sia beads bed 
fallen at the date of the Apocalypse, which is directly 
oonnter to ch. xvii. 10. Auberlen omits the Palestinian, and 
reckons tha Assyrian as the second, on the authority of Jer. 
1. 17 sq. Is it not more probable that tbe Seer contemplated 
the Assyrian and Babylonian as one head—the third, and 
tbe Palestinian as tbe secondt Most certainly this power, 
as represented by the Philistines (or the Arabian border), may 
well he regarded as one of the persecuting heads.—B.B.C.) 
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terament within the area of Christendom. The 
Empire established in Charlemagne cannot 
be regarded either as the continuance of the 
sixth head, or as the seventh, since it never ex¬ 
tended over the field of the Eastern Churches, 
and indeed not entirely over that of the Western. 
If the seventh head is in its universality ana¬ 
logous to that of the six that preoeded it, we 
must look for it in the future. 

It is with extreme hesitation that the Am. Ed. 
ventures to write any thing concerning prophecy 
as yet unfulfilled. He dares not dogmatise, and 
he scarcely ventures to suggest what he regards 
as the possible outline of the future as portrayed 
in Apocalyptic symbols. 

Did ch. xiii. stand alone, the probable inter¬ 
pretation would be that the Beast is to arise 
from the sea of the nations with the seventh 
head not only fully developed, but analogous in 
form to those ihat preoeded it, t. e., under one 
fully established and visible imperial govern¬ 
ment, the ten harm indicating ten subordinate 
kingdoms. A comparison, however, of this chap¬ 
ter with Dan. vii. and oh. xvii. suggests a- dif¬ 
ferent hypothesis. May it not be that in the 
first arising of the Beast the head is to be found 
in a confederation *of the ten horns or kings 
(themselves wearing the diadems), which con¬ 
federation is to be subsequently developed into 
an empire ? May it not be that the Image , vers. 
14, 15, is the Little Horn of Dan. vii. 8, 24, 25, 
before whom three of the original home are to 
be plucked up, and who is to attain to supremacy 
over the others—the eighth head of ch. xvii. 11, 
who is of the seven—in whom the Beast is to be 
finally and completely “headed up,” and who is 
the personal Antichrist, the Man of Sin and Son 
of Perdition. On this hypothesis the second 
Beast (vers. 11-14), the False Prophet (ch. xix. 


20 ) may represent a class of teachers (perchance 
an apostate ministry of Christ [oomp. Matt, vii 
15], possibly to be consummated in an indivi¬ 
dual) under whose influence he shall arise, and 
be anointed and supported, who shall develop 
into the seventh oomplete head. 

Of the prophecy as interpreted above, we 
have had a typical fulfillment in the history of 
the Western Empire. Although wounded unto 
death, the beastly nature of the world-power 
has continued throughout the ages. In the 
West we find the temporal power continued in 
ten kingdoms, which, under the instigation of 
the great adversary, might be regarded as con¬ 
federate in the oppression of the true body of 
Christ. Under the influence of the Romish 
priesthood, the Pope—an image of the old Ro¬ 
man emperors—arose ; before him three of the 
original horns were plucked up, and in process 
of time he attained to a real supremacy over the 
whole of Western Christendom (see Abstract of 
Elliott, p. 259). This Image of the old Roman 
Empire is now, it is true, shorn of his temporal, 
and in great measure of his spiritual, supre¬ 
macy ; but*, in conclusion, it may be asked if it 
be not possible that he, under the influence and 
support of an apostate* ministry, may yet de¬ 
velop into the seventh and consummate head of 
the Beast (the eighth head bf ch. xvii. 11), 

• As to the number of the Beast, the writer agrees 
with Alford (see p. 262). As to the 1260 days, 
it may be remarked that in the typical fulfill¬ 
ment of the prophecy it may indicate a. period 
of years—in the consummate fulfillment a period 
of days, or weeks, or months, or years. Pro¬ 
perly the symbol indicates 1260 periods of time; 
what those minor periods are, can be determined 
only by the event, or at least in the period of 
fulfillment.—E. R. C.] 


SECTION SIXTH. 

(First Division.) 

The End-judgment in general. The Judgment of Anger. The Seven Vials of Anger. 

Chap. XIV. 1—XVI. 21. 

A _THE IDEAL HEAVENLY WORLD-PICTURE OF THE LAST JUDGMENT; THE 

ANGER-VIALS IN GENERAL. 

Ch. XIV. 1—XV. 8 . 

L The solemn Festival of the Elect. The Church Triumphant high above the Anger-Judgments of Earth. 

1 And I looked [saw], and, lo [behold], a [the] 1 Lamb stood [standing]* on the 
mount Sion, and with him a hundred forty and four thousand, having [im. his 

2 name and]’ his Father's name written in their foreheads. And I heard a voice 
from [in*, the] heaven, as the [a] voice of many waters, and as the [a] voice of a 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. L [Crit Eds. give rtf, with tf. A. B*. C.; It is omitted by P. 1, 28, etc.—E. B. C.l 

• Ver. 1. Instead of the Bee. formerfe, g. A. C. [P. 79] give hrrrfc. [B*. gives E. B. 0.] 

• Ver. 1. Bit against the Bee. [Lange reads avrov twioe, but oropa only once. Alt, Tree., Tlsch., read to ftvrp.* 
«*ve® mmX rb fropa red earp&t aero® with g. A. B*. (X; 7,16,98, with Lange, omit the second t& fropa; P. and 1 read as 
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[om. a] great thunder: and [ins. the voice which] 4 1 heard the voice [om. the voice 

. 3 — ins. was as] 4 of harpers harping with their harps: And they sung [sing] as it 
were [om. as it were] 6 a new song before the throne, and before the four beasts 
[living-beings], and the elders: and no man [one] could [was able to] learn that 
[the] song but [except] the hundred and forty arid [om, and ] four thousand, which 

4 [that] were redeemed [bought] from the earth. These are they which [who] were 
not deBled with women ; for they are virgins. These are [are] they which [who] 
follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth [may go]. 6 These were redeemed [bought] 
from among men, being the [om. being the— ins. a] first-fruits [first-fruit] unto God 

5 and to [om. to] the Lamb. And in their mouth was [t>w. not] found no [owl no] 
guile [falsehood]: for they are without fault [blameless] before the throne of God 
\om. before the throne of God]. T 

2. The Three Angels of the Annunciation of the Final Judgment 
a. Announcement of the Final Judgment as the Eternal Gospel. 

6 And I saw another 6 angel fly [flying] in the midst of heaven [mid-heaven], having 
the [an] everlasting gospel [,]• to preach [declare glad tidings (ebajrpsUaat)] unto 14 
them that dwell [sit] 11 on the earth, and to every nation, ana kindred [tribe], and 

7 tongue, and people, Saying with a loud [great] voice. Fear God, and give glory to 
him; for the hour of his judgment is come: and worship him that [who] made 
[ins. the] heaven, and [ins. the] earth, and the 11 sea, and the [om. the] fountains 
of waters. 

h. Announcement of the Final Judgment for the Destruction of Babylon. 

8 And there [om. there— ins. another, second 16 angel] followed another angel [owl an¬ 
other angel], saying, [ins. Fallen, fallen, is] Banylon [iVw. the great] 14 is fallen, is 
fallen, that great city [om. is fallen, is fhllen, that great city], 14 because she [om. 
because she— ins. who] 16 made [gave] all [ins. the] nations [ins. to] drink of the 
wine of the’wrath [anger or rage] 16 of her fornication. 

e. Announcement of the Final Judgment upon the Wicked. 

9 And the [om. the— ins. another,] ,T third angel followed them, 18 saying with a loud 
[great] voice, If any man [one] worship [worshippeth] the beast [wild-beast] and 
his image, and receive [receiveth] his [or a] mark in [on] his forehead, or in [on] 

10 his hand, The same [he also] shall drink of the wine of the wrath [anger] of God, 
which is [hath been] poured out without mixture into [or mingled unmixed in] 16 
the cup of his indignation [wrath (dppl)] ; and he shall be tormented with fire and 
brimstone in the presence of the [om. the]* holy angels, and'in the presence of the 

11 Lamb: And the smoke of their torment ascendeth up [om. up] for ever and ever 
[into ages of ages] : and they have no [not] rest [in*, by] day nor [and by] night, 
who worship the beast [wild-beast] and his linage, and whosoever [if any one] re- 


. 2. [AIL, Treg., Tisch,, mad *al h ^wr)| tjp %kov <r« ms with K- A. B*. C. ; P. reads, koX jmrtfp van it.—X R. CL] 
’. 8. Tht reading of K- B*. [P.J, etc.; A. 0., etc., read it yd#. [Tisch., m Lange, omiu; Alf. and Treg. bracket.- 


« Ver. 5 

• Ver. i 

R« Re C 1 

« Ver. 4. [Lange and TUch. (8th Bd.) read vnayjj with ft. B*. P.; Lack.. AIL, Treg., Tiech. (1889) vwdyti with A CLT, 
etc.—Vi. R. C.J 

T Ver. 5. This clause is wanting in the best codices. [So modern Crit. Eds. with K. A. B*. C. P. 1, etc. —K.B.C.] 

• Ver.6. [Lange, Treg., Tisch., real a\Kov with K*. AC. P., Vulg., etc.; Gb. omits with B*-» AIL brackets.—KR.C.J 

• Ver. 6. [The pointing is that of the Vnlg., Treg., Lillie, etc. —E. R. C.] 

10 Ver. 6. Codd. A. C. [it- P.] give iwi before eaBrjudpovs. 

11 Ver. 6. [Modern Crit. Eds. giro KcUbpAevow with K- B*. C. P. Vulg., etc. Lach. (min.), c*T<H*ovKTa* with A.H, rfc.— 

B R. C.J 

« Ver. 7. [Tisch. C8th Bd.) gives rrjv with H B* ; Lack. AIL, Treg., Tl-ch. fl859) omit with A C. P. 1, efc.—K. B. C.] 
i**Ver. 8. [Crit. Eds. give Sevrepos In acc. with almost all the Codd.—B. R. C.] 

M Ver. 8. [Modern Orit. Eds. read 'Ewttrev emaep B afivkmv if prydAif; the insertion of 4 ■‘dAt* is without authority. 

E. R. OJ 

w Ver. 8. In accordance with A 0., etc., [*On is given onlv by 1 and 86.—B. R. C.] 

i« Ver. 8. [Por the rendering anger see Note 29 below. It is, however, exceedingly questionable whether, by reason 
of Its connection with wise and fornicatinn, SvpAs has not, in this plaoe, a peculiar idiomatic force, and should not be 
translated rage. See Note 29 below —E. R. C. ] 
it Ver. 9. In accordan -o with A B* 0. TP 1 etc. 

l® Ve-. 9. [Orit. Eds. generally read aureus with Ovpr.; Lange reads atmp with A.—B R. C.] 

!• Ver. 10. [The B. V. presents the idunnatic, though not the literal, translation of the Greek. Alford remarks: * Prosa 
the almost universsl custom of mixing wine with water, the common term for preparing wine, putting it Into the cap, 
came to be KtpdKwp. 1 ; h-n^e the apparent contradiction in terms here.”—B. R. C.J s 

*> Ver. 10. [Treg. and Tisch. (8th Bd.) give ayytomr dyusr (without rwv) with ft. 0. P n etc.; B*. prefixes iw; 

(1859), Alf. read rmv kyyikmv witt A—B. R. 0.] 
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12 ceiveth the mark of his name. Here is the patience [endurance] of the saints : [,] 
here are they that [om. here* 1 are they that— ins. who] keep the commandments of 
God, and the faith of Jesus. 

d. Deliverance concerning the Godly. 

13 And I heard a voice from [ins. the] heaven saying unto me [om. unto nje]“, Write, 
Blessed are the dead which [who] die in the Lord from [om. from] henceforth: 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may [shall] rest 38 from their labours; and [for] 34 
their works do [om. do] follow [ins. with] them. 

3. The Three Angels of the Beginning Execution of the Final Judgment. 
cl The Judgmentf or Harvest, of the Earth itself. The Chief Harvest , or the Harvest of the Blessed. 

(Matt. ili. 12 a . Ch. xiii. 43.) 

14 And I looked [saw] and behold a white cloud, and upon the cloud one sat [sitting] 
like unto the [a] Son of man, having on [upon] his head a golden crown (aritpasov), 

15 and in his hand a sharp sickle. And another angel came [ins. forth] out of the 
temple, crying with a loud [great] voice to him that eat on [the one sitting upon] 
the cloud, Thrust in [Send forth ( nl'upov )] thy sickle, and reap: for the time 
[hour] is come for thee [om. for thee] 25 to reap; for the harvest of the earth is ripe 

16 [has become dry]. And he that sat on [the one sitting upon] the cloud thrust m 
‘cast (e)9edev)] his sickle on [upon] the earth; and the earth was reaped. 

b . The Harvest of Anger, or the Judgment upon the Wicked (Matt. iii. 12; ch. xiii. 42). 

17 And another angel came [m$. forth] out of the temple which is in [in*. the] heaven, 
lrt he also having a sharp sickle. And another angel came [ins. forth] put from [of] 

the altar, which had [om. which had—in*, having] 38 power [authority (Icotwa)] over 
[ins. the] fire ; and cried with a loud cry [great voice] to him that had [the one 
having] the sharp sickle, saying, Thrust m [Send forth] thy sharp sickle, and 
19 gather the clusters of the vine of the earth; for her grapes are 27 fully ripe. And 
the angel thrust in [cast] his sickle into [unto] the earth, and gathered the vine of 
the earth, and cast it [om. it] into the great 28 winepress of the wrath [anger] of God. 
20* And the winepress was trodden without the city, and blood came [ins. forth] out 
of the winepress, even [om. even] unto the horse [om. horse] bridles [ins. of the 
horses], by the space [or to the distance] of a thousand and six hundred furlongs 
[stadia]. 

4. Preparation , in Heaven , for the Judgment. 

Ch. XV. 1-8. 
a. The Ideal Preparation. 

1 And I saw another sign in [ins. the] heaven, great and marvellous, seven 
angels having the [om. the] seven last [om. last] plagues [ins, the last]; [,] for 

2 in them is filled up [finished] the*wrath [anger] 2 ® of God. 80 And I saw as it were 
a [ins. glassy] sea of glass [om. of glass] mingled with fire: and them that had 

® Ver. 11 The second &&* la unfounded. [Crtt. Edo. omit with ft. A. B*. 0. P. Vulg., etc.; It if given by 1. 7, etc.— 
ELR.C.1 

* Ver. 13. [Lech., Alf n Treg., Tlach^ omit pot with R. A. B*. 0. P. Am., Ftdd., etc.; Lange gives it with 1, 28,38, Clem ., 
e tc ■ ■ -X R. C.1 

* Ver. 13. [Crit. Eda. give drawaijoovTat w th X* A. C. (B*. and 1 also give foanafoovrai ); P. gives ivairavawvrau — 

EL R* CJ 

m Ver. 13. [Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.) give yap with R. A. 0. P. Vulg., etc.; Lange and Tisch. (1869) read U 
with B*.—B. R. a] 

* Ver. 15. Sot ie omitted by the best Oodd. [by R. A. B*. 0. P. Vnlg.—B. R. 0.1. 

* Ver. 18. The article 6 is omitted by R. B*. [P.j; the omission probably originated in an Incorrect exegetical appre¬ 
hension of the passage. [Alf., Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.), omit; Lach.. Lange, and Tisch. (1859) give it with A. C.—E. B. C.j 

* Ver. 18. The reading >)«poovr y arcu^vKij rrjt y^s, in acc. with B*., etc. The easier reading undoubtedly baa more 
anthorf ties in Its flavor. But why is this? The question is whether that which is difficult ia significant. [CriLBds. gene¬ 
rally give euro* at ora^vAai avrik, with R. A. C. P. 1, Vulg., etc.; Tisch. (1859) instead of avrifc reads ttjs yip with B*. 

7, etc.—*. R. CJ 

* Ver. 9. Tne remarkable readlngrbr yJyavi the most obvious explanation is that Amsfc is gen. commun. On the 

change of gender in the adjective see Winer, Be Wette, Dtlsterd. [The reading is supported by A. B*. C. P. 6, 8, etc.; R. 7, 
etc, give rfcv —1- R. C.] 

* Ch. XV. 1. [There are three words which in the E. V. are translated wrath: vis.: 0up<fc, as here; opyij, as In ver. 10; 
wapopyurp4e, which oocurs only in Eph. iv. 20. The Instances of the occurrence of the first two are as follows: 0vp.de: 
Lake fv. 28; Acts xlx. 28; Rom. il» 8 (indignation); 2 Cor. x ll. 20; Gal. v. 20; Ep*». Iv. 31; Col. iii. 8: Heb. xi. 27 ; Rev. xi i. 
12; xiv. 8,10,19; xv. 1,7; xvt 1,19 (Jtsrceness); xviiL 8; xlx. 15 (Jerceness); *OpyMatt. iiL 7; Mark iU. 5; Lute iii. 7 ; 
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gotten the victory [those conquering] over [from] the beast [wild-beast], and over 
[from] his image, and over his mark [ pm. and over his mark,] 51 and [and] over 
[from] the number of his name, stand [standing] on [or by] the [tna. glassy] sea of 

3 glass [om. of glass], having the [om. the]* 2 harps of God. And they sing the song of 
Moses the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, saying, Great ana marvellous 
are thy works, [tna. O] Lord [,] God Almighty [,the All-Ruler]; just and true are 

4 thy ways, thou King of Saints [am. saints— ins. the nations].** Who shall [or should]* 
not fear thee [om. thee]* 1 O Lord, and glorify* 4 thy name? for thou only art holy 
(J<nos)**: for all [ins. the] nations shall come and worship before thee; for thy judg¬ 
ments are made manifest [were manifested]. 

b. The Real Preparation .* Equipment qf the Angels of Judgment , or the Seven Angels with the 

Vials of Anger. 

5 And after that [these things] I looked [saw], and, behold, [om., behold 9 — ins. opened 
was] the temple of the tabernacle of the testimony [witness] in [ms. the] heaven was 

6 opened [om. was opened]: And the seven angels came out of [from] the temple, 
having [or that had] 30 the seven plagues, clothed in [ins. linen**] pure and [and] 
white [glistening] linen [om. linen], and having their breasts girded [girt around the 

7 breasts] with golden girdles. And one of the four beasts [living-beings] gave unto 
the seven angels seven golden via)s full of the wrath [anger] of God, who liveth for 

8 ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. And the temple was filled with smoke* 
from the glory of God, and from his power; and no man [one] was able to enter 
into the temple, till [until] the seven plagues of the seven angels were fulfilled 
[should be finished]. 


xxl. 23; John ill. 30; Rom. 1.18; IL 5 fhis\ 8; HI. 5 {vengeance); ir. 15: ▼. 9; tx. 22 (bis); xil. 19; xtii. 4, 5; Bph. ii. S; It. 
SI; v. 0; 0)1. ill. 6; S ; 1 Th«w. i. 10; ii. 10; v. 9; 1 Tim. ii. 8; Beb. lii. 11; It. S; J-is. L 19,20; R-v. Ti. 10,17; xL 

18; xir. 10 (iniufrvitim); xvi. 19; xix. 1ft. From a com; prison of th«ee passages, especially those in the Apocalypse, it 
will b**c *me tippirent that the laltor W th* in'ensir* of the former (see Lange in Rxpl. it Oxtail oo Ter. 10),—that ths 
effWts of are f>r the most part experienced in the present life; tfiose of opyf in the Hie to coma. In accordance with 

what he regirds as t»*« manifest design of the Spirit to distinguish between the otgectives of these terms, the Am. Ed. 
through >ut this translation renders the former by arvjer and the latter by wrath. It may be objected that thin change of 
the tr.uii'adon of fa/mo? involves a change in the formula Vial* of wrath that has become a household phrase. It may be 
answered that du* regird for the distinctions made by th* Ho!y Spirit requires a change here, or in the rendering of opyq; 
and the latter would require an alteration of the formulas—the wra'h of the Lntnb (ri. 16), the great day of His emit ivi. 
17), the Aeroeness of Uis wrath {%ri. 19 1 , the wrath of Almighty Uod, xix. 1ft.—It should be remarked that in the confortd 
translation of thev* terms tb« K. V. closely follows Luther's Version, as it generally dot* in other instances.—R. R- C.] 

Ver. 1. [The translation contemplated is as follows: u Seven angels having seven piagnes—the lost, /brim them is 
Smithed the anger of God.”—1. R. C l 

e\ Ver. 2. Omitted in ths best Codd. [Omitted by R. A. B*. G P.«, 7,14, Vnlg^ etc.; H Is given (see Tisch.) only bj 1, 

*5,30,79— K.R.G] 

■ Ver. 2. [Or it. RJs. omit ths article with R. A. G P.: It is given by B*. 2,7, etc. —B. R. C.] 

* Ver. 3. Two variations: of the jroar, of the saints. > Crit. Ris. give rir tOrim with R«. A. B*. P. 1,6,7, <fc; sir kyatr 
with!; R*. G 18. 95, Vnlg, <JG Fu’d^ rtr., read rmr ai**u>r. Alford judicionslT remarks: “The confusion has appareotly 
arisen from the similarity of AIONQN \jhpwv) and A1QNQN; but which was the original, it Is impossible, in the conflict 
of authorities, to decide.”—B. R. G] 

» Ver. 4. [The contraction here ta Irregular—the firs* verb being +ofhf0jj; the second, Sofia rec—B. R. G] 

» Ver. 4. without a*. [3o Grit. Eds. with A. B*. G P. 1,12, etc ., Am^ Fuldj f, 7, CL, ste, sutyoia <re; R- plsers 

it before oi* ^ofl.—K! R.G] 

Ver. 4. tVit. Eds. give mot with R. A. G P. 1. etc.; B*. •» 7, 8, read anaot.—R. R. G1 
r Ver. 5. [ the iftov is supported only by Yulg., Oop., fVat, Br.; Grit. Eds. omit with R. A.B*. C. P.1, flyr^AruL, Jtk, 

etc. —E. R. GJ 

*• Ver. 0. [Lange and Tisch. read oi ^orm with A. G, dt; R B*. 1, Re, omit as; AIL brackets, Tng. marks with •- 

—B. R. gj 

» Ver. A CVxid. A G, etc. f.4m^ FnW.l give the difficult reading klOov; R. B* [P. Vnlg. CM.J support the Rec. [Ianc«, 
Alt, Tnch M give At roe; Lach. and Treg. Atflor.— E. R. G] 

«> Ver. 8. Kawrov without ea tov, according to R. A. G [P.J. [So Crit. Bda. generally; Tisch. (1859) prefixed 4c tot 
with B* — EL R, C.J 


KXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The fandamentel idea of the whole section. 
chs. xiv.-xv., is the End-Judgment in its general 
form —the same Judgment which subsequently 
branches into the three special judgments upon Baby- 
Ion, the Beast, and &ifaw hiimcig' in conjunction with 
Gog and Magog. The fuDdsmenUi idee of this 
Jirst division [che, xiv., xv.l of our section is 
the ^rvpurdfion of the End-Judgment, or the 
judgment of the Vials of Anger,* in Heaven. Be- 

* [For ths employment of this term rather than wrath see 
Tut. anp dua (Note 29) on ch. xv. L la consequence of 


cause this great judgment brings about the final 
decision, it is preceded by a very great and so¬ 
lemn preparation in Heaven, the description of 
which runs through two chapters, the judgments 
then being executed upon the earth itself, in swift 
succession, by the outpouring of the Vials of Anger 
(ch. xvi.). Thus, this heavenly proleptieal oele- 
bration of the End-judgment is analogous to the 


thn confusion of Svjufc and hpy 4 In the accepted Version, ths 
same confusion exists in th- language of German, as in that 
of Bogl'sh-speaking. Theologians. As tfa* German Zen, 
like the KngiUb wrath, is nn t to translate both them words: 
and as it is capable of being rendered by both anger sod 
wrath, ibe Am. Ed. takes the liberty of using the one or ths 
other of tbe-e English words according as the reference is to 
or spyv.—E. R. G] 
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great proleptical celebration of the Seven Seals 
of world-history in chs. iv. and y. 

The angtr of God is the manifestation of His 
love in the forth-going and predominancy of His 
righteousness unto judgment. God's anger or¬ 
dains death as a punishment for sin—as a reac¬ 
tion against the spiritual death of man, continuous 
disobedience or germinant apostasy (comp, the art. 
Zorn [anger, wrath] in Herzog's Real-Encyklo - 
padu). And inasmuch as anger impels apostasy, 
or hardening, which is but another form of apos¬ 
tasy, to a crisis, it conducts to eternal death 
through spiritual death —u it manifests itself 
in judgment. 

But as the yery first manifestation of anger 
was but the climax of a rhythmical succession 
of chastisements under the reign of long-suffer¬ 
ing (Rom. it 4, 5), so also the true anger- [or 
wrath-] period, the great drfy of anger [or 
WT&th], appears in a succession of constant aug¬ 
mentations. 

Great, however, though the anger-judgments 
may be, so that they wear the aspect of endless 
and nameless darknesses—as, e. g.. in the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem, in the fall of Constanti¬ 
nople,—before God they are weighed and mea¬ 
sured, and their measure and operation are ap¬ 
pointed them by God's faithfulness. Thus, 
anger is contained in golden vials; it is so scrupu¬ 
lously prepared in Heaven, so pondered over, 
so permeated by the Divine Intelligence, that, as 
a heroic act of Divine reason, it embodies in it¬ 
self precisely the opposite to wlmt is described 
in the heathen pictures of the envy of the gods, 
and the might of destiny. Our remarks hold 
good especially in regard to the moderation and 
limitation of the anger-judgments for the right¬ 
eous, who are oftentimes externally exposed to 
the same tempests as the godless—in regard to 
the cutting short of the troublous days, as the 
Lord expresses it (see Comm, on Matthew xxiv. 
22 ); they are, however, also applicable to the 
operation of judgment in general. 

As these Anger-Vials are, on the one hand, 
akin to the Trumpets, and unmistakably paral¬ 
lel with them (see Int. t p. 86), they form, on the 
other hand, an antithesis to them, in that the 
Trumpets are predominantly exhibited in the 
light of judgments in order to awakening (see 
ch. xi. 13), whilst the Vials of anger generally' 
operate as judgments of hardening (see ch. xvi. 

9 , 11 ). 

The first great vision* in the Heaven-picture of 
the endof the world is the throng of the elect 
centre of the Church Triumphant, representa¬ 
tive of the Church Triumphant itself. The 
scene is on Mount Zion. That Mount Zion can 
neither be situate in Heaven, nor be geographi¬ 
cally understood of the eminenoe on which the 
Temple stood in Jerusalem, is evident from the 
symbolical import of the expression. Accord¬ 
ingly. Mount Zion is the real State of God, in 
its consummation. The heavenly appearanoe, 
ch. i. 12, becomes, ch. iv. 2, the sphere of the 
heavenly Throne. In ch. vii. 9, the Church Tri¬ 
umphant is depicted in the process of its growth. 
Here we have the pieture of its preliminary 
spiritual consummation. It is still, however, to 
be conceived of as in the sphere of the beyond , 
for only in ch. xxi. is the union between the 


Christian further and hither shores consummated 
in the descent of the heavenly Jerusalem, as the 
City of God, upon the earth. Then, and not till 
then, the complete pneumatico-corporeal trans¬ 
figuration of the world, and the real resurrec¬ 
tion, are declared. The spiritual consummation 
of the Churoh, however, is declared in this 
earlier passage—its blessed, secure position 
above the anger judgments now about to break 
upon the earth. The centre of the picture is 
formed by the Lamb. He is surrounded by 
144,000 elect souls. To the query as to whether 
these are the same souls that appear as sealed 
ones in ch. vii., we wfould answer: First, that 
the crisis of trial lies before those sealed ones, 
whilst these who surround the Lamb have passed 
it, and are, to the triumphant prophetic gaze, 
perfected ones, the centre, therefore, of the in¬ 
numerable throng of ch. vii. 9. Secondly, the 
symbolical import of the number 144,000 must 
be carefully regarded in this passage also. We 
need not, therefore, press the inquiry as to the 
identity of the two bands as individuals, but 
may regard ,as established their identity as a 
whole; inasmuch as the sealed elect of this 
world must also appear in the other world as per¬ 
fected elect ones. The companions of the Lamb, 
therefore, are the complete number of the centre 
of the blessed, representing the entire Church 
Triumphant.* They have the Name of Christ 
and the Name of the Father written on their 
foreheads, t. e., they are perfected confessors, 
and lienee not such as think they must obscure 
the Name. of the Father by the Name of the 
Lamb; nor are they such as act in a converse 
manner. That the Seer intended to represent 
this throng ns composed exclusively of Jews is 
an utterly ridiculous assumption, from begin¬ 
ning to end. It is, however, particularly ridi¬ 
culous when the designation of them as virgins 
is literally understood of celibacy, and the cli¬ 
max of absurdity is reached with the explana¬ 
tory citation of the Old Testament provision, in 
accordance with which sexual intercourse ren¬ 
dered unclean for a time. For marriage itself 
was so far from being represented in the Old 
Testament os defiling, that, on the contrary, the 
greatest promises were attached to it. Even 
Mary, the Mother of our Lord, was obliged to 
pass through a legal purification, and the Apostle 
Peter was married. To attribute such a view 
as the above to the writer of the Apocalypse is 
to regard him as a dualistic ascetic. Even the 
Patriarchs and Prophets would, on this ground, 
be excluded from the number of the elect by this 
supposed Judaist or Judaizing non-Judaist —for 
the historical interpretatiqn advances even to 
the latter conception of the Apocalyptist. 

This great optical wonder is followed by a 
great auricular wonder. The new song of the 
consummation of the Church Triumphant 
bursts, in a grand harmony, from Heaven. 
It sounds like the roar of many water #, for 
it is the united praise offered to God by the 
redeemed peoples. It sounds like a great 
thunder , for it is the completed, world-re¬ 
freshing revelation of God. it sounds like the 
harping of harpers , for all true art has entered 


• [See Add. Not*, p. 198.—B. B. 0.] 
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into the service of the holy. And they tiny a 
new eony. These words seem to relate primarily 
to the harpers, for it is declared that they sing 
it before the Throne, before the four Life-shapes 
and before the Elders. The song, however, is 
not their property; it i9 given to them as the per¬ 
fect blossom of revelation; hence it is also new 
—a marvel of song, which has never before 
been. We must not overlook the fact that the 
new song, like the State of Qod, passes through 
different stages of development before attaining 
to perfection ; see chs. v. 9; xiv. 3; xv. 3; xix. 
6 (comp. Ex. xv.; Ps. xcvi. 1). Even the 144,000 
elect must learn the song, and they alone can 
learn it, because it presupposes the entire depth 
and circuit of their experience and the whole 
state of their being “bought from the.earth.” 

They have not defiled themselves with women. It 
is manifest that this can be understood only sym¬ 
bolically, for virgins are spoken of. * The symbol, 
however, does not consist of women themselves, 
but of defilement with women , by which defilement 
the women themselves are more particularly 
characterized (Prov. ix. 13). That illicit inter¬ 
course is here referred to, and not marriage, 
may be understood as a matter of course, in a 
Book which closes with the Bridal of the Lamb. 
The Biblical representation of idolatry and 
apostasy under the figure of harlotry is familiar 
to all readers of the Sacred Writings, and the 
idea referred to is the more obvious here, since 
immediately before the great apostasy has, been 
depicted. The doing of these virgin souls was, 
however, founded upon their being * As virgins , 
they have also kept themselves pure from all fa¬ 
naticism and party-spirit in their piety, for both 
these forms of the defilement of piety are also, 
in particular, very fatal forms of subtile idola¬ 
try. Their virginity is expressed in the fact 
that they follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth 

follow Him, therefore, in all His historical 
and heavenly movements and advances, and fol¬ 
low pnly Him. Absolute, pure obedience *in ab¬ 
solute, pure trust, is the sign that they are 
bought from among men as first-fruits (see Comm, 
on James i. 18) unto Ood and the Lamb. As, 
however, the consummation of their eleotness 
was based upon redemptive grace, evidence of 
that electness was given, above all, in the charac¬ 
teristics of uprightness (Prov. ii. 7 ; EccL vii. 
8 ) and veracity. Grotius rightly makes mention 
of the fact that all idolatry is infected with false¬ 
hood (John iii. 21). The fact that they should 
not be represented as sinless and having no 
need of redemption, is manifest from the decla¬ 
ration concerning them, that they stand before 
the Lamb, that they are bought, and that no 
falsehood was found in their mouth—no species 
of untruthfulness—and that they Btand as, in 
every respect, wholly perfected, blameless —as 
is expressly affirmed—before the Throne of God. 
* After this exhibition of the security of the 
whole blessed Kingdom of God, the announce¬ 
ment of the Judgment may be made. This Judg¬ 
ment has three sides: 

First, it is, for the righteous, final redemption; 
hence, its proclamation as an everlasting gospel, 


* Schiller: Oemelne Na'urm zaMen mil dem was sit 
than, edle mil dem was sis eind. 


the eschatological gospel of the final curryda, 
through the judgment, to eternal blessedness and 
well-being ( [Heil] Matt. xxv. ; Luke xxi. 281. 
This gospel is proclaimed to all who sit on the 
earth, all who are most firmly attached to earth 
(ver. 6), before the coming of the Judgment it¬ 
self ; and the proclamation is conjoined with an 
admonition to voluntary self-humiliation before 
God, Who is here pertinently designated as the 
Creator, the Cause and Lord of all things and 
particularly also, as the Author of the fountains 
of waters , i. e., all original geniuses. 

The Judgment is, secondly, for the world ripe 
unto perdition, an actual fall into perdition. 
Hence the proclamation : Fallen, fallen is Baby¬ 
lon the great! Be it here observed that in this 
passage it i9 not Babylon in the narrower sense 
of the word, to which reference is had, as in ch. 
xvii. As in Genesis, oh. i., water is at first 
spoken of in the most general Bense, then in a 
special sense, and finally in the most special 
sense, so here by Babylon the whole ungodly 
Anti-christianized world is intended. At the 
outpouring of the seventh Vial of anger, this 
ungodly and Antichristian world, represented by 
Babylon, is divided into three parts (ch. xvl 
19), when the general Judgment branches 
into the three special judgments: upon the 
Harlot, or Babylon in the narrower sense; upon 
the Beast; and upon Gog and M&xog under the 
leadership of Satan. Concerning the more gene¬ 
ral Babylon which has, undoubtedly, for a con¬ 
siderable time had its culmination-point in the 
more special Babylon, it is declared: She gave 
all the nations [heathen, Gentiles] to dritk of 
the wine of the anger [or rage] * of her fornication. 
Antichristianity is a unitous evil mock-growth, 
which has twined its stifling tendrils throughout 
humanity, as, on the other hand, the tree of the 
Kingdom of God has pushed its holy roots 
throughout the same. The wine of the anger of 
fornioation is only materially identical with the 
anger of God (see oh. xi. 18); in a formal point 
of view it forms an antithesis thereto. The 
wine of the anger of fornication is, as sin, pas¬ 
sionate, riotous intoxication in apostasy; as a 
judgment, it is also the wine of the wrath of 
God, the mind-deranging operation of the death- 
judgments of God. 

Finally, the judgment consists, in the third 
place, of the sentence which interprets the facts. 
Thus the actual separation of the sheep and the 
goats (Matt. xxv.) precedes the sentence passed 
upon them. The sentence of the Angel is condi¬ 
tioned as follows: If any one worshippeth the Wild- 
beast and his image , and receiveth his mark on his 
forehead or on his hand . The one implies the other: 
recognition of the power of the Beast, and ap¬ 
propriation of the false idea of the system, tb&- 
cratic or practical testimony. The sentence » 
as follows : he incurs the internal judgment of 
having to drink of the wine of the anger [or 
wrath] of Ood —deadly derangement of the mind; 
this is a wine mingled, i. e., here poured out (pre¬ 
sented, credent f ) unmixed [olvog KtKepdaptvog d spa- 
ro?].f as the strongest and most intoxicating 


* [See Text, ajcd Gun. under ch. xiv. 8, note lft.—h. 

R.CJ 

f [See. Text, and Gram, under ch. xiv. 10, note 1&—K. 
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beverage, in the cup. the self-limiting decree, of 
Hiswrath [ 6 /)///]. The external Local result is as fol¬ 
lows : he shall be tormented with fire and brimstone 
in the presence of holy angels and in the pre¬ 
sence of the Lamb . The outward and apparent 
form of the Judgment is fiery self-consumption 
in the ever affluent new elements of fiery irrita¬ 
tion. For as, to the righteous, every affluent ex¬ 
perience is transformed into the gentle oil of 
the Spirit, so, to the wicked, every experience be¬ 
comes brimstone—fuel for his passion. The tem¬ 
poral result of the Judgment is as follows: the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth into ages of ages. 
Smoke rises from fire; not, however, from a 
clear fire, but from that which is hemmed in and 
dim. Here, doubtless, the fire of hate . is par¬ 
ticularly referred to—fanatical passionateness 
in apostasy. Hence it is further declared: they 
have not rest by day and by night; this they have 
not, not in a good sense (ch. iv. 8 ), but in a bad 
sense, as demonio beings, and the true causality 
thereof lies in their very apostasy ;—the context 
is: who worship the wild-beast and his image , and 
if any one receiteth the mark of his name. The fact 
that the condition of damnation can continue 
into the ages denotes, indubitably, the temporal 
immensity of that condition, but is also, at the 
same time, expressive of seonio figurations and 
alterations of it. 

At the close of this sentence, we again en¬ 
counter the saying of ch. xiii. 10 , amplified by 
the declaration that the patience [ endurance ] of 
the saints is also evidenced in keeping the com¬ 
mandments of Qod; their faith, meanwhile, ap¬ 
pearing as a faith in Jesus. Only through this 
patience or endurance can a man escape that 
sentence of eeonic fiery death. Here also, as in 
ch. xiii. 10, this spirit of blessed calm forms a 
contrast to the fire-smoke of the restless (Is. 
xlviii. 22). Here again the Seer significantly 
insists upon the fact that a vital veneration of 
Qod and faith in Jesus necessarily accompany 
each other. 

The sentence unto damnation is now con¬ 
trasted with the sentence unto blessedness . But 
why does not the Angel give utterance to the 
latter, and not a voice from Heaven f We might 
reply, because the experience of the celestial 
blessedness of proven Christians passes the ex¬ 
perience of Angels. According to the context, 
this beatitude is pronounced by the Spirit , «. e., 
the Spirit of the Church Triumphant; He, 
therefore, gives utterance to a testimony of di¬ 
rect experience. The beatitude of the blessed 
dead is, however, specially signalized, and com¬ 
mended, as it were, as an inscription for grave¬ 
stones, with the command: Write. Although 
this precious sentence (ver. 13) holds good for 
all times— blessed are the dead, etc. —it is of par¬ 
ticular moment when regarded in its bearing 
upon the last times. Then are the dying, who 
die in the Lord as they have lived in Him, to be 
accounted particularly blessed, because they are 
taken away from the storm of the last days (see 
Is. lvii. 1 ). 

We, therefore, interpret airdprt in the follow¬ 
ing sense: Such are henceforth peculiarly 
blessed, because they attain unto rest from their 
sore conflicts, whilst the blessing of their works, 
and also their perfected vocation to ideal acti¬ 


vity, accompany them into the Church Tri¬ 
umphant. 

Before passing to a consideration of the three 
Angels of the beginning execution of the End- 
Judgment, we must" examine the relation of 
these three Angels to the preceding three Angels 
of the announcement of Judgment. • It is natural 
to suppose that the first three Angels form an 
organic totality (d/.Xof ver. 16, dA/.of ver. 17, 
dAAof ver. 18, akin to erepoQ, 1 Cor. 

xii. 10 ), and not that an abstract series of other 
and still other Angels is cited. The second an¬ 
gelic triad, then, corresponds to the first, and 
the following scheme is formed : 

A. The Announcement op the End. The 
Lamb standing on Mount Zion (ver. 1). 

1. The a?.hog &yye?.oc, the proclaimer of the 
everlasting Qospel, or the Gospel of eternity 
(ver. 6 ). 

2. The dA^oc debrepo$ dyyf^of, as the pro¬ 
claimer of the decided fall of Babylon the Great 
(ver. 8 ). 

8 . The &7i?.oc &yye?.oc rpiroc, the proclaimer of 
the judgment upon the worshippers of the Beast 
(ver. 9). 

4. The voice from Heaven: Proclamation of 
the blessedness of the dead who die in the Lord. 

B. The Accomplishment of the End. Ap¬ 
pearance of the Form of the Son of Man 
on the White Cloud (ver. 14). 

1 . The dX/.of dyyeXof, issuing out of the Temple, 
proclaiming the hour of the Judgment (the be¬ 
ginning of the entire Judgment) as a judgment 
upon Babylon (ver. 16). 

2. The byyeko^, issuing out of the Tem¬ 

ple in Heaven, with the sharp sickle for the con¬ 
summation of the harvest (ver. 17). 

8 . The dXAof hyye%o$, ver. 18, issuing from 
the Altar, having power over the fire of sacrifice 
—who challenges the preceding Angel to tho 
completion of the End-Judgment, as thnt Angel 
(ver. 16) had in his turn challenged the form of 
the Spn of Man (ver. 14). 

We, therefore, distinguish the group of the 
proclamation of Judgment (A) and that of the exe¬ 
cution of Judgment (B). Tne former is under 
the dominion of the Lamb, Who stands fast for¬ 
ever on Mount Zion as the Head of the Church' 
Triumphant; the latter group is under the do¬ 
minion of the form of the Son of Man on the 
white cloud, with the crown upon His head, and 
in His hand the sharp harvest-sickle—under the 
Christ, therefore, as He comes for Judgment upon 
the world (Matt. xxvi. 64 ; comp. Dan. vii.). 

With the first Angel, who has proclaimed the 
eternal Gospel, i. e., the Gospel of a blessed 
eternity, the final ourrjpia (ver. 6 ), corresponds 
the first Angel of execution , in that he notifies 
the Son of Man of the hour or time of harvest, 
and summons Him to the harvest; whereupon, 
He Who sits upon the cloud, casts His sickle 
upon the earth and reaps the earth. This har¬ 
vest (ver. 16) is, without doubt, the harvest of 
the wheat (Matt. iii. 12; xiii. 89), with which 
the Parousia begins (Matt. xxiv. 31), correspond¬ 
ing to the Gospel of ihe final redemption, and to 
be distinguished from the harvest of judgment 
(vers. 19, 20). Distinctive marks: The Angel 
of ver. 16 goes forth from the Temple, i. e., the 
ideal Temple of the ripened Church of God, for 
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the ripeness of God's Church for redemption is 
the sign of the ripeness of the world for judg¬ 
ment; this Angel is the symbol of the decree of 
the Father (Acts i. 7). Again, this first harvest 
is called simply the harvest of the earth; it begins 
with Christ, as the Judge of the world, oasting 
His sickle from the cloud to the earth-Uhat is, 
with the commencement of His Parousia itself. 
Here, therefore, the earth which is reaped, is to be 
understood in the more speoial sense of the term. 

With the second Angel of proclamation, who 
cries out: Fallen is Babylon (ver. 8), corre¬ 
sponds the second Angel of execution (ver. 17). 
This latter Angel issues forth from the Temple 
of Heaven , for the judgment unto judgment is 
based entirely upon the objective sentence of Di¬ 
vine Righteousness, which decides when the in¬ 
ternal corruptness [ Verderhenl of the world must 
find its judgment m external ruin [ Verderben]. 
Even this Angel of judgment, however (who 
bears a similarity to the import of Michael, the 
judging Christ), receives the summons to the 
execution of judgment from another Angel, the 
third Angel of execution. This Angel issues 
from the Altar; he has authority over the fire. 
This is what qualifies him to oall for the fire of 
judgment. For every little flame, every fire of 
sacrifice, has been a pre-exhibition of the great 
sacrificial burning at the end of the world. 
Thus with the third Angel of proclamation (ver. 
9), who announced that law of the Kingdom in 
aocordanoe with which the sentence of damna¬ 
tion (vers. 9-11) and the Judgment , as a judgment 
of fire, ensue, corresponds the Angel of the actual 
fiery Judgment, whose world-historic prefigura¬ 
tion is sacrifice. 

We scarcely need mention that this double 
angelic triad forms a group of symbolical 
figures; in which the first triad belongs more 
to the economy of Christ, and the second more 
to the economy of the Father. 

It may appear particularly remarkable that 
the harvest of judgment is represented as a 
gathering of the vine —the vine thus, apparently, 
having an entirely different import here from 
that assigned it John xv. 1. It might here be 
suggested that all Antichristianity will be a 
corrupt and apostate Christianity. There is, 
however, another motive which lies at the door, 
viz., that of conforming the entire picture to the 
central idea of the wine-press, Is. lxiii. The 
wine-press of wrath or deadly judgment brings 
with it the retribution for the great blood-guilti¬ 
ness of the world's history—especially as mani¬ 
fested in the history of the martyrs ;—this re¬ 
tribution is exhibited in the mighty river of 
blood in which, at\he end of the world, the life 
of the old humanity pours forth. The treading 
of the wine-press is accomplished without the 
city ;* an antithesis by which only the City sim¬ 
ple, the City of God, can be intended. The 
depth of the river of blood is indicated by the 
declaration that it reaches to the reins [Z'dgeV\ 
of the horses —not to the bits [Zaiime , German 
Version], for in that case the horses would 
necessarily sink. It is with difficulty, therefore, 


* [Hay there not be an allusion to the fact that the cruci¬ 
fixion of Christ, in which the sin and, par rxcrU*ncr, the 
blood-guiltiness of the world culminated, took place without 
the city t —Te.J 


that the horses of world-development (oh. vi. 
2 ; xix. 14) can labor through this stream; it is 
only through a great erisis that the new world 
issues from the old. The bloody stream itself 
overspreads 1000 stadia, the symbol of an aeon, 
by the spaee of. 600 stadia, by which an im¬ 
mense extent of farther suffering is indicated. 

In ch. xv. is represented the preparation of this 
Judgment which is about to be executed through 
the medium of the Vials of Anger. It might be 
conjeotured that the Earth-picture of thfc Anger- 
Vials would begin here, but individual traits 
are against such a supposition—-especially the 
festival-keeping on the crystal sea. First, then, 
the Seer beholds another sign in Heaven , the 
seven Angels with the last seven plagues , or 
judgment-strokes, with which the anger of God 
shall be filled up. Again, however, the vision 
must strengthen the courage of the faithful; the 
description of the terrible angelic forms is there¬ 
fore preceded by a picture of the celebration 
of the Judgment in the congregation of the 
blessed. The glassy sea is here, as in an 
earlier passage [chap. iv. 6 ], the completed 
history of the peoples as a history of sal¬ 
vation, sub specie setemi, translumined by the 
Spirit of God; Divinely still and transparent, 
and Divinely moved. Here, however, it is 
mingled with the appearance of fire (see p. 84); 
for this new world-form has passed through the 
sacrificial fire as well as through the fire of the 
universal judgment; moreover, the reflection of 
the Vials of anger falls upon the crystal splendor 
of this sea. Hence, the blessed are here desig¬ 
nated as victore over the Beast. Their victory 
is detailed. They have vanquished not only the 
temptation of the Beast, but also the temptation 
of his Image, the temptation of his mark, the 
Antichristian symbol; aye, they have overoome 
even the temptation to a ©overt [ver&iuiri] re¬ 
cognition of him by the assumption of the \‘mem¬ 
ber of his name in a restless pursuit of vanity. 
And now they all have harps ; harps of God, as 
Divinely inspired singers and players. The new 
song which they sing is now called the song of 
Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb . Of the two Bongs, the song of the typi¬ 
cal redemption (Ex. xv.) and the song of the 
real redemption, ono unitous, grand anthem of 
redemption is born. Even the Law is, in the 
light of the oonsummation, glorified into a phase 
of the Gospel; and it is also, in spiritual forms, 
its very Bell'glorified, elevated—and, by being ele¬ 
vated, in a sense abrogated \aufgehoben\-— trans¬ 
muted into celestial custom (Matt. v.). This song 
has reference to the imminent final Judgment from 
which they, through the redemption, have 
escaped, as Israel escaped from the pursuit of 
Pharaoh. Henoe, mention is first made of the 
great wonders of God, particularly as manifest 
in His conduct of the Final Judgment. Hence, 
God is again magnified as the AU-Ruler [Oaa- 
roKpdnjp]* and His ways , in particular,—His 
government and providences [Fuhrungen and 
Fugungen=lending8 and joinings]—are extolled 
as righteous and true; as righteous in His 
world-historic retribution—as true in His final 
fulfillment of all prophecies and threats. Thus 


• [Seoonp.M.—E.K.C.] 
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He approves Himself the essential King of the 
nation* (not simply of the taints , after the 
scantily attested reading).* Thus the worship 
of the true fear of God appertains to Him at 
the end of days as muoh as, and still more than, 
in the days of the Old Covenant, for this fear is 
fundamentally diverse from the fear which is 
east out by perfeot love. The supreme reason 
for this worship is expressed in the words : He 
only is holy —words declaratory of the Absolute 
Personality, not merely as a negation of all im¬ 
personal conduct, but also as the. Founder and 
Awakener of the Personal Kingdom of Love, in 
Whose almighty traction of love all nations 
[Hdden, heathen, Gentiles] shall come and wor¬ 
ship before Him after they have beheld the grand 
manifestation of His judgments. These words 
point to a great oonversion, to take place amidst 
the development of the world’s judgment. 

After this pre-celebration of the Judgment of 
Anger, the Seer, with new amazement (ver. 6 ), 
beholds the equipment of the seven Angels for 
the execution of the Judgment. The scene 
opens with the opening of the Temple of the 
Tabernacle of the Witness, t. «., the Ark of the 
Covenant—the Holy of Holies, therefore. There 
the holy Law reposes, which has testified the 
will of God to the nations; thence, therefore, 
perfect retribution proceeds, as a punitory pro¬ 
vidence which itself bears the mark of the Holy 
of Holies, and hence is to be regarded entirely 
as a providence in order to the protection of 
personal life. 

This providenoe issues from the Holy of Holies, 
under the guidance of the seven Angels who are 
to execute the seven last plagues. These Angels 
themselves appear as highly consecrate spirits, 
clothed with pure t glistening (or pearl-beset ?f) 
linen , for they accomplish the deliverances of 
supreme trnth and righteousness solely, in exe¬ 
cuting the sentence of the anger of God ; they 
are no mediums for the outflowing* of dark and 
unfree passion, no ministers of blind and sense- 
lees fate-strokes. Henoe they are also girded as 
for a festal celebration, about the breast —not as 
for labor, about the loins; they are girded with ( 
golden girdles , the signs of Divine strength, self- 
determination, and bound-abiding faithfulness. 

The s,even Vials of Anger are given to the 
Angels by one of the four Life-shapes. Here it 
is particularly manifest that these Life-shapes 
cannot be regarded assy mbolical forms of oreature 
life J They stand between God and these high 
Angels—who may not, indeed, be identified with 
the Arohangels~and receive the Vials, which 
are full of the anger of God. One of them dis¬ 
tributes the Vials; greater explicitness is not 
accorded to the vision—hence it would be mere 
guess-work were we to conjecture that the Lion 
was the recipient and distributer of the Vials. 

Why do we here find the expression: Who liveth 
into the ages of the agesf The domination of 
God’s wrath in inflictions of death is conditioned 
by this life. The manifestation of absolute Life 
is a decree of death to obstinate sinners. 


* [See Text, axd Gkaxx. under ch. xr. 3, note 88.— 
B. IL C.l . 

t On the rending AtSor, see DUsterd. [See also Txxt.axd 
eiuui^K. R. C.] 

X [dee Ann. Nora on pp. 161 sq.—B. R. G.] 


I Furthermore, God withdraws Himself from 
human view as an angry God. Thenoe- 
forth the Temple was filled with smoke from 
the glory of Qod , so that none could go into 
the Temple until the seven plagues were 
fulfilled. This phenomenon cannot be resolved 
into the more general faot that the glory of God 
veils itself in the pillar of cloud or in a pillar 
of smoke (Ex. xl. 84; 1 Kings viii. 10; Matt, 
xvii. 6), although it is connected with that faot. 
For the Temple was not previously filled with 
smoke, to the eye of the Seer ; he has even had 
a mysteriously expressed sight of God. But as 
God, as the Holy One, in general conoeals Him¬ 
self from the gaze of sinful man, so this is espe¬ 
cially the case in His judgments. 44 He made the 
darkness about Him His covering—His pavilion 
round about Him dark waters [ Wassemaehh, 
clouds upon clouds,” Ps. xviii. 11. Thus He 
covers Himself when He comes with terrors 
upon His enemies. For the Prophet Isaiah also 
(Is. vi.), the Temple in which he has seen the 
glory of Jehovah,' afterwards becomes filled 
with smoke; a sign that this Temple should be 
burnt, but also an expression of the fact that 
God is, for the human eye, hidden most in His 
judgments, most difficult of comprehension 
therein. That affectionate and familiar bold¬ 
ness which seeks an immediate access into the 
Temple, to God, shrinks back amid the thunders 
of majesty; nevertheless, the Mercy-seat is set 
up in front of the Temple in the person of Jesus 
Christ for all in the whole world who seek for 
refuge (Rom. iii.). 

[abstract or views, *to.] 

By the American Editor. 

[Elliott :* Ch. xiv. 1-5, is parallel with chs. 
xii., xiii., and presents a view of the true Church 
gathered around the true Christ (the Lamb — 
standing , not yet enthroned)—in antithesis with 
the merely nominal Church gathered around the 
enthroned Antichrist, as set forth in those chap¬ 
ters ; vers. 2, 8, mark a progression in their 
condition—they refer to the Reformation;—the 
harpers are the rejoicing members of the churches 
of the Reformation; the voice of many waters and 
of a great thunder implies the uniting of both na¬ 
tions and princes in their rejoicing; the new song , 
the song of the Reformation, as set forth by Lu¬ 
ther : 44 Learn to know Christ, Christ crucified, 
Christ come down from Heaven to dwell with 
sinners! Learn to sing the New Song, Thou 
Jesus art my righteousness ; l am Thy sin ; Thou 
hast taken on Thyself what was mine; Thou hast 

given me what is Thine.” -Vers. 6-8 are parallel 

with chs. xv., xvi. 1-14 (xi. 15-19), and set 
forth the missionary advance of the true Church 
throughout the Era predicted in those passages 

(see on p. 296 ).-Vers. 9-20 are connected 

with ch. xvi. 16 to the end of the Apocalypse 
(see on p. 297 ). 


* [There Is considerable complex!ry in the last part of El¬ 
liott’s great work. The whole of chs. xll.-xlv. he regards as 
a connected revelation written on the outside of the Roll, 
and presenting a revelation parallel wlrh that presented In 
the other portions of the Apocalypse (inside written) to the 
close of ch. xix. (see ch. v. 1). Chs. xll.-xlv. 5, he regards as 
extending to what he styles the primary end of the period of 
1260 days, about A. D., 1789-93 (see p. 260); ch. xiv. 6-8, and 
9-20, as above.—B. B. O.J 
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Barnes : Cb. xiv. contains a succession of 
symbolical representations, designed to comfort 
those exposed to the troublous events of chs. 
xii., xiii., by showing the ultimate result of those 
events: There is represented by the vision of 
(1) vers. 1-5, the character and final triumph 
of all the redeemed; (2) vers. 6, 7, that the 
gospel will be preached among all nations, and 
that as indicating the .near approach of the con* 
summation ; (3) ver. 8, the destruction of Anti- 
Christian, Papal Rome ; (4) vers. 9-12, the cer¬ 
tain and final destruction of all the upholders of 
that power; (5) ver. 13, the blessednessof all who 
die in the Lord; (6) vers. 14-20, the final over¬ 
throw of all the enemies of the Church; the Aar- 
vest representing the righteous to be gathered into 
the Kingdom ; the vintage, the wicked to be de¬ 
stroyed.-Ch. xv. commences the statement of 

the manner in which the pledges of the pre¬ 
ceding chapter would be accomplished, which 
statement is pursued through the subsequent 
chapters, giving iu detail what is here promised 
in a general manner—it “ is merely introductory 
to what follows, . . . and designed to intro¬ 
duce the account of those judgments with suita¬ 
ble circumstances of solemnity.” 

Stuart: “The combination of three such 
powerful enemies against Christianity (the Dra - 
gon , Satan [p. 240] ; the Firet Beast, Pagan 
Rome; the Second , the Pagan Priesthood [p. 
261]), was in itself of fearful import. ... To 
animate the courage, however, of this noble lit¬ 
tle band (of Christians), the writer arrests the 
progress of action in the great drama, in order 
to hold out the symbols of ultimate and certain 
victory: Symbol First is of the Lamb (Christ) on 
the earthly Zion, surrounded by His 144,000 
sealed ones—not forces to be employed against 
enemies, but trophies of victory.already achieved; 
Second , consists of a triplex series of proclama¬ 
tions of (a) the ultimate and certain spread of 
the gospel throughout the whole world, vers. 6, 
7, (b) the absolute and certain fall of mystical 
Babylon (heathen Rome), ver. 8, (c) the awful 
punishment that awaits the followers of the 
Beast; Third, is constituted of a triplex series 
of actions —(a) the reaping, vers. 14-16 (the har¬ 
vest which is ripe, the enemies of the Church 
whose wickedness is consummated), (b) the 
gathering , vers. 17-19 (also the wicked), (e) the 

treading of the wine-press, ver. 20.*-Ch. xv. 

A Heaven- scene preceding the infliction of the 
seven last 'plagues: the martyrs around the 
Throne sing the song of anticipative triumph, 
and praise the justice of God as about to be dis¬ 
played in the overthrow of the Beast, vers. 2- 
4; the • smoke preventing the entrance of any one 
into the Temple , ver. 8, indicates that no one is 
permitted to intercede for those about to be pun¬ 
ished, and consequently, thAt their punishment 
is certain and inevitable. 

Wordsworth : Ch. xiv. 1-5. This vision re¬ 
veals that, although during the sway of the Beast 
many would fall from the faith, yet the true Ca¬ 
tholic Apostolio Church of Christ (the 144,000— 
the number of completeness and union in the true 
doctrine and discipline of Christ, as preached by 


4 [The above sums to be the division contemplated bj 
fitnart.—£. E. C.] 


the twelve Apostles) would never fail, and would 
finally triumph over the power of the Beast, and 
would stand with the Lamb on Mount Zion (in 
antithesis to the rising of the Beast from theara) 
in His Kingdom, whioh will never be destroyed 
(comp. Ps. cxxv. 1, etc.) ; the virginity of the 
144,000 (ver. 8) indicates that they were not 
corrupted by the spiritual harlotries of Babylon 
(ver. 8; xvii. 1-5) ; the song of triumph (vers. 
2, 3), is that of Angels chanting the victory of 

the Church.-Vers. 6, 7 predict the universal 

proclamation of the gospel (by literal Angels?), 
and that as a preparation for the End (compare 

Matt. xxiv. 4).-Ver. 8 is anticipative of the 

fall of Babylon, i. e.. Papal Rome. -Veis. 9-11, 

a warning (by literal Angels?) against worship¬ 
ping the Beast.-Vers. 14-16, Vision of the 

Last Judgment, as (1) a Harvest, the ingather¬ 
ing of the good; (2) a Vintage, the crushing of 

the wioked.--Ch. xv. 1. “ St. John, having 

been brought iu the foregoing chapter to the eve 
of the Day of Judgment, now re-ascends, as usual, 
to an earlier point in the Prophecy; and enlarges 
on the judicial chastisements to be inflicted on 
thfc Empire of the Beast.”-Vers. 2-4. “ Anti¬ 

cipations, continued and expanded, of the future 
victory of the faithful over the power of the 

Beast.”-Vers. 6-8. “Preparation for the 

pouring out of the Seven Vials on the Empire 
of the BeaBt.” 

Alford : Ch. xiv. This is not entirely an¬ 
other vision, but an introduction of a new ele¬ 
ment, one of comfort and joy, upon the scene of 
the last; it is anticipatory, having- reference to 
two subjects to be treated of afterwards in de¬ 
tail—(1) the mystic Babylon, (2) the consumma¬ 
tion of punishment and reward ; it is general in 
its character, reaching forward close to the time 
of the end, and treating compendiously of the 
torment of the apostates and the blessedness of 
the righteous. It naturally divides itself into 
three sections.: I. Vers. 1-5. The 144,000 are 
identical with those of ch. vii. 4, and represent 
the people of God; their introduction here serves 
to place before us the Church on the holy kill </ 
Sion (“ the site of the display of God’s chosen 
ones with Christ ” [“ the seat of God’s true 
Churoh and worship ? ”]), where God has placed 
His King, as an introduction to the description 
of her agency in preaching the gospel, and her 
faithfulness in persecutions. 1L Vers. 6-1$. 
The four announcements of this section form the 
text and the compendium of the rest of the 
Book—these are of (1) the universal proclama¬ 
tion of the gospel as previous* to the final judg¬ 
ments, vers. 6, 7, (2) the fail of Babylon (Rome, 
Pagan and Papal—principally Papal; see on 
ch. xvii.), as an encouragement for the patienee 
of the saints, ver. 8; (3) the final defeat and 
torment of the Lord’s enemies, vers. 9-12; (4) 
the blessedness of all who die in the faith and 
obedience of Christ. III. Vers. 14-16. The 
Harvest, «. e., the ingathering of the saints, an¬ 
swering to the proclamation of tbe gospel in 
vers. 6, 7. IV. Vers. 17-20. The Vintage of 
Wrath, fulfilling the denunciations of vers. 8, 
11.—-Ch. xv. Prefatory to the Seven Vials: 
Ver. 1, the description of the vision ; vers. 2-4, 
the song of triumph of the saints victorious over 
the Beast; vers. 5 8, the coming forth of the 
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wren Angels, and delivering to them of the seven 
Vials. (See also in Expl. in Detail in lot .) 

Loan: Ch. xiv. 1-4. The 144,000 are the same 
as those of ch: vii.; they are also the Witnesses 
of ch. xi. raised from the dead; they have not 
belonged to the apostate Church, nor sanctioned 
the blasphemous usurpations of the Wild Beast, 
bat are pure worshippers of God; they are the 
first-fruits unto God (distinguished from the com¬ 
plete harvest of vers. 15, 16); the song of ver. 3 
is their song.-Ch. xiv. 6, 7. The Angel re¬ 

presents a body and succession of men, who are 
to bear the everlasting gospel both to the nations 
of the teu kingdoms, and to all other tribes and 
languages of earth.——Ch. xiv. 8. Great Baby¬ 
lon is the aggregate of the nationalised hie¬ 
rarchies of the ton kingdoms; she symbolises 
the teachers and rulers of the ohurohes, with 
whom the kings of the earth join in the institu¬ 
tion, practioe, and dissemination of a false reli¬ 
gion; uniting with her in the usurpation of the 
rights of God as lawgiver, ete.; her fall is her 
severance from the civil governments, and dejec¬ 
tion from her station and power as a combina¬ 
tion of national establishments ; the Angel is the 
representative of a body of men, his flight in mid - 
Heaven denotes their publicity and oonspicuity, 
and his annunciation, that there is to be a public 

and exalting celebration of her overthrow.- 

Ch. xiv. 9-13. The warning implies that not¬ 
withstanding great Babylon has fallen from her 
station as a national establishment, men are still 
worshipping the Wild-beast and its image, and 
receiving its mark—those Romish hierarchies 
are still to subsist after their fall, and acknow¬ 
ledge the Pope as their head ; the symbol fore¬ 
shows that after great Babylon has fallen from 
her station as a combination of nationalized hie¬ 
rarchies, numerous teachers shall arise who 
shall publicly and strenuously assert the exclu¬ 
sive right of God to enjoin the faith and institute 

the worship of the Church, etc. -Ch. xiv. 14- 

16. The one like the Son of Man represents (not 
Christ but) a human being, raised from the dead 
in glory, like the human form of Christ in His 
exaltation—the period of this agency, therefore, 
is after the revivification of the Witnesses; those 
harvested by him are the saints, living and mor¬ 
tal.-Ch. xiv. 17-20. The dejection of the vine 

into the wine-press signifies that those whom 
the vine symbolizes are to be crushed by the 
vengeance of the Almighty—the treading of the 
wine-press outside the city (the symbol of the 
nationalized hierarchies), denotes that the 
grapes are from their vineyards—the river of 
blood symbolizes the vastness and visibility of 
the destruction; the dejection of the vine into the 
press is a different work from the treading- —the 
former is the work of the reapers, the latter of 
the 8on of God.—Ch. xv. 1-4. A Heaven- 
scene wherein the entire mass of witnesses, who 
throughout the ages have held the testimony of 
Jesus, and refused submission to Antichristian 
powers, are represented as praising the wisdom 

and rectitude of the Almighty.-Ch. xv. 5-8. 

Jhe introduction to the pouring out of the Vials, 
indicating that no intercession by the saints on 
earth for the salvation of Antichristian foes is 
to bo offered daring this period. 

Glasgow : Ch. xiv. The 144,000 are the same 


as those of chap. vii.—they are the first-fruits 
(oomp. Ex. xiii. 15; xxxiv. 20), representing all 
God’s ransomed people; the Angel of ver. 6 
symbolizes the ministry of the gospel from the 
beginning (specially as missionaries to the hea¬ 
then) ; the Angel of ver. 8 represents home mis¬ 
sionaries, who are more controversial and Pro¬ 
testant than the preceding; the third Angel, 
ver. 9, symbolizes the Protestant ministry; the 
dead of ver. 13 are the martyred dead of all ages; 
the one sitting on the cloud, ver. 14, is Christ in 
His humanity throughout the gospel dispensa¬ 
tion sitting on the cloud (the symbol taken from 
the cloudy pillar), which ever abides over the 
Church; the Angel of ver. 15, the whole body of 
Christ’s ministry—the time of their prayer to 
Christ coincides with the death of the Witnesses, 
the reaping-time of His oompliance with that 
prayer is that of the resurrection of the wit¬ 
nesses (the Reformation); the Angel of ver. 17 
is the Holy Ghost; that of ver. 18 represents 
persecuted saints; the vintage symbolizes the 

wasting wars that followed the Reformation.- 

Ch. xv. The resurrection of the witnesses sym¬ 
bolizes the Reformation, And also presents a ge¬ 
neral view of the glorious events and retributions 
that followed.—E. R.C.] 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ch. xiv. 1. And I saw, and behold. 
Lively introduction of the new, great vision of 
the heavenly pre-celebration and preparation of 
the final Judgment. The consummation of the 
Church, as appearing in the 144,000 virgins, is 
symptomatic of the consummation of the earth, 
of its ripeness for judgment. 

The Lamb (oh. vii. 17)—here in the radianoe 
of His glorious spoils of victory. 

On the Monnt Zion. —Is the mountain to 
be conceived of as in Heaven (in accordance with 
Grotius, Hengstenberg, Ebrard, et al. ) ? Or is it, 
in accordance with De Wette and Diisterd., to be 
taken in its “proper” acceptation, i. e., lite¬ 
rally T Diisterdieck applies the epithet allego- 
ristic to the interpretation of Mount Zion as the 
Church (after Bede, Calov., et al.), in his chronio 
misapprehension of what allcgorism is. The 
vision is, evidently, a picture of the Church Tri¬ 
umphant, resident in that spiritual Heaven which 
pervades Heaven and earth. Mount Zion, how¬ 
ever, particularly symbolizes the lofty citadel, 

.the eternal fortress of the people of God. 

And with Him a handled and forty-four 
thousand. —There is as little foundation for 
the belief that these 144,000 are composed ex¬ 
clusively of Gentiles (Diisterdieck) as for the 
assumption that the 144,000 of ch. vii. are Jews 
exclusively. For a discussion of the question 
as to the identity (Grot., Vitringa, and many 
others) or diversity (Bleek, Neander, et al.) of 
the two assemblies, we refer our readers to the 
Synoptical View [also Add. Nots, p. 193.—B. 

R. C.] The 144,000 of the present chapter are, 
as a whole, the same kernel of the Churoh of 
God—a kernel, however, which has developed, 
from a host of combatants warring on this side 
of the boundary which divides this life from the 
life to come, to a host of victors who have 
crossed the line; as, similarly, the seal on the 
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foreheads of the first has become the open tV 
script ion of appertinency to Ood and Christ. 

Ver. 2. ▲ voice from the Heaven. —The 
heavenly character of the Toice is the main 
thing; the sounds are sounds of perfection. The 
voices are in part voices of-Christian nations 
(the voice of great waters ), in part the voices of 
great Prophets (the voice of a great thunder ), 
both the former and the latter being perfected 
in holy art (the voice of harpers). In a certain 
degree, therefore, the voice from Heaven cer¬ 
tainly does represent the 144,000 themselves 
(Bengel, Hengstenberg, et at.) ; more strictly 
speaking, however, it is the true fountain of 
song within the Church of Qod, whose outflow- 
ings pass but gradually to the entire Church;— 
the choir of the celestial Church.— Great wa¬ 
ters (ch. i. 15).— The voioe of a great 
thunder (ch. vi. 1).— Harps (or citherns). — 
With all its sublimity, the song, in its spiritual 
beauty, is as exquisitely delicate as the music of 
the citheru. [Alford comments: 44 The harp¬ 
ers and the song are in Heaven, the 144,000 on 
earth ; and no one was able to learn the song t i. e., 
to appreciate its melody and meaning, so as to 
accompany it and bear part in the chorus.” On 
the other hand Lord remarks: 44 The Mount 
Sion on which the 144,000 stood was that of the 
heavenly tabernaele. . . The song, accordingly, 
which he heard from Heaven was their song; 
not the song of the other redeemed or of angels. 
This is apparent from the representation that it 
was sung before the Lifing-creatures and Elders, 
and that no one was able to learn it but the 
144,000. To suppose it to have been sung by others , 
in to suppose that they had already learned it.” —E. 
R. C.] 

Ver. 8. A new song. —As the Old Testament 
§9 new in comparison with the primeval time ; 
as the New Testament is new in comparison with 
the Old Testament; as the eternal gospel is new 
in comparison with the gospel of principial 
ounjpia ; so the new song is new in comparison 
with Moses* song of redemption;—a more de¬ 
veloped form is the conjunction of the two song9 
(ch. xv. 8).— And no one ooold learn the 
song, etc .—The condition whereon the learning 
of it is dependent is not artistic talent, but the 
depth of ethical experience, suoh as is possessed 
by the 144,000. The highest esthetics, the 
most profound artistic intelligence, in the sim¬ 
plest words. 

Vers. 4 and 5. On different attempts to con¬ 
strue the following, see Diisterd. 

Attributes of the 144,000: 1. They are vir¬ 
gins (irapdevoif virgin-like [Jungfrauliche] ; the 
Greek term is applied to men as well as to wo¬ 
men) in a religious sense; they have kept them¬ 
selves pure from Idolatry (Coccei., Grot., et a/.), 
ideal iconoclasts, who, it may be, even.as hea¬ 
then, perceived the myths to be but symbols. 
The words [xapdhoi yip e\oiv\ have been iufeli- 
oitously referred to monkish asceticism by Ro¬ 
man Catholic exegetes; to oelibacy (Augustine, 
Bede, Rothe, Diisterdieck); to chastity (Heng- 
stenberg; abstinence from all fornication, De 
Wette) ; to the Christians of the last days (Hof¬ 
mann). And thus the symbolism of the entire 
Old Testament, bearing upon this point, has 
been unable to obtain a foothold in the minds of 


these commentators. And the flimsy deductions 
which Neander and others (also Dusterdieek 
especially, see his note, p. 466) have drawn from 
the misunderstanding, are a result of this igno¬ 
ring of the Old Testament symbol, a recognition 
of which should the more assuredly have been 
induced by the faot that this virginity forms the 
extreme contrast to the extreme abomination of 
idolatry, viz.: the worship of the Beast* 

2. These (with emphasis) are they who 
follow the Lamb, etc. —Dusterdieek and others 
lay stress upon the present, follow , in order to 
confute the interpretation of the term as a pre¬ 
terite, expressive of the following of Christ to 
tribulation and death (Grot, Bengel, Hengsten- 
berg). They are the constant attendants of the 
Lamb, it is declared. The latter thought, how¬ 
ever, is inclusive of the former one, even as it is 
also the result of it [ 4< If He goes to Gethse- 
mane, they follow Him thither; if He goes to 
Calvary, they take np their cross and follow Hist 
thither. He is gone to Heaven, and they will 
be with Him there also.** Words worth.—E. R. 
0.1 

8. These were bought. —Emphasis is laid 
upon the personal worth of these souls by the 
repetition of ovroi. They are redeemed [bought] 
in a special sense, agreeably to their destination 
of being an hizapxh for God and the Lamb. 
[ 44 Redeemed from among men —language derived 
From the Book of Exodus: 4 The first-born of 
my sons I redeem * (Ex. xiii. 15; xxxiv. 201. 
This exhibits the 144,000 as representing all 
God’s ransomed people.**—E. R. C.1 

Does dirapxi constitute an antithesis to the 
entire world (in accordance with De Welle,* 
a/., comp. Jas. i. 18), or, which is more proba¬ 
ble, to the general throng of believers (Ewald), 
or of the blessed (Bengel, Diisterd., et a/.)? In 
accordance with the distinction made, cb. vii., 
bet ween the 144,000 and the innumerable mul¬ 
titude, a special selection is likewise intended 
here. In this view, the difference between the 
Augustine-Calvinistio and the Biblical doctrine 
of election is clearly apparent. 

• f Alford : “ There are two way* of understanding thws 
word*. Either they may be figurative, implying that th» 
pare ones lived in all chastity, whether In single or in mar¬ 
ried life, and incurred no pollution (see 2 Cor. xt. 2); or they 
may be meant literally , that these purest ones had ii«ed fat 
tlmt state of whirii St. Paul say*,l Cor. vii. l,*oAbroi 
yvvautbe fii) atmada. t; end as between these two meaning. I 
conceive, that the eomewbat emphatic position of a** 
yvFcuxue goes some way to decide. It is not fiioAwdw*** 
the factor imparity in allowed intercourse, but per* ymt- 
Kia¥ that is put forward, the feet of commerce with women. 
I would therefore believe that in the description of thr*?*b# 
are the first fruits from the earth, the feature of virgimtj * 
to be taken in it* literal meaning. Kor need any difficulty 
be found in this. It is on all hands granted that he who to 
married in the Lord enters into holy relations of which the 
single have no experience, and goes through bleewd and 
elevating degrees of self-sacrifice, and loving allowance, sad 
preferring others before himself. . . But neither on the other 
hand can it be dented that the state of holy virginity hs* 
also it* peculiar blessings and exemptions. Of three, tb# 
Apostle himself speaks of that absence of distraction from 
the Lord’s work, which Is apt to beset the married, busy ss 
they are with the cares of a household and with pleasing*** 
another. And another and primary blessing is, that in them 
that fountain of carnal desire has never been opened ahfch 
is so apt to be a channel for unholy thoughts and an sett* 
for tne tempter. The virgins may thus have missed the vie* 
tory over the lusts of the flesh ; but they have also in greet 
part escaped the conflict. Theirs is not the triumph o l d* 
toil-worn and stained soldier, but the calm and the unspet- 
tedness of those who have kept from the strife.*’—*. SL C.] 
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4. In their month was not fonnd false¬ 
hood.— “ The term tyvdoq (oomp. ch. xxi. 27) is 
to be apprehended in its general import, and not 
to be limited to the falsehood of idolatry (Qrot.: 
non vocarunt deos, qui dii non sunt, BengelL 
heresy, or a denial of Christ (Hengstenberg). 
Busterdieck. This deliverance is more than 
half recanted by the remark that a certain an¬ 
tithesis to the sphere of falsehood in which the 
seducing pseudo-prophet moves, is obvious, (af¬ 
ter Ewald, Ebrard). Idolatry is the primary 
form of falsehood, see Rom. i. 

Summation of attributes: For they are 
blameless. —Here, again, their monio disposi¬ 
tion is cited as the basis of their temporal con¬ 
duct ; as in ver. 4: for they are virgins. 

In discussing the design of this vision it must 
first of all be stated that, in accordance with the 
construction of the whole Book, the vision has 
not a backward reference to ch. xiii., but a for¬ 
ward reference to ch. xvi., as a life-picture of 
the final oarrqpia contrasted with the final Judg¬ 
ment. Church-historical interpretations of par¬ 
ticular details—some of which are of a re¬ 
markable character—see in Diisterdieok, p. 468, 
and De Wette, p. 148. Christiani’s reference of 
the 144,000 to the Church of the last timeagrees 
better with the context than many another inter¬ 
pretation. A reference to the Israelitish Church 
of the end [Luthardt] belongs to a Judaizing 
chiliasm. 

Vers. 6 and 7. Another Angel. —The refer¬ 
ence of the expression “ another Angel ” to An¬ 
gels who have previously appeared upon the 
scene (De Wette, Diisterdieok), is untenable. 
The difficulty of filAof was, perhaps, the cause 
of its omission in Cod. B.; see above.— Flying ; 
—Comp. ch. viii. 13.— In mid-heaven. —A 
herald to the whole world.— An everlasting 
gospel. —Ebrard: “ The older exegetes, together 
with Liicke, are probably right in understand¬ 
ing the import of the tidings to be salvation in 
Christ generally.” (Note by the same com.: 
“Of course this apprehension does not in the 
slightest degree justify the arbitrary allegoristio 
references of the three Angels’ to Wickliffe, 
Russ, and Luther, and the like. Calovius un¬ 
derstood by the first two Angels Luther and 
Chemnitz, most coolly appropriating to himself 
the honor of being the third.”—In conjunction, 
that is, with the other opponents of syncretism; 
see De Wette on this passage; also Diisterd., p. 
474.) Other interpretations of the three Angels; 
see collected in De Wette, p. 147 (Peter de 
Brnis, Wickliffe, Luther, etc.). Ebrard refers 
the Angel of the everlasting Gospel to the preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel amongst the heathen, which, 
according to Matt, xxiv., precedes the end. But 
though the old Gospel is, in respect of its pur¬ 
port, an eternal Gospel, it should, as the Gospel 
of prineipifd salvation, be distinguished from 
the Gospel of the final redemption to eternal feli¬ 
city; and the new proclamation, of which the 
present passage speaks, is not for the heathen 
alone, but for the whole earth. One-sided, but 
not incorrect, is the explanation of Corn. &-La- 
pide: A message promissory of the eternal good 
things in Heaven. According to Hengstenberg, 
the message of the Angel is a Gospel [even for 
the enemies of God], inasmuch as his exhorta¬ 


tion to repentanoe is ooxgoined with the grant of 
a respite for repentanoe. But there is no inti¬ 
mation here of a respite for repentanoe in the - 
strict sense of the words. The last-named com¬ 
mentator interprets the attribute eternal as hav¬ 
ing reference solely to the irrevocability or cer¬ 
tainty of this Gospel. On the reference of tips 
Angel to Luther, comp. Hengstenberg, II., p. 183. 

To deolare glad tidings an to them, etc .— 
The fact that this message is not addressed sim¬ 
ply to the heathen who may still be left (Ebrard, 
p. 408), is clearly evident from the further ex¬ 
plication of those for whom it is intended: to 
every nation, etc. Neither can it be said that 
the Angel’s exhortation to repentance is distinct 
from his message of joy;—the message in its 
totality is the everlasting Gospel, in the form of 
a parmnesis [Trapaiveeig]. 

The general character of the exhortation 
Fear God, etc., rests upon the law that the 
preaching of the end goes back to the preaching 
of the beginning; and that partly on account 
of the faot that most Christians have learned 
very little from Christianity, and that there is 
now no time to lose. The fear of God, accord¬ 
ing to the text, would be for many the beginning 
of salvation, as. it is elsewhere declared to be 
the beginning of wisdom. Finally, in the 
eternal Gospel, the form shall have become 
transparent for the universal Gospel, and a real 
worship of God, Who, besides the Heaven, 
has made the earth And the sea and foun¬ 
tains of waters —all in a symbolical sense— 
would he the actual foundation of conversion, 
the beginning of all Christian development. 
This Gospel is, certainly, conditioned, but, as 
conditioned, it is also a real Gospel (see Luke 
xxi. 28). It oannot be denied that the passage 
is suggestive of man’s absolute dependence upon 
God, as opposed to a false dependence upon, and 
subserviency to, the Beast;—the particular truth, 
however, which it is designed to exhibit is, that 
the judicial power of God is based upon the fact 
that He is the Creator of all things. • 

Ver. 8. And another, seoond Angel, ete . 

—It is not on aocount of the dramatic vividness 
of the soene that one Angel follows another 
(Diistprd.), but because of the rapid succession 
of particular items in the approaching judg¬ 
ment—a truth of which Grotius was sensible 
when he commented thus: Quot rei nunciandse, 
totidcm nunlii. 

Fallen. —One of the sublimest words of oon- 
solation for advanoed Christians. Comp. Is. 
xiv. Before God, the thing is decided; the de¬ 
cision on earth approaches. The passage is, 
therefore, .a proleptioal description, in prophetic 
form, of an imminent event (see ch. xi. 18).— 
Triumphant certainty is expressed in the repe¬ 
tition : fallen ! 

Babylon the great.— Babel was, even in 
Genesis, the primeval type of a God-opposed 
world-power; in the Prophets, Babel [or Baby-. 
Ion] beoame the greatest type of the anti-theo. 
cratic world-power; and here the typical ex¬ 
pression is perfected in the type of the anti- 
Christian world-power. Godless self-exaltation 
(Dan. iv. 80), apparent crushing omnipotence 
over against the Church of God, and perfect im¬ 
potence in face of the suddenly approaching 
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storms of Divine judgment—are the individual 
features of the type. Here, however, as has 
already been remarked, the reference is, not to 
Babylon in the narrower sense of the term, but 
to Babylon in the most general sense, culmina¬ 
ting, of course, in Babylon in the more restricted 
sense. 

Who gave all the nations to drink of 
the wine of the anger [or ragel of her 
fornication. — Wine is a symbol of enthusiasm; 
fornication is a symbol of idolatry; and $v/i6c in 
this connection is the wrathful [angry] zeal of 
fanaticism.* As fanaticism, in its lust of rule 
and its intolerance, corresponds with internal 
irrcligiousness and profligacy, so idolatry itself 
corresponds with actual unchastity. These 
characteristics are found combined in the reli¬ 
gion of ancient Babylon, and are in process of 
constant development, corresponding to the in¬ 
creasingly God-opposed character of the world- 
powers. Various have been the false interpre¬ 
tations of the wine of anger, as e.g. y poisoned 
tcine and ardent trinr—explanations rightly re¬ 
jected by Diisterdieck. Vet the expression can 
not be regarded as significant purely of the wine 
of the anger of Ood; rather, together with the 
anger of the heathen [nations] or the Harlot, 
the reaction of the Divine anger develops into 
judgment (see oh. xi. 18; xvii. 4; comp. Rom. 
i. 21 sqq.). Thus the fornication also is not 
simply 44 fornication committed with great Baby¬ 
lon " (Diisterdieck), but, above all, the fornica¬ 
tion of the Harlot herself (see Jer. xxv. 16 ; li. 
7). De Wette and others assert that this Baby¬ 
lon is pagan Rome solely (Tertull., Augustine, 
etc .); not papal Rome (Vitringa, Bengel, et al.) y 
or Jerusalem (Abauzit, Herder, et al .), not even 
the wicked world or world-power (Andreas, 
Bede, et al.). Hengstenberg also oonfounds 
Babylon in the wider and Babylon in the nar¬ 
rower sense (ch. xviii.). Similarly Ebrard. It 
should, indeed, be observed that the judgment 
upon the great universal world-Babylon com¬ 
mences with the judgment upon Babylon in the 
narrower sense of the term. 

Vers. 9-11. And another, third Angel.— 
He proclaims the code or norm of judgment in 
an eschatological form.— With a great voioe. 
—This clause is wanting in the description of 
the eecond Angel. Hengstenberg thinks that 
this is because the proclamation of the eecond 
Angel is related to that of the first as the par¬ 
ticular to the general, whilst the proclamation of 
the third Angel is of a general cast again. The 
distinction, however, lies also, and in a greater 
degree, in the purport of the announcements. 

If any one worshippeth the Wild-beast, 
see ch. xiii.— He also shall drink, etc. —Dus- 
terdieck: “Koi airr6q (comp. ver. 17) represents 
the individual as incurring judgment equally 
with the Harlot herself (compare Ewald) ” A 
. nearer reference of the teal avrdc would, perhaps, 
be to the fact that he has previously, in com¬ 
pany with the Beast, himself drunk the wine of 
anger of Antichristian fanaticism, and presented 
the same to others (see ch. ix. 17, 18; xiii. 10; 
Hengstenberg, II., p. 151). Taken in the abstpaot, 
the reference to the Beast would also give a good 


* [See Tixt. and Oram. (note 10) U toe.—E. R.O.] 


sense. The meaning is that none shall be able 
to excuse himself on the plea that the Beast or 
the False Prophet seduoed him; every one who 
has worshipped Antichrist shall be personally 
responsible for the fact—he himself, man for 
man. An important rule, as opposed to those 
who hold that individuals belonging to a great 
mass are personally excused from responsibility. 
The error is the greater when it includes the 
belief that the holiness-treasures of a heavily 
indebted hierarchical sysfem * are available for 
personal profiting. 

Of the anger of Ood. —Anger for anger— 
the holy coming as a retribution upon the evil. 

Which is mingled [=rpoured out—pre¬ 
pared] nnmixed. —The expression, literally 
apprehended, contains a contradiction; it must, 
therefore, be taken as an oxymoron. Now if, with 
Wetstein and others, we take nepgv in the trite 
sense of to pour out , no distinct point is visible. 
The explanation of Zullig: “pore essence of 
mixtures’' [spices, etc.], needs'not to be refuted. 
Hengstenberg, on the other hand, seems to hit 
the point: 44 In the Divine wine of anger, mix¬ 
ture with water corresponds to the element of 
grace, of oompassion. The entire absence of 
such an element is represented here." Diister¬ 
dieck calls this comment artificial. [See Text, 
and Gram., Not* 19.—E. R. C.] 

In the cup of His wrath. —Here bpw ap¬ 
pears—the stronger form of dvpfy. [See Text, 
and Gram., note 29.—E. R. C.j 

Tormented with fire and brimstone.— 

Ch. ix. 17; xx. 10. 44 The hell punishment 

here described may not be resolved, in accord¬ 
ance with Grotius, into pangs of conscience." 
(DUsterd.). It goes on, however: In the pre¬ 
sence of holy angels and of the Lamb. Can 
this be said of the torments of hell, in the strict 
sense of the term ? The torments of hell re¬ 
sultant upon a being oast into the lake of fire are 
spoken of later. Do they not begin, however, 
in this life, especially at the end of time, where 
time and eternity come in contaot with each 
other? The fire is the glow of passionate self¬ 
consumption ; the brimstone is an envelop¬ 
ment in the fuel of irritability and irritation— 
a fuel constantly blazing up afresh with new ar¬ 
dor ; the pangs of conscience are as yet in the 
background, or at least form but a part of the 
torment. On the Old Testament types of pun¬ 
ishment by fire, see Hengstenberg, II., p. 156. 
A leading passage bearing upon the subject is 
I 9 . lxvi. 24. [ 44 See ch. xx. 10, and Is. xxxiv. 9, 
10, from which the imagery comes. De Wette is 
certainly wrong in interpreting hdJriov, nock 
dem Urtheile —tn the judgment of. It is literal, 
and the meaning as in Luke xvi. 28 sqq., that 
the torments are visible to the angels and the 
Lamb." Alford. —E. R. C.] 

And the smoke of their torment.— Ch. 
xix. 8; Is. xxxiv. 10; Matt. xxv. 41. Smoke is 


* [Whether the indebUdttexs has a human or a Divine bear¬ 
ing— i. whether it aignillea the issue, by the system in 
question, of more promissory notes than its capital vtn 
cov«t,— or whether it is indicative of a moral involTwwiit 
toward Ood—the German leaves nndedded (HeiUgkritsackBt- 
m Hues schwer verschuiHetm hierarckischtn 8g*teast); Dr. 
Lange’s somewhat frequent nse of the qii fw g w, bo we *er, fa¬ 
vor* the idea that both aspects of the matter were contem¬ 
plated by him.—Ta.] 
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a phenomenon attendant upon imperfect oom-' 
bus lion. If they burned with free devotion in 
sacrificial fire, they would blase refulgently, 
without smoke; the more the flame is restrained 
by resistance, the thicker and blacker is the 
smoke which ponrs forth. Hence, also, fkujavio- 
ft6c is not pure [passive] suffering, but a racking 
or torturing process. Hengstenberg:. “ They 
have no rest day and night from being tor¬ 
mented ”—with reference to ch. xx. 10, and in 
opposition to Vitringa, who interpreted the pas¬ 
sage as referring to the torment of conscience. 

They have not rest by day and by 
night. —Absolute unrest or excitement—a frantic 
condition, therefore—forms the spiritual aspect 
of their paaaviofidc. 

Who worship, etc. —The present form of 
the verb must not be overlooked. The offence 
continues along with the pnaapiapd^. It is not: 
who worshipped. With the punishment, the 
erime which at the first merited that punishment, 
endures. 

Ver. 12. Here is the endurance [Lange: 
patience], etc. —Are these words a digression 
of the Seer, or are they the ooncludiug uttcranoe 
of the Angel? In accordance with the analogy 
of ch. xiii. 10 (oomp. also ver. 18), they are a 
practical digression of the Seer. Thus Heng¬ 
stenberg regards them : *« The verse has refer¬ 
ence to the point of view, the purpose to which 
the foregoing is subservient." Does this mean 
that the warning against this hell-punishment is 
the source of the patience [endurance] of the 
saints ? This is about the theory maintained by 
those who occupy a legal stand-point; it was the 
theory of the Middle Ages, and is still the theory 
of the most popular Protestant sermons which 
advocate *a turning from sin to holiness princi¬ 
pally on the ground of the pain thereby to be 
escaped. The patienoe [endurance] of the saints, 
however, has its source in the righteousness of 
God, in that saored and Divine justice whioh is 
here depicted in characters of flame (see ch. 
xiii. 10). The explanation: Here is the place 
for patienoe, here it must give proof of itself 
(De Wette, Hengstenberg, Ebrard), virtually 
translates wde by hither ! which, undoubtedly, in 
and for itself gives a good sense; it is also me¬ 
diately to be retained as a challenge, as is evi¬ 
denced by the subsequent sentence. The con¬ 
struction ol njpoinrrtc “ is informal, like oh. i. 6; 
ii. 20 ” (Dusterdieck). In the sense of the Seer, 
however, a second is, probably, presupposed. 
The expression: The commandments of 
God and the faith of Jesas, is, doubtless, 
of wider scope than the distinction of Law and 
GospeL The whole of revelation is grounded in 
the eternal righteousness of God, and cul¬ 
minates in the faith of Jesus, which is principi- 
ally the steadfastness of Jesus Himself. 

Ver. 13. And I heard a voice. —We cannot 
fix this voice upon any distinct person [i. e., 
“saint or Elder” (Hengstenberg)]: nor are 
there two voices (the first voice and the speak¬ 
ing 8pirit, Ziillig). It is the voice of God’s 
Spirit Himself in the Church Trumphant, in 
His sympathy with the Church in the last time. 
The temptation to apostasy is more prevalent 
than ever: Biassed are the dead who die 
in the Itord." Dusterdieck (in accordance with 


most commentators) rightly distinguishes be¬ 
tween the theme, which closes with hn&pn, and 
the subsequent rationale. On a preposterous re¬ 
ference of &tt dpri to the last sentence, see Diis- 
terdieck. With Cocoeius and Hammond, we 
firmly adhere to the view that, the propo¬ 
sition does not simply contain a general consola¬ 
tory truth, but that it has a special bearing* 
Upon the last troublous time. Those, however, 
who die in the Lord are not to be apprehended 
as martyrs of the old style (Ziillig); for the ex¬ 
pression is not: die for the LorcTe sake (Grotius, 
et a/.), but in Him, in positive fellowship with 
Him.— Henceforth is by Roman Catholic exe- 
getes explained (Stern) as intimating that the 
intermediate state of purgatory is now [at the 
end of the world] done away with; by Do Wette, 
Hengstenberg, Dusterdieck, it is interpreted as 
signifying that the glorious end is near—hence 
also the perfect beatification of believers. This 
explanation should be retained only upon the 
condition that special stress be laid upon paKd- 
ptoiy with reference to the temptations and trials 
of the last time; but precisely this has previ- * 
ously been disallowed by Diisterdieck. Our ex¬ 
planation of the manifoldly interpreted Iva is 
indicated in the translation of the text given in 
the beginning of this chapter. See the author’s 
Dogmaliky p. 1243. 

[“ The mention of the endurance of the saints, 
brings with it the certainty of persecution unto 
death. The present proclamation declares the 
blessedness of all who die not only in persecu¬ 
tion, but !n any manner in the Lord, in the faith 
and obedience of .Christ. And the special com¬ 
mand to write this, conveys special comfort to 
those in all ages of the Church who should read 
it. But it is not so e&sy to assign a fit meaning 
to dizdprt. That it belongs to the preceding 
sentence, not to the following one, is, I conceive, 

plain.And, thus joined with the former 

sentence, it must express some reason why this 
blessedness is to be more completely realized 
from this time when it .was proclaimed than it 
was before. Now thi9 reason will quickly ap¬ 
pear, if we consider the particular time, in con¬ 
nexion with the proclamation which is made. 
The harvest of the earth is about to be reaped; 
the vintage of the earth to be gathered. At 
this time it is, that the oomplete blessedness of 
the holy dead commences: when the garner is 
filled and the ohaff cast out. And that not on 
acoount of their deliverance from any purgato¬ 
rial fires, but because of the completion of this 
number of their brethren, and the full capaci¬ 
ties of bliss brought in by the resurrection." 
Alford. —“ The language is evidently not to be 
construed ‘as implying that they who had died in 
the faith before were not happy, but that in the 
times of trial and persecution that were to come, 
they were to be regarded as peculiarly blessed 
who should escape from these sorrows by a 
Christian death." Barnes. —E. R. C.] 

Fox [Lange: Bat] their works follow with 
them. —A rejection of the bare idea of reward 
is detrimental to the idea of retribution itself. 
The same spirituality of Theology which com¬ 
bats the idea of legal merit as pertaining to 
works, has also to maintain the truth that those 
[ works of believers whioh have been done in Goa 
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have become for the performers of them not sim¬ 
ply powers and virtues of the new life, but also 
riches of that life. The k6ttoi, as such, are left 
here—from them the blessed rest; but as ipya, 
as ideal operations, they pass with them, as their 
escort, into eternity. Not simply the memory 
of their deeds accompanies them, but also the 
lore-blessing of this whole world in which they 
hare helped to build the future. [May not the 
distinction be this: They rest from their labors 
(serrice rendered with fatigue and pain), but 
their works (service to be rendered without fa¬ 
tigue and pain) follow them? See Add. Com¬ 
ments on ch. vii. 15, and/oof-note (*) (2d column), 
p. 154.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 14. And I saw, and behold (a new 

yision-wonder, the Judgment scene itself).—The 
Angels of the announcement of Judgment are suc¬ 
ceeded by the Angels of the execution of Judg¬ 
ment; Christ being, as before, at the head. 
Diisterdieck’s superscription of the following 
section: “ further figuratiye announcements of 
the now imminent judgment,’* overlooks the an¬ 
tithesis between this section and the preceding 
one. —A white cloud. —Commencement of 
Christ’s Parousia. The fact that Christ alone 
oan be intended is manifest not only from the 
attribute of the golden orown and the parallel¬ 
ism with Dan. vii. 13; Matt. xxvi. 64, but also 
from the harmonious contrast between vers. 14 
and 1. In the latter passage, Christ stands, as 
the Lamb, on Mount Sion, keeping holy-day in the 
midst of the Triumphant Church; in the former, 
the King Militant appears on the white cloud to 
execute judgment upon the world. Even the 
parallelism which the three following Angels of 
execution sustain toward the three preceding 
Angels of announcement, serves as evidence that 
none other than Christ can be intended.* Hence, 
Diisterdieck rightly rejects the interpretation of 
the figure as an Angel (Grotius, et al.), or as 
heroic princes, proclaimers of the principles of 
evangelic truth (Vitringa).— A sharp sickle. 
—The implement of harvest in the hand—a sym¬ 
bol of beginning judgment. 

Ver. 15. Another Angel. —No reference is 
had to ver. 14, nor to the preceding Angels 
(Diisterdieck); the reference is to the two fol¬ 
lowing Angels; see above.— Send forth thy 
sickle. —Such a oommand is, certainly, not in 
harmony with the position of a real Angel; as¬ 
suredly, however, the decree of the Father (see 
above) is most aptly set forth in a symbolical 
Angel. 

Ver. 16. Cast His siokle. —The commence¬ 
ment of the judgment, therefore, precedes the 
actual Parousia of Christ, f The Harlot, or 
Babylon, is first judged through the Beast (ch. 
xvii. 16); then follows the appearance of Christ, 
for the destruction of the Beast himself (oh. xix. 
11). Babylon, or the fallen theocracy, is de¬ 
stroyed by mankind ; the Antichristian bestiali- 
sation and deification of man is destroyed by 
Christ; Satan, with his rabble rout, is destroyed 

* [For a different view, see abstract of Lord, p. 283.— 
E.R.C.1 

f [This conclusion does not follow. If the appearance of 
the Son of Man on the white cloud be the M commencement 
of Christ’s Parousia” (see comment on ver. 14), then, mani¬ 
festly, the casting forth of the sickle does not precede that 
Parousia.—B. EL C.J 


by God the Father.— And the earth was 
reaped.—This is the true harvesting of the 
fruit, the net produce of the harvest-fields of 
earth for God (Matt. xxiv. 31).* 

Ver. 17. Another AngeL —This Angel re¬ 
presents -the judgment of reprobation, or the 
dark side of the Judgment, According to Heng- 
stenberg, this Angel is Christ Himself again. 
It is wrong to suppose either thatOhrist only is 
intended or that a mere ordinary Angel is meant 
Why should not the Angel, as a symbolical unit, 
represent that plurality of Angels, who, accord¬ 
ing to Matt. xiii. 41, are the exeoutioners of judg¬ 
ment? The present passage is not identical 
with ch. xix. 15, nor with Is. lxiii. Certainly, 
Christ is Himself the Judge in reference to the 
reprobate as well as to the blessed, but the An¬ 
gel, a's such, is the symbol of a manifestation of 
Christ which must be distinguished from Christ 
Himself. Hengstenberg sees in this Angel a 
terrible warning to those who might suffer them¬ 
selves to be driven by fear into concessions; he 
does not say, however, what concessions he 
means—the expression is so indefinite that it 
might even mean concessions against the hie¬ 
rarchy. 

Vers. 18,19. And another Angel. —Seechs. 
viii. 3; xvi. 7. The altar here is not the altar 
of burnt-offering on earth, but the altar of incense 
in Heaven.— Out of the altar; this can be said 
only of a symbolical AngeL The mythical idea 
of a fire-angel (De Weite) must be rejected (see 
above). 

Gather the clusters of the vine of the 


earth.—Hengstenberg: •• Such an antithesis be¬ 
tween the harvest and the vintage as is assumed 
by Bengel, is not indicated . by any feature of the 
description.*’ Manifestly, however, the first 
harvest, as the fruit harvest [fruit —in the primi¬ 
tive sense of that which is profitable and good. 
—Tr.], is characterized by the fact that the har¬ 
vest-field has become dry or white in appear¬ 
ance ; the grapes, on the other hand, are full of 
grape-blood. See Ebrard, pp. 416-18. Compare 
Joel ili. 18. The remarkable choice of the 
figure of the ©ins, the grape, and the blood of the 
grape might, primarily, be based upon the fact 
that the vintage comes later than the wheat-har¬ 
vest—thus signifying that the judgment upon 
the wicked is not until after the ingathering of 
the righteous. To this, however, must be added 
the consideration that Christ calls Himself i 
hpire Aof >} aXrjdivij, an expression suggestive of 
the contrast of a vine which is suoh in a merely 
symbolical, unreal sense. Suoh an one was the 
Old Testament Theocratic Church at first. The 
whole vineyard early became corrupted, how¬ 
ever, according to Is. v. The vine was laid 
waste, Ps. Ixxx. It became a degenerate vine, 
Ho8. x. 1; Jer. ii. 21; Deut. xxxiL 32. It is 
to be given over to judgment, Ezek. xvii. 6-10. 
The fact that the Old Testament vineyard, with 
its vines, has become a fief [LthnsbcsUn, the old 
feudal ttrm=estate in loan, .trust-estate] of the 
New Testament Church of God, is declared by 
the parable Matt. xxi. 83 sqq. Christ, the true 
£t 0 Menl£cA=essential, genuine] Vine, is the au¬ 
thor of true [see preceding parenthesis] eternal 


• [For a oontraiy view, see abstract of .Stuart, p. 2SB.— 
B.R.C.] 
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joy and inspiration; the symbolical vine of the 
New Testament Church, therefore, in so far as it 
a differs from Christ, is a vine which attains its 
maturity in spurious enthusiasms, fanatical and 
untrue joys and festivals. The most terrible 
thing in its degeneraoy, however, is the fact 
that its clusters acquire their juice [Blut] by 
blood-shed—that it has been the author, to a 
constantly increasing extent, of demonic joys of 
bloodthirstiness; hence pure blood flows from 
it when it is trodden in the wine-press, and the 
conception grape-blood or juice is exchanged, 
with fearful irony, for blood (see Is. lxiii. 8). 
The base-lying thought is the following: as 
much blood as the vine has drunk in, shall be 
pressed out of it again in the great wine¬ 
press of the anger of God. 

Yer. 20. Withont the city. —Explained by 
most commentators of Jerusalem ; by others of 
Rome. In the symbolical apprehension of the 
passage, only the City of Cod can be meant. 
But is this the Church, as Hengstenberg main¬ 
tains, or the heavenly Jerusalem, as Bede, et 
al , affirm ? The external Churoh, at all events, 
can not be intended, sinoe the text treats of the 
end of the world, a time when the Church is 
fallen. The visible appearanoe of the heavenly 
Jerusalem (ch. xxi. 2), however, is preceded by 
the Judgment—in the first (ch. xviii. 24; xix. 
2), second (ch. xix. 17 sqq.), and even third in- 
* stance (ch. xx. 9). Nothing, therefore, save the 
ritil Church of God of the last time can be un¬ 
derstood—in its quality, incontrovertibly, of 
passing into the visible appearanoe of the hea¬ 
venly Jerusalem and the imperishable City of 
God (ch. xxi.); as, on the other hand, the tread¬ 
ing of the grapes begins with the judgment upon 
Babylon (to whioh judgment it seems, also, to 
have special reference), but extends through the 
subsequent judgments into the mons. We are 
of opinion that this SBonio duration is that 
which is denoted by the 1600 stadia (see above). 
—In view of all this, therefore, the application 
of without the City to the contrast of Heaven is 
not entirely incorrect, but too external. Curi¬ 
ous interpretations of the reins , see in Diister- 
dieck’s note, p. 478. [Alford regards the City 
as that of ch. xi. 2, vis. • Jerusalem; so also 
Barnes, etc.; Wordsworth, as the New Jerusalem; 
Lord, as that by which the apostate hierarchies 
are represented.—E. B. C.l 
For a thousand and six hnndred stadia. 
—By this we understand a punitory suffering 
extending beyond this present mon into future 
•ons, a state of misery to which the eye can see 
no limit Manifold interpretations of the num¬ 
ber, see in De Wette. The complete number 
1000 and the age of Noah at the time of the 
deluge (Andreas). The number 4X400, deno¬ 
ting the expanse of the earth and the four re¬ 
gions of Heaven (Victorinus, et al.). The length 
of Palestine (Bengel, et al.), with reference to 
Jerome. Extension of the Roman dominion 
(Mode). The British Islands (Brightman: the 
Reformation; Cranmer: the Angel, ver. 18!). 
Martyrdom of converted heathen (Alcasar). Ac¬ 
cording to Ebrard, the number should be ana¬ 
lysed by 40. “ The number 40 is the number 

of punishment; 40X40 is, therefore, the num¬ 
ber of involved punishment.” An involved 
19 


[mathematical sense] temporal measure of pun¬ 
ishment of some 1600 years does not exactly 
coincide, however, with the seonic succession of 
judgment 

Ch. xv. 1. Another sign in the Heaven. 

—The Seer has already beheld the unitous phe¬ 
nomenon of the final Judgment; he now sees 
the historic preparation and development of the 
same in the succession and intensification of the 
Anger-Vials or judgments of hardening . The an¬ 
tithesis to the sign in ch. xiv. 14 is the pragma¬ 
tical preparation of the Judgment. The sign, 
however, is a sign in the Heaven; it still belongs 
to the Heaven-picture. “The greatness and 
marvellousness of the sign does not lie solely in 
the ihct that seven Angels—not Archangels (Zttl- 
lig, Stern; comp. De Wette)—appear simultane¬ 
ously, but also in their peculiar equipment: 
lx°vrac irXrjytLs brrd ” (Diisterdieck). Hengsten¬ 
berg thinks that even before the reception of the 
Vials they might have be'en recognized as the 
Angels of the seven plagues by some sign—espe¬ 
cially by eyes like flames of fire. Zullig, De 
Wette, Ebrard, Diisterdieck, rightly regard the 
vision of ver. 1 as the superscription of the im¬ 
mediately following seotion, as the Angels them¬ 
selves do not issue from the Temple until ver. 5 
(in opposition to the conception of Hengsten¬ 
berg). We do not think, however, that the sec¬ 
tion under this superscription reaches to ch. xvi. 

21 (Diisterd.), but hold that it ends at ver. 8, 
sinoe with oh. xvi. 1 a new picture—the Earth- 
picture—begins. 

The seven plagues—the last. —That is, 
the eschatological last anger-strokes, which 
bring in the final Judgment; these plagues are, 
manifestly, characterized ns judgments of harden¬ 
ing. The last: This term is, on the one hand, 
not to be construed as having reference to indi¬ 
vidual life, or to be taken partially (Bengel) ; 
but on the other hand, neither should it be con¬ 
founded with the final Judgment itself (Heng¬ 
stenberg), as Diisterdieck justly remarks. *Ere- 
Xka-drj denotes not so much the coming to an end 
as the consummation , the full development of the 
anger of God. Even in this point the New Tes¬ 
tament preserves its septenary , in contrast to the 
ten plagues under which Pharaoh and the Egyp¬ 
tians hardened themselves. As, however, those 
plagues were instrumental to the redemption of 
the people of Israel, so are these instrumental 
to the perfect redemption of the New Testament 
Church of God. For the unitous mass of the 
earth all plagues do indeed oome to an end with 
the last of these plagues; it is not so in the case 
of the enemies of C&rist. 

Vers. 2-4. And I saw as it were [Lange : 
an appearance as]. —It might be queried: Is 
not this a second ana therefore superfluous pre¬ 
celebration of the Judgment, since we have al¬ 
ready had one pre-celebration of it in ch. xiv. 

1-5? That, however, was the general pre-cele¬ 
bration of the entire Judgment, with reference 
to the Church Triumphant and its escape from 
said Judgment.; here we have the more special 
pre-oelebration of the plagues of anger , the se¬ 
cond part of the Heaven-picture. The antithesis 
to the fearful stormy succession of those last 
strokes of anger is formed by the crystal sea — 
the world-history of the saints, calmed and clari- 
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fled in God; the antithesis to the impenitent to which allusion is presently made. The sense 
world on the earth is formed by the conquerors may be constructionally justified by ch. iii. 20, 
by [on] the crystal sea; the antithesis to the and viii. 3.” Alford.— B. R. C.] 
blasphemies of those visited by the plagues is Harps of God. —Tuned solely for the praise 
formed by the heavenly celebration in song, and of God (Beng.). 

adoration of the righteous judgments of God. Ver. 3. And they sing, etc .—The song of 
As a glassy [Lange: crystal] sea mingled Moses is the lyrical celebration of the typie«l re- 
with fire, see ch. iv. 6.—Diisterdieck justly re- demption by Moses; the song of the Lamb the 
marks, against Ebrard, that the article [before celebration of the real redemption by the Lamb; 
sea ] must be absent because it is only the image and the two songs m their unity as one song are 
of a crystal sea that is spoken of. The greater the lyrical celebration of the Old and New Tea- 
stress must be laid upon this circumstance, since tament revelation faith, in view of the whole re- 
the idea of a crystal surface of sea mingled with demption which began with Moses, was decided 
fire does not come within the possibilities of with Christ, and is now thoroughly consnm- 
tbought, and henoe Ewald, in consequenoe of his mated through the fiery judgments of God. Not 
insisting upon the reality [materiality] of the two songs, therefore, sung respectively by Old 
image has arrived at the conception of an “in- and New Testament believers (Andr.); not the 
effably seething and foaming mass, a fiery broth 11 song of Moses applied to Christ and the things 
(see Diisterdieck, p. 484). The image of a of Christ (Grotius); not a song composed at 
crystal-clear sea in Heaven may, however, once by Moses and by the Lamb (Ewald, Das 
readily appear as though illuminated and*red- terd.); but the whole redemption as mediated 
dened by the 6ery glare of the Anger-Vials on by Moses and Christ, with a distinct reference 
earth ; and this very reflection is expressed in to the song of Moses and the passage through 
the song of praise which refers to the judgments the Red Sea, as a type of the passage through 
of God ; moreover, the clarified world-history those rivers of fire by which the faithful of the 
has itself passed through the fire of earthly last time shall be separated from the hardened 
world-history (see p. 84 and ch. iv. 6). [“ The sinners of that time. 

addition, peyiyytvrjv k vpi, is probably made as Oreat and marvellous, etc. —The thought 
bringing into the previous celestial imagery an of Vitringa : Canticum Mo sis habet spiritwdem et 
element belonging to this portion of the pro- tnysticum sensum, secundum quern si acdpuUur fit 
phecy, of which judgment is the prevailing com- canticum agni, contains something of truth inas- 
plexion.” Alford.— E. R. C ] much as even in the song of Moses, together 

And I saw those conquering. —Tothispas- with the omnipotence of God, which de¬ 
sage, again, a great and confused mass of inter- stroyed the enemy and saved the people of 
pretations attaches. De Wette : The multitude Israel, the manifestation of His holiness is espe- 
and glory of the blessed (And., Areth.). Baptism cially magnified, and it is also even intimated 
(Primas., et al.). The Divine truth in which be- that the whole event must make a startling and 
lievers have their station (Vitringa). Multitude a relatively awakening impression upon thehea- 
of the heathen (Alcas.). Gentile Christians then. Comp. Ex. xv. 14-16 with the conclusion 
(Grotius). De Wette : The atmosphere. The of the song in the Apocalypse, 
last named commentator rejects the reference to Vers. 8, 4. The song first glorifies, in an objee- 
the brazen sea in the Temple, but assumes a re- tive contemplation of the Judgment, the marvel- 
ferenoe to Israel’s pAS*age through the Red 8ea. lous, all-swsying, kingly rule of God over the 
The fire has also been variously interpreted : world, in particular over the nations—a govern- 
Trial fire (Andreas; others: temptation, perse- ance now attaining its consummate appearance, 
cution, conflict). Martyrdom (Primas.). Love especially in the righteousness and truth (abeo- 
(Grot.), etc. See De Wette, p. 152. According lute consistency and faithfulness) of Hi* wajs. 
to Diisterdieck, the crystal sea mingled with fire Then, secondly, it declares the impression made 
denotes the uuity of the beatific grace and the by this rule upon the conquerors: it produces 
judicatory righteousness of God. The conquer - the most sacred awe of the holiness of God, sod 
ors are not simply martyrs (in accordance with a joyful enthusiasm which prompts them to 
Eichhorn, Ewald, et al.), neither are they (be- praise His name as it shines in the perfection of 
cause of the present: vtnovra f) such as are still His revelation. Thirdly, the song expresseetfae 
in the conflict; they are, in a proleptical repre- prophetic expectation of the effect which these 
sentation (Do Wette), the congregation of vie- judgments of God shall produce upon theworW 
tors, especially those of the last time, over of nations ;—a genuine New Testament trait m 
against tho great plagues of the last time and expressive of the hope that many shall yet be 
those who blaspheme under them. *E/c row converted even under the ministry of the Vials 
&ijptav undoubtedly does not mean that they of Anger, Ex. ix. 16, xiv. 7; Ps. exxvi. 2; Mieah 
have destroyed the power of the Beast; from vii. 16.—In ver. 4, as well as in ch. xvi. 6,tea* 
this fact, however, it does not follow that it must is used “in reference to God, which is unusual." 
mean : away from the Beast [t>om Thiereweg], as Ver. 6. Opened was the Temple. —It is 
if they ha l kept themselves at a distance from him. more precisely defined as the Temple of the 
[On (or by) the glassy sea. —“Doese™ Tabernacle of the witness. According to 
import actually upon , so that they stood on the Grotius, Ebrard and others, the Holy of Holirs 
surface of the sea , or merely on the shore off On is itself intended ; according to Ewald and DSs- 
every account the latter seems the more proba- terdieck, the Sanctuary proper is intended, u 
bl-3, as better suiting the heavenly imagery of an adjunct to the Holy of Holies. Hengsteob.: 
ch. iv., and as according with the situation of “The Temple in its quality of being the place 
the children of Israel when they sung the song of the testimony. 1 ’ The Temple as the Saacta* 
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ary, in contrast to the Holy of Holies, al*o 
needed not now first to be opened; s eeSyn. View. 
—Be it further observed that the eeven Angels are 
symbolical figures of anger in the ramifi¬ 
cation and course of its domination. [“ The 
mb; is the holy place of the Tabernacle, to which 
Utter the appellation rov ftaprvptov is here pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate, seeing that the wilneet and 
covenant of God are about to receive their great 
fulfillment.” Alford. —E. R. C.] 

Ver. 6. Clothed in linen pore and glis¬ 
tening. —Their adornment is similar to thftt of 
Christ. Their import also is, doubtless, con¬ 
nected with that of the Archangel Michael. The 
reading \i&ov gives occasion to many debates 
here (see Dusterdieck, p. 486). Clothed with 
Christ, the Jewel, or with the ornament of the 
virtues (Andreas) ? This is destitute of all ap¬ 
propriate meaning, and about the same remark 
may be applied to the explanation that (with re¬ 
ference to Exek. xxviii. 13) a garment bestudded 
with precious stones might be understood. 
In conjunction with such a Xidtx; the ad¬ 
jective would be rather superfluous, and 

xodoplf, at all events, would be inappropriate. 

Ver. 7. And one of the four Living-be¬ 
ings [Lange: Life-shapes]. —Here, likewise, 
the false interpretation reappears, according to 
which the four so-called Beasts are representa¬ 
tives of the creature\ and hence one of them 
appears because the plagues concern the whole 
creation.— Into the ages. —The eternity of 
God surpasses the time of the seven Anger-vials. 
The Vials of Anger also.denole death, unceasing 
and repeated—and over against them stands the 
eternally Living One. 

Ver. 8. With smoko. —Veiling of the Di¬ 
vine Majesty (Bengel). Also a sign of His un¬ 
approachableness in the manifestation of His 
holiness. See Is. vi.; Ex. xl. 84; 1 Kings viii. 10. 
Comp. Sgn . View. Different interpretations, see 
in De Wette, p. 154; Dusterdieck, p. 484. There 
are some very curious interpretations amongst 
those cited, as for instance that of Cocceius: 
The human ordinances of popery debar men 
from faith. Or that of Calov.: Symbol of the 
blindness of unbelief. 

[“No one was able to enter into the 

Temple (comp. 1 Kings viiL 10, 11; Ex. xl. 
34, 35) until the seven plagues of the 
seven Angels should be finished. —The 
passages above referred to give the reason: be¬ 
cause of the unapproachableness of God, when 
immediately present and working, by any 
created being. See Ex. xix. 21. When these 
judgments should be completed, then the wrath- 
fol presence and agency of God being with¬ 
drawn, He might again be approached.”— Al- 
fobd. See also the conclusion of the abstract 
of Stuart, p. 282.—E. R. C.J 

[additional note on thb section.] 

By the American Editor . 

[This section consists, as it seems to the 
writer, of three complete visions, and the be¬ 
ginning of a fourth—each relating to a period 
still future, and terminating with the consum¬ 
mation of the present non (the won immediately 
preceding the establishment of the Millennial 


Kingdom). Each of these visions is independ¬ 
ent—each contemplating matters not referred to 
in any of the others, an 1 each describing events 
mentioned by all the others, though in a differ¬ 
ent mode and under different relations. 

Vision I., ch. xiv. 1-13, is introduced by the 
strong disjunctive formula, Kal Idov, nal IM, 
and consists of several consecutive parts.—Part 
first (vers. 1-5) contemplates the body about to 
possess the Kingdom—the Lamb with the com¬ 
pleted hirapxfi (see p. 193)—standing on the 
Mount Sion.* It describes also the condition 
and character of the chosen companions of 
Christ.—Part second (vers. 6,7) relates to a uni¬ 
versal proclamation of the Gospel preceding the 
outpouring of the Vials of anger. Whether the 
Angel , in this and the following parts, denotes 
a real Angel, or symbolizes a body of men spe¬ 
cially commissioned for the purpose indicated, 
it is impossible now to determine.—Part third 
(v6r. 8) foretells a proclamation of the fall of 
Babylon (see on ch. xviii. 2) —Part fourth con¬ 
templates a public proclamation of woe to be 
visited upoh the worshippers of the Beast; (the 
execution of the judgments set forth in this and 
the preceding proclamation is presented in de¬ 
tail in chs. xvi.-xix.)—Part fifth is designed for 
the comfort of the saints. It refers (ver. 12) to 
the ground of their endurance , viz. : the sure de¬ 
struction of the power of their persecutors; and 
then declares (ver. 13) their certain blessedness 
when the trials of this life are ended. 

Vision II., ch. xiv. 14-20, is introduced by 
the same formula as the preceding. It contem¬ 
plates Christ in the exercise of His office as 
Ruler over all things (comp. Eph. i. 22)—(1) as 
gathering His ripened Church from the earth 
(vers. 15, 16); and (2) as executing judgment 
upon His enemies. This execution of judg¬ 
ment, as in the preceding vision, is more fully 
set forth in chs. xvi.-xix. 

Vision III., ch. xv. 1-4, is not indeed intro¬ 
duced with the same formula as the preceding; 
it commences, however, with one equally signi¬ 
ficant. It is purely a Heaven-scene. It con¬ 
templates, on the one hand, the chosen ministers 
of the judgments about to be executed; and, on 
the other, the entire glorified Church gathered 
before the Throne as worshippers, and as spec¬ 
tators of the course of Divine Providence on 
earth. (Is not this assemblage the same as 
that mentioned ch. vii. 9 ? See Add. Note, p. 
193.) 

Vision IV. begins with oh. xv. 5, and extends 
to the close of ch. xvii. This vision is intro¬ 
duced with one of the most significant disjunc¬ 
tive formulas employed in the Apocalypse: K al 
furd ravra Idov (see foot-note, p. 150, first column). 

It consists of three parts.—Part first , ch. xv. 6- 
8, sets forth the preparation of the ministers of 
vengeance for their work, and the heavenly 

• [It is an interesting question. Where is the Monnt Sion 
h»»re mentioned? Is it earthly or heavenly? In the judg¬ 
ment of the writer, it is heavenly. Christ as Head of the 
Millennial Kingdom does not come Into visible manifestation 
(on earth) until after I he pouring out of the Vials (see ch. 
x'x. 11-16). The earthly Jerusalem and the earthly 8ion are 
types of offices in that glorious world where Je<us and H's 
disembodied saints now are (comp. John xiv. 2, 3; Ileb. xii. 

22), awaiting the time for the establishment of the Bieileia 
and the manifestation of the Sons of God on earth*—IS. 
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events attendant thereupon.—Part second, ch. 
xvi., describes the execution of their work.— 
Part third, oh. xrii., oontains a supplemental 


statement concerning the Harlot and the Beast, 
upon whom judgment had been executed.—L 
R. C.] 


B. —REAL EARTHLY WORLD-PICTURE OP THE SEVEN VIALS OP ANGER; OR, THE 

END-JUDGMENT IN GENERAL. 

Chap. XVI. 

And I heard a great voice out of the temple Baying to the seven angels, Go 
your ways [om. your ways], and pour out the [ins. seven 1 ] vials of the wrath 

2 [anger] of God upon [into] the earth. And the first went [departed], and poured 
out his vial upon [into*] the earth; and there fell [came (fyfvrro)] a noisome [an 
evil] and grievous sore* upon the men which [who] had the mark of the beast 

3 [wild-beast], and upon them*which [who] worshipped his image. And the second 
angel [om. angel 4 ] poured out his vial upon [into] the sea; and it became as the 
[pm. as the] blood [ins. as] of a dead man [man] : and every living soul [or soul 

4 of life C®?0] died [ins. , the things] in the sea. And the third angel [on. 
angel 6 ] poured out his vial upon [into] the rivers and [ins. the] fountains of [tru. 

5 the] waters; and they became blood [or there came blood (fy^vcro® al/*a)]. And 
I heard the angel of the waters say [saying], Thou art righteous, O Lord, [owl 0 
Lord,] 7 which [who] art, and [ins. who] wast, and shalt be [om. and shalt b^— ins. 
the* Holy], [or who art and who wast holy,] 6 because thou hast judged thus [didst 

6 adjudge these things]. [;] For [because] they have [om. have] shed [poured out] 
the blood of saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to drink; for 

7 [om. for] 1 ® they are worthy. And I heard another out of [om. another out of] 11 
the altar say [saying], Even so [Yea], [ins. O] Lord [ins. the] God [tn*. ,tbe] AJ- 

8 mighty [or, All-Kuler 1 *], true and righteous are thy judgments. Aid the fourth 
angel [om. angel 16 ] poured out his vial upon (£*e) the sun; and power [om. power 

9 — ins. it] was given unto him [it] to scorch [ins. the] men with fire. Ana [ww. 
the] men were scorched with great heat [scorching], and [trw. they] 14 blasphemed 
the name 14 of God, which [who] hath power [the authority] over these plagues: 

10 and they repented not to give him glory. And the fifth angel [om. angel 1 ®] poured 
out his vial upon the seat [throne] of the beast [wild-beast] ; and his kingdom 
was full of darkness [became darkened] ; and they gnawed their tongues for [be¬ 
ll cause of (lx) — ins. the] pain, and blasphemed the God of [ins. the] heaven because of 
(lx) their pains and [ins. because of (lx)] their sores, and repented not of (lx) their 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 1. [Crlt Eds. generally g*ve Iwrd with R. A B*. C. Vnfy., etc.; Lange omits with P. 1,28, etc.— K. R. CL] 

* Ver. 2. Ei* Instead of M. [So Crit. Eds. with R«. A. B* C. P., etc. —iR. C.1 

* Ver. 2. Eire instead of at*. [So Crlt. Eda. with R. A. B*. C. P., etc. —E. R. CT] 

4 Ver. 3. [Lach., Alf., Treg., TiscA omit ayy«Ao* with R*. A C. P., Am., Puld., Demid., Tol ., etcj Lange retains with B*, 
CVsm., etc. —R. R. C.] 

* Ver. 4. [Lach.. AIL, Treg., TiscA omit iyyeKoe with R. A. B*. 0. P., Fal g., etc.; Lange retains with 1, 35, etc.— B. R. C] 
4 Ver. 4. [Lange, Alt, Treg., TiecA giro iyieerc with R. B*. C. P. 1, VtUg., etc.; Lachmann reads *W*orro with A 36, 

95 etc.—E. B. C.] 

T Ver. 6. [Lach.. Alt, Treg., Tisch. omit Kiipcc with R. A B*. C. P. 1, Am., Fuld., De mid ., ToL, etc. ; Lange retains 
with Clem., LW, JBth.—E.R.C.] 

* Ver. 6. rEpydpsrof is withoat authority ; all Crit. Ede. read Swio*.—E. B.C.1 

* Ver. 6. *Wiof withoat «at 4. [So also Lach., Alf., Treg., Tisch. (1859), with A. 1 

R. P E R C J > 

w Ver. 6. [Crit. Eds. generally omit with A. B*. C. P. etc.; R givee hwep. —R. R. C.1 
u Ver. 7. Crit Eds., with R. A C. P., give simply tow Ovaiaxmjplov kiyorr os.—B. B. 0.] 

1* Ver. 7. See Additional Comment on rh. i. 8, p. 93.—R. R. C.l 

u Ver. 8. Crit. Ids. generally omit ayycAot with A B*. 0. P., Am., Fold., ToL, etc.; Lange retains, with R. 1,6, Cbm, 
sta—B. R. C.] 

M Ver. 9. [Ob., 8m^ Tisch. (1859) Insert oc ivSpmw o« with B*^ Lac A, Alf., Treg., Tisch. (8th Bd.) read as above, with R. 
A C. P. 1,86, Vida., etc.— B. R. C.] 

u Ver. 9. [Crit Eds. generally read rb ftropa; A. sdves In wwtor.—B. R. C.] 

M Ver. 10. [Crit Eds. generally omit with R.A.P.G.F, ia, FnltL, D e mid., ToL, etc.; it Is given in 85,96, efe, Okm. 
-a; l«nge brckeU. B. E. 0.] 


. B*. 0.; TisoA (8th Bd.) gins 4 with 
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12 deeds [works]. And the sixth angel [ow. angel 17 ] poured out his vial upon the 
great river Euphrates 18 ; and the water thereof was dried up, that the way of the 

13 kings of the east [who are from the sun-rising] might be prepared. Ajid I saw 
three unclean spirits like frogs come [om. three unclean spirits like frogs come ] out 
of the mouth of the dragon, and out of the mouth of the beast [wild beast], and out 

14 of the mouth of the false prophet [ins., three unclean spirits as frogs]. •[;] for they 
are the [om. the] spirits of devils [demons], working miracles [doing signs], which 
[that] 18 go forth unto [upon (1*0] the kings of the earth and [om. of the earth 
and]*® of the whole world [inhabited world (oixoopi^)'], to gather them [ins. to¬ 
gether] to the battle [war] of that [the] great day of God [ins. the] Almighty 

15 [or All-Ruler 11 ]. Behold, I come as a thief. Blessed is he that watcheth, and 
keepeth his garments, lest [that] he walk [ins. not] naked, and they see his shame. 

16 And he [or they] 11 gathered them together into a [the 11 ] place called in the [om. 

17 the] Hebrew tongue [om. tongue] Armageddon [or Harmagedon]. And the 
seventh angel [om. angel 13 ] poured out his vial into [upon] the air; and there 
came a great 14 voice out of 16 the temple of heaven [om. of heaven*], from the 

18 throne, saying, It is done. And there were (tyivero) [ins. lightnings, and] voices, 
and thunders, and lightnings [om. , and lightnings]; and there was (tyivero) a 
great earthquake, such as was not since [from the times when] men were [a man 
was] 17 upon the earth, so mighty [such] an earthquake, and [om. and] so great. 

19 And the £reat city was divided [became (tylvero)] into three parts, and the cities 
of the nations fell: and great [om. great] Babylon [ins. the great] came in remem¬ 
brance [was remembered] before God, to give unto her the cup of the wine of the 

20 fierceness [anger] .of his wrath. And every island fled away [om. away], and the 

21 [ow. the ] mountains were not found. And there fell upon men [om. there fell 
upon men] a great hail [ins. as of a talent in weight descendeth] out of [in*. the] 
heaven [ins. upon the men], every stone about the weight of a talent [om. every stone 
about the weight of a talent]; and [ins. the] men blasphemed God because of the 
plague of the hail; for the plague thereof was exceeding great [because great is 
the plague of it exceedingly]. 


° Ter. IX rCdt. Ed*, generally omit as In preceding Note; Lange retains.—E. R. C.] 

u Ver. 12. [Gb., Sr., Tisch. (8th Bd.) omit the article before Euphrates with X- B*. P., etc.; lAch., Alf., Tisch. (1859), 
Image, prefix it, with A. 0.1, etc.; Treg. brackets.—E. R. C.J 

M Ver. 14. The roading ixwopevevSai is on important. [Alt, Treg., Tisch. read l Unopevereu. This reading is adopted 
•bore.—E. R. C.l 

» Ver. 14. I Omitted by Grit. Eds. with X- A. B*., V*lg., etc. —E. B. 0.] 

* Ver. lflt [Grit. Eds. read <rvrrjy*y*y with A. B*. C. P., etc.; X- gives -yor. Lange translates he, regarding God as the 
subject (see in lot.); the more natural reference, however, is to the irvtv^ara of ver. 14, which, as a neuter plural, may be 
the subject of a verb in the singular.—E. R. C.l 

* Ver. 10. [Lech., Alf, Treg- Tisch. give t6k with A B*. 1, etc.; Lange omits with K-14, etc. —E. R. C.] 

» Ver. 17. [Grit. Eds. generally omit with X** A. Am.. Futd Ibi., etc.; Lange retains with X*. 1, 28, 35, etc., Obmu, 
etc. —B- R. C.J 

Ver. 17. [Lange, Treg., Tisch. give u«ydA» with X- B*, Vmtg.; Gb.. Lach., Alf. omit with A1,12, 46.—E. R. 0.] 

* Ver. 17. r Avb row roov, airb rov 9p6vou. [8o also Tisch. (1859) with B*.; Gb., Lach., Alt, Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.) give 
&r instead of the first dvrf, with X* A 1, etc. The latter reading is adopted above.—E. R. C.l 

* Ver. 17. [Tow ovpavov is omitted by Grit. Eds^ it occurs only in B*. 1, 6, 38, Arm. —E. R. 0.] 

* Ver. 18. Ajtf/MMrof rytVero. [So Crit. Eds. with A. 38, Oop^ Arm ., JEth.; 1,7, 8, etc-, read oi hrSpwroi iyirovro.— 
E. R. G] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The seven Vials of Anger embrace the collec¬ 
tive Earth-picture of the world-judgment in gene¬ 
ral. Hence the seventh Vial is comprehended 
together with the rest, and not, like the seventh 
Seal and the seventh Trumpet, made the basis 
of a new Seven. The seven Angels of Anger fol¬ 
low each other in rapid succession and with ter¬ 
rible effect; only, between the third and fourth 
Vials, there occurs a double digression, in a sort 
as a theodicy of these fearful judgments and for 
the tranquillization of the startled mind. Now 
if we hold fast the idea that anger is An inflic¬ 
tion of death, death being the decomposition, 
the dissolution of life, the explanation, in gene¬ 


ral, of the present seotion is already established; 
—especially if we further consider that the 
anger, or death-judgment, of Qod is operative 
through the medium of the anger of the hea¬ 
then [nations], or the frenzy of false enthusi¬ 
asm. Once more we are reminded of the lofty 
consciousness and teleology of the plagues. 
Only at the command of a great voice from the 
smoke-filled Temple—at the bidding of God, 
therefore—do the Angels begin their work. 
Each one knows, in his quality of Angel, his 
particular rank in the angelic series, and his 
particular mission. The following is the suc¬ 
cession of the outpourings of anger: 

1. Into tki earth. This, therefore, is the death, 
the vital decomposition and dissolution of the 
New Testament Theocracy, the external pheno¬ 
menal form of the Church (and relatively of the 
Digitized by 
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Christian State, inasmuch as the old Theocracy 
embraced both State and Church). (See the 
Introduction , pp. 33 sq.; 2 Tbess. ii.) The ef¬ 
fect of this first Vial is a malignant tore, with 
which all the worshippers of the Beast are 
smitten. The consummate idolatrous world- 
spirit in the Church, in churchly dignities and 
forms, results in an incurable fiery sore of fana¬ 
tical self-consumption and self-destruction (2 
Tim. ii. 17). The form of this sore is intoxica¬ 
tion through the medium of the cup of anger, t. 
t. y the confusing false enthusiasm or fanaticism 
which it inspires as the product of the denial 
of all religious and moral principles. 

2. Into the sea. The worldly life of state and 
nations likewise becomes the subject of a pro¬ 
cess of decomposition which leads to death. 
Consummate passionate subjectivism and party- 
spirit, in all the forms of senseless self-intoxi¬ 
cation, in mercantile, socialistic, absolutist and 
many other directions, finally rupture all social, 
popular, and political coherence. The sea be¬ 
comes blood (Ex. vii.), and this blood is as that 
of a dead man; dead blood. All the goods of 
the social life of the nations lose their vital 
value, because they have become the property 
of consummate egoism. They are dead like the 
men who determine their value, and operate fa¬ 
tally upon every one who would carry on his 
life in this sea of blood. Every living being, it 
is declared, died in the sea. 

8. Into the rivers and fountains of waters. Self- 
empoisonment of mental current*, and, what is 
still worse, self-empoisonment of fountains, the 
original life of geniuses and men of talent. 
And there became blood a'tua]. It is 

not said that this blood was like that of a dead 
man. The life of minds, of mental culture— 
pouring forth in an unnatural state of obduracy 
and frenzied deification of self, frenzied deifica¬ 
tion and bestializntion of man—becomes a nause¬ 
ous and fatal dea'h-draught for those who would 
quell their thirst at the fountains and streams 
of waters. The natural life-fountains and life- 
rivers of minds have, in the perversion of 
moral nature to unnaturalness, become fountains 
and rivers of deadly intoxioation and mental 
distraction.—Now ensues a pause. The 8eer 
hears the Angel of the waters speaking. And 
here let us avoid the pagan and also Rabbinical 
conception of spirits of nature,—water or fire 
angels in the literal sense of the term. The 
Angel of the waters, in this passage, is the Angel 
who brings anger upon the water, the Angel of 
the Divine rule as exercised over the surging, 
social nation-life of men; just as the Angol of 
the Altar (ver. 7) or of the fire (ch. xiv. 18) is 
the spirit or teleology of all fire of sacrifice on 
earth. The Angel of the waters adores the 
righteousness of God in this terrible judgment 
upon the waters. Men must now drink blood , 
beoause they have shed the blood of Saints and 
Prophets , L e., also, beoause they have first 
turned the heavenly fountains of waters on 
earth, out of which it was designed that they 
should drink, into blood. The assent of the 
other Angel from the Altar* designates the na¬ 
tural consequence of the ancient blood-guiltiness 

• [See Explanations in Detail, rer. 7.—E. R. a] 


still more decidedly, in accordance with the idea 
of the Altar, as a righteous judgment of God. 

4. Upon the sun. The sun of revelation it¬ 
self ; not in respect of its essence, but in respect 
of its shining and effect. The true shining of 
the sun is as vitalising life; its effect is healthfnl 
vital heat. But how is it when men begin to make 
Christianity, in great part, a hot-blooded sys¬ 
tem of confession or negation, a thing of priest¬ 
hood or of sects !—how is it when churchly fa¬ 
naticism begins to produce Siearii, as did Jew¬ 
ish finaticism in the Jewish war! The fanati¬ 
cal heat of the one class calls forth increasingly 
the blasphemy of the other, instead of all being 
horrified at this frightful incapacity for receiv¬ 
ing the simple sunshine of Christianity in purity, 
at this still more frightful capacity for converting 
the light of revelation into nothing but a mis¬ 
leading and infatuating power and a consuming 
passion. 

6. Upon the throne of the Beast. The Beast 
must still be understood in the general sense, 
like the City of Babylon (ver. 19), for the 
branching of the one judgment into three judg¬ 
ments has not yet taken plaoe. The throne ef 
the Beast is the government, the system of An¬ 
tichrist. His kingdom became darkened; this 
means, we think, that it became confused in its 
contradictions—it lost its consistency. For it 
was a sphere of spiritual and religions moral 
darkness from the beginning. Such self-confu¬ 
sion is already to be seen where atheism and 
spiritism, bigotry and blasphemy, criticism and 
fanaticism hold high carnival together.—Then 
a mighty and poignant self scorn comes over 
the haughty spirit of the associates of this king¬ 
dom, and they gnaw their tongues in the paia 
of their impotence and nothingness. They 
blaspheme the Ood of the Heaven because of their 
pains . In so far as they need an object for 
their blasphemy, therefore, they are still theists. 
They blaspheme God as the Ood of the Heaven —all 
that is transcendent is hateful to them because 
the Beast has become their god on earth.* In 
so far, also, as Nature reflects the Divine linea¬ 
ments of her Creator, she too, *doubtles8, be¬ 
comes the object of their blasphemy; indeed 
she is occasionally blasphemed even now by 
some who make her the subject of their investi¬ 
gations. Because of their pains and became (f 
their sores they blaspheme; the sores —tht 
malignant ulcers which do not, as local focuses, 
eliminate the morbid matter from the system, but 
which overpower the life, changing it into mor¬ 
bid matter and consuming it—continue, there¬ 
fore, from the first Anger-vial through all the 
stages of outpoured anger. This blasphemy 
despair sets in instead of the repentance of 
faith. 

6. Upon the great river , the Euphrates. Here 
also we look upon the Euphrates as the line of 
demarkation between the civilized world and tbo 
barbarous and savage world of the nations of 
the East (ch. xx.; Ezek. xxxviiL sqq.). Wo 
see, accordingly, that the army of horsemen (ch. 
ix. 14) comes from the hither shore of the Eu- 


• [Mat no* a sense of the contrast between their ova 
wretched condition and the condition of the bleserd in¬ 
mates of Heasm induce this peculiar form of blasphemy!-* 
Tr] 
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pkrates, from the region of Babylon, the seat of 
the most ancient civilisation, the type of all An- 
tiohrisiian world-monarchies (Dan. vii.). On 
the other band, the king* of the East [from the 
sun-rising] come from beyond the Euphrates, as 
the representatives of all the barbarism of the 
remotest world. The drying up of the Euphra¬ 
tes, therefore, signifies that the barrier-line be¬ 
tween the civilized world and the rudest and 
roughest popular life is done away with, in a 
social as well as a terrestrial sense. In oonse- 
qaence of the mental confusion and distraction 
resultant upon a false over-refinement, the way 
is prepared for the hostile attack of rudeness 
and barbarism upon the seat of culture. Never¬ 
theless, the Eastern barbarian kings come not 
oncalled. Three spirits , resembling frogs, pro¬ 
ceed out of the mouth of the Dragon, and out 
of the mouth of the Beast, and out of the 
month of the False Prophet. Thus a frog-clamor 
with three variations is formed. The key of Sa¬ 
tan is contempt of roan (Job ii. 4); the key of 
the Beast is the deification of roan (2 These, ii.); 
the key of the False Prophet is a bigoted train¬ 
ing of man—a compound of the preceding two 
elements (oh. xiii. 13, 14). Thus these modern 
nightingales, the frogs, announoe the new 
spring-time of mankind. As spirits they are 
spirits of demons, of such demons as engender 
moral possession; with this effect they come 
upon the kings of the earth and set on foot the 
great revolt-alliance for the war of the great 
day of God, Who, as the All-Ruler, over-rules 
even this uprising (see ch. xix. 19, xx. 8). As 
the greatest of catastrophes, this event shall come 
very suddenly and as in the night-time—hence 
the admonition of ver. 15. None should abaudon 
himself to spiritual carelessness, as one that 
sleeps without his garments, for a man so 
doing might be cast out naked into the night. 
This admonition applies even to the pious, in 
reference to the last time. Tlie rebel host ga¬ 
thers, as appointed by God the Judge, at a 
field of battle called Harmagcddon [or, Arma¬ 
geddon]. 

The enigmatical name of Harmageddon or 
Harmagadon gives occasion for a precur¬ 
sory examination of the entire section. The 
three special judgments following, from chap¬ 
ter xvii. on, are already visible in this gene¬ 
ral sketch of the judgment. This is mani¬ 
festly the case with the incipient judgment upon 
the Beast {ver. 10), as compared with the con¬ 
summate judgment upon the Beast, ch. xix. 19. 
8o, likewise, the judgment upon Babylon (chs. 
xvii. and xviii.) is visible in the judgment of 
the first Anger-vial, poured out upon the earth. 
The second Vial of anger is annexed to the 
first; the third and fourth form a transition to 
the fifth. The reflection of the sixth Vial of 
anger we behold in the judgment upon Gog and 
Magog. When these are said to surround the 
camp of the Saints and the beloved City, it ne¬ 
cessitates the reference of the name Har-Ma- 
gedon (Mount of Decision or Sentence) to the 
Mount of Olives in accordance with Zech. xiv. 
4. The mountains of Israel shall in general, 
according to Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix., be moun¬ 
tains of decision. A more precise definition of 
the locality, the valley of the dead (ch. xxxix.ll), 


leads us into the region between Jerusalem and 
the Dead Sea—likewise, therefore, into the vi¬ 
cinity of the Mount of Olives. Hence, the Seer 
may have merely borrowed the name from 
the northern t caters of Megiddo, where the 
Israelites conquered the heathen kings of Ca¬ 
naan (Judges v. 19), and from the southern plain 
of Megiddo (2 Kings xxiii. 29), where Josiah 
was defeated by the Egyptians,—possibly with 
the idea that the mountain of Megiddo puts an 
end to the fluctuations between victory and de¬ 
feat in the wars of the people of God. 

7. Upon the air . The air is the vital element 
of the earth, the sea, the sweet waters, and 
mankind. With the decomposition of this vital 
element—which oannot be understood simply of 
the common spirit-world of humanity, but must 
be regarded as having reference also to the cos- 
mical vital conditions of men and of the earth, 
because the end in the former sense necessarily 
brings with it the end in the latter sense—the 
death of the old form of the world is decided. 
Henoe a great voice resounds from the Temple 
of Heaven and from the Throne , saying: It is 
done. This end of the world (see ch. xx. 9 
sqq.), however, is not the annihilation of the 
world, but its setting, in order to a resurrection. 
Henoe the dying of the old world is accom¬ 
plished amid lightnings , and voices , and thun¬ 
ders, annunciatory of a new world, and together 
with these comes the great earthquake whose 
like has never been since men were on the earth 
(see 2 Peter iii.). And now out of the great 
general judgment, the three special judgments 
develop (ver. 19). The great City is broken 
up into three parts. The judgment upon great 
Babylon consists, primarily, in the fact that it 
is divided into a small, specific, mock-holy Ba¬ 
bylon, into the demonic Kingdom of the Beast, 
and into a brutal, Satanic mob-kingdom (comp. 
Ezek. xxxviii. 21, 22). The cities of the na¬ 
tions [Gentiles] likewise fall—the ancient seats 
of worldly civilization; the islands of small and 
intimate communities vanish, as do also the 
towering mountains; —great, secluded churches, 
even proud, firm-based states are sought for now 
in vain. Equilibrium in the spiritual world as 
well as in nature is destroyed ; all things waver 
betwixt fiery heat and deathly cold;—hence tho 
formation of hailstones, of the weight of a talent, 
which fall upon men; these hailstones and their 
fall are, of course, not to be apprehended in a 
purely material sense, according to which they 
would dash all men to pieoes, but they are still 
real and terrible enough to provoke the rem¬ 
nants of a. recognition of God in the wicked to 
fresh blasphemy. With the partition of Ba¬ 
bylon the Great, the judgment is in reality al¬ 
ready decided, there being a reciprocal nega¬ 
tion on the side of the parts, and the whole, con¬ 
sequently, being in process of complete dissolu¬ 
tion ; in like manner the tower-building of an¬ 
cient Babel was put an end to, and, in its cen¬ 
trality, judged, by the Divine dispersion of those 
engaged therein. 


We call attention once more to the fact that in ver. 
19 the ramification of the great general End-judg¬ 
ment into the three special Judgments now following, 
is expressed. 
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[abstbact of views, etc.] 

By the American Editor . 

[Elliott: Chs. xvi. 1-14; xi. 15-19; xiv. 6- 
8; xv., relate to the same period (see on p. 281) 
— viz* • “The era of the Frpnch Revolution, as 
figured under the first six Vials of the seventh 
Trumpet,” a period extending from A. D. 1789 
to A. D. 1848. Chs. xi. 15-19; xv. 1-xvi. 1 is 
the introduction and oommenoement of the Vial- 
outpouring* —(Note the similarity of the first four 
Vials to the first four Trumpets. See on p. 201). 
Ver. 2. The first Vial. The eAxof (expressive of 
the boil that broke forth on the Egyptians, comp. 
Ex. ix. 9,—probably the plague-spot or the small¬ 
pox) figures “some extraordinary outbreak of 
moral aud social evil, the expression of deep- 
seated disease within, with raging pain and in¬ 
flammation as its accompaniment-—disease of 
Egyptian origin perhaps in the Apocalyptic 
sense of the word Egypt, and alike loathsome, 
deadly, self-corroding, and infectious—that 
would arise somewhere in Papal Europe, shortly 
after the cessation of the Turkish woe, and .on 
the sounding of what might answer to the 
seventh Trumpet’s blast; an evil, too, which 
would soon overspread and infeot the countries 
of Papal Europe generally and their inhabi¬ 
tants.” It symbolizes “that tremendous out¬ 
break of social and moral evil, of democratic 
fury, atheism, and vice, which was speedily seen 
to characterize the French Revolution ; that of 
which the ultimate source was in the long and 
deep-seated corruption and irreligion of the 
nation; its outward vent, expression and organ 
in the Jacobin clubs, and their seditious and 
atheistic publications ; its result, the dissolution 
of all society, all morals, and all religions; with 
acts of atrocity and horror accompanying scarce 
paralleled in the history of man ; and suffering 
and anguish of correspondent intensity throb¬ 
bing throughout the whole social mass, and cor¬ 
roding it—that which from France as a centre, 
spread like a plague, through its affiliated so¬ 
cieties, to the other countries of Papal Christen¬ 
dom ; and proved, wherever its poison was im¬ 
bibed, to be as much the punishment as the 
symptom of the corruption.”—Ver. 8. The, se¬ 
cond Vial. A judgment on the maritime power, 
commerce, and colonies of the countries of Pa¬ 
pal Christendom—«. «., Spain, France and Portu¬ 
gal. It symbolizes—(1) The great naval war 
which continued A. D. 1798-1816, in which 
“were destroyed near 200 ships of the line, be¬ 
tween 800 and 400 frigates, and an almost incal¬ 
culable number of smaller vessels of war and 
ships of commerce. It is most truly stated by 
Dr. Keith (Signs of Times , ii., p. 209) that the 
whole history of the world does not present such 
a period of naval war, destruction, and blood¬ 
shed.” (2) The revolt of the transatlantic colo¬ 
nies and the following bloodshed.—Vers. 4-7. 
The third Vial. It symbolizes the judgment of 
war and bloodshed visited on the countries 
watered by the Rhine and the Danube, and on 
the sub-Alpine provinces of Piedmont and Lorn-. 

* [Elliott calls attention to the fearful convulsions in na¬ 
ture—tempests, hail storms, re-opening volcanoes, earth¬ 
quakes (ch. xi. 19)—th^t preceded the outbreak of the French 
Revolution.—E. B. C.] 


bardy, A. D. 1792-1805.—Vers. 8, 9. The fourth 
Vial. This symbolizes a judgment on the Qer- 
man Emperor and the other sovereigns of Papal 
Christendom. Napoleon, A. D. 1806, compelled 
the renunciation by the Emperor of Austria of 
the title “ Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire 
and of Qermany; ” he also deposed the other 
papal kings, and “ scorched men with fire,” A. 
D. 1806-1809. (Comp, the Explanation of the 
fourth Trumpet, p. 201).—Ver. 10. The fifth 
Vied. A judgment on Rome (the throne of the 
seven hills), consecutive on that of the former 
Vial. Immediately after the battle of Wagram, 
A. D. 1809, the Pope was subjected to insult and 
spoliation, his temporal authority over the Ro¬ 
man State was abolished, and Rome itself was 
incorporated with France as the second city of 
the empire.* — Vers. 10 ( last clause). 11 set 
forth—(1) The severity of sufferings endured; 

(2) the blasphemy (a) of France in atheism, (i)of 
Papal countries (subsequently of France also), 
in ascribing Divine prerogatives to creatures; 

(3) the continuance in sin of those who had 
been punished, after the cessation of the pre¬ 
ceding judgments.—Ver. 12. The sixth Vial. The 
first portion symbolizes judgment on the Mo¬ 
hammedan Turk, begun A. D. 1820, in the asser¬ 
tion of independence by Ali Pacha of Yanina, 
and the immediately-following Greek insurrec¬ 
tion. and continuing in the gradual decay of the 
empire to the present time. By the hinge from 
the sun-rising are symbolized the Jews; the way 
for their return to their own land being pre¬ 
pared in the decay and fall of the Turkish Em¬ 
pire. By the three frogs are figured three un¬ 
holy principles, going forth throughout the 
whole habitable world— viz.: (1) from the Dragon, 
heathen-like infidelity ; (2) from the Beast, popery; 

(3) from the False Prophet, priestcraft. -Ch. 

xvi. 15-xxii. 16, together with ch. xiv. 9-20, re¬ 
presents “ The present and the future, from A. 
D. 1849 to the Millennium and Final Judgment*' 
—the first portion of which is the sera of ths 
seventh Vial. Ch. xiv. 9-20 presents the primary 
and briefer series of prefigurations of the mra 
of the seventh Vial in the part urithoui-eentte af 
of the Apooalypse, down to the wine-press tread¬ 
ing before the Millennium; this consists of tour 
parts—(1) vers. 9-11, a public and notorious 
outcry of warning throughout European Chris- 

* [Baexbs, in rapport of a similar view, quotes the follow- 
log: “ In this connection, I may insert here the remarfcafals 
calculation of Robert Fleming, in hi* work entitled Apeesu 
fyptical Keg, or Ute Pouring out of the llala, first published in 
1701. It is in the following words: ‘The fifth Vial(wn.M, 
11), which is to be poured out on the meat a/ the Bead, or A# 
dominions w hick more immediately belong to and depend en Ao 
Roman See; that, I sag, this Judgment unit probably begin «M 
the gear 1794, and expire about A. b. 1848 ; or that A« dmretum 
of it upon Urn supposition will be the space ef £fty-four feart 
For I do snpiKMo that, seeing the Pope received the tide of 
Supreme Bishop no sooner than A. 1). 606, he cannot be sup¬ 
posed to have any vial poo red upon his seat immediately (ao 
as to receive his authority so signally aa this judgment most 
be supposed to all) until the gear 1848, which it the date ef the 
twelve hundred and sixty years is prop he ti cal account, when Atp 
are reckoned from A. D. 606. But yet we are not to tnu^ias 
that this will totally destroy the Papacy (though it will ex¬ 
ceedingly weaken it), for we find that still in being sad 
alive, wh-n the next Vial is poured out.* p. 68. Id. Rev 
York. It is a circumstance remarkably in accordance with 
this calculation, that in the year 1818 the Pope was actnally 
driven away to Gaeta, and that at the present time fa* 
Is restored, though evidently with diminished power.”—A 

f (.See footnote, 2d column, p. 201.—& R. CJ 
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tendom and its dependencies as to what is meant 
by the Beast and his image , and as to the faie of 
their followers; (2) vers. 12, 13, a deep impres¬ 
sion and earnest inculcation, on the part of the 
true Church, of the near approach of the grand 
epoch of blessedness predicted in Scripture of 
departed saints; (3) vers. 11-16, the first grand 
act of the judgments of the consummation on 
Antichristendom; (4) vers. 17-20, the last judg¬ 
ment, a judgment unto blood, upon apostate 
Christendom. Ch. xvi. 15-21 presents “ The 
fhller Apocalyptic figuration, as within-written* 
of the events immediately preparatory to, and 
those included in, the seventh Vial; down to the 
wine-press treading , and destruction of the Beast 
and False Prophet, immediately before the Mil¬ 
lennium in it are—(1) ver. 16, an introduc¬ 
tion to the outpouring, the warning, indicating 
increased faithfulness on the part of the minis¬ 
try in declaring the coming of the Lord and the 
doty of being prepared to meet Him (?); (2) 
▼er. 16, the success of the unclean spirits in in¬ 
fluencing kings and people against Christ and 
His Church; (3) vers. 17-20, the seventh Vial 
—realities yet future are symbolized, vis.: An 
extraordinary eonvulsion } darkening and vitiation 
of the moral and political atmosphere of 
Europe (having, perhaps, a literal groundwork 
in some ominous derangement of the natural at¬ 
mosphere), ministering disease to each body 
politic, and, perhaps, resolving society for 
awhile into its primary elements; resulting, 
finally, in the resolution of the Papal Empire 
into a tri-partite form, in which form Rome (in¬ 
cluding its subject ecclesiastical State and the po¬ 
litical tri-partition connected with it), is to re¬ 
ceive its peculiar and appalling fate. 

Barnes agrees, in the main, with Elliott; he 
makes, however, the following important differ¬ 
ences in interpretation: 1. The pouring out of 
the fourth Vial upon the sun, etc . (ver. 8), indi¬ 
cates “ that a scene of calamity and woe would 
ensue as if the sun should be made to pour forth 
such intense heat that men would be * scorched,’ ” 
the reference being to the wars following the 
French Revolution.—2. By the kings of the East 
(ver. 12) are to be understood the rulers of the 
East (Orient?) ; “All that is fairly implied in 
the language here is that the kings of the East 
would be converted to the true religion,” and 
that the destruction of the Turkish power would 
be in order thereto.—3. The three malign influ¬ 
ences symbolized by the “frogs” (ver. 18) are 
not specifically characterized.—This author 
quotes largely from Allison’s History of Europe 
in support of his interpretations. 

Stuart regards the Vials as a series of judg¬ 
ments upon the enemies of the Church, termina¬ 
ting primarily in the death of Nero and the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem, and ultimately (?) in the 
destruction of the Pagan power under Constan¬ 
tine. He writes: “The author of the Book 
has given a sketch which corresponds, with a 
good degree of exactness, to the state of facts. 
The persecuting power of the unbelieving Jews 
c ased in the main with the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem. Hence the tempest and earthquike which 
lay that place in ruins, are the finale of the first 

* [See/ootitofe, 2d column, p. 20L—E. R. C.] 


catastrophe. But not so with the second. The 
death of Nero was indeed the destruction of tfye 
Beast, for the time being, and it made a tempo¬ 
rary end of persecution. But the Beast still 
came up again from the pit; the contest was re¬ 
newed, and, with # many remissions, continued 
down to the time of Constantine. Rome, as 
heathen, then finally ceased to persecute. The 
Beast was finally slain.” 

Wordsworth regards the visions of the Vials 
as partially fulfilled, and yet only as “ a prelude 
and specimen of what will be more fully de¬ 
veloped.” He interprets the with which the 
i££x ££ of the first three Vials is construed as de¬ 
noting infusion into and admixture with the ob¬ 
ject of punishment, and the km of the last four 
as indicating the Divine vengeance as trampling 
upon it. His interpretation of the Vials is as 
follows: 1. This plague is upon men’s persons , 
and consists in physical and spiritual disease, 
the result of the teachings and practices of the 
Papaoy.—2. The sea represents nations in a rest¬ 
less state, and the plague is that carnal men 
lose the genuine properties of men and become 
mere things .—3. This plague is inflicted on the 
resources of the Papacy ; those things that once 
supplied it with wealth and power ( indulgences , 
pretended miracles, etc.) t become occasions and 
instruments of its suffering and shame.—4. The 
temporal splendor (sun) of the Papacy, by the 
galling exactions through which it is maintained, 
already scorches its subjeots.—5. “ The fifth 
Vial is poured upon the throne of the Beast; and 
his kingdom is darkened. Here is another re¬ 
ference to the plagues of Egypt, etc. (No exposi¬ 
tion is given.)—6. This plague consists in the de¬ 
cay of supremacy , secular and spiritual , which is 
to Rome, the spiritual Babylon, the source of her 
glory and strength, as was the literal Euphrates 
to the literal Babylon. By the kings of the East 
are symbolized saints whose advance Rome has 
hindered.—7. The destruction of Rome , the 
mystical Babylon, “ the capital oity of the Em¬ 
pire of the Beast.” 

Alford. This writer remarks generally con¬ 
cerning the Vials: 1. The series reaches on to 
the time of the end, and the whole of it is to be 
placed near that time. 2. As in the Beals and 
the Trumpets there is a marked distinction be¬ 
tween the first four and the following three— 
the objects of the former being the earth, the 
sea, the springs of water, and the sun, those of 
the latter being more particularized. 3. As in 
the other series, so here there is a compendious 
and anticipatory character about several of the 
Vials, leading us to believe that those of which 
this is not so plain, partake of this character 
also. 4. We have no longer, as in the Trumpets, 
a portion of each element affected, but the whole, 
5. While by the plague of the fourth Trumpet 
the sun is partially darkened, by that of the 
fourth Vial its power is increased. —Ho presents 
no affirmative views as to the nature of the spe¬ 
cific plagues, save in the case of the last, which 
he regards as indicating the destruction of the 
city of Rome and the execution of ven¬ 
geance on the mystic Babylon.—For parti¬ 
cular remarks see under Explanations in De¬ 


tail. 

Lord : The office of the seven Angels is sim- 
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ply to assist the revelation, by designating the 
commencement of the seven judgments, and dis¬ 
tinguishing them as inflictions of Divine wrath; 
not to symbolize the agents on earth by whom 
they are caused. The interpretation of the 
several Vials is as follows: 1. The earth, when 
distinguished from the sea, etc ., denotes the popu¬ 
lation of an empire under a settled government; 
the men were those who have the mark of the 
Wild-beast; the ulcer symbolizes an analogous 
disease of the mind ; a restlessness and rancor of 
passion exasperated by agitating and noxious 
principles aud opinions, that All it with a sense 
of obstruction, degradation and misery—this 
ulcer represents the restlessness under injury, 
the ardor of resentment, hate, and revenge, the 
noxiousness and contagion of false principles 
and opinions that marked the commencement of 
the political disquiets of the European States to¬ 
ward the close of the last, century.—2. The tea 
denotes the population of a central kingdom in 
violent commotion; it is to the animals that live 
in it what a people is to the monarchs, nobles, 
ecclesiastics, etc,, who owe to them their sup¬ 
port. This symbol denotes the second great act 
in the French Revolution, in which the people 
slaughtered one another, and exterminated all 
the influential ranks, king and queen, nobles, 
etc. —3. Rivers and fountains are to the sea what 
smaller exterior communities are to a great cen¬ 
tral nation. This symbol denotes the vast blood¬ 
shed in the other Apocalyptio kingdoms, in the 
insurrections and wars that sprung out of the 
French Revolution.—4. Those who exercise the 
government of a kingdom are to the people what 
the sun is to the land and sea. This symbol de¬ 
notes that the rulers of the people on whom the 
preceding judgments fell, were to become armed 
with extraordinary and destructive powers, and 
to employ them in the most violent and insupport¬ 
able oppression.—6. The ascription of a throne 
and kingdom to the Wild-beast shows that he 
is the symbol of the rulers of an empire. The 
effect of the Vial on the throne is not depicted, 
but only its consequence to the kingdom; the 
subversion of the throne, however, is implied— 
the event indicated is the subversion of the im¬ 
perial throne of France, and re-establishment 
of the Bourbon dynasty in 1814 and 1815.—6. 
The Euphrates is used as a symbol in a relation 
analogous to that of the literal river to the lite¬ 
ral Babylon. The entire symbol indicates that 
agencies are to be exerted by which vast crowds 
of the supporters of the nationalized hierar¬ 
chies (see p. 283) are to be withdrawn from 
them. This Vial has already begun.—(Vers. 13- 
16. The Dragon is the symbol of the rulers of 
the Eastern Roman Empire supporting an 
apostate Church, and arrogating the right of 
dictating the religion of their subjects, and im¬ 
plies that at the period of this’event, a govern¬ 
ment is to subsist that shall nationalize the reli¬ 
gion of that empire as under its last imperial 
head ; the Wild-beast is the symbol of the civil 
rulers of the Kingdoms of the Western Empire ; 
and the False-Prophet of the hierarchy of the 
Papal states. The unclean spirits represent ec¬ 
clesiastics who profess to work miracles, and 
thus establish a Divine sanction to their mission; 
they induce the kings of the whole world to 


unite in a war to prevent the establishment of 
Christ's Kingdom. The Great Dag is the day 
when Christ shall visibly descend from Heaven 
and destroy His enemies and establish Bis King¬ 
dom.)— 7. This Vial is to be poured into the atr 
which envelopes the globe, indicating that tbe 
great changes which follow it are to extend to 
ail nations. Lightnings, voices , and thunders aie 
symbols of the vehement thoughts and passion¬ 
ate expressions of multitudes, oocasioned by the 
sudden discovery of momentous truth. Tbe 
earthquake denotes a oivil revolution in which 
the whole surface of universal society is to be 
thrown into disorder, and ancient political in¬ 
stitutions to be shaken down. Great Babylon (p. 
283) is to be divided into three parts. Tne 
cities of the nations are the hierarchies without 
the ten kings,as the Russian, Greek, etc.; these 
are to fall. Great Babylon is then to be de¬ 
stroyed. Every smaller combination of men 
symbolized by the islands is to be dissolved, etc. 
These events are to follow the Advent, to pre¬ 
cede the vintage and perhaps the harvest, and 
are to occupy a considerable period. 

Glasgow interprets the Vials: 1. The Vial 
was poured out by tbe preaching of Luther in 
1517 ; the woe was executed in the wars waged 
by Charles V., subsequent to 1519, against 
France and Rome.—2. Poured out in the great 
Protest in 1529; the woe executed in the imme¬ 
diately following wars.—3. The rivers and 
fountains represent the purer Christians that, 
living in the midst of a nominal Christianity, 
have spiritual life. The pouring out of this 
Vial is the shedding of Protestant martyrs’ 
blood, beginning in 1546; followed by the shed¬ 
ding of retributive blood.—4. Symbolizes a 
stroke (?) upon the ecclesiastical power. It be¬ 
gan at the rising of the Tridentine Council in 
1564, and was followed by the Popedom of Pius 
V., the revolution in Holland, tbe massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and the invasion of the Eng¬ 
lish coast by the Spanish Armada, etc., produ¬ 
cing what has been styled “ tbe Counter-Re¬ 
formation.”—5. The attitude of self-defence as¬ 
sumed by the Protestants against Rome, followed 
by the Thirty Years’ War.—6. The decay of the 
population and power of the nations that con¬ 
stitute Great Babylon, t. e., the Roman or La¬ 
tin nations, beginning with the first French re¬ 
volution.—7. The air represents the intellectual 
department of knowledge. The pouring out of 
this Vial symbolizes the remarkable changes in 
political ideas, and revolutions in governments 
that have taken place and are yet to take place 
in consequence of the unprecedented advance 
in Soienoe and Philosophy, to terminate in the 
destruction of the Bystems of the heathen world 
(involved in the fall of the cities of the iw/iow) 
and Romanism (involved in the fall of Babylon 
or Rome).—E. R. C.] 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

On the different divisions of the Vials of An¬ 
ger into four and three, and five and two, com¬ 
pare Dusterdieck, p. 489. The same commenia- 
tor observes here (in variation from p- 21) that 
41 all seven Vials are poured out one after the 
other without intermission.” At all events, the 
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vehement haste of a rapid approaoh to the end 
is unmistakable. Though there is no longer 
question of a fraotion that is smitten (first a 
fourth, then a third), yet the generalness of the 
phrase, on the earth , on the sea, etc., is not to be 
understood in a literally absolute sense, but 
only as a universal operation whioh draws the 
prooess of worldly history to a olose; otherwise 
we could hear no more of an emerging Church 
of God, the Bride of Christ. 

Ver. 1. A great voioe. —“ This can belong 
only to God Himself (Bengel, Ziillig, Hengsten- 
berg).” Diisterdieck. The voice speaks, how¬ 
ever, of the Vials of the anger of Qod. —The 
voioe oat of the Temple is the voioe of the 
Temple itself. The house of salvation says: My 
work upon this hardened race is at an end; now 
let the reign of anger begin. In like manner it 
was the spirit of oompassion, from the four 
horns of the Altar, whioh in its time gave the 
signal for the loosing of the hosts of horsemen 
by the Euphrates (see ch. ix. 13). The Apostle 
Paul makes the entirely analogous declaration 
(1 Cor. v.): “In the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I have determined .... to deliver the 
same unto Satan." See Bom. ii. 6. 

Into the earth. —Here the earth embraces 
the whole sphere of the Vials of Anger, in dis¬ 
tinction from [the earth of] ver. 2. Comp. ch. 
viil 5. 

Ver. 2. Into the earth. —The earth in a spe¬ 
cial sense, in accordance with its symbolical im¬ 
port (see above).— An evil and grievous 
sore. —Ex. ix. 10, Deut. xxviii. 85, Job ii. 7. 
The malignant sore comes upon individual men 
from the earth —from the oorrupt mass it fastens 
upon individuals; the corrupt character of the 
theocratic authority oorrupts those characters 
that are subject to it, throws them into a condi¬ 
tion of moral self-consumption. As they have 
marked themselves with the of the 

Beast, they are now, by way of retribution, 
marked with the sore. 

Ver. 8. Into the sea. —On the symbolical 
import of this, see Syn. View. —Blood as of a 
dead man. —“ Not a great pool of blood, as 
of many slain (on vcxpov as=r venpuv, see i-Lapide, 
Eicbh., De Wette, Hengsten., et a/.), but the 
horribleness of the faot is increased by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the sea seems like the coagu¬ 
lated and already putrefying blood of a dead 
man (Bengel, Ziillig, et aL ).” Diisterd. Since 
the blood of a living person quickly coagulates, 
the difference does not seem so very great. The 
main thing is that it is ohanged as into dead 
blood of dead men, in whioh no living being can 
be without dying. Fearful deadly poisoning of 
the life of the nations. That which had its be¬ 
ing in this sea, lost its life in it. “ Ta iv ry da- 
Xdoay is in apposition" (Ebrard). 

Vers. 4-7. Into the rivers and fountains 
of waters. —The drinkableness of this blood, 
as contrasted with that of the sea, should, we 
think, not be premised.* Here the drinking of 

• [Lange has reference, probably, to the following passage 
In Diisterdieck: “Tavra refers to ver. 4, not to ver. 3, tor re¬ 
ference is bad (ver. 6) t • drinkable water which is turned 
in'o blood, so that the inhabitants of the e«rth, who have shed 
t <e blood of Saints and Prophets (comp. ch. xiii. 7,10, vi. 
10, xt. 7. xvlL «, xix. 2) are n-»w constrained to drink blood.” 
DOsterdieck, however, does not assert that the water of the 


blood is a punishment;> in ch. xvii. 6 it appears 
as an offence meriting punishment. In the lat¬ 
ter passage, the effect of fanatical blood-shed¬ 
ding, intoxioating even to frenzy, is meant; here 
we have the punishment of men with the drink¬ 
ing, repugnant to nature, of blood—the imbi- 
biug of nauseous and pernioious draughts of 
moral death (ever provocative of greater thirst) 
which they derive from those very streams and 
fountains that should give them olear, refresh¬ 
ing, living water. 

And I heard the Angel of the waters 
saying. —This Angel is certainly not the guardian 
Angel of the physical waters (see De Wette, p. 
156, with reference to oh. vii. 1—“ Angels over 
the winds”—and ch. xiv. 18—an Angel over 
fire), but neither is he merely “ the Angel who 
emptied the Vial npon the water" (Grot., Eb- 
rard). As sacrifices and prayers have a di¬ 
vinely ordained mission, represented by the 
fire-Angel, so geniuses —or the source-points of 
spiritual [yruftysintellectual, spiritual, as 
distinct from material] life—and spiritual [y«>- 
tig] currents have their divinely-appointed 
mission. The spirit of the Divine destination 
of spirits and spirit-ourrents, therefore, gives 
utteranoe to the subsequent deliverance upon 
the great criminality of those men who have per¬ 
verted these Divine appointments into the unna¬ 
tural and horrible opposite of that which they 
were intended to be—into fountains and rivers 
of blood and death. According to Diisterdieck, 
the four Living-beings are analogous to the 
Angel over the water; he perceives a similarity 
to them in the Danielio Angel-princes also, whom 
he mentions (p. 492) in oonnection with Rabbini¬ 
cal conceptions (“ earth-angels, jsea-angels, fire- 
angels and the like).” Hengstenberg violently 
assumes a connection between our passage and 
John v. 4. 

Who art and Who want. —“ The sal 6 

kpxbyevoc is wanting here as in ch. xi. 17, be¬ 
cause the coming to judgment is already in pro¬ 
cess of fulfillment.”— Holy, boio $.—In this retri¬ 
bution, God has shown not only His righteous¬ 
ness, but also His boifrnK, His holy and puro 
personal dignity, the Divine humanity of His 
government, as making visitation in this judg¬ 
ment for the criminal contempt of personal dig¬ 
nity. [The term boioc has reference to the cove- 
nant love and mercy of Jehovah toward His own 
people. It is here used as the most fitting 
ascription to Him who had avenged the blood 
of His hyun, His consecrated ones , upon their per¬ 
secutors.*—E. R. C]— The blood of taints. 

and fountains is any more drinkable In its trans¬ 
formed state, as blood, than the blood of the sea-—T r.J 

* [This is one of the two oc urrences of ©<nos in the Apo- 
calyp'e, the other being in ch. xt. 4. In other portion* of 
the New Testament it appears only in Acts ii. 27 ; xiii. 84, 

35; 1 Tim. ii. 8: Titus i. 8; Heb. vii. 20 (o<ru$np, Luke L 
75; Eph. It. 24; fat**, 1 These. Ii. 10). It is a term of com 
pamtively frequent occurrence in the LXX., and is there ge¬ 
nerally employed to translate “V0n ; it is also occasionally 
used for -|f, "UnO, Dfh D’DH. Cexmxe writes: “The 

meaning of *VDn 1* to be defined aooording to *1371 (so® 
Uupfeld on Ps. It. 4). This word, which is~-ooodnen, kind- 
nen, Is need to denote God's holy love towards His people 
Israel, * both as tbs source and as the result of His sovereign 
choice and covenant with them;' when applied to men 'it 
does B>-»t den .te the corresponding covenant relationship 
and feeling of Israel toward God (u *t even in 2 Chron. vi. 42 
cf.; Isa. Iv. 8; lvil. 1), but love and mercifulness towards 
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—Matt, xxiii. 85; Rot. vi. 10, xvii. 6, xviii. 24, 
six. 2. 

From the altar.*— The spirit of human des¬ 
tiny is not alone in adoring the righteousness 
and purity of Qod in this judgment; the spirit 
of sacrifice, of reconciliation, of intercession, 
joins in the sentiments uttered by the former. 
Over against the praise of Jehovah, the voice 
from the Altar brings in view the almighty so¬ 
vereignty of Qod, the rule of Elohim Sabaoth, 
and instead of God's holiness it magnifies, to¬ 
gether with the righteousness, the truth in the 
judgments of God. These do not appear simply 
at the end, unmediated; they are prepared from 
the beginning by the prophecies of the Scrip¬ 
tures, of the human conscience, and of history. 
The bold and hence difficult expression per¬ 
sonifying the Altar , has been the subject of mani¬ 
fold conjectures and additions, such as the fol¬ 
lowing: Another Angel from the Altar £E. V.]; 
the Angel who keeps watch over the spirits un¬ 
der the Altar; an inhabitant of Heaven stand¬ 
ing by the Altar, etc . The explanation of Bede: 
Interior affectus sanctorum vel angelorum vel homi - 
num, does not properly belong in this oategory 
of supplements cited by Diisterdieck. See ch. 
ix. 13. According to Diisterdieck, the idea of 
the speaking Altar is intelligible from chaps, vi. 
10, viii. 3, ix. 13, xiv. 18. But no more than 
we are at liberty to identify all Altar-visions, 
may we identify the voice of the Altar itself and 
the voice of soul-lives beneath it crying for ven¬ 
geance. According to Hengstenberg, 41 the Al¬ 
tar itself here rejoices at the vengeance” for 
the “blood shed upon it” (?). 

Vers. 8, 9. Upon the sun. —Reference is not 
had to the sun considered by and for itself; but 
neither is the sun, 44 in its burning quality,” 
44 the figure of the sufferings of this life.” The 
operation of the sun of revelation is intended 
(comp. ch. viii. 12). This operation—which is 
Christianity,—from being an enlightening and 
warming agency of blessing, is, by the anger-fire 
of fanaticism, over which the anger of God rules 
in judgment, converted intoaglowing/re-oAme [in¬ 
stead of the former and proper sun-shine. —Tr.], 
which makes men hot with great heat (passive); 
hereupon men, unable to distinguish between 
this fervid glow of an externalized Christianity 
and the name of God, Divine revelation itself, 
blaspheme the name of the God Who hae authority 
over these plagues, instead of becoming converted 
(and so distinguishing between revelation-faith 
an 1 fanaticism) and giving Him glory . This obdu¬ 
racy must be distinguished from impenitency 
(ch. ix. 20).— It was given unto it; avry — 
to the sun (Do Wette, el al.). Bengel and others 
incorrectly: to the Angel. 

Vers. 10, 11. Upon the throne of the 
Wild- beast. —As in the fourth Vial of Anger 


others who are united with ns in the same holy covenant It 
is generally us d of love deacendiog from abovo to those be¬ 
neath, and not of lore asoending. See al o Alexander on 
Pa. iv. 4 (3). It is a fact worthy of notice that baxoe is merer 
used in the LXX. for Hp, or any other word which £yto? 

is employed to render, save In one Instance, Prov. xxli. 11, 
where it is used to translate which in a single in¬ 

stance, Lev. x. 14, is translated aytoc. And yet these terms 
are, in the E. V. of the New Testament, almost invariably 
transited by the one word holy I —E. R. C.] 

* [See Text and Gramm., Note 11.—E. B. C.] 


the judgment upon Babylon, the Harlot, is already 
foreshadowed, so in this fijlh Vial the judgment 
upon the Beast, and in the sixth the judgment 
upon Gog and Magog (see ch. xiii. 2; 2 These, il) 
are intimated.—The throne of the Btasi is the prin¬ 
cipal system upon which the power of the 
Antichristian life of the people rests. There is 
no question of the fact that the principle of the 
absolute sovereignty of the absolute quantita¬ 
tive majority is the root of the most godless 
and mischievous confusions and seditious agita¬ 
tions, and that with the loosing of these confu¬ 
sions, induoed by the Angel of anger, a great 
intellectual and social darkness must of necessity 
diffuse itself over that kingdom (not rulerdom) of 
the Beast which, in an ethical sense, was already 
darkened. That there may be an allusion to the 
Egyptian darkness is not, indeed, to be denied; it, 
however, plays no important part here.—They 
gnawed their tongues.—Together with the 
sensation of torment, the emotion of rage is ex¬ 
pressed, as in the wailingandgnashingof teeth.— 
Blasphemed the Qod of the Heaven —The 
blasphemy is directed no longer simply against 
the name of God, revelation, but against the God 
of the Heaven, the primeval revelation of God, and 
God in His universal revolation—hence, against 
all that is Divine. They have now reached the 
stage of recognizing, in the incipient ruin of the 
bestial kingdom, all the foregoing plagues as 
plagues, but instead of now, at last, repenting 
of their works, they pass from their unbelief to 
that demonio belief in which they do indeed re¬ 
cognize the God of Heaven as the author of 
their plagues and sores, but recognize Him only 
consciously to blaspheme Him even in this phase 
of heavenly omnipotence and glory. Ebrard 
queries how a darkening or mere withdrawal of 
light oan be conceived of as causing so great 
torments. The key to this problem iB, he thinks, 
furnished by the locust-plague of the fifth Trum¬ 
pet—the present darkness being occasioned, as 
he maintains, by a host of scorpions—and he 
declares that “any man who is not wilfully blind 
must be able to see this.” The sores of ver. 11 
are also, as he thiuks, distinguished from those 
of ver. 2, as the consequences of the unmen- 
tioned scorpion-stings. The problem as here set 
forth presupposes sensuous causes and effects; 
iu the spiritual realm, however, there is nothing 
easier of conception than that the incipient 
darkening of the Antichristian Eingdom and all 
the fanatical hopes based upon it should mult 
in the rage and torment of despair. 

Vers. 12-16. Upon the great liver [Lange: 
the] Buphrates.~SeeSvN.ViEw; comp. ch. ix. 
14. Above all things we must distinguish between 
the starting-point of this side of the Euphrates 
(ch. ix.) and that of beyond the Euphrates. 
Therein is contained not merely a distinction, 
but also a contrast. It is wrong, therefore, to 
identify the Eastern kings with the four Angels 
(Ebrard). As little are they identical with tlie 
ten kings, ch. xvii. 12, who give their power to 
the Beast JDe Wette, Dusterd). The prepara¬ 
tion of the judgment upon the Beast was treated 
of under the fifth Vial of anger. References 
to Eastern kings or Parthian allies ([confede¬ 
rated with Nero against Rome] Ewald), in the 
interest of the so-called synchrono-historical 
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interpretation, need no more than a mention. 
An otter misapprehension of the Bixth plague is 
manifested in Bengel’s designation of the immi¬ 
nent judgment upon the .kings as itself the 
plague, into whieh the kings run. The plague, 
undoubtedly, culminates in the barely intimated 
defeat of the kings; but their very coming is a 
plague also, because, like the Hun and Mongol 
trains, they sweep away with them to the battle 
against Qod all the unsealed men and powers on 
their road. On account of the laying bare of 
the Euphrates* bed, an event of historical oc¬ 
currence in the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, it 
i is maintained by some (Hofmann, Ebrard, Da 
Wette, Bruckner) that a battle of the Eastern kings 
against the spiritual Babylon is intended. To De 
Wette this passage suggests the passage of Israel 
through the Jordan. A number of interpreta¬ 
tions of the kings see in De Wette, p. 157. Al- 
casar: The Apostles and Evangelists; Bullinger 
and others: Believing princes; Grotius: Con¬ 
stantine the Great; Vitringa: The Kingdom of 
France. Others: The King of Persia, the Bar¬ 
barians, the Turks, the Flavians. Jews adopt¬ 
ing the Christian faith (Herder: the Babylonish 
Jews who go to the aid of those of Palest ine), etc. 

Out of the month of the Dragon, etc .— 
Combined operation of all the evil powers. Out of 
the three great mouths go forth three unclean 
spirits, as spirits of seduction. Or rather they 
have gone forth from these mouths and now ex¬ 
ist independently, although at the time of the last 
battle, in which Gog and Magog are judged, 
the Beast and the False Prophet are already de¬ 
stroyed (ch. xix. 10). On the other hand, some 
expositors would fain read in ver. 14 ktcrropcve- 
otiai instead of etciropeberai, in order, by means 
of an artificial construction (see Hengstenberg), 
to gain the missing verb—which would, however, 
occasion material difficulties. The seed of re¬ 
bellion lives on in impure spirits in that ring of 
heathenism which encircles the Millennial King¬ 
dom. Be it, moreover, considered that here we 
are still in the course of the collective unitous 
description of the preparation for the General 
Judgment, and the colors of the three judg¬ 
ments still play into each other. 

As froga.—This similarity is borne by the 
unclean spirits themselves; it is not their un¬ 
cleanness simply that is denoted by the uf (as 
according to Hengstenberg). The Egyptian 
frogs (Ex. viii.) were plaguing spirits because 
they went everywhere and defiled every thing 
with their uncleanness; these are plaguing spi¬ 
rits because they go forth to all parts as unclean 
demons, and seduce the kings of the earth to 
war. against the City of God. They operate as 
spirits of demons, t. *., through ethico-psychical 
domination, after the analogy of possession. 
Even after the judgment upon the centralization 
of evil in the Harlot, in the Beast, and in the 
False Prophet, Satanio evil shall continue to ex¬ 
ist in a seed of evil reminisoenoes amongst the 
heathen, and in demonic operations. The ex¬ 
pedition to which they excite the Eastern peo¬ 
ples is not directed againBt Babylon=Rome, for i 
this has already (chap. xvii. 18) incurred judg¬ 
ment Hengstenberg says that the expedi¬ 
tion is directed against Canaan, t. «., the Church, 
and that the prediction has reference “ not to 


something that shall happen at some one future 
time, but to that which is to be continually ro- 
peated.” It is also asserted that Rome is not 
referred to, because all tho other plagues have 
an oecumenical character. As if it were not 
called urbe from orbis. That the expedition is 
really not directed against Babylon-Rome is 
evident from the order of the judgments. Ac¬ 
cording to Grotius, by the three froge should be 
understood three forms of superstition to which 
Maxentius was addicted (the first is extiepicium , 
not exstispicium) ; according to Luther, the so¬ 
phists—namely, Faber, Eck and Emser: accord¬ 
ing to Vitringa, the Jesuits (the dried Euphrates 
being France, drained by its kings); according 
to Calovius, the Jesuits, Capuchins and Calvin¬ 
ists, etc. According to Dttsterdieok, we should 
not ask what is to be understood by these three 
spirits —& e., they are schematical—importing 
nothing. According to Artemidor (see De 
Wette), the frogs are significant of jugglers and 
buffoons. Aristophanes portrayed their allego¬ 
rical significance long before the writing of the 
Apooalypse. The frog has been used as a sym¬ 
bol in manifold connections (see Friedrich, Sgm - 
bulik und Mythologie der Natur , p. 611). A lively 
interpretation of these little impotent, yet withal 
vociferous, dwellers in slime, see in Ebrard, p. 
485. Friedrich brings out the additional fact 
that frogs have impudent eyes. 

Doing signs.—By this can be meant only 
lying apparent miracles*—a description which 
applies to demonic miracles in general. De 
Wotte speaks of an infatuating eloquence. The 
charm of eternally-repeated phrases is resident 
in will-magic, in the overpowering of weak souls 
by the semblance of assurance.— The kings 
of the whole inhabited world. —This ex¬ 
pression is conditioned by the preceding words: 
the Eastern kings; although these may finally 
draw yet other powers into their vortex.— To 
the war of the great day. —The two days 
and the two battles [warsj (ch. xix. 19, xx. 9) are 
as yet wrapped together in one—in such a man¬ 
ner, however, that the last battle is faintly visible. 
See Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix.; Dan xii. 1; Zech. xii., 
xiv.— The dag of the last end-judgment, properly 
so-called (Jude 6). Thus Bengel, De Wette, and 
others. Other interpretations: the dag is the 
entire time from the passion of Christ to the end 
(Bede). “The dag of God has a comprehensive 
character, denoting all the phases of God’s judg¬ 
ments, etc' 1 (Hengst.) This is an attempt at the 
obliteration of definities—paving the way for 
his theory of the Millennial Kingdom. 

[The expressions, day of the Lord , great day of 
the Lord , etc., are of frequent occnrrence in the 
New Testament; see Acts ii. 20; 1 Cor.^i. 8; v. 
5; 2 Cor. i. 14; Phil. i. 6, 10; ii. 16; 1 Thess. 
v. 2, 4; 2 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Peter iii. 10, 12. These 
passages (with the exception, perhaps, of those 
in 2 Peter), together with the one under consi¬ 
deration, seem to refer to the day of Christ’s 
appearing for the establishment of His Millen¬ 
nial Kingdom (oomp. ch. xix. 11-21 ; Matt. xxiv. 
80 sqq.), and not to the day of Final Judgment 
(oomp. ch. xx. 11-15; Matt. xxv. 81 sqq.) See 
Excursus on The Futvrb Comings or thb 

Lord, p 839.—E. R. C.] _ 

* [See Add. Oommmt on ch. xiil. 13, p. *70.—K. R. 0.] 
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Behold. I oome as a thief —A practical, 
warning digression of the Apostle, as in similar 
great decisive moments. As a vivid reminder 
of a saying of the Lord, he introduces the Lord 
as immediately speaking (see Matt. xxiv. 43, 44, 
Luke xii. 89, Rev. iii. 8). [Not a digression of 
the Apocalyptist, but a solemn re-affirmation by 
the Spirit of the* warning of Jesus and His 
Apostles; comp. Matt. xxiv. 48, 44; Mark xiii. 
8o, 36; Luke xii. 89; 1 Thess. v. 2, 4; 2 Peter 
iii. 10.—E. R. C ] The peculiar form of Christ's 
admonition—as recommeoding watchfulness —is 
doub'le88 based upon the fact that He is speak¬ 
ing to believing readers. The keeping of the 
garments of salvation is an idea which lies the 
closer at hand since the glance of the Seer 
passes beyond even the day of the Parousia and 
the secure years of the Millennial Kingdom. 

And Ha [or they], etc. —The combatants 
are, without their will or even their knowledge, 
under the guidance of Qod, Who brings them to 
the battle-ground of their defeat (Ezck. xxxix. 
2). The subject of owrjyayev is God (Hengsten., 
Ebrard); not the sixth Angel (Rengel), nor the 
Dragon (Ewald), nor, still less, the unclean spi¬ 
rits (Bleek, De Wette [Diisterdieck]).* Harma¬ 
geddon. — See Syn. Vi e w. On the different inter¬ 
pretations of Harmageddon, see Diisterdieck, p. 
499. (Etymologicalinterpretations: Ezcidiumez• 
ercitus; the Capitol; Mount Janiculus. Histo¬ 
rical interpretations: The Megiddo of Jud. v. 
19, or the Megiddo of Josiah, 2 Kings xxiii. 29; 
comp. Zech. xii. 11.) Diisterdieck indeed notes 
the fact that the term mountain of Megiddo (^U3 
in) differs from both of the Old Testament appel¬ 
lations—the waters of Megiddo , and the valley 
TGerm., J£6mr==plain] of Megiddo; he, however, 
looks upon this distinction as an accessory cir¬ 
cumstance, and thinks that there can be a re¬ 
ference only to the place where the Israelites 
were victorious over the kings of Canaan (Jud. 
t. 19). But why should not the fateful namo 
of Megiddo have given occasion to a symbolical 
compound, with reference to Ezekiel and Zecha- 
riah T—denoting, therefore, the mountains of 
Jerusalem in a symbolical sense. On the re¬ 
peated reference to Rome in Ewald, see Dtister- 
dicck.—In an architectonic aspect it is very 
noteworthy that the sixth plague conducts ns to 
the place of judgment at Harmageddon, without 
describing the judgment itself. 

[Harmagedon.—“It is evidently in the 
meaning of the Hebrew name of this place that 
its appropriate significance lies. For otherwise 
why should Ijlpalori be prefixed to it? . , . But 
this circumstance does not deprive the name of 
geographical reality; and it is most probable 
on every account that such reality exists here. 
The words rdv rorrotf rdv tcaZobpevov would surely 
not be used except of a real place habitually so 
named, or by a name very like this. Nor need 
we search verv far for the place pointed out. 

the Mountain of Megiddo , designates at 
least the neighborhood where the Canaanitish 
kings were overthrown by Barak, Jud. v. 19; 
an occasion which gave rise to one of the two 
triumphal songs of Israel recorded in the Old 
Testament, and therefore one well worthy of 

* [8ee Text, and Geail, Note 21.—K. R. 0.] 


symbolising the great final overthrow of the 
k ngs of the earth leagued against Christ.* That 
the name slightly differs from that given in the 
Old Testament, where it is the plain (2 Chron. 
xxxv. 22) or the waters (Judg. v. 19) of Me¬ 
giddo, is of slight consequence, and may be 
owing to a reason which I shall dwell on below. 
The LXX. in both places adopt the form which 
we have here, Maye Jtj— 66» or —d&i. Nor must 
it be forgotten that Megiddo was connected with 
another overthrow and slaughter, viz., that of Jo¬ 
siah by Pharaoh-Necho (2 Kings xxiii. 29; 2 
Chron. xxxv. 22), which, though not analogous 
to this predicted battle in its issue, yet served 
to keep up the character of the place as one of 
overthrow and oalaroity; cf. also Zech. xii. 11, 
and the striking description, 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, 
of the ordinance of lamentation for Josiah. At 
Megiddo also another Jewish king, Ahaziah. died 
of the wounds received from Jehu, 2 Kings ix. 
27. The prefix Har, signifying 4 mountain,' has 
its local propriety, see Stanley’s description of 
tho plain of Esdraelon, in the opening of his 
Sinai and Palestine , ch. ix. . . . Still there may 
have been a deeper reason which led to. or, at 
all events, justified the prefix. As the name 
now stands, it has a meaning ominous of the 
great overthrow which is to take place on the 
spot. Drusius, believing the word to be merely 
a mystic one, explains it to be JliTU K31H 4 inter- 
necio ezercitus eorum the overthrow of their 
army. But, conceding and maintaining the geo¬ 
graphical reality, must not we suppose that such 
a name, with such a sound, so associated with 
the past, bore to a Hebrew ear, when used of 
the future, its ominous significance of overthrow f 
It is remarkable that in Zech. xii. 11, where the 
mourning tor Josiah is alluded to, the LXX. 
render not the plain of Megiddo , but kv irediy U- 
Konrouivov , and this agrees with the interpreta¬ 
tion of Andreas here, who supposes the name 
equivalent to dianoTTrj'' Alford.— E. R. C.] 
Vers. 17-21. And the seventh Angel 
poured out his vial upon the air.—The air 
is the common life-sphere of men. The Anger- 
Vial in the air is, therefore, in the first p’ace a 
deadly decomposition of the spiritual life-sphere 
of men, resulting in the falling asunder of great 
communities. And this is the immediate result 
depicted in ver. 19. But with the separation 
of the three powers, Babylon, the Beast, Gog 
and Magog, is also introduced the cosmical de¬ 
composition of the earthly life-sphere—the end 
of the world.— From the temple, from the 
throne. —The throne does not appear to us to be 
expressive merely of a climax, in order to the 
more certain indication that the voice comes from 
God Himself (Diisterd.). From the Throne is, pri¬ 
marily, a modification—hence there is no aai to 
connect it with the preceding sentence. The 
Temple is the Holy of Holies; the Throne is the 
covering of the Ark of the Covenant. The con¬ 
sonance of Temple and Throne is the consonance 
of the economy of Christ and the economy of 
the Father. It is, in fine, a unisonous deliver¬ 
ance of the sentiment of the Chnroh of God, as 


* [It Is worthy of note that the Song of Deborah an4 
Barak it in mcanure adopted both by David and the Apaetl* 
Pan! at deacripriv (evmbolic)of MemUnic triumph*; < 
Judgt-t v. 12; Pa. IxvUL 18; Bph. iv. 8.-K. B. C.J 
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well as of the terrestrial cosmos, through which 
the voice of God is heard, saying: It is done! 
The end is decided. We take the word abso¬ 
lutely, with Eichhorn and others (actum esf )— 
not, however, in the following sense: now is 
done that which was commanded (in ver. 1) (Ben- 
gel, DQsterd., et al.). A learned digression ex¬ 
plains: fuit Roma (Grotius). 

And there were lightnings, etc. —Ch. xL 
19. Hengstenberg: “We have again reached 
precisely the same point at which we were al¬ 
ready in oh. xi.” Approximately true. Ac¬ 
cording to Hofmann, the present vision comes to 
an end in the midst of ver. 18, and with the 
words ml oeiofids, etc., a new leading vision be¬ 
gins. On the evangelical import of the light - 
smytand thunders , see Syn. Virw. —There follows 
then a great earthquake, such as was never 
heard of before—a convulsion of earthly rela¬ 
tions to their very foundations, so that the 
Christian world is sundered into three parts, more 
truly, even, than the Jewish world was thus rent 
previous to the first.Parousia of Christ.— And 
the great city. —We have already more than 
once pointed out the decisive import of this pas¬ 
sage. It contains the key to all that follows, as 
a summary declaration, namely, of the General 
Judgment and as a disposition of the three fol¬ 
lowing special judgments (Babylon—the B*»ast 
—Gog and Magog). Hence it results also that 
the great City , as such, must comprehend all 
three parts, and consequently that it can denote 
neither Christian nor Pagan Rome, though Rome 
is its highest representative point. Still further 
from the truth is the reference to Jerusalem 
(Bengal, Herder, Hofmann, et al.). Considered 
in and for itself, the great City is an ideal City, 
embracing all Antichristianity in the Occident 
and in the Orient. According to Hengstenberg 
(who remarks that two Cities in the Apocalypse 
bear the title of great , Jerusalem and Babylon, 
i e.„ Rome), not only are we to avoid thinking 
of Jerusalem in this connexion, but we are also 
to put Christian Rome out of our thoughts—the 
City, he maintains, can be only a heathen City, 
heathen Rome. A certain tender care for “Chris¬ 
tian ” Rome is hardly mistakable here. It is 
impossible, however, that eschatological Anti¬ 
christianity should ripen in a heathen City, 
knowing nothing properly of Christianity.— Be¬ 
came into three parts —“The number three 
(comp. ch. viii. 7, 8, 11, 12) has, perchance, a 
special reference to the three arch-enemies , ver. 
13 ” (Ebrard). Diisterdieck: The Beast and 
the False Prophet, however, are regarded as one 
vanquished power (oh. xix.). The severance 
of two hostile powers is rightly insisted upon 
by Ebrard (p. 451) ; it cannot, however, be said 
that the third comes direct from the abyss, for 
the Eastern kings are on the ground; further, 
the specific Antichrist, in the narrower sense of 
tie term, is the Beast (oh. xix.), not Satan (oh. 
zx (.—Babylon the greatwas remembered, 
etc. —Acts x. 31. Great Babylon is bat the more 
definite designation of the great City. She re¬ 
ceives the anger-wine of the seventh Vial of 
Anger to drink, and the effect of this wine con¬ 
tinues through all the three special judgments 
now following. The anger of wrath [rov Bvfiov 
rye bpyifc] i® aptly symbolized by the wine- 


cup; t. e. f psychical intoxication and drunken¬ 
ness, spiritual delirium tremens , is the common 
fundamental trait whence, in all three judg¬ 
ments, death proceeds.— The cities of the na¬ 
tions [Lange: Heiden\ % etc. —See Syn. View. Ver. 
20 —According to Hengstenb., the islands and 
the mountains are indicative of kingdoms. “ To¬ 
gether with the islands and the mountains ” 
(says the 'same expositor) “the sea, also, has 
vanished.” In a physical connection this is no 
necessary consequence, and in a symbolical con¬ 
nection we are constrained to ask: In what re¬ 
spect has the sea vanished ? 

Ver. 21. And a great hail, as of a talent in 
weight, etc .—“ Hailstones of the weight of a 
mina are called incredibly great by Diodor. Sic. 
xix. 45, but our passage mentions hailstones of 
the weight of a talent , which contains sixty mi- 
nas; they are, therefore, probably of equal 
weight with the stones used in the catapults ” 
(Diisterdieck; comp. De Wette, p. 161). Ac¬ 
cording to Ebrard, the hail of a hundred-pounds' 
weight, “symbolizes the tremendous blows of 
suffering and sorrow which the world sustains 
in this time of revolution.”* Hail is a specific 
devastating atmospheric discharge arising from 
the tension of the physical extremes of heat and 
cold, and their conflict. Thus, after the disso¬ 
lution of human fellowship, the most ruinous 
conflicts of the extreme parties will arise ; most 
fearful in their effects, however, will be the 
momentary coalitions that will take place—a 
truth typically exemplified at the crucifixion of 
Christ [where Sanhedrin and rabble, Jew and 
Roman, for the time made common cause.— Tr.]. 
But the great fluctuations of nature in the ageing 
cosmos are also expressed in this figure.—Anti 
men blasphemed God. —In order to be able 
to blaspheme God, they are in a sense become 
monotheists again [or, rather, the fearful exi¬ 
gency has startled them out of their false systems 
and brought their inner consciousness of the Oue 
Almighty to the surface.— Tr.]. It is, certainly, 
not necessary to suppose that those who are 
struck by such a hail, blaspheme as they are 
dying (Hengstenberg). “Some are precipitated 
lifeless to the earth, others hlaspheme” (Diis- 
terdieck). “ We are, assuredly, not to imagine 
that actual natural hail is meant *’ (Ebrard). 
This blasphemy is the result of the rage with 
which they are irritated by a course of worldly 
affairs which is utterly incomprehensible to 
them, and by the hostile view of the world 
which confronts them. Even now not only 
radicalism, but also liberalism operates thus 
upon the minds of the hierarchical party ; and, 
viceversd , not only papaoy, but even Christianity 
itself has the like effect upon anarchico revolu¬ 
tionary spirits. Even in view of the objective 
world and the course of the times, extremists 
become increasingly irritated. Especially, not 
only socialistic, but also absolutist fanaticism is 
at a loss for money, weapons, wind and weather 
for the prosecution of extreme party-aims. All- 
sided pessimism, the issue of optimistic extra¬ 
vagances.—Different historical interpretations 
of the Vials of Anger, see in Diisterdieck, p. 503. 


• [Glasgow finds the olpectfre of this prophecy in the tre¬ 
mendous cannon-balls—eoine of 0UO pounds* weight—em¬ 
ploye in modern warfare.- E. B. C.j 
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THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 


[additional note on th* seven vials.] 

By the American Editor . 

[In the judgment of the writer, the vision of 
the Seven Vials relates to events still future— 
events the last of whioh will immediately pre¬ 
cede the advent of Christ for the establishment 
of His Millennial Kingdom. The plagues pre¬ 
dicted are to be executed upon the opposers of 
Christ and His true followers—upon the follow¬ 
ers of the Beast (». «., the world-power, p. 272) 
and Babylon (t. <?., the apostate or world-allied 
Church, see Add. Note on p. 817); the whole 
series, possibly, constituting that which in ch. 
vii. 14 is styled simply “ the great tribulation ” 
(see Add. Note, pp. 191 sq.). 

The writer is disposed to regard the terms 
earth , sea, river* and fountain •, and tun, of the 
first four Vials (vers. 2-10), as having been used 
literally —the prophecy being that these should 
be so affected as to cause them to give forth dele¬ 
terious influences.—If by the Beast is to be under¬ 
stood the world-power , then, probably, by the 
pouring of the fifth Vial on his throne (ver. 10) 
we are to understand some influence upon estab¬ 
lished civil governments—either deetructive , co¬ 
vering the nations with the darkness of anarchy; 
or strengthening, producing the darkness which 
flows from tyrannical oppression.—By the Eu- 
phrate* of the tixth Vial we are, probably, to 
understand, with Wordsworth, Lord.and others, 
that which is to the mystical Babylon what the 
literal river was to the literal city. If this view 
be correct, then may we regard the symbol as 
indicating that current of opinion amongst world- | 
lings in favor of, or those multitudes in the world ] 
allied to, the Apostate Church (“many waters” | 


of ch. xvii. 1 and 15?). The drying up of these 
waters, or their falling away from Babylon, 
would prepare the way for her destruction set 
forth, ch. xvii. 16. May it not be that the king* 
from the tun-riting are those mentioned ch. xvii. 
12, 13, 16, who are to destroy the Harlot (a. a, 
Babylon, comp. ch. xvii. 1 and 5)—and who are 
described as from the etmeriting from the fact 
either that when the Apocalyptist wrote they were 
below the horizon of vision, yet to arise (ch. xvii 
12); or that they were to oome from the East? 
By the frog* (vers. 18, 14) we may understand 
teacher* of evil , instigated by Satan, and some 
having civil and others ecclesiastical authority, 
and working miracles (see Additional Comment 
on ch. xiiL 13, p. 270), who shall seduce the na¬ 
tions into an assault on Christ and His true 
Church. For an explanation of Hatmagedon, 
see the extract from Alford on p. 302.—The 
seventh Vial poured out upon the air may indi¬ 
cate an effect produoed upon the literal atmo¬ 
sphere, at once universal in its influence and 
producing fearful oonvulsiqns in the realms of 
nature and in human society (comp. Isa. xiii. 
6-10; Joel ii. 1, 2, 10, 80, 81; iii. 15; Matt, 
xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24, 25; Luke xxi. 25, 26; 
Acts ii. 19, 20;* Rev. vi. 12-17 ; see also Note 
on the sixth Seal, p. 179). The destruction of 
Babylon, here alluded to, is described in the fol¬ 
lowing chapters.—E. R. C.] 


• [The Apostle Peter quoted this prophecy of Joel with¬ 
out iutanding to teach that it bad receired its «ful¬ 
fillment in events attending the Pentecostal rffu*.uo. It 
seems impossible to resist the conclusions that the word* of 
our Lord in Matt. xxiv. 29, «te., have reference to convulsions 
in nature immediately preceding his second Advent, sad 
that the prophecies of Isaiah and Joel, thouch they mj 
have already received partial and typical fulfillments, hsvs 
u ltim a t e respect to the same events. —E. JEL G.J 


SECTION SIXTH. 

(Second Division.) 

The Seventh Vial of Anger, or the Three Great Bud-Judgments. 

Chap. XVII. 1—XX. 10. 

I.—FIRST SPECIAL END-JUDGMENT. JUDOMENT UPOE BABYLON. 

Chap. XVII.-XVIII. 

A.— THE JUDGMENT UPON BABYLON AS A HEAVEN-PICTURE, OR THE HEAVENLY 
PROPHECY OF THE FALL OF BABYLON. 

Chap. XVII. 1-18. 

And there came one of the seven angels which [who] had the seven vials, and 
talked with me, saying unto me [om. unto me] 1 , Come [am. Come] Hither; I will 
show unto thee the judgment of the great whore [harlot] that sitteth upon [or mu. 
2 the]* many waters ; witn whom the kings of the earth have [om. have] committed 
fornication, and the inhabitants of [they who inhabit] the earth have been [were] 

TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 Ver. 1. [Crlt Eds. omit uot with K »nd A.—K. R. C.l 

• Ver. 2. [Tisch. Inserts rwv twioe with Loch, and Treg. omit with M- A P Alt brackets.—B. R. C.] 
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3 made drunk with the wine of her fornication. So [And] he carried me away in 
the [om. the] spirit into the [a] wildern&*s: and I saw a woman sit [sitting] upon 
a scarlet colored [om. colored] beast [wild-beast], full of [or ins. the] 8 names of 

4 blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns. And the woman was arrayed 
[clothed] in purple and scarlet color [om. color], and 4 decked [gilded] with gold 
and precious stones [stone] and pearls, having a golden cup in her hand full of 

5 abominations and filthiness [the uncleannesses] 6 of her fornication®: And upon her 
forehead was [om. too#] a name written, MYSTERY, BABYLON THE GREAT, 
THE MOTHER OF [ins. THE] HARLOTS AND [ins. OF THE] ABOMI- 

6 NATIONS OF THE EARTH. And I saw the woman drunken with the blood 
of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs [witnesses] of Jesus: and when I 

7 saw her, I wondered with great admiration [wonder]. And the angel said unto 
me, Wherefore didst thou marvel [wonder] ? I will tell thee the mystery of the 
woman, and of the beast [wild-beast] that carrieth [beareth] her, which [that] 

8 hath the seven heads and ten horns. The beast [wild-beast] that thou sawest was, 
and is not; and shall [is about to (/liXXet)’] ascend out of the bottomless [om. bot¬ 
tomless] pit [abyss] and [ins. to] go T into perdition (dntoXeiav) : and they that dwell 
on the earth shall wonder, whose names were [of whom the name is] not written 
in [upon] the book [scroll] of life from the foundation of the world, when they 
behold [see] the beast [wild-beast] that [ins. he] was, and is not, and yet is [om. 

9 yet is—ins. shall be present] 8 . And [om. And] Here is the mind which [that] 
hath wisdom. The seven heads are seven mbuntains, on which the woman sitteth 

10 [or where the woman sitteth upon them], [,] and there [om. there— ins. they] are 
seven kings: [ins. the] five are fallen, and [om. and— ins. the]® one is, and [om. and] 
the other is not yet come; and when he cometh [is come], he must continue a 

11 short space [little while]. And the beast [wild-beast] that was, and is not, even 

12 he 10 is the [an] eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth into perdition: And the ten 
horns which thou sawest are ten kings, which [who] have [ins. not yet] 11 received no 
[om. no— ins. a] kingdom as yet [om. as yet]; but [ins. they] receive power [authority] 

13 as kings one hour [ins. together] with the beast [wild-beast]. These have one 

mind and shall [om. shall] give their power and strength [authority] unto 

14 the beast [wild-beast]. These shall make [om. make] war with the Lamb, and the 
Lamb shall overcome [conquer] them: for he is Lord of lords, and King of kings: 

15 and they that are with him are [om. are] called, and chosen, and faithful. And 
he saith unto me, The waters which thou sawest, where the whore [harlot] sitteth, 

16 are peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues. And the ten horns which 
thou sawest upon [om. upon— ins. and] 12 the beast [wild-beast], these shall hate the 
whore [harlot], and shall make her desolate and naked, and shall eat her flesh, and 

17 burn [consume] her with [or in] 18 fire. For God hath [om. hath] put in [gave 
into] their hearts to fulfill [perform] his will [mind (yvcy/x^)], and to agree [perform 

* Ter. 3. Tisch. [1*59, also Treg.] give* y^uov rA Ardparo, with Cod. A., etc. [Lach., Tfseh. (8th Ed.), Alt read yjpovr* 
hedpara ; Tisch. (8th Ed.) declares that P. requires this division. The reading of the participle in the following clause, which, 
were it certain, would settle the question, is also disputed: Alf., Tisch. (8th Ed.) read *x oyTa with K- * Lach., Tisch. 
(1869\ and Treg_, Sx oy with B*. 1, etc.— E. R. C.] 

* Ver. 4. Lach. gives kcu in acc. with A., etc. [So also Treg. and Tisch. (8th Ed.) with X* A^ 1, 7, Vulg., etc.; Tisch. 
(1869) omits with B*. P.; Alf. brackets.—E. R. C.] 

* Ver. 4. Oodd. X- A. B*. give ra dedOapra. 

* Ver. 4. Codd. A. |t] B*., etc^ give 7 % yfc. [So Tisch. (1869) with B*. {not A.); Alf., Treg., Tisch. ( 8 th Ed.) give avrfc 

with A. 1, 7, Vulg., etc.; g. reads kcu 7 % yij«.—E. R. C.l 

* Ver. 8. Codd. A., etc., give vwdyet. [So Lach., Alf., and Tisch. (1859); Treg. and Tisch. (8th Ed.) give inrdyetv with X- 
B*.P.—E.R.C5J 

* Ver. 8. [Tne “and yet is” lean attempted translation of the printed text of Erasmus ,naiirep Sort. This reading, as 
Is now generally conceded, is ** an error of Erasmus' copyist ” or of the press: it Is not found in the original MS. of Eras¬ 
mus. On this subject Dr. Oonant writes (in his article on the Greek Text of (he Apocalypse in T e Baptist Quarterly) 1 “ The 
MS. reads, kcu wap «<m, with sort slightly removed from the preceding syllable (as often happens in manuscript), but with 
a distinctly written a in the syllable wap, and with the accentuation, unquestionably, of sol wdpean. The copyist, mis¬ 
taking a for « in the syllable wap, and making a wrong division of syllable*, wrote Kaiirtp e<m, contrary both to the letters 
and the accentuation of the MS. There can be no doubt that the true reading is that of the ancient MSS., namely, the 
HnaltJe (wop«rre—wapsorat), the Alex. (Cod. Eph. is defectire heie), B. of the Apoc., and the Porphyrian palimpsest, all of 
which have wap«rT<«.” The reading thus indicated is nniversally adopted.—E. R. C.J 

* Ver. 10. fCrft Eds. read h el<r without #cal, in acc. with X. A. B*. P., Yuly., etc. —E. B. C.] 

10 Ver. 11. [Lach., Alt, Tisch. read avrde with A. P. 1, Vulg.. etc.; Treg. gives ovro? with X- B*.—E. R. C.] 
n Ver. 12. The reading ovww in acc. with B*. [X°. P., VuljX etc. [So Alt, Treg., and Tisch.: Lach. reads ovk with A., 
IU±—E. R. C.l 

** Ver. 16. tCrit. Eds. read kcu with X- A. B*. P. 1. Am., Full., Demid.. Tot; Clem, and Lips . 4 • require Iwi. —E. R. C.l 
B Ver. 16. [Tisch. (8th Ed.) reads w vp», without «r* with X- B*. Lach^ Tisch. (1869), Treg. prefix in with A.; Alt 

brackets.—B.B.C.] 
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one mind (notyaat piav j'wfyujv)] 14 , and [m*. to] give their kingdom unto the beast 
18 [wild-beast], until the words 14 of God shall be fulfilled [finished]. And the woman 
which [that] thou sawest is that [the] great city, which [that] reigneth [hath king¬ 
dom] over the kings of the earth. 

14 Ter. 17. fThlt clans* Is omitted by Lachta. and bracketed by Alt, In accord, with A. 79, FUb_ etc.; it (or rrumm 
uiav) is siren by Treg. and Tisch., with ft*. B*. P. 1, 7, 14, sto.—R. R. C.l 
1* Vor. 17. Codd. A. B*. [K- P.J gire oi Arfyot. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

When we say: the fall of Babylon as a Hea¬ 
ven-picture, we mean, the fall of Babylon sub 
specie ttferni , or, in other words, the phenomenon 
of Antichristianity in the Church, in all its his¬ 
torical bearings, illuminated by the light of re¬ 
relation and designated for judgment by the 
rulo of Divine Providence. 

We must, above all, keep fast hold of the fol¬ 
lowing points: 1. That the Babylon here spoken 
of, the Harlot, is to be distinguished from the 
general Babylon (ch. xvi. 19), and yet that it 
coincides with the latter as its first [lastt]* his¬ 
torical culmination. 2. That the Beast which 
bears the Harlot is identical with the Beast out 
of the tea (ch. xiii.), as the peculiar antitheo- 
cratic and Antichristian organ of Satan; that, 
however, it here oomes under consideration pro¬ 
visionally in a special aspect only, as bearing 
the Woman for a time, and, finally, judging 
.her. Hence, also, the history of the Beast is 
more special here than in ch. xiii. In the lat¬ 
ter passage, ver. 8, one of his heads is mortally 
wounded ; here, the whole Beast disappears for 
a time (ver. 8).f 8. That the heads and komt 

of the Beast here resolve themselves into a spe¬ 
cial history consisting of two parts—a history 
which must by no means be confounded with the 
history of the Beast presented in ch. xiii. 

That we are still in the sphere of the seventh 
Vial of anger is manifest, in the first place, from 
the bare faot that one of the seven Angels who 
had the Vials, shows the Seer the judgment of 
the great Harlot. The latter is preliminarily 
signalized by two marks: 1. She sits upon many 
waters; she is an authority based upon many 
nationalities, many national dispositions, pecu¬ 
liarities and currents. 2. With her the kings of 
the earth have committed fornication , and they who 
inhabit the earth have become drunk with the 
wine of her fornication. She herself has become 
for the kings of the earth , of earthly states and 
seats of culture, an idol, a subject of idolatry 
which has seduced them to a thousand-fold 
apostasy from the laws of religion, humanity, 
truth and righteousness; and not only have they 
departed from the true God and served false 
gods in company and connection with her, but 

* [It is probable that the srde of the Herman edition Is a 
misprint for letsto, as It Is only in the latter form that the 
proposition of oar Author can be accepted. It may be re¬ 
marked that even with this correction the truth of the first 
p irt of the proposition Is questionable. Is It not probable 
that by “ Babylon the Great ” of ch. xvi. 19, the Beer con¬ 
templated the entire Babylon as M headed up ** in the Babylon 
of the lad day*; or, in other words, as identical with “ Baby¬ 
lon the Great** of ver. 6T—B. R. C.] 

t [It not one and the same event set fjrth by the figures. 

** ae slain ** (xlli. 3), and “ is not ** (xvii. 8)—*<*.: the appa¬ 
rent ceasing of (he Beast to exist os Beadf—K R. C.j 


they have also done the same independently, 
as her followers and imitators. They have, 
however, in many respects been swept along ii 
this direction by those who inhabit the earth — 
by absolute hangers-on of the soil and of au¬ 
thority, who have become intoxicated in the fa¬ 
natical enthusiasm of the bigotry of the world. 

The Angel takes the Seer in spirit into * 
wilderness. Here, it seems, we a while ago left 
the Woman, onoe clothed with the sun (ch. xii.). 
And such is indeed the fact: it is the same 
wilderness, and not the same; the same Woman, 
and not the same. History sufficiently instructs 
us concerning the fact that the holy wilderness* 
of world-renunciation, of asceticism, which so 
long guarded the integrity of the Woman, be¬ 
came in oourse of lime a wilderness of spiritual 
and intellectual moral corruption—that the hea¬ 
venly flight from the world was changed into a 
demonic seeking of the world, embodied in the 
wild career of false monks—that a wilderness of 
hypocrisy, pia fraus y fanatical terrorism and de¬ 
moralizing dogmas of all kinds was gradually 
developed. But the Woman—is she, indeed, the 
same f Those who oannot understand how the 
one Woman (ch. xii.) can in the course of time 
have divided into the two figures of the Harlot 
and the Bride, should consider the fact that the 
wheat and the ch*ff grow on the same ear; that 
the same Theocracy which, in respect of its in¬ 
ternal essence, bore Christ, also crucified Him, 
in respect of its external hierarchical figuration; 
and that thus the development of the Harlot 
and the Bride has not been effected in two sepa¬ 
rate lines, but in an original organic unity, in 
which the contrast has been continually matu¬ 
ring (see the foot-note on p. 26). 

The following considerations now successively 
demand our attention: 

1. The Woman and her relation to the Beast. 

2. The Beast in his relation to the sevea 
Heads. 

8. The seven Heads In relation to the ten Horns. 

1. The Woman and her relation to the Beast 

That the Woman here depicted is significant 
of the fallen Churoh there can be no doubt, when 
we consider the import of the Woman (the con¬ 
gregation of God) and of womanhood (reli¬ 
giosity)—(see Rink, p. 238 sqq.). The exclu¬ 
sive reference of this figure tq pagan Rome fails 
to reoognize, in the first plaoe, the broad scope 
of the eschatological vision ; secondly, the fact 
that even in the time of Domitian, and far mere 
iu the time of Nero, it would have been impossi¬ 
ble for the Apocalyptist to speak of Rome 
as cherishing a true Antichristian thirst for the 
blood of the saints. Thirdly, such a reference 
misapprehends the idea of Antichristianity, 
which takes its rise only in corrupt Christianity. 
From these considerations it will also be evident, 
first, that not simply the fallen ‘Romish Church, 
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Borne, is here intended;—this is the further 
from being the fact since imperial Rome has 
been transferred to Byzantium and its oentre of 
gravity has been thenoe removed to Mosoow and 
St. Petersburg; moreover, the hierarchical prin¬ 
ciple radiates far and wide throughout the 
Churoh. It is also further evident, however, 
that nothing but Christian Rome can constitute 
the symbolical and historical apex of this whole 
body of the fallen Churoh. The Muscovite hier¬ 
archism is too rude to be this apex; sporadic 
hierarchism too theoristio ; the mean lies where 
hierarchism is in its whole demonic depth. 
Nevertheless, we regard the seven mountains 
whereon the Woman sits, as but an allusion to 
terrestrial Rome, it being agreeable to the con¬ 
sistency of the Book to take the seven mountains 
as a symbolical figure, of which we must speak 
farther on. The Seer declares that he wondered 
much to see the Woman as he saw her. We ap¬ 
prehend this utterance in the same sense with 
those expositors who have assigned the contrast 
of this figure with the appearance in ch. xii. as 
the ground of the Seer’s wonderment. In the 
earlier passage, we behold a celestial Woman, 
clothed with the sun, the moon under her feet, 
adorned with a garland of chosen stars, equipped 
with eagle’s wings. Here we have a Harlot, 
riding or sitting upon a soarlet Beast, a Beast 
signalized with the hue of blood and blood¬ 
thirstiness (into whioh the fiery hue of the Dra¬ 
gon has darkened), and thuB herself founded 
upon the Beast and its blood-thirstiness, t. 
upon an Antichristian world-power and bloody 
violenoe. The Beast is full of the names of 
blasphemy —there is no form of irreligion which 
is not comprehended in the absolute Machia- 
velism of world-monarchy: religious persecu¬ 
tion, contempt of humanity, despotism over con¬ 
sciences, breach of promise, a doctrinal system 
of faithlessness—and the like—are some of the 
first articles. The incongruence of the seven 
Beads and ten Homs is brought into view here 
likewise, in order to the signalizing of the power 
indicated, as possessing the semblance, and but 
the semblanoe, of holiness. On this demonio 
Beast the poor Woman has prepared her a sort 
of throne for her exaltation; no longer is the 
moon beneath her feet—vanished are the stars 
of elect spirits, and th*e eagle-wings. She her¬ 
self is clothed with a party-colored double red— 
with the royal hue of purple and the scarlet of 
blood—and over this is spread the sheen of gold 
brocade, of precious stones and pearls, the rich¬ 
est worldly adornment of every sort. In her 
hand the Woman holds the magioal means of her 
dominion and glory, the golden cup f the symboli¬ 
cal vessel of consecrate and holy communion, 
solace and refreshment—but full of abomina¬ 
tions; and, together with the oup, the unclean- 
nesses of the fornication , t. e., the idolatry, of 
the earth — i. e. f all those iniquities that follow 
in the train of idolatry. The abominations de¬ 
note all manner of unnaturalnesses; the un¬ 
cleannesses of the fornication of the earth are 
all those immoralities whioh are the consequen¬ 
tial issues of the earth’s departure from the true 
God and its service of false divinities. On her fore¬ 
bead she has a name written as a mystery ; «. «., 
whoever is able to read the name, will read the 


following inscription: Babylon the Great , the 
Mother of the Harlots and of the Abominations of the 
Earth . She herself knows not that her proper 
escutcheon—absolute sovereignty over the con¬ 
sciences of earth—means only this, and oan 
mean nothing else. Most repulsive is her 
appearance: A drunken woman! Through 
fanaticism intoxicated to the verge of fren¬ 
zy 1 Drunken with the blood of the saints 
and with the blood of the witnesses of Jesus l 
Blood-guiltiness produces excitement, con¬ 
fusion of the mind; and this remark ap¬ 
plies in the fullest sense to that blood-guilti¬ 
ness whose measure is filled up in the per¬ 
secution and destruction of the holiest witnesses 
of God and Christ. Grotius depicts this pheno¬ 
menon with drastio vividness, like a Dutch genre- 
picture : Vidit earn ore rabido t despumante et evo- 
mente sanguinem, ut ebrii solent. —But now arises 
the question—how can the Beast lend himself to 
bear the Woman, when it is declared that the 
ten Horns and the Beast shall hate the Harlot 
and make her desolate (ver. 16) ? The weight 
of the future tense must be observed here. At 
first the Beast is subject to the Woman, for it is 
the Woman who helped the Beast out of his ap¬ 
parent annihilation. The absolutism of the hier¬ 
archy has promoted the growth of the absolu¬ 
tism of despotism. Finally, however, there is a 
reversal of the relation, the Beast having made 
a pupil of the Woman’s, the False Prophet, sub¬ 
servient to himself; and in the end it is the 
deep-lying antagonism between the demonio 
ground-forms of the two [the Woman and the 
Beast] whioh gives occasion to the full out¬ 
break of hostility and the destruction of the 
Woman—possibly in a conflict in which the Beast 
will prove himself more human than the Harlot. 

The Seer marvels to see the Woman in this 
situation—or, let us rather say, to see her again. 
According to the speech of the Angel, that 
.which most surprises John is her fellowship 
with the Beast, her riding upon him—this most 
horrible Amazon-equipment. Hence the answer 
of the Angel [to John's wonderment] has in 
view an explanation of the origin of this mys¬ 
tery of the fellowship of the Woman and the 
Beast. The utteranoe runs thus: The Beast was f 
and is not , anJ shall ascend out of the abyss, in 
order to go speedily into damnation .** This decla¬ 
ration [of the Beast’s vanishment and re-appear¬ 
ance] is, oertainly, a parallel to the mortal 
wounding of a head of the Beast (ch. xiii. 8), 
but it must be distinguished from the declaration 
concerning the king who “ is not yet come *' 
(ch. xvii. 10). The wounding of the Beast’s 
'head is the cause, the disappearance of the 
Beast the result; the return of the Beast is the 
transition from the seventh to the eighth head. 
For at that very moment of the vision [not the 
moment depicted by the vision, but the time at 
which the vision was vouchsafed.—T r.], the 
Beast was not —he seemed to have vanished— 
whilst the sixth king was in being. We, there¬ 
fore, understand the declaration of the Angel as 
of the following import: The Antichristian 
world-power was in being before Christ; it then 
seemed, for a period reaching to the time of the 


* [8o Lange her ofrmfy render*.—E. B. C ] 
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Ti8ion, to be annihilated by the victory of Christ 
—as indeed it was principally annihilated; it 
however was to return later as an external appa¬ 
rent power. And it was as the returned 
Beast that the Beast carried the Woman, for in 
that interval of bis vanishment it was only in the 
saintly seeming of subserviency to the Woman 
that he could make his appearance again. But, 
again, it was also his wonderful re-appearance 
which induced the Woman to trust herself to 
him. From the wonder of all people dwelling 
upon the earth at the apparent invincibility of 
the Beast—that is, from the renewed belief in 
the irresistible power of evil—the complete fall 
of the Woman resulted—the vain fancy that 
with the help of the Beast, with the help of un¬ 
godly and God-opposed state-maxims, she might 
attain to greatness and ever-inoreasing glory. 
Hence this unblest concordat in which, for a 
long time, the Woman seems to rule the Beast, 
until she is finally deposed and destroyed by 
him. 

2. The Beast in his relation to the seven 
Heads. 

Hither [let] understanding [come]. The mys¬ 
tery which the Angel here pronounces can be 
solved only through the union of worldly under¬ 
standing [or an understanding of the world— 
Weltverstand] and spiritual wisdom. In the ap¬ 
plication of this problem to the Nero tradition, 
there would oertaiuly have been no wisdom; at 
most, it could only have contained such an un¬ 
derstanding as the Apocalyptist would have de¬ 
clared to be devoid of wisdom. To proceed, the 
seven Heads of the Beast are seven mountains , on 
which the Woman sits, and are seven kings. 
Here our task is, to abide by the laws of sym¬ 
bolism and not take a leap into geography, al¬ 
though we assume that there is an allusion to the 
City of the Seven Hills. Neither is it advisable 
to regard the sentence, and are seven kings , as 
tautological. As in the Book of Daniel, the 
world-monarchies (ch. ii.) are, in respect of 
their bright side, represented in the human 
image of metal , and (ch. vii.) in respect of their 
dark 9ide, in the four beasts, so there is also here, 
doubtless, an antithesis to be taken for granted. 
The seven mountains are seven forms of empire 
—in the sacred number, because the State, taken 
in the abstract, is subservient to the purposes 
of the Divine Kingdom. The kings, however, 
seem here, in accordance with chs. xvii. 2 and 
xviii. 8, as despots, to represent the dark side 
of the world-monarchy, its God and Christ-op¬ 
posed conduct—hence, pre-eminently, its bestial 
nature. The reference is not to individual kings; 
such a reference is impossible on this account, if 
for no other reason, vis.: because the kings must 
be in exact correspondence with the seven moun¬ 
tains. Otherwise the Apocalyptist must necessa¬ 
rily have seen fourteen heads, for, in accordance 
with the laws of allegory, the heads cannot de¬ 
note two entirely different groups—the seven 
mountains as diverse from the seven kings. We 
reckon once more, therefore, the four world- 
monarchies of Daniel and add to them the Ro- 
man-Herodian government as the fifth monarchy. 
The sixth king is the Roman Empire at the time 
of the vision, and the Seer proleptically beholds 
the ooming of a seventh, a world-monarchy, on 


which the Woman can ride for a short time. 
Then the Beast that was, and is not, again on- 
disguisedly appears. In the seventh king it was, 
to a greater or less extent, the still anonymous 
bearer of the Woman; in the eighth, which issues 
from all the seven, as their evil extract, it will 
become the open enemy and destroyer of the 
Woman, and then, when it has fulfilled its judi¬ 
cial mission, it will go into perdition. 

8. The Seven Heads and the Ten Horns. 

The ten horns are distinct from the seven heads; 
they seem finally, however, to be comprehended 
together above the eighth head (eight is the num¬ 
ber of the world), in which the Beast manifests 
himself again openly. The number ten is the 
number of the ripe development of the world, 
in antithesis to the number seven as the number 
of complete Divine order. And so, also, the 
horns denote bare power or force, in antithesis 
to the heads which symbolise the government of 
intelligence. They, therefore, together with the 
eighth king-picture from the life of the Beast, 
issue forth as ten kings of abstract power, as ab¬ 
solute radicalism. They had hitherto not yst 
received a kingdom; now they obtain, for ms 
hour , complete imperial power in the world to¬ 
gether with the Beast. This hour is, again, 
the great and fear-inspiring hour of the decisive 
conflict between open Antichristianity and the 
hypocritically disguised Antichristianity of the 
Woman. The ten kings rule, not successively, 
but conjointly ; they are also not real kings, but 
mock-kings (wf ftaaiXelc),* and if they have one 
mind , it is but the spirit of Antichristian coali¬ 
tion. By the declaration: They shall war with 
the Lamb , and the Lamb shall conquer them , etc., 
the finale is indicated—the judgment upon the 
Beast (oh. xix. 10). But to what purpose this 
interruption here? It explains that hatred of 
the Woman which finally bursts forth in com¬ 
pleteness. A bold change of allegorical 
images is visible in the first and third verses, 
where the same Woman is spoken of as sitting 
upon many waters, and as sitting in the wilder¬ 
ness . Here [ver. 15] the reference is again to the 
waters on which the Harlot sits (and when we 
read: the waters which thou sawest , this inaccu¬ 
racy reminds us of similar expressions in the 
Johannean Gospel). The sovereignty of the 
Harlot is based not only upon the wilderness and 
the Beast, but also, through these, upon the 
peoples, and multitudes , and nations , end 
tongues. And she becomes in the end, by means 
of the semblance of Christocracy that clings to 
her, an object of hatred to the ten Horns and 
the Beast.* She is destroyed by four principal 
strokes. In the first place, she is wasted, deso¬ 
lated: an allusion to the Harlot as a city , or to 
her false eremite estate. Secondly, she is stripped, 
exposed in her nakedness, a frequently cited 
punishment of courtesans, whose meretricious 
adornment has been a means of seduetion. 


* [When the Apostle Pan! refers to the fact that the The*- 
saloniant treated him as (*«) am Apostle, does he imply that 
he was a mock-aposth t The well-known force of is to in¬ 
dicate not mere similarit§ to an individual or a class, bat in¬ 
clusion in a class specified—thus it is declared, Matt xxL 
26, that the people held John as a prophet; see also 1 Cor. hr. 
1,14; x. 15: 2 C »r. vl. 4, sfc. And farther: **To receive au¬ 
thority as a king,” is to be a king, ds facto if not dsjmrs.— 
E.B.C.J 
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Thirdly, she is, while still living, robbed of her 
fiesh, which her enemies devour: her goods, her 
territories, all her possessions beoome the prey 
of the foe. And fourthly, she is, iu a sarcastic 
auto da ft, suggestive of so many like pro¬ 
ceedings, burned with fire; amid the wrath- 
fire of open, bold Antichristianity, hypocritical 
Antichristianity meets its end.— For Ood gave 
into their hearts. As, in aocordahce with the 
grand view of the Seer, in the wrath of the 
heathen, the wrath of God is manifest in an 
ironical mode of judgment, so in the one mind 
and unanimity of these kings, the purpose of 
God is visible, and in thfr surrender of their 
kingdom to the Beast, the consummation of the 
prophetic words of God may be seen, as in that 
dark hour when Caiaphas and Pilate were made 
to' subserve His Providence (John xi. 51, 
xix. 11). The Angel at the close comprehends 
the characteristics of the Woman in one expres-! 
•ion: The Woman that thou saweet is the great 
city that hath kingdom over the kings of the earth. 
In the Woman, Great Babylon shall be judged 
specially as Babylon. 

[abstract of views, etc.] 

By the American Editor . 

[Elliott:* This chapter oontains a vision 
(vers. 8-6), and a descriptive statement by the 
Angel (vers. 7-18); both the vision and state¬ 
ment are introductory to the judgment upon Ba¬ 
bylon, and explanatory of its oauses and rea¬ 
sonableness. In the Vision , the Woman repre¬ 
sents Papal Borne ; the Beast, the Roman Em¬ 
pire under its last or Papal head (see p. 25t»); 
the desert, the Roman Campagna. The period 
of time contemplated in the vision is the 1260 
years of the Beast's life under his last head (p. 
260).— In the description , the Angel contemplates 
the entire history of both the Woman and the 
Beast—the former representing Rome, Imperial 
and Papal (see ver. 18); the latter (identical 
with the Beast from the sea of ch. xiii.), the Ro¬ 
man Empire under all its heads or forms. (It 
is on the ground of the general nature of this 
description that Elliott denies that the burning 
of ver. 16 is the final burning foretold in ch. 
xviiL 8. He explains the destruction referred 
to in the former instance as preceding the vision 
—as that effected by the ten Gothio powers in 
the Fifth and Sixth centuries. These horns of 
the Beast (p. 260) then spoiled and burned the 
City, and so desolated the surrounding Cam- 
pagna as to produce the Ipypof or desert, in the 
midst of which Papal Romo arose, and in which 
(ver. 3) the vision was located).—The riding of 
the Woman on the Beast (ver. 8) symbolizes that 
the Western Papal Empire, as a whole, with the 
power of its ten secular kingdoms and many 
peoples, should uphold and be ruled by Papal 
Rome.—The double character of the Woman, as 
a Harlot with the ten kings and a tavern-hostess 
vending drugged wines to the oommon people 
(vers. 1, 2, 4), symbolizes her unholy alliance 
with the former, and her unholy and corrupting 
traffic (in indulgences, relics, transubstantiation- 

* [ RHIott i> at this point exceedingly obscure. The above 
fti believed to be a fair presentation of the views he designed 
to express.—i B. C.j 


cup, ete.) with the latter.—The adornment of the 
Harlot (ver. 4) presents, “ as applied to the Ro¬ 
mish Church, a pioture characteristic and from 
the life; the dress ooloring specified being dis¬ 
tinctively that of the Romish ecclesiastical digni¬ 
taries, and the ornaments those with which it 
has been bedecked beyond any Church oalled 
Christian."—The word Mystery , ver. 6 (allusive 
to the mystery of iniquity , 2 Thess. ii. 7, 8), “ was 
once, if we may repose credit on no vulgar au¬ 
thority, written on the Pope’s tiara."*—The 
title “ Mother of harlots, etc. ," is a parody of the 
title, ** Rome, Mother and Mistress."—The 
drunkenness with the blood of saints , ver. 6, sym¬ 
bolizes the martyr blood shed by Rome through¬ 
out the 1260 years of her prosperity. 

Barnes: This chapter commences a more de¬ 
tailed description of the judgment inflicted on 
the Antichristian power referred to in ch. xvi.; 
it contains a description of the sequel of the 
seventh Vial, which is continued (in various 
forms) to the close of ch. xix.; it embrace's the 
following: 1. Introduction, vers. 1-8 ; 2. A par¬ 
ticular description of this Antichristian power, 
vers. 8-6; 8. An explanation of what is meant 
by the Woman, and of the design of the repre¬ 
sentation, which comprises (1), a promise of the 
Angel that he would explain; (2) an enigmati¬ 
cal representation of the design of the vision 
(containing a description of the Beast, ete.), 
vers. 8-14; (3) a more literal statement of what 
is meant by this, vers. 15-18.—The Harlot sym¬ 
bolizes Papal Rome ; her adornment , fornication , 
cup, drunkenness , many waters , substantially as 
Elliott; her inscription, see Expl. in Detail, 
ver. 6.—The Beast is identical with that of ch. 
xiii. 1, and designates the Roman power (see p. 
260)—the period of the vision being that of the 
Eighth or Papal head and the ten horns , or ten 
subordinate kingdoms f — vis. : the 1260 years of 
Papal supremacy.—The destruction of vers. 16, 
17, is the final destruction of ch. xviii. 8, to be 
effected by the instrumentality of the ten secu¬ 
lar powers who now uphold and are governed by 
the Harlot.—The Iprjpo^, ver. 8, is the Roman 
Campagna.} 

* [**Scaliger, on the authority of an Informant of the Duke 
of Montmorency whilst at Rome. And so again Frauds Le 
Mo\no and Brocnrdus, on ocnlar evidence, they assure us; 
saying that Julius 111. removed it. tea Daubua, Vitringa, 
and 'Bishop Newton, ad loc. n Foot-note by Elliott.—E. 
R. C.1 

f [Barnes agrees with F.lliott as to the general interpreta¬ 
tion of tbc heads and horns, as on p. 250. He nnders auds, 
however, by the sixth head, not the diademed emperors whom 
he includes under the fifth, but the Dukedom under the Ex¬ 
archate of Ravenna, continuing from A. D. 500 to 727.—ifi. 
R.C.1 

X | Barnes agrees with Elliott aa to the place Indicated by 
the epipiov, but not as to the fact that it was produet*d by 
the destruction of ver. 10. The following extract which he 
makcif from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, ch. xlv., deserves con¬ 
sideration : “ Rome had reached, about the close of the sixth 
century, the lowest period of her depression. By the re¬ 
moval of the seat of empire, and the successive loss of the 
provinces, the sources of private and public opulence were 
exhausted; the lofty tree under whose shade the nations of 
the earth had reposed, was deprived of its leaves and 
branches, and the sapless trunk left to wither on the ground. 
The ministers of command and the messengers of victory no 
longer met on the Applan or Flam ininn way; and the hos¬ 
tile approach of the Lombards was often felt and continually 
fenreA The inhabitants of a potent and peaceful capital, 
who visit without an anxious thought the garden of the ad¬ 
jacent country, will faintly picture In their fancy the dis¬ 
tress of the Romans; they shut or opened their gates with 
a trembling hand, beheld from the walls the flames of their 
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Stuart : Ch. xvii. is wholly occupied with an 
explanatory vision designed for the purpose of 
making the reader understand whose destruc¬ 
tion is going on.—The Woman symbolizes the 
City of Rome, “ altogether in the manner of the 
Old Testament prophets, who everywhere per¬ 
sonify great cities by women.” — “The Beast 
means the Roman Emperors, specifically Nero, 
of whom the report spread throughout the em¬ 
pire is (was} that he will reyiye, after being ap¬ 
parently slain, and will come as it were from the 
abyss or Hades; but he will still perish, and 
that speedily. The Beast symbolizes him of 
whom it is said, that all the world will wonder 
at and worship him, when they see him thus re¬ 
turned, as they suppose from the underworld ” 
(see also p. 2G1)—The ten horns denote the 
subordinate and tributary kings of the empire, 
who unite with the Beast in persecuting the 
Church.—Ver. 16 indicates “ that tyrants like 
Nero, and persecutors such as his confederates, 
would occasion wasting and desolation to Romo* 
even like that already inflicted by Nero, who 
had set Rome on fire and consumed a large por¬ 
tion of it. In a description so highly figurative 
as the one before us, nothing more seems to be 
necessarily meant.”—The Ipyuoc of ver. 8, is 
“ appropriate to symbolize the future condition 
of the Beast.” 

Wordsworth. The views of thi* commenta¬ 
tor concerning the Woman and her session upon 
the Beast , coincide generally with those of El¬ 
liott and Barnes.—For his interpretation of the 
Beast and the heads, see p. 261.—By the horns 
he understands “ the kingdoms growing out of 
the Roman Empire at its dismemberment.”— 
The Ipvpos, he declares, may indicate the Cam- 

houses, and heard the lamentations of their brethren who 
were coupled together like dogs, and dragged away into dis¬ 
tant slavery beyond the sea and the mountains. Bach Inces¬ 
sant alarms most annihilate the pleasures and interrupt the 
labors of rural life: amd the Oampagna of Rome was speedily 
reduced to the date of a dreary wildeen* 8S, fa which the land u 
barrsii, the trafars are impure, amd the air infectious. Curiosity 
and ambition no longer attracted the nations to the capital 
of the world; but if chancs or necessity directed the steps 
of a wandering stranger, he contemplated with horror the 
vacancy and eotitude of the city; amt might he tempted to ask, 
where is the Senate, and where are the people t In a season of 
excessive rains, the Tiber swelled above its banks,and rushed 
with irresistible violence Into the valleys of the seven hills. 
A pestilential disease arose from the stagnation of the 
deluge, and so rapid was the contagion that fourscore per¬ 
sons expired In an hour in the midst of a solemn procession 
which implored the mercy of heaven. A society in which 
marriage is encouraged, and industry prevails, soon repairs 
the accidental loeeee of pestilence and war; but as the far 
greater part of the Romans was condemned to hopeless indi¬ 
gence and celibacy, the depopulation was constant and visible, 
amd the glwrny enthusiasts might expect the approaching failure 
of the human race. Yet the number of citizens still exceeded 
the measure of subsistence; their precarious food was sup¬ 
plied from the harvest of Sicily and Egypt; and the fre¬ 
quent repetition of famine betrays the inattention of the 
emperor to a distant province. The edifices of Rome were 
exposed to the same rum and decay; the mouldering fabric* were 
easily overthrown by inundations, tempests and earthquakes, and 
(he monks who had occupied the most advantagous statkms^erulted 
fa their bass triumph over the ruins of antiquity. .. Like Thebes, 
or Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Rome might have been 
erased from the earth, if the city had not been animated by 
a vital principle which again restored her to honor and do¬ 
minion.Ilie power as well as the virtue of the Apostles 

revived with liviug energy in the breasts of their successors; 
and the chair of St. Peter, under the reigu o' Maurice, was 
oocupied by the first and greatest of the name of Gregory. 
.... The sword of the enemy was suspended over Rome; it 
was averted by the mild eloquence and seasonable gifts of 
the Pontiff, who commanded the respect of heretics and bar¬ 
barians.”—E. B. G.] 


pagna, or the moral wilderness in which Rome 
is situate, or both.—The destruction of ver. 16 
he interprets as Barnes. 

Alvord. This commentator also adopts the 
generally acoepted Protestant hypothesis (that 
advocated by Elliott and Barnes) concerning the 
Woman , her adornment, fornication, session upon 
the Beast , etc .—For his interpretation of the 
Beast and the seven heads, see pp. 261 sq.—Con¬ 
cerning the eighth head he writes: “ This eighth, 
the last and worst phase of the Beast, is not re¬ 
presented as any one of his heads, but as being 
the Beast himself in actual embodiment He is 
e« tuv lirrd, not« one of the seven,* but the suc¬ 
cessor and result of the seven, following and 
springing out of them. And he etc a-rukiar 
bxdyet— does not fall like the others, but goes 
on and meets his own destruction at the hand 
of the Lord Himself. There can be little doubt 
in the mind of the Btndent of prophecy, who is 
thus described; that it is the ultimate Anti¬ 
christian power, prefigured by the little horn in 
Daniel, and expressly announced by St. Paul, 2 
Thess. ii. 8 sqq.”—He interprets the ten horns 
as “ ten European powers, which, in the last 
time, in concert with and subjection to the Anti¬ 
christian power, shall make war against Christ. 
In the precise number and form here indicated, 
they have not yet arisen.”—He regards the de¬ 
struction as the final destruction mentioned ch. 
xviii. 

Lord : It is apparent from vers. 1, 2, that the 
Woman had been beheld in a previous but un¬ 
recorded vision, sitting where there were seven 
mountains and many waters. The scene was the 
site of Rome; the seven mountains were the seven 
bills of that city, and were symbols of the seven 
kinds of rulers who had exercised the govern¬ 
ment of the ancient empire; * the waters were 
symbols of the peoples, etc., of the empire; the 
Woman symbolized the nationalized hierarchies 
of the Apostate Church, and the actions ascribed 
to her show that the kings of the earth united 
with her in her idolatry.—The vision exhibited 
(vers. 8-6) and the explanation (vers. 7-18) re¬ 
present the Woman in her relations to the rulen, 
first as her supporters , and finally as her destroy¬ 
ers. —The Beast on which the Woman was borne, 
was, and it not, and yet is: it was, as the succes¬ 
sions of rulers of the ancient empire, which its 
heads symbolize, had been; it is not, as a go¬ 
vernment of a head is no longer exercised over 
the empire as anterior to its fall; and yet it still 
it, in an eighth form, inasmuch as the cotempo- 
raneous kings who now reign over the kingdom 
into which it is divided exert a sway essentially 
the same—they are a oombination of rulers and 
under their several governments one, by exer¬ 
cising their authority on the same principles and 
on the same authority as the seventh head, and 
in that respect they are an eighth appropriately 
symbolized by the same monster under the 
horns.*—The names of blasphemy symbolize the 

• [Lord regard! the Beast as identical with that of ch. xHL 
1. At the time of the smsrgeues from the wo (eh. xiil.), ths 
horns were diademed, which, in hie judgment, indicate* that 
then a‘l the heads ebonld have fallen, although at the time of 
the ApooalypUet bnt five had fallen. At ths time of the 
pence, and in the passage before ns,the Beast represent! “the 
Gothic rulers who established governments in the Western 
Empire during the Fifth century, and their successor* end 
subjects to the present time ” (see p. 262). The Beast in Us 
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arrogation by the rulers of the rights of God, in 
assuming to dictate the faith and worship of 
tbeir subjects, legislating over Divine laws, 
malting their will the reason that they are to 
offer worship, etc .—The session of the Woman on 
the Beast denotes that the combination of hie¬ 
rarchies whom she symbolizes is nationalised and 
established by the civil rulers.—The destruction 
of ver. 16 has already begun in the disallowanoe 
and scorn of the claims of the Established 
Church in most of the European States, the con¬ 
fiscation of her property In Franoe, the con¬ 
quest of the Papal States, etc,; and these judg¬ 
ments are to be carried on to a greater se¬ 
verity. 

Glasgow. This writer adopts the generally 
accepted Protestant view that the Woman sym¬ 
bolizes Rome ecclesiastical.—The Beast he iden¬ 
tifies with the Beast of ch. ziii. 1, and the Dra¬ 
gon of ch. xii. (see p. 268), and regards it as 
symbolizing, in its entirety, the world-power, 
and at the period contemplated by the vision, 
the Roman Empire in and after the fall of the 
Western Empire, A. D., 493.—The heads have 
Awe a double symbolization; they are: 1. Seven 
mountains , t. e., the seven forms of government 
through which the Beast (since his emergence 
from the sea, ch. xiii. 1) has passed, viz.: (1) 
the state of ten horns represented in Italy for a 
time by Odoacer and Theodoric, (2) the govern¬ 
ment of Justinian in the West, (8) the Kingdom 
of the Lombards, (4) that of Pepin and Charle¬ 
magne, (5) that or Otho the Great, (6) that of 
Charles V., (7) that of the Emperors after Pro¬ 
testantism obtained political equality, A. D. 
1555 ; 2. Seven kings, i. e., the original kingdoms 
out of which the Roman power rose, as on p. 
242.—The home he interprets as Elliott, see p. 
259.—The session on the Beast he interprets as 
Elliott and Protestant interpreters generally.— 
The period of the vision he places in the latter 
part of the effusion of the seventh Vial; the 
Woman * 4 is revealed to view in the same condi¬ 
tion in whioh she haB existed for a long period.” 
—Ver. 16 foretells the assaults that have from 
the era of the Emperors been made, from time 
to time, upon the Romish Church, to result in a 
complete destruction. 

Aubkrlkn: This chapter describes the Harlot 
and the Beasts ripe for judgment. (For the 
views of this writer concerning the Woman and 
the Beast, generically considered, and the 
wilderness , see pp. 248 sq., and 268 sq.). The 
Harlot is identical with the Woman of ch. xii,, 
who symbolizes the Church of God in the world; 
she is the Church conforming to the world. The 
identity is established by, 1. The place where 
she is seen, the wilderness, oomp. xii. 6, 14; xvii. 
8. 2. The fact that the safoe expressions are 
used in chs. xii and xvii. for wilderness and Wo - 
man ( epijfio f and ywij). 8. The fact that the 
Beast in the two ohapters is identical;—but 
Beast and Woman are in both plaoed in imme¬ 
diate connection; if the identity of the one is 
ooneeded, how is it possible to doubt that of the 


tsUrtfr symbolism the Roman Empire in all Its forms both 
before and after the disruption;—th« heads representing the 
different forma of government l*efore the dlsrnption, vis.: 
kings, consols, dictators, decemvirs, tribunes, Peean empe¬ 
rors, Christian emperors; the horns as above. — E. R. 0.] 


other ! * 4. The expression used by the Seer: 
“ When I saw her I wondered : ”—the wonder 
finds its only explanation in the extraordinary 
change whioh had passed over the Woman ; the 
impression made on John may be expressed by 
the words of Isaiah (i. 21): 44 How is the faith¬ 
ful oity become a harlot I ” 6. The reason which 

lies in the expressions: Harlot (xvii. 1, 5, 15, 
16; xix. 2), to commit fornication (xvii. 2; xviii. 
8, 9), fornication (xiv. 8; xvii. 2, 4; xviii. 8; 
xix. 2); Woman means the Church (see on p. 
243); Harlot throughout both Testaments the 
Apostate Church, oomp. Jer. ii., iii.; Ezek. xvi., 
xxiii.; Hos. i.-iii.; Matt. xii. 89; xvi. 4; Mark 
yiii. 88; Rev. ii. 21. 6. The objective parallel¬ 

ism between Babylon and New Jerusalem; both 
are cities—the one a harlot, the other a bride 
(xvii. 1, 3, 6; xxi. 9); but as the latter is ac¬ 
knowledged to mean the transfigured Church, 
it follows that Babylon means the Church iu its 
worldliness. 7. The contrast in xix. 2, 9, be¬ 
tween the Harlot and the Wife of the Lamb . 8. 

The word Mystery on the forehead of the Harlot 
(ver. 5); this word warns us not to adopt a lite¬ 
ral, but to look for a spiritual interpretation of 
those which follow, an interpretation to which 
we may be guided by Eph. v. 81, 82.—The word 
Harlot describes the essential character of the 
false Church ; she retains her human form, re¬ 
mains a woman , does not become a beast —she has 
a form of godliness, but denies the power there¬ 
of (2 Tim. iii. 8). Her adultery 44 appears in its 
proper form when she wishes herself to be a 
worldly power, uses politics and diplomacy, 
makes flesh her arm, uses unholy means for holy 
ends, spreads her dominions by sword or money, 
fascinates the hearts of men .by sensual ritual¬ 
ism, allows herself to become 4 Mistress of cere¬ 
monies’ to dignitaries of this world, flatters 
prinoe or people, the living or the dead—in short, 
when she, like Israel of old, seeks the help of 
one worldly power against the danger threaten¬ 
ing from another; ” it appears in a less gross 
form (oomp. Matt. v. 28) 44 whenever she forgets 
that she is in the world, even as Christ was in 
the world, as a bearer of the cross and pilgrim, 
that the world is crucified to her and judged, 
whenever she regards the world as a reality and 
lusts after its power and pleasures.” 44 Herein 
consists the essence of whoredom, in leaning and 
listening, and conforming to, and relying on 
the world. Hence, there could not be a better 
description of it than that given, xvii. 3, 7, 9; 
the Woman sits on the Beast.”j* (See also be- 


* [“ It must strike the reader at a first glance that all 
three expressions, wilderness. Woman, Beast (ch. xvii. 8), are 
without the article, which would be naturally expected here as 
expressions known from their previous occurrence. But the 
omission of the article has its good reason. The three ex¬ 
pressions ore Identical and yet in a sense not Identical with 
the former; the heathen world, the Church, and the world- 
power, have undergone, as we shall see sufrequently, great 
changes, so much so, that John can scarcely recognise them, 
and sees a beast, a woman, and a wilderness.” Aubeklbh.— 
E.R.C.1 

f [Anberlen precedes the statements of which this section 
Is an abstract, with a tissanf, of New Testament prophecy 
concerning the corruption of the Church, lie writes: “Our 
Lord Himself has given no obscure intimations in the para¬ 
bles which refer to the history of the Chnrch (Matt, xiii.), 
that when once the goepel, according to its destination, shall 
have the whole world for Its field,... the Church would not 
be pure, but mix- d, consisting of go«*l and evil. The xxiv. 
ch. of Matthew, Christ's eschatological words, in which He 
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low).—The Harlot cannot be found exclusively 
either in the Romish Church, or in the Estab¬ 
lished StateChutohes. Christendom (theChurch) 
as a whole, in all its manifold manifestation of 
sects, is the Harlot; the boundaries between Wo¬ 
man and Harlot are not denominational—true 
believers are hidden and dispersed, the invisible 
Churoh is within the visible, as the kernel with¬ 
in the shell ;* nevertheless it is true that the 
Roman and Greek Churches are in a more pecu¬ 
liar sense the Harlot, than the evangelical Pro¬ 
testant. “ The Roman Catholic Church is not only 
accidentally and de facto , but in virtue of its very 
principle , a harlot , . . . whereas the Evangelioal 
(Protestant) Church is, according to her princi¬ 
ple and fundamental creed, a ohaste woman; 
the Reformation was a protest of the Woman 
against the Harlot.”—As yet the mystery of Ba¬ 
bylon is not fully developed. Bengel was pro¬ 
bably correct in his expectation that Rome will 
once more rise to power; it is probable that the 
Greco-Russian Catholicism will likewise become 
of importance; the adulterous, worldly ele¬ 
ments, in all churches and sects, lean towards 
that false Catholicism, and pave the way for its 
progress;—and thus may it attain again to 
power.—In like manner as the Woman , the Beast 
also appears in this chapter in a shape other 
than before; the deadly wound (xiii. 8) is healed 
(see Extracts from Auberlen in foot-notes, pp. 
268 sq.)—he recovers life and returns, but now 
not only from the sea (xiii. 8), but out of the 
abyss (xvii. 8), whenoe he has drawn new Anti¬ 
christian strength of Hell; he is now scarlet- 
colored, a symbol of his blood-guiltiness; the 
names of blasphemy formerly on his heads (xiii. 
1) now cover his whole body, as a sign that his 
opposition to Qod is now to manifest itself per¬ 
fectly ; the crowns whioh were formerly on the 
horns (xvii. 3) have now disappeared.! In such 
manner the Antichristian Kingdom comes into ex¬ 
istence;—“a new kingdom in which all the 


views simultaneously the destruction of Israel and His Pa- 
rousin, and hence judgment upon Israel and Christendom, 
—Is based upon the fundamental view that the New Testa* 
ment Church will become as much a wicked and adulterous 
generation as the Old Testament congregation; and the Lord 
dwells upon some symptoms and characteristics of this adul¬ 
tery, as distrust and suspicion, hatred, treachery (vers. 10-12), 
division into parties (23-20), false doctrine (21). In the light 
of this chapter the Apostles looked into the future of the 
Church, see l Tim. iv. 1 sqq ; 2 Tim. iii. 1 sqq.; iv. 8, 4; 2 
Peter ii. 1-3; Hi. 3; 1 Johuii. 18.” Comp, also Luke xviii. 
8.—E. R. C.l 

• [Auberl n quotes as follows from John Michael Hahn 
(Briefs u. Lieder Uber die (tfenbarung, vol. v., sect. 6); “The 
Harlot Is not the city of Rome alone, neither Is it only the 
Roman Catholic Church, to the exclusion of another, but all 
Churches and every Church, ours included, vis.: all Chris¬ 
tendom that is without the Spirit and life of our Lord Je¬ 
sus, which calls itself Christian, and has neither Christ’s 
mind nor Spirit. It is called Babylon, that is, confusion, for 
false Christendom, divided into very many churches and 
sects, is truly and strictly a confuses. However, in all 
churches, parties and sects of Christendom, the true Jesus- 
congrcgation, the Woman clothed with the snn, lives and Is 
hidden. Corrupt, lifeless Christendom is the Harlot, whose 
great aim and rule of life is the pleasure of the flesh, the 
welfare of the beast-like, sensual humanity, who is open to 
the influence of all false spirits and teachers, and is go¬ 
verned by the spirit of nature and the world.”—E. R. C.l 

f [“Is this circumstance intended as an indication that 
the ten kingdoms into which the Germanic-Sclavonic wr.rld 
is to be divided, will lose their monarchical form in the end ? 
The expression (yer. 2), ‘receive power as kings,’ speaking 
of the power which they are to receive along with the B*ast 
in the last time (juuav a>pay), seems to be in favor of such a 
•opposition.” Aobxrlxn.— E. R, C.J 


Beast’s opposition to God is concentrated, and 
raised to a power suoh as it bad had never be¬ 
fore ; therefore we read of an eighth, which pro¬ 
ceeds from the seven (xvii. 11), and is the foil 
manifestation of the beast-nature.” The final 
apostasy will consist in the union of the pseudo- 
Christian and Antichristian elements, which the 
Apocalypse expresses by the Harlot sitting on 
the Beast;* this allianoc likewise appeared in 
the concluding period of the Old Testament— 
apostate Israel, whioh was then the Harlot, 
formed an alliance with the heathen world- 
power against Jesus and His Apostles, see Luke 
xxiii. 12; Acts xvii. 5, 9.—The abominations 
committed by the Jews, drew down the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans, that is the 
judgment of the Harlot by the Beast (Dan. ix. 
26, 27)—an exact parallel to the future judg¬ 
ment set forth in vers. 16, 17.—The judgment 
on the Harlot has already begun; see extract in 
foot-note (first column), p. 264.—E. R. C.J 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ch. XVII. 1, 2. One of the seven, efc.— 
Which , is not to be determined, though the judg¬ 
ment upon Babylon in tho narrower sense is in¬ 
dicated under the fourth Vial of anger.— 
Hither, fcvpo (oomp. ch. xxi. 3).—The refer¬ 
ence is not to a local motion, but to a certain 
direction of the contemplation in accordance 
with the guidanoe of the Angel.— I will show 
unto thee the judgment. —“ The fulfillment 
of the promise is not found immediately in ver. 
3 (contrary to the opinion of Hengatenberg), 
nor is it contained at all in ch. xvii.” (Duster- 
dieck). It is doubtless, however, the idea of 
the Angel that John must already be able to see 
the judgment in this appearance of this Woman 
—ch. xvii. being the judgment in a Heaven-pic¬ 
ture, and ch. xviii. the same in an Earth-picture. 
— Of the great harlot. —-Pagan Rome, accord¬ 
ing to Diisterdieck. The following description 
is simply inappropriate to this conception.— 
That sitteth [Lange: is enthroned] upon 
many waters. —Pagan Rome did indeed reign 
over many peoples, but its throne did not rest 
upon the superstition of those peoples (Jer. 1L 
13 does not apply here). Still more forcibly 
does the following pronounoe against the appli¬ 
cation of the passage to pagan Rome.—[Ver. 2]. 
With whom the kings of the earth com¬ 
mitted fornication. —Pagan Rome did not 
allure the kings of the earth by blandishments; 
she destroyed them. There is one case—that of 
Antony and Cleopatra—which might be recom¬ 
mended, as a make-shift, to the “historical in¬ 
terpretation,” but even there the genders would 
have to be reversed before it could properly be 
regarded as applicable. — And they who 
inhabit the earth were made drank, eie. 
—Not even this oould be said, with reference to 
pagan Rome, either of the Spaniards, or of the 


* fin a preceding paragraph, Anberlen speaks of the ssmiem 
of the Woman upon the Beast as symbolising her admkerf (see' 
at>ove), but here as indicating the final apostasy. Altboofh 
the former of these is the beginning of, ani results is the 
latter, yet are they distinct as bud and fruit. Is it not 
more correct t > say that the session indicates the completed 
and public alliance of the Church with the world, or warid- 
power?—E. B. G.] 
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Britons, or of the Germans, or of the Parthians, 
or of the Jews. 

Ver. 8. And he carried me away in 
spirit. —This is to be understood only of a. 
change effected in the ecstatic direction of the 
spirit [of the Seer]. “ The confounding of this 
wilderness with that mentioned in oh. xii. 6,14— 
a proceeding which, on account of the laok of the 
article is, even from a mere formal point of view, 
properly impossible—is in Auberlen’s case con¬ 
nected with his view of the identity of the Har¬ 
lot of ch. xvii. and the Woman of oh. xii.”* 
Duestbrdieck. Most certainly, the ascetio wil¬ 
derness in which Jesuitism has its being is, spi¬ 
ritually, utterly diverse from the wilderness of 
Saint Anthony, and yet the two stand in the 
relation of historic continuity, and, hence, ex¬ 
ternal unity. In like manner, the relation of 
the Harlot to the Woman is determined. Ac¬ 
cording to DUsterdieck, al. f the Woman is seen 
in the wilderness because of the desolation im¬ 
minent upon her in accordance with ver. 16! 
The symbolical interpretation of the wilderness 
is abundantly illustrated both by the Old and 
the New Testaments (Moses, Elijah, John the 
Baptist, etc.); we must, therefore, wonder at the 
perverted interpretations of it (Bengel: Europe, 
especially Italy ; other interpretations, see in 
Busterdieck, p. 506). The faot that the same 
Woman who here sits in the wilderness, is sub¬ 
sequently represented as sitting on many waters, 
must necessarily give trouble to the “ historical 
interpretat ion.”— And I saw a Woman sitting 
upon a scarlet Beast. —De Wette and Zullig 
embellish the Beast with a scarlet covering. The 
Beast must wear the color of blood (Andr., Lyra, 
et al.) f just as the Dragon wears the color of 
flame, which is allied to blood-color. The Wo¬ 
man's attire is variegated; together with the 
blood-color, the honorable hue of purple appears. 
In general, the Beast of the present passage is 
identical with that of ch. xiii.; observe, how¬ 
ever, the formal distinction that in the latter 
passage the Beast is spoken of in its general, 
world-historical shape, whilst here the primary 
and special reference is to it in its re-appear- 
ance after its vanishment, as the bearer, at first, 
of the Harlot.— Full of the names of blas¬ 
phemy.— The yipov f with the accusative is re¬ 
markable. Hebraizing: An emphatic expres¬ 
sion : now filled up with writing; all the names 
of blasphemy. [“The names of blasphemy, 
which were found before on the heads of the 
Beast only (xiii. 1), have now spread over its 
whole surface. As ridden and guided by the 
Harlot, it is tenfold more blasphemous in its 
titles and assumptions than before. The heathen 
world had but its Divi in the C&sars as in other 
deified men of note; but Christendom has its 
* Most Faithfal ’ and * Most Christian * kings, 
such as Louis XIV. and Philip II.; its * Defend¬ 
ers of the Faith,’ such as Charles II. and James 
II.; its society of unprincipled intriguers called 
after the sacred name of our Lord, and working 
Satan’s work *ad majorem Dei gloriam; ’ its 
‘holy office ’‘of the Inquisition, with its dens of 
darkest cruelty; finally its ‘Patrimony of St. 
Peter,* and its * Holy Roman Empire; ’ all of 

• [For the view of Auberlon, *ee foot-note (*), p. 311.—E.R.C.] 
f [See Txxs. and Gram., Note 3.—E. B. C.J 


them, and many more, new names of blasphemy, 
with which the Woman has invested the Beast. 
Go where we will, and look where we will in 
Papal Christendom, names of blasphemy meet 
us. The taverns, the shops, the titles of men 
and places, the very insurance badges on the 
houses are full of them.” Alford. —E. E. C.] 
Ver. 4. And gilded with gold and pre¬ 
cious stone and pearls.— “ The KzxpvcQpbvy 
is zeugmatioal” (DUsterdieck). Both precious 
stones and pearls, however, must have been set 
in gold. As a decoration of the Church, such 
an apparel rudely anticipates the adornment of 
the celestial congregation.— A golden oup. — 
Even the cup [AWeA=chalice] or goblet [Becker 
=beaker] would look very strange in the hand 
of pagan Rome. The cup is, apart from the 
symbolism of measure, here the Bymbol of fel¬ 
lowship; the golden cup symbolizes the holiest 
fellowship—the fellowship of salvation. But, 
filled with abominations , it is certainly akin to 
hypocrisy, as in accordance with Bede—a strange 
equivalent for the **poculum missaticum ” (Ca- 
lov.). According to Diisterdieck, the golden cup 
means merely a cup that is golden, agreeably to 
the “historical interpretation.” The accusative 
teal rd OK&^apra is remarkable. The most plausi¬ 
ble construction of this is, apparently, that of 
DUsterdieck, who maintains that and^apra should 
bo taken as parallel with the accusative nor^ptov. 

It contributes to the characterism of the Woman 
when it is intimated that together with the cup 
she has all sorts of other things in her hand— 
things which the Spirit of truth designates as 
uncleannesses t and which are the issue of the 
fornication , i. e., idolatry, of the earth. [“This 
language is probably taken from Jer. li. 7 , ‘Ba¬ 
bylon hath been a golden cup in the Lord’s hand, 
that made all the earth drunken; the nations 
have drunken of the wine, therefore the nations 
are mad.’ ” Barnes on xiv. 8.—E. R. C.] 

Vers. 6, 6. A name written. —The /nwrf 
piov does not belong to the inscription, but it ' 
characterizes it—i. «., it is declaratory that the 
name Babylon and the rest of the title— the 
mother of the harlots and the abominations, etc. 

—is to be symbolically understood. [So also 
Barnes, Stuart, et al . On the other hand, 
Henqstenb., Wordsworth, Alf., et al. Lillib 
thus powerfully oombats the former, and advo¬ 
cated the latter view: “1. While the Apocalypse 
is full of fivorfjpia, in no other instance does the 
narrator herald one as such. 2. Supposing the 
inscription to have included Mvar^piov, an expla¬ 
nation was thus formally invited which is fur¬ 
nished in ver. 7 ; and the interpreting Angel is 
then to be considered as taking up the very 
word, and as personally ( kyu ) confronting the 
difficulty which it announced. 8. As the Angel 
uses it the term is attached not to the name , but 
to the Woman herself and her equipment. 4. In 
that reference it might very well characterize 
her origin, nature, history, and destination; gra¬ 
ciously to know the evil—‘ the depths of Satan * 
(ii. 24)—‘the mystery of iniquity ’ (2 Thess. ii. 

7)—this, not less than the knowledge of the 
good, requires heavenly teaching and ( an unc¬ 
tion from the Holy One’ (1 John ii. 20}. 5. 
Even if not intended thus to be itself descriptive 
of the Woman, MvcT^piov might yet stand in the 
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inscription as a sort of prelude or index to her 
name, somewhat like 'Ode ^ co^La iarlv in ch. 
xiii. 18.”—E. R. C.l 

BABYLON THB GREAT.— This sym¬ 
bolism is introduced as early as in Genesis, with 
the history of the building of the tower, and 
carried on especially by Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
this special Babylon, however, must not be 
identified with the general Babylon (ch. xiv. 8 
and ch. xvi. 19), as is ordinarily done.—The 
MOTHER OF HARLOTS has also a more 
special import; the mother is reflected in spi¬ 
ritually, or rather fleshly, kindred daughters, 
some of whom compete with the mother in magi- 
oal power. Grotius is correct in supposing 
that the aspect of the Woman must proclaim her 
drunkenness —and that a drunkenness with the 
blood of the saints, even the witnesses of 
Jesns (see Syn. Visw). Prelusive examples of 
blood-thirstiness and its augmentations are to be 
found in the old pagan world; this blood-thirsti- 
ness, however, is fulfilled in the specific lusting 
of the Woman after the blood of the witnesses of 
Jesus, prefigured, it is true, by the death of Abel 
(see Matt, xxiii.). [“The phraseology is de¬ 
rived from the barbarous oustom (still extant 
among many pagan nations) of drinking the 
blood of enemies slain in the way of revenge. 
Here, then, the fury of the persecutors is de¬ 
picted in a most graphic manner. Blood Is 
drunk by them even to intoxication, t. e., copi¬ 
ously, in great quantities. The effect of drink¬ 
ing blood is said to be, to exasperate, and to in¬ 
toxicate with passion and a desire of vengeance. 
But the copiousness of the draught, and so the 
extent and bitterness of persecution, is particu¬ 
larly marked by the expression here.” Stuaht. 
—E. R. C.] — And I wondered. —The Seer 
could hardly have expressed so great astonish¬ 
ment at the blood-thirstiness of pagan Rome— 
a quality long notorious and, proportionably, not 
so extraordinary. But this Woman ! The Jew¬ 
ish hierarchy had, certainly, already nailed 
Christ to the cross. But that such a Woman 
could finally be the product of the historical de¬ 
velopment of the Church of faith then existent, 
must appear even to the Seer, with his know¬ 
ledge of the world, a thing unheard of. Diis- 
terdieck here reverts to Auberlen, stating that 
it is the opinion of the latter that the Seer mar¬ 
vels at recognizing in the Harlot the degenerate 
Woman of ch. xii. 1. Diisterdieck calls this as¬ 
sumption an “egregious mistake.” Not even 
Auberlen, however, oould have looked upon the 
Woman herself as the Harlot; that which he 
so regards, is but the Woman’s last historical 
representation—in antithesis to her internal es¬ 
sence, the finally emergent Bride.* Similar ut¬ 
terances of amazement at the degeneraoy of the 
Church are to be found even in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, Is. v. 1 [sqq.], Jer. 1 [sqq.], ch. xviii., 
Ezek. xvi.; Matt. xxiv. 87, 1 Tim. iv., etc . Ac¬ 
cording to Bengel, the Seer wondered at the 
phenomenon of so powerful a Beast being con¬ 
strained to carry the Woman; according to 
Ziillig, Diisterdieck, et al., he marvelled because 
he knew not the import of the phenomenon; ac¬ 
cording to Ebrard, his astonishment was occa- 


* £Eor the view of Aubxrlkx, see p. 811.—E. B. C.] 


sioned by the change in the Beast which he had 
seen in ch. xiii. According to Hengstenberg, 
who frequently makes a point of discovering 
moral failings even in the visional moods of 
the Seer, the wonderment of John is censured 
as foolish. The object of astonishment is, doubt¬ 
less, intelligible to the Seer—it is the contrast 
between the Woman and the Harlot; in regard 
to the origin and development of this contrast, 
however, he stands in need of enlightenment 
from the Angel. [The object of wonder is doubt¬ 
less the complex mystery (the mysteries, for each 
object is in itself a mystery) concerning whieh 
the Angel gives an explanation, viz. .* the Woman, 
the Beast, and their relation to each other . This 
is evident from the words of the Angel (ver. 7): 
Wherefore didst thou wonder f I will tell (explain 
to) thee the mystery, etc. The explanation ex¬ 
tends through ver. 18.—E. R. C.l According 
to Diisterdieck, the Beast denotes tne world-king¬ 
dom, and the Woman the world-city . 

Ver. 7. I will tell thee the mysteiy.— 
The mystery which he is to know, is the rela¬ 
tionship betwixt the Woman and the Beast [see 
above]. How has it come to pass that the Wo¬ 
man oould seat herself upon this terrible Beast? 
Or how is it that the wild-Beast suffered itself 
to be mounted by the Woman, like a gentle pal¬ 
frey ? In this query lies the keyjto the dark 
words that follow. The first explanation is con¬ 
tained in the history of the Beast. 

Ver. 8. The Beast . . . was, and is not, 
and is about to ascend out of the abyss. 
—The historic re-emergence of the world-power, 
spiritually wounded to death by Christianity— 
an event proleptically beheld by the Seer at a 
time when the Beast seemed to be really de¬ 
stroyed—serves as an occasion of offence and 
fall to the world and, consequently, to the ma¬ 
jority of the men in whom the external and visi¬ 
ble form of the Woman consists. The earthly- 
minded dwellers on the earth, whose names 
are not written in the Book * of Life from the 
foundation of the world —who, therefore, do not 
belong to the selection of the sealed— shall 
wonder when they see this apparent revival and 
gain of dominion on the part of the Beast. This 
is the history of the waning faith in the world- 
overooming victory of Christ and the simul¬ 
taneously waxing faith in the omnipotence of 
the world-power. It is the history of all who 
can see the Kingdom of God only in a tangible 
Church, a tangible salvation, a tangible Head of 
the Churoh—in a word, in external things. All 
of these have lost all heart for the powers of 
the world to come; through them, the Beast 
rises and the Woman descends, in a spiritual 
sense, or, in reBpect of ontward appearance, the 
Woman is elevated on the back of the Beast—by 
means of a compromise between the two. [For 
an exposition of the Abyss, see Excursus, pp. 
864 sqq.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 9. Herewith is connected the history of 
the Woman. It becomes intelligible only for the 
mind [Lange: understanding] that hath 
wisdom, the cultivated connoisseur of world- 
history, who views the same in the light of tb# 
Kingdom of God. The seven heads (of the Beast) 
are, primarily, seven mountains, on which 
the Woman sits. The fact that the Woman sits 
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upon the seven mountains is, considered in and for 
itself perfectly natural, for mountains are Divine 
political world-ordinances (see Rom. xiii.), and 
the seven mountains constitute the totality of the 
ground-forms of the political order of the world. 
But this natural conditionality of the Churoh 
upon worldly state ordinances beoomes fatal 
from the fact that the seven mountains are at the 
same time seven kings, L e. 9 here, despotic powers; 
m other words, that the noble human image of 
metal (Dan. ii.) has a reverse side, in accord¬ 
ance with which it is composed of four rapa¬ 
cious beasts . Through the despotism of the world- 
monarchies, the Woman is continually drawn 
more and more into the parallel path of hie- 
rarchism, and her character becomes more and 
more corrupt. [See Add. Note, p. 817.—E.R.C.] 

Yer. 10. After the general history of the 
Beast and the Woman, the Angel gives the Seer 
a world-historioal exposition of his stand-point 
in time. Five kings, L e. 9 world-monarchies, 
from a theocratic point of view, are fallen. The 
one is now subsisting—the sixth king, i. the 
sixth world-monarchy, behind which the Beast 
seems, for the instant, to be annihilated by 
young Christianity. This view was, assuredly, 
more entertainable by the Seer at the time of 
Nerva or even Domitian than at the time of Nero. 
The other king is the seventh world-monarchy, 
the future historico-Christian world-monarchy 
in a general apprehension, in so far as it, as 
Beast, bears the Woman upon its* back. The 
Seer, from his distance, beholds, in perspective, 
the time of the seventh king on a reduced scale; 
he must continue a little while. Then, however, 
the whole Beast reappears in the eighth king in 
his true and undisguised nature. As Satan has 
embodied himself in the Beast, so the whole 
Beast, as the sum of all world-historic enormities, 
embodies itself in the eighth monarchy. Henoe 
the Angel speaks of the eighth king as proceed¬ 
ing from the seven , as, in a sense, the unitous 
evil genius who was present in separate forms 
in all his seven predecessors. But because 
world-historical wickedness is, so to speak, con¬ 
centrated and sublimated in this monarchy, 
finally being, as it were, embodied in the per¬ 
sonal Antichrist (though the latter may branch 
into ten mock-kings) 9 the stay of this eighth king 
is not long; he appears, he becomes an instru¬ 
ment of judgment upon the Woman, he goes into 
perdition. [See Add. Notes, pp. 272 sq., 804 
end 817 sq.— E. R. C.] 

Hengstenberg correctly regards the seven moun¬ 
tains as symbols of seven kingdoms ; Diisterdieck, 
on the other hand, with others, understands by 
them Rome, the City of the Seven Hills. Irre¬ 
spective of our admission of an allusion to Rome, 
we consider the symbolic apprehension of 
the mountains as, indubitably, the true one, 
though, notwithstanding this, a number of other 
features are decidedly suggestive of the City of 
the Seven Hills. On the literal interpretation 
of the seven kings 9 or world-monarchies, as re¬ 
ferring to seven persons, see p. 26, and the exe¬ 
gesis of ch. xiii.; comp. Diisterd., p. 512 sqq.— 
Seven kings, this 41 historical,” t.«., literal, ex¬ 
position [of Dust ] declares, are merely seven kings 
and nothing more. Why then may not the Beast be a 
real beast and nothing more ? The different modes 


of enumerating the kingdoms, see in Diisterd., ibid. 

— The five are fallen. —This, it is maintained, 
means that they are dead —in total contradiction 
to the use of terms. It may be queried: why is 
the successor of the fifth king not called the sixth, 
and the seventh, the seventh ? Probably because 
both these numbers are in an eminent sense sym- ' 
bolical; here, however, this symbolism must lie 
dormant. The sixth is, contrary to the nature 
of m, the better, behind whom the Beast seems 
to have vanished; and the seventh is the tame 
one [ der Zahme 9 with reference to the taming of 
the wild Beast into a palfrey, so to speak, of the 
Woman.—T r.], in whom the Beast again ap¬ 
pears. The expression, and is of the seven 
[ver. 11] is differently interpreted, as: the re¬ 
turning Nero (De Wette, et al .); the returning An¬ 
ti ochus Epiphanes (Hofmann); a descendant of 
the seven (Primas., et al.\. Diisterdieck, rightly, 
makes the eighth proceea from the totality of the 
seven. This conception is, truly, very difficult in 
connection with that view of the kings which 
regards them as significant of so many indivi¬ 
duals. A thorough understanding of the sub¬ 
ject, in general, is impossible on the basis of 
this latter view, as is demonstrated by the fol¬ 
lowing note of Diisterdieck: 44 All interpreta¬ 
tions are false, by which the concrete historic 
reference to the circumstances of the Roman 
Empire is discarded; thus, for instance, An¬ 
dreas, who b^ the t brjptov (ver. 8) understands 
Satan, explains that by the appearance and, 
especially, the death of Christ, the Beast was 
brought to a state of not-being. Comp. Bede, C. 
&-Lap., Zeger, et al. Marlorat and other Pro¬ 
testants explain: Pagan Rome has passed away; 
Papal Rome is in present existence, but its world- 
dominion is in itself nought (ovk iortv).** Va¬ 
rious enumerations of the kings, in accordance 
with the synchrono-historical conception, see 
in Diisterdieck, p. 516. According to this expo¬ 
sitor, the Seer did prophesy a little, after first 
prophesying ex post facto concerning kings already 
known to history ; he fore-announced that Ves¬ 
pasian should be succeeded by his two sons: 

44 Titus as the seventh, Domitian as the eighth— 
that Titus should continue for a short time, and 
that Domitian should appear as a personification 
of the whole Beast.” Nevertheless, 44 John was 
mistaken in the expectation that the Roman 
world-kingdom would perish with Domitian.** 

Still, Dusterdieck admits that a minimum of pro¬ 
phecy remains notwithstanding this mistake: 

44 The singular error manifests, undoubtedly, a 
certain imperfectness of the prophetic essence 
in the Apocalyptist, but by no means entirely (!) 
abrogates that essence.*’ 

Vers. 12 sqq. Now follows the future history 
of the ten horns , in respect of their relation to 
the Beast and the Woman. For although their 
war with the Lamb is mentioned here, the prin¬ 
cipal point of view is the war with the Woman. 

The war with the Lamb, considered in and for 
itself, is not announced until oh. xix.; it is in¬ 
troduced here, in this earlier passage [ch. xvii. 

14], because the hostility of the radical An¬ 
tichristian powers against the Woman is di¬ 
rected against the last traces, reminiscences and 
tokens of Christianity in her nature. 

Ver. 12. The ten horns are ten kings.— 
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The number ten is the number of the completed 
course of the world, the completed development 
of the world. In the ten king*, therefore, the poli¬ 
tical organization of the last phase of world- 
history is represented. They are all anarchical 
upstarts, who, thitherto, had not reoeived the 
kingdom. They all cotemporaneously attain to 
dominion together. They are all, in reality, 
mock-kings, or, symbolically defined, mock-go¬ 
vernments and mock-powers, sporadically dif¬ 
fused over the earth, and for one hoar only, i. e., 
for one unitous, great, final, terrible, but short 
decision-time, do they obtain the government 
with the Beast. This is the specific Antichris¬ 
tian evening of the world, which precedes the 
Parousia. The fact that they are but quasi- 
kings, is based not upon the shortness of the 
time of their supremacy (in accordance with 
Bengel and Dusterdieck), but upon the anarchi¬ 
cal relations of the times. It is the period when 
the theocratic element in Church and State is 
laid dead, in accordance with ch. xi.; when the 
image and mark of the Beast prevail, in accord¬ 
ance with ch. xiii. [See on p. 808.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 18. These have one mind. —Not, sim¬ 
ply, a common cause, but also a common theory 
[“ one and the same view and intent and consent.” 
Alford. —E. R. C.], the system of positive con¬ 
tempt and blasphemy of the name and tabernacle 
of God , and the dweller* in the Heaven (chap, 
xiii. 6), based upon a threefold perversion 
of the truth into strong falsehood (the abso¬ 
lute nameless Divine, the absolute religion of 
this world, and the absolute blessedness of 
this world). Hence, they stand, from the out¬ 
set, in connection with the Beast and make 
themselves, with their masses of peoples, their 
power and authority, completely its organs. 

Ver. 14. These shall war with the 
Lamb. [Together with the Beast, see xix. 19. 
—E. R. C.]—This announcement has a place 
here not independently, but as serving as an 
explanation of their hatred of the Harlot. Be¬ 
cause they are enemies of the Lamb, even the 
dead, despiritualized symbolism, by which the 
Woman is still suggestive of the Lamb, is a sub¬ 
ject of hatred. The Bride they scarcely see, 
because she is thoroughly internal , living , and 
human; she incurs their excommunication only 
in her individual members; the Harlot, however, 
they see, because she is thoroughly external, 
hindering life with her dead forms and denying 
humanity with her anti-humane statutes.* Hence 
we here receive, in reference to the Lamb, only 
the precursory tranquillizing assurance that He 
shall conquer them because He is Lord 
of lords and King of kings. In His conflict 
and victory Ilis people shall participate; they 
shall take part therein as truly called ones, 
who, in respect of their eternal ground-trait, are 
elect, and in respect of their character, in its 
temporal ^development,]* faithful. For the de¬ 
scription of them is not divisible into three 
characteristics, but into two— elect and faithful , 

* [The parallel passage in xix. 18, seems to indicate that 
the attack upon the Lamb and His followers shall be per¬ 
sonal and direct.— E. R. C.] 

f [Nach ihrem xeitlich ausgeprilgten CharaJcter. The Idea of 
the German is not that of an outward character, or form, 
Imposed by the external application of a stamp, but one pro¬ 
duced by internal out-priming —by development. — E. JEL C.J 


jointly bearing the signature of the truly called. 
This companionship may be predicated of the 
sealed in this world, who are progressing to¬ 
ward the Parousia, as well as of the trans-mun- 
dane retinue of the Lord on Mount Sion, that is 
to appear with Him in accordance with ch. xix. 
[14]. 

[“ Here is the ground and reason for the vic¬ 
tory assigned, and that is taken, 1. From the 
character of the Lamb; He is King of kings 
and lord of lords. He has, both by nature and 
by office, power over all things; all the powers 
of earth and hell are subject to His check and 
controL 2. From the character of His follow¬ 
ers ; they are called , and chosen, and faithful; they 
are called out by commission to this warfare; 
they are chosen and fitted for it; and they will 
be faithful in it.—Such an army, under such a 
Commander, will at length carry all the world 
before them.” M. Henry. —E. R. C.] 

Ver. 15. And he aaith unto me, The wa¬ 
ters, etc. —These waters serve as an introduction 
to the judgment upon the Harlot The Woman 
has a threefold foundation. Her safest position 
was in the wilderness, , in so far as she was spi¬ 
ritually at home there. Pure renunciation of ' 
the world is identical with heavenly security. 
But even the seat upon the seven mountains , the 
seven kingdom-powers of political order, gave 
her, still, a royal firmness. She is, however, 
also founded upon the many water* of surging 
popular life, and this foundation has become in¬ 
finitely fluctuating, since popular life has been 
set in motion from its very depths, and is sunder¬ 
ing into peoples, and multitudes, and na¬ 
tions, and tongues, and since the Woman has 
lost the foundations of genuine asceticism in the 
wilderness and of the protection of the seven moun¬ 
tains. Hence it is incorrect to say, “ in spite 
of her wide dominiou and all her glory, she shall 
be destroyed” (Duesterdieck), for whence 
should the ten horn* have their power if they 
did not establish themselves upon those very 
masses of peoples that have apostatized from the 
Woman ? 

Ver. 16. And the ten borne.and 

the Beast, these shall hate the Harlot— 
This hatred manifests itself in two negative and 
two positive forms. They mak* her desolsit, 
not in the sense of devastation, but they lea*® 
her to herself, they take her at her word, and 
make her a perfect eremitess; moreover, they 
deprive her of all worldly fullneas and covering 
[Fulls und Hulls'], so that she appears in all her 
nakedness. To these indignities are added posi¬ 
tive damages; they eat her flesh, i. e., they 
wrest all her goods from her, and she herself is 
destroyed by the fire of negative fanaticism, 
after having so long raged with the fire of posi¬ 
tive fanaticism. In all this the Beast, of course, 
acts through the horns or kings, hence (#*ol 
Dusterdieck refers the ftesh-eattng to the figure 
of the Woman , and the burning to the figure of 
the City, of course maintaining that Rome is in* 
tended. 

Ver. 17. Por Ood gave Into their heart*. 

Namely, to destroy the Woman. This judicial 
decree resolves itself into three parts: first, 
they must, blindly and against their will, execute 
the counsel of God; secondly, they must, i* 
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thus doing, accomplish one purpose; thirdly, 
they must, in order to this end, surrender their 
whole power to the Beast until the latter, in like 
manner as an instrument of judgment, has ac¬ 
complished all those words of God with which 
the Apostate Church has been threatened. 
Here, therefore, as in the crucifixion of Christ, 
Divine, human, and devilish counsels materially 
coincide in one, whilst they are formally, in their 
motives, thoroughly diverse and even opposed to 
each other. We, with Hengstenberg and others, 
refer the avrov after r^v yvopi/v to God, and not, 
with Bengel, Dusterd. and others, to the Beast, 
because this latter idea would then be tautolo¬ 
gically expressed—the alliance between the 
kings and the Beast having previously been in¬ 
timated. At the close of this chapter, Diisterd. 
vainly reiterates his assurance that nothing save 
pagan Rome can possibly be intended (p. 620).* 

[Ver. 18. And the Woman that thou 
Bawest, etc .—This verse concludes the Angel's 
explanation of the mystery (see ver. 7), and un¬ 
mistakably presents to us as one and the same, 
the Harlot , the Great City % and Babylon the Great 
(comp. vers. 8, 5, 7, 18).—E. R. C.] 

[additional note on ch. xvu.] 

By the American Editor . 

[This chapter contains a section supplemental 
to the pouring out of the seventh Vial. It con¬ 
tains: 1. An introduction to the vision, vers. 1, 
2; 2. The description of the vision, vers. 3-6 ; 
8. The explanatory remarks of the Angel, vers. 
7-18. 

In his interpretation of the symbols, the writer 
agrees in the main with Auberlen, but with va¬ 
riations, as will appear. For his exposition of 
the Beast, see p. 272. In this chapter the Apos¬ 
tate Church, which, in ch. xvi., was figured by 
Babylon (». e., the Great City=:Rome) f is pre¬ 
sented under the symbol of a Harlot. These 
symbols represent the Church from different 
stand-points;—the former in her earthly rela¬ 
tions as a great, populous, wealthy, powerful 
world-city; the latter in her relations to Christ, 
as a once chaste Bride now faithless to her hus¬ 
band ;—each of these symbols represents an im¬ 
portant truth whioh is not set forth by the other. 
In this chapter a portion of the imagery of the 
city-symbolization is preserved. This, indeed, 
may be regarded as detracting from the artistic 
unity of the respective symbols; but upon re- 


* [Elliott also contends that the destruction effected by 
the harm cannot he the final destruction set forth in ch. xviii. 
8, since the kings of the earth (the horns) are. xix.9, spoken 
of u mourning over the burning. He therefore refers the 
spoiling here mentioned to the destruction of Rome by the 
Gothic Kings in the Fifth and Sixth centuries (see p. 309). 
It mast be admitted that he brings a weighty consideration 
in support of his opinion, one that may not be carelessly dis¬ 
missed. It may be negatived by the Act, however, that men 
in their wrath often accomplish that over which they mourn 
in the subsequent hours of reflection. The Roman army 
destroyed the Temple at the capture of Jerusalem and this 
fulfilled the purposes of Jehovah (Josephus speaks of the 
soldier who applied the torch as M being harried by a certain 
Divine fury and yet that destruction was mourned over 
by Titus and the army as a calamity.—& R. C.J 
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flection it will be seen not only to unite the two 
symbols, but to give to each an instructive force 
that could not otherwise have been given. The 
mountains , the waters , and the wilderness are 
taken from the city-symbolization;—the moun- 
tains relate primarily to the mountains on which 
Rome is situate, which symbolize the seven 
great world-kingdoms; the waters , probably to 
the Mediterranean—that great sea which Rome 
once dominated, symbolizing the peoples and 
multitudes subject to the Church ; the wilderness 
relates to the present and future Roman Cam - 
pagna, an Ipr/poc which aptly symbolizes the 
moral world-waste around the Church at the 
period contemplated in the vision—a waste 
whioh it was her duty to reclaim and cultivate, 
but whioh she has left uncared-for. 

The Vision , vers. 8-6, is a scene beheld under 
the seventh Viai; it represents the Church in 
the last time, in completed unholy alliance with 
the world-power, and ready for the destruction 
about to be visited upon her through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Beast and the ten horns. The 
Introduction vers. 1, 2, and the Explanation 
vers. 7-18, sweep through the entire period of 
the Church's history ; they represent her as sit¬ 
ting on the seven mountains (vers. 9, 10), i. e., as 
having formed in every epoch of her history an 
adulterous connection with the then existing 
world-power—a connection prefiguring, and con¬ 
summated in, the alliance symbolized in the vi¬ 
sion. The parallelism between the adultery and 
the destruction foretold in this chapter, and those 
set forth Uosea ii. 1-13, is manifest upon com¬ 
parison. Is there not also a parallelism between 
the deliverance of Ilosea ii. 14-28 and that al¬ 
luded to ch. xviii. 4 ? In the latter case, as in 
the former, is there notan allusion to the educ¬ 
tion of a life-germ, in the day of destruction, 
from the corrupt mass, to be the seed of a new 
organism ? The valley of Achor has ever been 
to the true Church a door of hope, comp. Hosca 
ii. 16; Josh. vii. 26; Isa. lxv. 10.*—E. R. C.] 

* [The* study of this chapter has induced the questions: 
Is not the range of the seven heads, given on p. 272, too 
narrow? May uot the reference bo to the world-powers of 
the seven great epochs of the Church’s history? These are, 
I. The Antediluvian, ending with the apostasy set forth Gen. 
vi. 2,12, and the Delnge. II. The Noacbic, terminating in 
the spiritual adultery alluded to Josh. xxiv. 2, and followed 
by the call of Abraham. III. The Patriarchal, terminating 
in the idolatry of Israel in Egypt and the Egyptian oppres¬ 
sion ; (although not directly stated, it is probable that the 
spiritual adulteries in Egypt, mentioned Joshua xxiv. 14; 
Ezek. xx. 8; xxiii. 3, 8, occurred in the days of Israel's 
prosperity, Ex. i. 7, before her oppression by the Egyptians 
commenced). IV. The Mosaic, ending in the idolatry men¬ 
tioned, 1 Bam. ii. 3, and the overthrow and subjection of 
Israel preceding the day of Mizpeh, 1 Sam. iv. 10, 11; Tli.3- 
14. V. The Samuelic or Kingly, terminating in the adultery 
that was followed by the Babylonish captivity. YL The 
Restoration, terminating in the alliance between the High 
Priest and Herod on the one hand and Pilate on the other, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem. VII. The existing epoch. 
At the close of each of the first six of these epochs there 
was on the part of the visible Church an apostasy from God 
and a completed alliance with the world, followed by a 
destruction more or lew complete of the extant form of 
the Church aud the bringing forth from the corrupt mass of 
a new life-germ. The prophecy under consideration foretells 
a similar adulterous alliance, a similar destruction of the 
visible body, and a similar eduction of the vital germ of a 
new organism, ch. xviii. 4.—& R. C.J 
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B. —EARTH-PICTURE OF THE FALL OF BABYLON. 

Ch. XVIIL 1-24. 

And [om. And] 1 After these things I saw another angel come down [descending] 
from [ins. the] heaven, having great power [authority] ; and the earth was light* 

2 ened [lighted up] with his glory. And he cried mightily [om. mightily] with [in] 
a strong voice,* saying, [ins. Fallen, fallen is] Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen 
[om. is fallen, is fallen], and is become the [a] habitation of devils [demons], and 
the [a] hold ( <po\azij ) of every foul [unclean] spirit, and a cage [hold] of every 

3 unclean and hateful [hated] bird. For all nations have drunk of [or fallen by] 1 
the wine 4 of the wrath [anger or rage]* of her fornication, and the kings of the 
earth have [om. have] committed fornication with her, and the merchants of the 
earth are waxed [became] rich through the abundance [from the power or influence 

4 ( dijvatxts )] of her delicacies [luxury]. And I heard another voice from [ mm . the] 
heaven, saying, Come [t*rw. forth] out 5 of her, my people, that ye be not partakers 

6 of [partake not in] her sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues. For herons 
have reached [heaped together] 1 unto [ins. the] heaven, and God hath remembered 

6 her iniquities. Reward [Render unto] her even [om. even] as [ins. also] she rewarded 
[rendered] you [om. you] 8 , and double unto her [om. unto her— ins. the]* doable 
according to her works: in the cup which she hath filled [or mingled 15 ], fill to [tr 

7 mingle 10 for] her double. How much she hath [om. hath] glorified herself [her* 
self], and lived deliciously [luxuriated], so much torment and sorrow give her: 
for she saith in her heart [ins. that] 11 ,1 sit a queen, and am no widow [a widow I 

8 am not], and shall see no sorrow [sorrow I shall not see]. Therefore shall her 
plagues come in one day, death, and mourning [sorrow], and famine; and she 
shall be utterly burned with fire: for strong is the L*>rd God who judgeth [judged] 0 

9 her. And [ins. there shall weep and wail over her] the kings of the earth, who 
[ins. with her] have committed fornication and lived deliciously with her, shall 
bewail her, and lament for her [ora. with her, shall bewail her, and lament for 

10 her], when they shall [om. shall] see the smoke of her burning, standing afar off 
for the fear of her torment, saying, Alas [Woe], alas [woe], that [the] great city [,] 
Babylon, that mighty [the strong] city 1 for in one hour is [om. is] thy judgment 

11 come [came]. And the merchants of the earth shall [om. shall] 18 weep and mourn 

12 [sorrow] over her; for no man buyeth their merchandise [lading] any more: The 
[om. The] 14 merchandise [lading] of gold, and [ins. of] silver, and [ins. of] pre¬ 
cious stones [stone], and of pearls, and [ins. of] fine linen, and [ins. of] purple, 
and [ins. of] silk, and [ins. ofl scarlet, and all thyine wood, and all manner ves¬ 
sels of ivory [every ivory article], and all manner vessels [every article] of most 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

l Ver. 1. Kal fa omitted In accordance with X- A. B*. TP.], etc. n 

• Ver. 2. The true reading is iw i <tx v p4 accordance with decisive authorities. [So read Crit. Eds. geMnuJi 

the iv with A. P.; the iarv/M with (X.) A. (B*.) P., etc .—E. B. C.] 

• Ver. 8. [Tlach. reads nlmaicay, aww (w*wo) with P., no* with A. C 4 Treg. wtwr war with A.C.; Alt brackets tbs t; 
X* and B*. give ftttw wrty.—E. B. C.l 

« Ver. 3. [Tisch. gives rw oivov with X* B*, Clem., etc.; Lach. and Alt omit with A-, Awl, FwicL, ToL, Up*.; Trspto 
brackets.—E. B. C.1 

• Ver. 8 . [For the rendering roue, see Not* 10 on Chap. xlv., p. 274.—E. B. C.j . „ . . 

• Ver. 4. There are various forms of this; we, with Lach. [Bd. Maj., Tisch. (1869)], read ifcAfe, with B*. C,aadsl» 
from internal reasons. [Lach. (Ed. Min.), Tisch. (8th Ed.), Treg., Alt, give i(A«m with X. A 4 P. reads 

** °^Ver. 5. •BaoAMdwrar in accordance with X- A. B*. C. [P.l. De Wette translates: “the* hate reached wap <****■"*' 

• Ver. 6. The tyur is omitted. [Om. by Crit. Eds. generally with X* A. B*. C. P n Awl, FwUL, Demid., IbL, daL; ix ap¬ 
pears in l, 31, 91, 90, OUwl, Up*., et oj,—E. B. C.] * 

• Ver. 6. The airrrj is unfounded. [Om. by Crit. Eds. Tisch. and Treg. insert rd with X* C.; lack omits with A. 
B*. P.; Alt brackets.—B. R. C.] 


w Ver. 0. [8ee Nor* 19 on Chap, xiv., p. 274.—E. B. 0.] 
u Ver. 7. Crit. Eds. give 8 ti with X* A. B* C. P.—H. B. C.l 
M Ver. 8. "Crit. Eds. give apivac with X*. A. B*.C. P.; wpiveev is given by X®* 1» A.—A B. 0.] 

u Ver. 11. [Crit. Eds. generally give ukaiowiv waX werSoven* with X* A. 0. P.—E.B.C.] 
l* Ver. 12. [The article is without authority.—E. B. C.] 
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13 precious wood, and of brass, and [ins. of] iron, and [ins. of] marble, and cinnamon, 
[in*, and amomum,] 15 and odors [incense (0tyx^/xara)], and ointments [ointment], and 
frankincense, and wine, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts [cattle], and 
sheep, and [ins. of] horses, and [trw. of] chariots, and [ins. of] slaves [bodies (< tru>t±d - 

14 Tfliv)], and souls of men. And the [thy] 14 fruits [fruit-time (<frrify>a)] 1T that 

thy soul lusted after are [om. that thy soul lusted after are—ins. of the desire of the 14 
soul is] departed from thee, and all [ins. the fat] things [ins. and the bright things] 
which were dainty and goodly [om. which were dainty and goodly] are [have] de¬ 
parted from thee, and thou shalt [they 18 shall] find them no [never, never] more 

15 at all. 14 The merchants of these things, which were made [who became] rich by 
her, shall stand afar off for the fear of her torment, weeping and wailing [sorrow- 

16 mg], And [om. And] 24 saying, Alas [Woe], alas [woe], that [the] great city, that 
was clothed in fine linen, and purple, and scarlet, and decked [gilded] with gold, 

17 and precious stones [stone], and pearls [pearl]! For [Because] in one hour [ins. was 
made desolate] so great riches [wealth] is come to nought [om. is come to nought]. 
And* every shipmaster [pilot], and all the company in ships [every one sailing in 
the region (or any whither], 21 and sailors, and as many as trade by [ply the] sea, 

18 stood afar off, and cried when they saw [or seeing] the smoke of her burning, say- 

19 ing. What city is [om. m] like unto this, the great city ! And they cast dust on 
their heads, and cried, weeping and wailing [sorrowing], saying, Alas [Woe], alas 
[woe], that [the] great city, wherein were made [became] rich all that had ships in 
the sea by reason of her costliness I for in one hour is [was] she made desolate. 

20 Rejoice over her, thou [O] heaven, and ye holy [om. ye holy— ins. the saints, and 
the] apostles and [ins. the] prophets; for God hath avenged you [om. hath 
avenged you— ins. judged your judgment] 22 on her. 

21 And a [or one] mighty [strong] angel took up a stone like a great millstone, and cast 
it [om. it] into the sea, saying, Thus with violence shall [ins. be cast] that great city 
[om. that great city] Babylon [ins. , the great city] be thrown down [om. be thrown 

22 down], and shall be found no more at all. 22 And the [a] voice of harpers, and [ins. of] 
musicians [or singers], and of pipers, and [i/w.of ] trumpeters, shall be heard no more 
at all in thee; ana no [any] craftsman [artisan], of [ins. any art] whatsoever craft lie be 
[om. whatsoever craft he 6e], shall be found any [no] more [ins. at all] in thee; and 

23 the [a] sound [voice] of a millstone shall be heard no more at all in thee ; and the 
[a] lig jht of a candle shall shine no more at all in thee; and the [a] voice of the 
[om. the] bridegroom and of the [om. the] bride shall be heard no more at all in 
thee: for thy merchants were the great men of the earth j 24 for by thy sorceries 
[sorcery] were all [ins. the] nations deceived [seduced or misled (lizXavr]Ortas')]. 

24 And in her was found the [om. the] blood 25 of prophets, and of saints, and of all 
that were [have been] slain upon the earth. 


ift Tor. 13. Id accordance with X*. A. C. [P. 6,11,. Am., FuI<L, Tot., Up «.], eto. In the Bee. ifiwiiou is omitted. 

*• Ver. 14. Codd. K. A.C. read crow m IwtSv/juat. 

tt Ver. 14. [The primary meaning ox omipa is, M the part of the year between the rising of Birins and A return*, .... 
mad bo, not oo mnch the Lat. Auc h tm um *, as our doy-days or, at most, the end of mummer. . . It was the proper time for both 
Um field and tree fruits to ripen ” (Liddell and Scott en b voce). — E. B. C.J 

» Ver. 14. [Lech., Alf., Treg., tlsch. (8th Id.) give cvpifaotxnv with X- A. C. P. Vida., etc.; Tiech. (1869) gare evp.fr 
with B*.; 7 reads evpctr.—E. B. C.) 

® Ver. 14. [The expression never, never more at all it adopted as the best idiotnatlc rendering of the threefold negative 
of the original, o vein ov —B. B. 0.1 

*> Ter. Ift. [Crit. Eds. omit eel with tf. A. B*. 0.; it appears in P-Vnlg., et aL—K B. C.] 

St Ver. 17. [Crit. Bde. give k<u was 4 iul r&rov wK4mw with A. B* C., Am., Fuld., etc. (B*. Inserts t6v before t6vqv). 
Ui»y « adopts this reading, declaring the Bee. (iwi rmv nXoiwv b ftpiAoc) to be unfounded; he translate*, however, all tcho mil 
to dtsftmte place*. Alford translates, every one mho eatietk any whither. The first of the renderings given above is regarded as 
moot in accordance with the presumptive meaning of the expression eiri rdvor; see Robinson under Evi, ill. a; and rdvor, 
d. —E. B. C.1 

*■ Ver. 90. ffopow —rb npifia v/iwv If avrife. Lange translates: hath executed your eentence upon her.— B. B. 0.] 

ss Ver. 31. {The negatives in this and the following verses are merely doable; see Note 19.—E. B.CJ 

ss Ver. 23. [Lange translates: for the prince* of the earth were thy merchant*. See on pp. 823,328 sq.—E. B. 0.1 

s» Ver. 24. Cod. B*. gives aifiara; A. 0. [X- P.J give eu/ia. [Tiach. adopts the former reading; Lach., AIL, Treg. the 

isttaCv-A B. 0.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

With the vision of the heavenly counsel of judg¬ 
ment upon Babylon and the ideal judgment it¬ 
self, is conjoined the proleptical representation 


of the actual judgment as taking place on the 
earth. Henoe, together with the unity of the 
two sections, we must also reoognixe the contrast 
between these two pictures of Babylon. In the 
light of Heaven, Babylon appears as a Woman , 
who, in the pomp of false magnificence and 
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beautj, has lapsed into the extreme of hideous- 
ness; a Harlot, — drunken with blood — the 
blood of the saints; bearing still the golden 
cup of holy consecration, but riding upon the 
blood-colored Beast of Antichristianity, the or¬ 
gan of tho abyss. In her earthly self-sufficiency 
and in the lament of the earth on her account 
(ch. xTiii.), she is a Queen, to whom the kings 
of the earth have paid homage, who has been 
magnified by the rich, the merchants, and the 
sea-farers, glorified by the artisans, and marvelled 
at, in her splendor, possessions and enjoyment, 
by the inhabitants of the earth. 

A strong Angel, who descends from Heaven to 
earth, comes upon her. His strength is signalized 
by the fact that the earth is lighted up by hit glory. 
There is but one enlightenment for the earth— viz., 
the light of the gospel; but there is a distinction 
between the stage of apostolic embassage, that 
of reformatory confession, dogma and cultus , and 
this spiritual day-light of evangelic truth—ap¬ 
propriated by all good spirits,—which, in Divine- 
human beauty, in Christian humanity, finally, 
as in one instant, extends from land to land, 
and illumines the fallen Woman in all her hate¬ 
fulness, thus executing upon her the ideal judg¬ 
ment and denouncing (vers. 2, 8) the first real 
judgment, which appears as a self-judgment of 
the great Babylon in her internal relations. The 
ideal judgment is the heavenly proclamation of 
her fall, loudly promulgated through the earth. 
Fallen! fallen! is the judicial cry of Heaven. 
The fall agrees in greatness with the height 
which she claimed as Babylon the Great (see Is. 
Xiv.). 

First Fundamental Form of the Actual Judgment . 

Revelation of the Inner Judgment of the Fallen 

Church [vers. 2, 3]. 

She has become a habitation or dwelling-place 
of demons; —does not this, considered in the light 
of Heaven, signify a sort of Hell on earth ? A 
watch-tower [hold] of all manner of unclean spirits ;— 
does not this mean a concentration of the most 
diverse evil motives and egoistical characters ? 
A coop or poultry-yard [Aofd] of all unclean and 
hated birds; —does not this mean a gathering- 
place of all volatile minds, intent upon the prey 
of earthly profits? (See Matt. xiii. 32.) The 
Spirit of prophecy has indicated a firm and ex¬ 
clusive organization by a three-fold term: a fixed 
habitation, a watch-tower, a secure receptacle 
for birds.* It is true that QvXoktj, in both in¬ 
stances of its occurrence, may be significant of 
a prison; this term would not here have been 
applicable to the demons . The cause of this de¬ 
struction of Babylon is the wine of the anger [or 
rage ] of her fornication, t. e., the riotous enthu¬ 
siasm of her anger [rage] or fanaticism in favor 
of her idolatries, her deifications of all sorts. Of 
this wine she has given to all nations to drink, 
and has intoxicated them more or less, instead 
of truly sobering them for the milk of the 
Gospel and wholesome nourishment, in accord¬ 
ance with the reiterated instructions of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul (1 Peter i. 13, iv. 7, v. 


* [In tho second and third instances one and the same 
term is employed, vis : ^uAconj; and In the first, KarotKip 
Tij/Hoy.—E. It, O.J * 


8; 1 Cor. xv. 34; 1 Thess. v. 6, 8; 1 Tim. iii. 2, 
11; Titus iL 2; 2 Tim. ii. 26). In distinction 
from this popular fanaticism, the kings of tht 
earth , with the politioal consciousness of refined 
worldly-mindedness, have committed fornication 
with her —have deified her, permitted themselves 
to be deified by her, and shared all manner of 
other deifications with her.* Another pernicious 
effect is that the merchants, t. e., those speculi- 
tors of earth who are bent upon mammon, hast 
become rich through her luxury. The very one 
who should equalize earthly relations by the 
spirit of Christian brotherliness ft the 
Church], has, by self-deification and the deifica¬ 
tion of earthly powers, brought to a culmination 
that false pomp and love of magnificence by 
which the normal distinction of rich and poor 
has been perverted into unnatural and perni¬ 
cious extremes of luxury and pauperism. The 
poisoning of popular life, • of politics, of social 
ordinances—such is the three-fold and yet nni- 
tous effect of her three principal sins: [1] the 
presentation of the wine of anger [or rage (see 
Notes 6, p. 818; and 16, p. 274).—E. E. C.]; 
[2] seduction to fornication ; [3] luxurious ex¬ 
ternal show. 

Second Judgment. Social Judgment of Separation 

between the People of Qod and the City of Baby¬ 
lon (vers. 4, 5). 

This separation is brought abont by the com¬ 
mand of a voice from the Heaven, Whilst the An¬ 
gel who descended from Heaven has executed 
the judgment of the Spirit of truth, this voice 
comes from the height of Heaven, and, as ap¬ 
pears from the context, from the judgment- 
throne of God Himself. The exode of the peo¬ 
ple of God from fellowship with Babylon, not 
only brings her internal judgment to view, but 
also serves as an introduction to the external 
judgment, because it is itself the dynamical so¬ 
cial judgment. Thus must Noah go forth from 
the antediluvian race that had incurred the judg¬ 
ment of God; thus Lot must depart from Sodom; 
thus Israel, from Egypt; thus the primitive 
Christians, from fallen Jerusalem; and so on. 
This exode, which includes within itself the abro¬ 
gation of all relations of religious fellowship, is 
demanded by truth, by righteousness, by fide¬ 
lity to the Lord. Thus believers execute the 
minor ban in just reaction against the great ban, 
and the Church finally goes forth from the 
Church, in order that it may continue to be the 
Church (Heb. xiii. 13).-)- The conservation of 
human relations of duty will come out all the 
more clearly, the more the religious and moral 
errors of a false humanism are discarded in 
pure and strict freedom of spirit. This exode 
also becomes necessary, however, for the self- 
preservation of believing souls, as is declared 
by tho warning: That ye partake not in her 
sins, and that ye receive not of her plagues. Ho* 
easily an acoompliceship in guilt originates 
through implication in the sins of others, the 
Old Testament has typically demonstrated in 
the institution of the sin-offering (Lev. v.), as 
well as in many historical occurrences (Joshua 

* [For another exposition of the fornication, ra iMrad 
of Auberlen, pp. all eq.—K. R. C.] 

f [8ee Ann. None and fool-mote, p. 317.—K B. C.] 
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vii.). The modern world’s sensorium for these 
mysterious relations of guilt is muoh enfeebled. 
Even an entrance into the heritage of the hea¬ 
viest ancient blood-debts is performed by many 
with as little misgiving as if they were stepping 
into a child’s room pervaded with the breath of 
innocence, or even into a temple of pare spirit, 
pervaded with spirit-breath. The judgment of 
God, howover, must be executed, because the 
sins of the City do not simply cry unto Heaven, 
like the sins of Sodom (Gen. xviii.), but they 
have become interlinked with each other and 
tower up upon each other even to Heaven , until they 
have become a demonic offence agAinBt the very 
Throne of God. Hence, Ood hat become mindful 
of her iniquities—not simply of the last and new¬ 
est, bnt of the entire series of them. The cul¬ 
mination of these iniquities has—humanly speak¬ 
ing—again made present to Him the whole his¬ 
tory of their development, and with these words, 
the conclusion of His refraining long-suffering 
and the dawn of His infliction of judgment are 
expressed. At the basis of the expression in 
our passage lies a reference to the history of So¬ 
dom, the more obviously since here, also, a fiery 
judgment is at hand. 


ment, the, hardened and without a foreboding of 
approaching ill, givet utterance in her heart to her 
false security thus: I sit [Lange: am enthroned 
at] a queen , and a widow 7 am not (comp. Luke 
xviii. 8;—not the Church that misses her hea¬ 
venly Christ on earth), and torrow I shall not tee. 
This obduracy is the motive which doubles her 
guilt and punishment Therefore , also, shall her 
plagues come in one day — i. e., she does not gradu¬ 
ally sink into ruin, but Bhe plunges into it in 
one grand historic catastrophe. The plagues 
branch out into the number of the world, the 
worldly number of completeness, four: Death, 
mourning [torrow], hunger , fire . Death , doubt¬ 
less, should not be interpreted as the death of 
her children (DQsterdieck), but as a presenti¬ 
ment of ruin which now comes over her. With 
this death, her egoistio lamentations correspond, 
amid which, again, her hunger after world-em¬ 
pire is augmented to fury, whilst the fire of 
judgment is already coming upon her. These 
plagues now attack her with inevitable certitude, 
for Ood hat already commenced to judge her (6 
Kplvac), <™d He is mighty in flis judgments, which 
He executes through the medium of mighty 
earthly powers. 


Third Judgment. The Recompense of Babylon 

(vers. 6-8). 

The command to execute the judgment of re¬ 
tribution is not, like the preceding words, ad¬ 
dressed to the people of God, as has been sup¬ 
posed in accordance with the reading of minus¬ 
cules : at she rewarded [rendered to] you.* But 
neither is the command addressed to the Angels 
of the plagues,.as Bleek supposes, for this retri¬ 
bution is, according to ch. xvii. 16, to be exe¬ 
cuted by the Ten Horns and the Beast. The 
same judgment which, in the chapter cited, is 
spoken of as to be accomplished by them, is men¬ 
tioned here, again, in ver. 8. The address is 
to those to whom she has presented the cup 
[Matt vii. 6). De Wette with justioe remarks: 
A challenge to the executioners of the penal 
judgment. ’Airobid&vai has at its second occur¬ 
rence the meaning of the Hebrew Sol. It shall 
be done to her as she has done to others. This 
is the law of historic retribution which runs 
through the whole of the Sacred Writings (see 
ch. xiii. 10). It shall, moreover, be recom¬ 
pensed double to her. As repentance has a dou¬ 
ble value in proportion to the punishment which 
preceded it (Is. xl. 2), so the guilt which is 
heaped up for the Day of Wrath has, similarly, 
a doable value in reference to the succeeding 
punishment. So, in particular, the cup of the 
wine of anger is to be filled double for her. At 
the time of judgment, negative fanaticism falls, 
with double fury, upon the guilt of positive fana¬ 
ticism.—But not simply the torments whioh she 
has inflicted upon men are to be recompensed to 
her, but also her self-glorification and arrogant 
ostentation are to be punished, in a oorrespond- 
ing degree, with torment and sorrow. The hea¬ 
venly voice also gives the ground of this severe 
sentence. For, even now in the hour of judg- 


• [The vtur should bo omitted. See Tut. avd Gsax~ 
Horn 8. ter. 6.—K. K 0.1 n 
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Hereupon the heavenly voice denounces a simultane¬ 
ous judgment upon those clattet which have min¬ 
gled with Great Babylon and involved themselves 
in her guilt; representing them at mourners over 
the fallen one (vers. 9-20). 


The unitous idea of these lamentations lies in 
the premise that the mock-holy City has her 
sympathies, her roots, in the worldliness of the 
world, especially the great world ; that she has, 
however, brought this world, which it was her 
duty to convert to God, itself to the brink of 
perdition. For she has made self-deification, 
the titanic glorification of her own dignity and 
authority, the centre of all corruption. She hns 
thereby induced the kings or potentates of the 
earth to push their authority also to a degree 
exceeding a right human measure, to exchange 
reciprocal deifications with her and either in 
pride to compete with her, otto make fellowship 
with her. Thus have been formed the spheres 
of a morbid luxury, far exceeding the measure 
of morality, and as the merchants of the earth, 
or the organs of this luxury, have attained to a 
colossal and morbid greatness, so, likewise, 
have their riches reaohed a corresponding 
grandeur. £ven wholesale trade, in the most 
extensive sense ef the term, or supermarine in¬ 
tercourse of the world with the world, has been 
drawn into, this great vortex of feverish world¬ 
liness. Thus the most thorough men of the 
world, far and widey have lived and sinned with 
Great Babylon, and are most profoundly shaken 
and disoomftted by her falL But they care not 
to share her lot with her; they are faithless to 
her in her hour of need. The kings stand afar 
°ff fo* f**r of her torment (ver. 10). The 
merchants stand afar off for the fear of her torment 
(ver. 15). The sea-farers and marine traders stand 
afar off and cry (ver. 17). Doubtless, together 
with the ideas of their participation in her guilt, 
their grief, and their cowardly desertion of their 
mistress, there is likewise expressed the fact 
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that Great Babylon is involved in a tremendous 
conflagration, which illuminates the whole earth, 
which admits of no remedy, which none dare 
approach, which, however, is visible from the 
remotest spots—so far, at least, as its pillar of 
smoke is concerned—holding all spectators spell* 
bound with fear and amaxement. It might be 
quer^d: why the great detailedness of the de¬ 
scription, especially of articles of luxury (vers. 
12-14) ? Here we encounter the same masterly 
skill of the prophetic spirit which is displayed 
by Isaiah in his portrayal of the luxury of the 
Hebrew women (Is. iii.). For the worldly mind, 
this very detail of articles of pomp and plea¬ 
sure is of supreme importance; the prophecy, 
therefore, ironically enters into this mode of 
view—the more, since for Babylon every parti¬ 
cle of her pleasure becomes a particle of torment. 
It is, further, characteristic that the kings shall 
t veep and passionately and loudly lament (Kdnreo&ai) 
over the fall of Babylon, yet shall hold them¬ 
selves aloof even at the ascending of the smoke 
from the beginning conflagration. That which 
caused them to become worshippers of the City, 
were the greatness and (magic) power of it. 
The merchants of the earth weep also; their sor¬ 
row, however, takes the form of mourning for 
the loss which has assailed them. Together 
with the greatness of the City, its magnificence 
and wealth have dazzled them. The sea-farers 
express their mourning for Babylon most pas¬ 
sionately, in accordance with their life on the 
water; they were enchained by the incompara¬ 
bleness of the City and the great gain which it 
brought them. 

The first lament is that of the kings of the earth; 
not the kings as such, but those rulers who, by 
the aid of the Hierarchy, have despotically go¬ 
verned, and, to enable them thus to do, have 
worked into the hands of the Hierarchy, being, 
therefore, bearers of a reciprocal deification. 

The heavenly voice describes the lament of 
the merchants most comprehensively. The 
splendor of the merchandise of the City is ex¬ 
patiated upon, as consisting of: fl) Precious 
things [metals, jewels] and splendid stuffs; (2) 
Costly material (fragrant citron [thyine-1 wood) 
and costly vessels of precious stuffs of all sorts; 
(8) Spices, ointments, inoense; (4) Delicious ar¬ 
ticles of enjoyment and nourishment; (5) Arti¬ 
cles of a princely household, from draught-cat¬ 
tle and flocks of sheep to the souls of slaves— 
or slavish souls, which are the permanent funda¬ 
mental condition of every Babylonish power. It 
might be thought strange that after all this, 
mention is made of delicious fruity* and that 
here the enumeration passes into the form of an 
address to Babylon itself; but in this region the 
smallest thing is in many respects the greatest, 
and, moreover, a special category of gastrono¬ 
mic®! delicacies is in point—those, particularly, 
which belong to a princely dessert. Whilst the 
kings designated the great disaster of one hour , 
the catastrophe, as a judgment upon Babylon, 
the merchants lament that in one hour the great 
wealth of luxury in which Babylon arrayed her¬ 
self, is destroyed. 

Still more openly do the seafarers express their 

• [See Text, jucd Ueam., Note 17.—E. R. C.] 


egoistical interest in their cry of woe and la¬ 
mentation for Great Babylon. 

After this fore-description of the special judg¬ 
ments which, with the fall of Babylon, come 
upon her companions, the judgment upon Baby¬ 
lon herself is represented in a symbolic act. 

The heavenly voice replies to all the unworthy 
lamentations of earih with a cry of exulta¬ 
tion. All those who long ago pronounced the 
spiritual sentence of Babylon’s lost state, with¬ 
out its appearing that their sentenoe was of any 
value in the actual world, are exhorted to re¬ 
joice. Now their sentence is ratified by the 
judgment of God. For such is the meaning of 
the passage; reference is not again had to the 
false judgment which they have previously ex¬ 
perienced from Babylon, for how would such a 
reference be applicable to Heaven t Babylon 
has been judged from of old: 1. By the Heave a 
in general, the whole ideal world of God; 1 By 
the Saints , and 8. By the Apostles —nay, 4. 
Even before them, by the Prophets of the Old 
Covenant. 

Next follows the symbolic representation of 
the final consummation of the judgment 
A strong Angel takes up a stoncy like a gnat 
millstone , and casts it into the sea t making this 
act, the violent casting of the stone, the great 
whirlpool occasioned by it, and the precipitate 
sinking of the stone, a symbol of the imminent, 
sudden and violent reprobation of Babylon. The 
Angel, because he is a fore-runner of the dote 
Parousia of Christ, is couceived of as a personal 
being (see ch. xix. 9, 10); bis action, however, 
is thoroughly symbolical. The allegorical sym¬ 
bol gains in expressiveness, it becomes typical, 
if we oonsider that the sea denotes the life of 
the nations, that the millstone is already familiar 
as the instrument of punishment for offence 
given (Matt, xviii. 6), that, finally, the procla¬ 
mation of the strong Angel, in connection with 
his action, is expressive of the surest certainly 
of the Spirit of God in His Church. The judg¬ 
ment upon Babylon superinduces a great agitar 
tion in the sea of nations. This agitation is oc¬ 
casioned by a great stone of stumbling or most 
flagrant offence given by Babylon to the world, 
in particular to the “little ones;”* and it is 
the Angel of the Christian faith who has in this 
world awakened the consciousness of the life of 
the nations in respect of this offence, as is ex¬ 
pressed by the fore-runner of Christ from tbe 
other world, one, in angelic form, of the glorified 
ones who shall appear with Christ. The City, u 
Great Babylon, if destroyed; as a mm, as a 
desert place, she continues , for a memorial of 
terror. Hence the Angel describes her immi¬ 
nent desolation, not simply in order to intimate 
that her own destruction is illustrated by the 
destruction of her glory. This has been previ¬ 
ously declared. The design is, rather, to sketeh 
the desolation of the ruin of this spiritual Baby¬ 
lon in negative traits, even as Isaiah depicted 
the desolation of the ancient Asiatic Babylon in 
positive traits. No musical sound from any fte- 
tivity can be heard any more in the deathly still- 


* [Above, the stone «u th« symbol of Babylon; il * brint 
cast Into the sea, the symbol of her .punishment b/ Uod; bat 
here the stone is the symbol of Babylon's sin, and ibaoriwfc 
that of her owrf sinful conduct I —tL K. C.J 
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ness of Babylon. Not a single artist of any art 
e&n be found any more in the desert of her ruins. 
No sound of a mill betrays a trace of business or 
domestic life ; no light of a candle occasions the 
inference of life or of a social circle; with the 
voice of bridegroom and bride, every festal presage 
of a future laden with new life has vanished. 
And now again, to conclude the pioture, the 
grounds for the judgment are laid before us— 
via. : Babylon's double guilt. On the one hand, 
she has fully corrupted the corrupt world. For 
the great of the earth, the possessors of power, 
were her merchants, t. the agents and abet¬ 
tors of her affairs (oi Ipnopot is the predicate, 
aocording to Eichhorn ; see also Ebrard). Note 
well the distinction. The lynopoi nfc yifc (ver. 
8) have become rich through the Woman; the 
f.eeytOTovec rife yffc have become the lurcopoi crov, 
L e. 9 of the Woman. [See Text. and Gram., 
Not* 24, ver. 23.—E. R. C.] Her love of mag¬ 
nificence has driven luxury to its acme, and 
converted the dealers in it into great lords; it 
is still worse, however, that she has made the 
great of the earth agents of her interests. It 
was her fault that the merchants * could in 
many cases beoome barons and prinoes—that 
the princes oould in many cases beoome mer¬ 
chants r Kramer], e.g., of indulgences, hierarchi¬ 
cal stocks, and the like. Thus she has instituted 
a reciprocal action between egoistical mammon- 
service and egoistical power. The nations have 
been led astray by her sorceries of all sorts. Thus 
she has seduced the world in its great and lit¬ 
tle ones. Of the kernel of the Church, however 
—the Prophets and Saints — not the living 
images, but the bloody traces of martyr¬ 
dom, were found in her. The Angel, truly, 
seems to conclude hisaoousation in a very hyper¬ 
bolical manner. Is the blood of all who have been 
slain on earth to be placed to the account of Ba¬ 
bylon ? • We might say : Undoubtedly it is, inas¬ 
much as, at the day of reckoning, Babylon forms 
the centre of all human guilt and blood-guilti¬ 
ness. The ohoice of the verb, however, consti¬ 
tutes a very important item for consideration. 

the verb in question, denotes, at least 
in a predominant degree, slaying from a religious 
point of view; here, therefore, are indicated the 
slain upon the earth who have been slain as sacri¬ 
fices to fanaticism in general, and especially in 
the religious wars and religious criminal courts 
of earth. The centre of these specific crimes is 
Babylon; it is manifest, however, that Babylon 
is not here intended simply as a local centre, 
for the like blood-guiltinesses make their appear¬ 
ance sporadically all over Christendom—though, 
indeed, always as fanatical radii, having a fana¬ 
tical centre, f 

[abstract of views, etc.] 

By the American Editor . 

[Elliott: (See on pp. 281, 296.) The section 
extends to the close of chap. xix. 4. In it we 
have—I. Ver. 1. An angelio proclamation of 
the approaching destruction of Babylon;—a 

• [Krdmer —a word of lower significance than Kaufleute, 
previously translated merchants; the latter denotes the great 
wholesale dealers, whilst the former signifies rpUsQers~-ehop* 
keepers, as we say in English.—Ta.] 

f iSee Kirn, in Detail, Add. Comment on Ter. 24.—E. R. CL] 


proclamation, (I) similar to that of chap. xiv. 8, 
but with additional circumstances (ver. 8); (2) 
anticipating, but as immediately preceding the ca¬ 
tastrophe. II. A warning voice to Christ’s true 
servants to come out of her; which implies that 

(1) there would be some of the holy seed in the 
mystic Babylon, (2) their danger of participa¬ 
tion in her destruction would be imminent. III. 
A vivid description of the catastrophe, in which 
are depicted: 1. Its nature, (1) unexpected (she 
sits a queen, etc.); (2) instantaneous (in an hour); 
(8) total (all life destroyed); (4) by eternal (su¬ 
perhuman?) fire (xix. 8): 2. The lamentations 
over the fall,—(1) of the kings who committed 
fornication with her; (2) of the merchants, etc,, 
who were enriched by her. IV. The reasons for 
the judgment,—(1) her deception of all nations; 

(2) her persecution of the saints. V. The hea¬ 
venly song of praise over the destruction,—(1) 
twice by the heavenly host, Hallelujah (xix. 1—3); 
(2) once (and it is the last act related of them) 
by the Elders and Living-beings, Amen—Halle¬ 
lujah (xix. 4).—From this passage the following 
conclusions, as to the probable progress of fast¬ 
coming future events, may be drawn that—I. 
The destruction of Rome, the mystic Babylon 
(comprehending not only the City and the Eccle¬ 
siastical State; but, probably, the political tri- 
partition adhering to it, xvi. 19), shall, very 
soon after the tri-partition, and unexpectedly, be 
effected by an earthquake and volcanic fire.* II. 
Immediately before this event there will be a 
diffusion of great religious light, and a sounding 


* [“A mode of destruction not obscurely intimated by 
certain very striking allusive expressions in other prophe¬ 
cies both of the Old and New Testament (Isa. xxxiv. 9,10; 
xxx. 33; Jer. li. 26; Luk« xvii 28-32, etc.), and thus ex¬ 
pected, as we find, alike by ancient Jewish Rtbbis and 
Christian Fathers of the Church; not to add that the very 
nature of the Italian soil has forced on many a mind, in dif¬ 
ferent ages, the thought of its physical preparedness almost 

for such a catastrophe.” Elliott.-Barnes, in support of 

the probable correctness of this view, writes as follows: 
“Gibbon (ch. xv.), with his ivual accuracy, as if comment¬ 
ing on the Apocalyo-e, has referred to the physical adapted- 
nees of the soil of Rome tor such au overthrow. Speaking 
of the anticipation of the end of the world among the early 
Christian*, he says, ‘In the opinion of a general conflagra¬ 
tion, the lalth of the Christian very happily coincided with 
the tradition of the East, the philosophy of the stoics, and 
the analogy of nature; and even the country, which, from rett- 
ffiou* motives, had been chosen for the origin and principal scene 
of this conflagration, was the best adapted for that purpose by 
natural and physical causes; by its deop caverns, beds of sul¬ 
phur. and numerous volcanoes, of which those of AStua, of 
Vesuvius, and of Liparl, exhibit a very Imperfect representa¬ 
tion.’ As to the general suite of Italy in reference to volca¬ 
noes, the reader mav consult, with advantage, Lyell’s Geo¬ 
logy. B. IT., ch*. ix.-rii. See also Murray’s Encyclopedia of 
Geography, II. it. .. .. The following extract from a re¬ 
cent traveller will still farther confirm this representation: 
‘I b hold every where—in Rome, near Rome, and through 
the whole region from Ba»e to Naples—the most astound¬ 
ing proofs, not merely of the possibility,.but the probability, 
that the whole region of central Italy wi*l one day be de¬ 
stroyed by such a catastrophe (bv eat thqnakes or volcanoes). 
The soil of Rome is fgfa, whh a volcanic subterranean ac’i n 
going on. At Naples, the bohlog sulphur is to be seen bub¬ 
bling near the surface of the earth. When I drew a stick 
along *l)e ground, the sulphurous smoke followed the in¬ 
dentation; end it would never surprise me to hear of the ut¬ 
ter destruction of the southern peninsula of Italy. The en¬ 
tire conntry and district is volcanic. It is saturated with 
beds of sulphnr and the substrata of destruction. It seems 
as certainly prepared for the flames as the wood and coal on 
the hearth are prepared for the taper which shall kindle the 
fire to consume them. The Divine hand alone seems to me 
to bold the element of fire in check by a miracle as great as 
that which protected the cltiesofthe plain, till the righteous 


Lot had made his escape to the mountains.’— Townsend's Tone 
in Italy in 1860 . R. C.] Digitized by C google 
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forth of strong appeals on the character and im¬ 
minent doom of both Rome and the Popedom, 
alike in the Church and in the world. HI. The 
Jews will probably at, or just after, the catas¬ 
trophe, be converted (indicated by the Hebrew 
Hallelujah —this being the first introduction 
of a word from that language in praise). IV. 
Down to the time figured by this chorus (a song 
.represented as being in Heaven ), no translation 
of the tiring saints or resurrection of the de¬ 
parted will hare taken place. 

Barnes: This chapter is a still further ex¬ 
planatory episode designed to show the effect of 
the pouring out of the serenth Vial (zri. 17-21) 
upon the Antichristian power; the description is 
that of a rich merchant-city reduced to deso¬ 
lation, and is but carrying out the general idea 
under a different form. We hare—(1) the an¬ 
gelic descent and proclamation, rers. 1-3; (2) 
a warning to the people of God to be partakers 
neither of her sins nor plagues, accompanied by 
a description of the latter, rers. 4-8; (3) la- 
mentation orer her fall—by those who had been, 
(a) connected with her, (b) corrupted by her, (c) 
profited by her, rers. 9-19; (4) rejoicing orer 
her fall, ver. 20; (6) the final (and total) destruc¬ 
tion, vers. 21-24. (Whilst this writer regards 
the Papacy, and not the city of Rome, as the ob¬ 
ject specially contemplated by the prophecy, he 
thinks it possible that there may be a literal ful¬ 
fillment of the prophecy burned with fire, ver. 8, in 
the destruction of the city as in order to the de¬ 
struction of the power; for quotations tending 
to support this view, sec the preceding foot-note. 
For special comments , see Explanations in De¬ 
tail in loc.) 

Stuart: In bis Introduction to ch. xvii., this 
commentator remarks: “ Before any attack was 
made upon the Kingdom of the Beast, an Angel 
proclaimed the fall of great Babylon (*. ‘per¬ 
secuting and pagan Rome’), ziv. 8. This, how¬ 
ever, was only in general terms. But now the 
seventh Vial has been poured out, and the city 
has been shaken to its very foundation, and thus 
a ruinous state of things has already commenced, 
ch. xvi. 17-21. Final and utter extinction, how¬ 
ever, still remains to be achieved. Accordingly 
an Angel next appears, and not only renews the 
proclamation of the fall of Babylon, but describes 
this in such terms as necessarily to imply its 
utter ruin.” * 


* fit Is exceedingly difficult to determine what Is the idea 
of Stuart m to the interpretation of this chapter. This 
arises from the fact that nowhere in the special comment on 
It does he define what he means by Babylon; his meaning 
has to be sought through General and Bpecial and Particular 
Introductions, and through excursuses and textual com¬ 
ments. His comment on xir.8 can leave no donbt that there 
he regards Babylon as the C'tj of Borne; that this interpre¬ 
tation is cont mplated throughout this portion of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, Is implied In numerous remarks. But the peculiar 
scheme of Stuart requires him to regard the woe as having 
been accomplished; and manifestly ths City of Borne has 
never yet become a desolation. The most plausible Idea col- 
earning his Interpretation Is that he regards the prophecy as 
having its specific falfillment In the destruction of Rome long 
ago commenced, but not yet accomplished; and Its generic 
accomplishment in the overthrow of all Antichristian pow¬ 
ers. The view as to the specific falfillment is suggested by 
the following remark under xiv. 8: “The reader is not to 
suppose, that fatten, while It denotes absolute certainty, at 
the same time denotes complete and instantaneous excision. 
The predictions respecting ancient Babylon were fulfilled 
only In the lapse of several centuries; bnt they were at last 
tally accomplished. And so of the tropical Babylon. The 


Wordsworth: “Fuller description of the fu¬ 
ture fall of the Mystical Babylon. It is to be 
carefully observed that though Babylon falls, the 
Beast still remains. Therefore, the fall of Pa¬ 
pal Rome will not be the destruction of the 
Papacy.” 

Alford : Chaps. xviiL 1-xix. 10 relate to the 
Destruction of Babylon. I. Announcement of the 
destruction* (ohap. xviii. 1-3). II. Warning to 
God’s people to leave her on account of the great¬ 
ness of her crimes and coming judgments (4-8). 
111. Lamentations over her on the part of those 
who were enriched by her, by (1) the kings of 
the earth (9, 10); (2) the merchants (11-16); 
(3) the shipmasters, etc. (17-19). IV. The calling 
of the heavens and God’s holy ones to rejoice over 
her (20). V. Symbolic proclamation of Baby¬ 
lon’s ruin (21-24). 

Lord : The Angel of ver. 1 symbolizes a body 
of men who shall with resistless light unveil the. 
Apostate character of Babylon (t. e., the national¬ 
ized hierarchies, seepp8l0sq.). The fall of Babylon 
is her dejection from her nationalized position; 
it is to be (1) in consequence of her idolatry, ver. 
8 ; (2) followed by (a) her becoming the resort 
of the most detestable of (human) beings, ver. 2, 
(6) another proclamation by anotner body of men 
calling upon those true Christians who remain in 
her to come out of her, ver. 4; (3) effected (a) 
violently, ver. 21 ; {b) by the multitude, and not 
by the kings and great men who are to mourn 
over it, vers. 9-19. The fall is to be distin¬ 
guished from the punishment (plagues); the lat¬ 
ter is speedily and suddenly to follow the for¬ 
mer, vers. 4-6. The destruction is to be entire, 
vers. 21-24. 

Glasgow: Ver. 1 introduces an account of 
what accompanies or follows close upon the full 
effusion of the seventh Vial. The Angel of re r. 

1 is the Holy Ghost, who announces the coming 
fall of Babylon, i. e. f the Roman State; the rotee 
of ver. 4 is that of Christ. By the kings of vers. 
9, 10, the traffickers of vers. 11-16, the mariners of 
vers. 17-19, are indicated the three parts into 
which the City is divided (ch. xvi. 19); “as an¬ 
cient Babylon exists now only in the palace of 
her kings, the temple of Belus, and the tower 
of Nimrod, so over the fall of the mystic city are 
heard the wailings of superstitions rulers in the 
palace, of trafficking priests of simony in their 
cathedrals, and of far-travelled colonizers and 
missionaries, propagators of her errors.” 

Auberlen : “ The judgment on the Harlot 
(f. e. f Babylon—the apostate Chnrch) is described 
more minutely in its various aspects (xviiL 1; 
xix. 5), first by ah Angel having great authority; 
then by another voice from Heaven (vers. 4-20); 
after this, thirdly, by a strong Angel (21-24); 
and this is succeeded by great voices of much 
people in heaven (xix. 1-6), who praise God for 
the judgment executed.—E. R. C.J 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 


According to Dfisterdieck, the jndgment npoa 
Babylon is still imminent at the close of eh. 
xviii. (“note the future pXy^yoerai ”), whilst in 


Apocalypse Itself gives sufficient intimation of a gratae] 
falfillment; comp. Bev. xvi. 10-81 with xvlL 4-8,90-81 and 
xix. 11-21.*-* k C.J 
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eb. xix. 1 sqq it is rejoioed over as actually ac¬ 
complished The judgment itself, therefore, [the 
set of judgment], would not be found in the de¬ 
scription. As an external soene, it is, indeed, 
not to be portrayed. What, however, appertains 
to a judgment ? Is not the heavenly sentence 
itself the ideal judgment (vers. 2, 3) ? Is not the 
separation of the people of God from Babylon, 
which must ensue directly upon the heavenly 
command, the decisive dynamical judgment (vers. 

4 and 5) ? Next follows the historic recompense; 
first for Babylon herself (vers. 6, 7). And this 
is presupposed as an accomplished fact in 
the lamentation in which all her companions ap¬ 
pear as sharers in the stroke which has fallen 
upon herself, (vers. 9-19). The rejoicing of 
Heaven and all the saints (ver. 20) clearly ex¬ 
presses the accomplishment of the judgment, and 
the symbolical act and speech of the Angel (vers. 
21-24) are but declarative of the perfect repro¬ 
bation of Babylon, together with its consequences, 
her guilt being once more solemnly affirmed. 
Thus is the judgment executed in four main 
aots. According to Hengstenberg, the Seer here 
describes what has already taken place. Exe¬ 
gesis, with him, steers backwards; it, probably, 
already sights the Millennial Kingdom—and this 
it is anxious to avoid, as though it were a rocky 
wall 

Ver. 1. Another Angel —A symbolio an¬ 
gelic form, suggestive of Michael, not precisely 
Christ (Calov., Hengst.), for the Parousia is not 
to come until after this. The Holy Ghost (Vi- 
tringa), however, is no angel of external events, 
and Luther's embassage did at least not bring 
Babylon with violence to her fail. Historically 
defined, Christianity, in a new, glorious, and 
therefore mightily efficacious phase of develop¬ 
ment, must be understood by the Angel. Hence 
alone is his glory to be explained, which lights 
up the whole earth. A oouple of wretched and 
disorderly negations can, of oourse, not be in¬ 
tended by this. 

Ver. 2. Fallen, fallen. —A certain future, 
which shall some day become both present and 
past. The ory of ch. xiv. 8 is reflected here; 
that, however, applied to the universal Babylon. 
In the first place, doubtless, the oomplete spi¬ 
ritual fall of Babylon is intended, as is manifest 
from the context: and la become, etc. But 
along with the oomplete spiritual fall, her histo¬ 
ric fall is also decided. According to Diister- 
dieck, indeed, the words: a habitation of 
demons, etc., already denote external deso¬ 
lation, like the description Is. xiii. 22.. Similarly 
Hengstenberg, vol.ii., p. 268. Diisterd. even re¬ 
gards it as singular that Ebrard should yet un¬ 
derstand the bird* 44 spiritually.” A naive 44 yet /” 
According to Bengel, the 14 unolean spirits ” are 
departed souls, and 44 this passage very clearly 
treats of such spirits as, when they appear to 
the living, are called ghoete .” The reverend 
divine would, however, surely not transfer Ba¬ 
bylon to Wurtemberg ! According to Hengsten¬ 
berg, [also Stuart and Alford,—E. R. C.], the 
+vAaKij denotes a prison —thus: a prison of un- 
elean spirits and unclean birds. The expression, 
however, when used with reference to a fallen 
city, is applicable neither to spirits nor to birds. 
“ The law of their essential character banishes 


them thither.” To the desert of pagan Rome? This 
would be the worst that could possibly be affirmed 
of Christian Rome 1 In respect of the birds , Heng¬ 
stenberg oites Ps. cii. 6; Is. xiii. 21, 22; xxxiv. 
[11,18f 14[16]; Jer. L 39; Zeph. ii. 14. 

Ver. 8. For ... of the wine, etc. —This is 
the offence which is judged primarily by a fall¬ 
ing under the dominion of demonic powers. Ba¬ 
bylon has offended against three classes of men 
—the nations , the kings, and a middle class, the 
merchants of the earth. We must again distin¬ 
guish these mereftants of the earth from the specific 
merchants whom the Woman has raised up for 
herself from the great of the earth (ver. 23, see 
Syn. View). If we examine the arrangements 
of the Seer, we shall find that he has a more ge¬ 
neral and a more special arrangement. The 
more general one distinguishes between the 
kings, or the mighty of the earth, and the nations . 
The Woman has seduced the former to the forni¬ 
cation of world-deifioation, and intoxicated the 
latter with the rage-wine of fanaticism, accord¬ 
ing to oh. xvii. 2; xviii. 28. The more special 
arrangement inserts a third olass, the merchants 
of the earth, a transition-form between the kings 
and the nations, in which the money-agents oan 
become money-prince9, and the princes agents 
of the Woman. But again, the class of mercan¬ 
tile people is, in our chapter, sub-divided into 
two classes, viz. : [1] the eminent merchants, who, 
as immediate servants of the Woman, participate 
in her luxury, and [2] the ordinary tradespeople 
of the world, here designated by sea farers, whose 
interests are likewise, in a more general sense, 
involved in the luxury of the Woman. It was 
clear to the Seer that the super-human exagge¬ 
ration of magnificence, the pomp of world-seek¬ 
ing in the heart of mankind, in the very plaoe 
whence the forces of world-renunciation, sim¬ 
plicity and simple culture, should go forth, would 
place the whole organism of worldly life in a 
condition of morbid bloatedness, and feverishly 
egoistic agitation. [See Note 16 on chap, xiv., 
p. 274.—E. R. C.] 

From the power (or influence) [Lange: 
mighty operation], etc. —According to Diister- 
dieck (with Grot, et al.), be nfc dvv&peuc tov arpij- 
vavr «refers to the vast wealth [ gewaltige Vermogen\ 
of the City, employed in the service of luxury. 
This would, undoubtedly, be more applicable to 
pagan than to Christian Rome. Be it well re¬ 
membered, however, that the 44 world kingdom ” 
did not become rich through the 44 world city,” 
but vice versd. It is also better, from philological 
considerations, to regard dbvapis as the mighty 
operation of that central luxury. The interpre¬ 
tation : On account of her powerful luxuriousness 
(Do Wette), really involves an obliteration of 
dbvapic. [“ Avro/uc, copia , as Vitringa, who re¬ 
marks , 4 alluditur ad Hebrseam voce Vn, cufus hsec 
significationis vis esl , Job xxxi. 6 ; Ezek. xxviii. 

4.’ We have nXoi>rov peyahov dvvagtv in Jos.: 
AntL iii. 2, 4.” Alford. —E. R. C.] 

Ver. 4. Another voloe from the Heaven. 

—It is noteworthy that the voice from Heaven, 
speaking from vers. 4-20, is interposed between 
the two mighty Angels of ver. 1 and ver. 21. In 
the two Angels, we behold the denounoer and the 
executioner of God's judgment upon Babylon, as 
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that judgment appears on earth; in the voice 
from Heaven, we had the cry of the Chureh Tri¬ 
umphant—the Church not simply in the other 
world, but also in this world,—addressed to the 
Chnrch of God on earth. For whilst there is, in 
the Church on earth, in respect of itssndmdual 
members, a constant wavering between prema¬ 
ture separation from Babylon (by which name 
even the evangelical Church is designated by 
sectarian spirits) and a tardy- tarrying in the 
communion of a true Babylon, aggravated by ma¬ 
nifold fanatical lapses into the captivitas Baby - 
loniea , there resides in the heavenly Church the 
true sense for the determining of the hour of 
need when the general exode from Babylon be¬ 
fore the judgment shall be as necessary as the 
exode of the Christians of John's time from Jeru¬ 
salem to Pella. Too early a departure is op¬ 
posed to humility and love; too late a departure 
is hostile to faith and fidelity; both acts, that 
of precipitancy and that of undue delay, are a 
fanatical opposition to the truth. According to 
Bengel, the voice from Heaven is the voice of 
God or Christ, agiinst which Diisterdieck judi¬ 
ciously remarks that such an origin does not ac¬ 
cord with the descriptive tone of its discourse. 
Mediately, of course, every angelio and every 
heavenly voice is to be referred to God and 
Christ. 

Come forth oat of her, my people. —This 
can refer only to the complete rupture of reli¬ 
gious and churcbly fellowship. If we regard the 
words as having reference to an external de¬ 
parture of the Christians from {Lome, all Chris¬ 
tian Rome would be a contravention of the hea¬ 
venly voice. [“In Isa. (xlviii. 20; lii. 11) the 
circumstances differed, in that being a joyful 
exodus, this a cautionary one:* and thus the 
warning is brought nearer to that one which our 
Lord commands in Matt. xziv. 16, and the cog¬ 
nate warnings in the 0. T., viz that of Lot to 
come out of Sodom, Gen. xix. 15-22, when her 
destruction impended, and that of the people of 
Israel to get them up from the tents of Dathan 
and Abiram, Num. xvi. 28-26. InJer. (1.8; li. 
6, 9, 45) we have the same oircumstance of Ba¬ 
bylon’s impending destruction combined with the 
warning; and from those places probably, espe¬ 
cially Jer. li. 45, the words here are taken. The 
inference has been justly made from them (El¬ 
liott IV., pp. 44 sq.), that there shall be even to 
the last, saints of God in the midst of Rome; and 
that there will be danger of their being, through 
a lingering fondness for her, partakers of her 
ooming judgment.” Alford. —E. R. C.l See 
Jer. li. 6, 9, 45. 

That ye partake not in her sins. —See 

Gen. xix. 15. This fellowship of tins is to be un¬ 
derstood in a peculiar sense as a fellowship 
in guiU —a view which Diisterdieck combats, but 
which finds its sufficient explanation in the dis¬ 
tinction between the Biblical ideas of sin (Stinde) 
and guilt A fellowship of 

* [A cautionary exodus may be a joyful on*. The cautioned 
escapers may lejoice in view of their encape.—K. R. C.] 

f [The distinction here referred to seems to be that con¬ 
templated by the theologians of the Reformation in the use 
of the Latin terms macula and rentus potential it —the former 
Indicating the stain of sin; th * latter, t*»e exposure, to pun - 
ishnunt proper to the persons sinning. Thus Tnrretin (Vol. 
L, p. 054), “ Macula ed polhUio spiritualis at ctkioa, quA hommis 


sins, in the narrower sense (Luthardt), is as lit¬ 
tle intended, as a fellowship in punishment for 
sins (Dusterd.) is exclusively meant. A guiltless 
participation in punishment would certainly be 
akin to propitiatory suffering. Fellowship with 
the sinner , however, on an equal moral footing, 
without the re-action of discipline, chastisement, 
excommunication, is fellowship in his gvUL 
Hence the irhppal are not simply strokes ; they 
are deserved [ verschuldete ] strokes (see Josh. viL; 
Numb. xvi. 21-24). 

[“ It is implied here that by remaining in Ba¬ 
bylon they would lend their sanction to its sins 
by their presence, and would, in all probability 
become contaminated by the influence around 
them.” Barnes.— E. R. C.] 

Ver. 5. For her sins have heaped toge¬ 
ther unto the Heaven.—See Stn. View. 

Vers. 6, 7. Render an to her.—8ee8nr. 
View. Address to those injured by Babylon, as 
such. [Should we not rather, with Alford, re¬ 
gard these words as “ addressed to the execu¬ 
tioners of judgment ?”—E. R. C.] With the dou¬ 
ble measure , the qualitative retribution is ex¬ 
pressed in quantitative form. 8ee 8 tn. View. 
Comp. Is. xl. 2. The expressions Siir/.uotre, &- 
trAd, 6iirh>vv are, therefore, not simply “rheto¬ 
rical.” , The consummation of her punishment is 
furnished with a three-fold motive, being the pun¬ 
ishment (1) Of her evil deeds against the suffering 
party generally; (2) Of the cup, in particular— 
by which we are here to understand the cup of 
bitterness; (8) Of her self-glorification and 
pride, which involved a like measure of 
humiliation and oppression for the sufferers. 
For she aaith in her heart.—Even now; so 
unforebodingly secure is she in face of the signs 
of the times. A queen.—Isa. xlvii. 7. And 
a widow I am not.—A widow in the more ge¬ 
neral sense, as one deserted. 8ee Is. xlvii. 8,9. 
Neither is she a bride or a wife any more, but a 
polyandria. Sorrow I shail not see.—Sor¬ 
row, particularly, for her many daughters 
(which, of course, are not the cities and peoples 
subject to pagan Rome). Thus she also regards 
herself as elevated above the universal law of 
earthly vicissitude, elevated above historic 
dooms. 

[These expressions, in addition to reasons 
presented in Add. Comm, on ch. xvi;. 18, and 
Add. Note, p. 317, identify the objective of 
Babylon with that of the Harlot . As in cb. xvii., 
where the main figure was the Harlot , a portion 
of the symbolization was drawn from the y— 
so here, where the main figure is Babylon, a por¬ 
tion of the symbolization is taken from the 
Woman.* —E. R. C.] 

amima iufleitur. Reams trt obligatio ad pemam ax poms 

lido . Duplex oritur mtui; alms qvi potrntiaii* 

citur , ami notat medium mtrineocum pamsr, quod 4 
ssparahils set; aims varl actnali*, <pai par Dai wtisenrea£s» 
ao co separan potest,' etc. As the term oaflf U terhnkatb 
6ixi ployed by a large clan of English Theologian* ss tb* 
equivalent of reafe*, and as it is the term genera'ly eaptorea 
in the ■. V., where Bckuld oernre in the G. V., i» i* her* 
adopted. It ahould be carefully noted, however, that ft » 
employed, not in its ordina y meaning, but in the 
sense indicated above.—B. R. C.l 

• [The true condition of the Chnrch daring the pw*aw 
eheeoce of b**r Husband and Head is that of a undo*. 

Matt. lx. 15 ; Mark ii 10, 20; Luke V. M;-«h* eh.*oki an* 
be looking, with loosing, f r His appearing. Tit. ii- 11 Th* 
Am. Ed. cannot racist the thought that thaae expreeakus are 
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Ver. 8. Therefore shall her plagues oome 
in one day. —Precisely therefore (|DS). In an¬ 
tithesis to her pride. Death. —Since death can 
not come upon her twice, and since the death of 
her children is expressed by torrow or mourning 
[▼er. 7], the term doubtless embraces the death- 
aoom in general, coming upon her primarily as 
a presentiment of ruin, and then developing into 
mourning, hunger, and fiery death. In one 
day —in one great catastrophe (see Isa.xlvii. 9). 
[Without succession through a protracted pe¬ 
riod—all-together.—E. R. C.] Por strong.— 
The whole omnipotence of God opposes itself in 
judgment to the haughtiness of Babylon, and 
this judgment has already begun (icplvac). The 
whole Providence of God executes the judgment 
of the Lord, for it is as suoh that God has pri¬ 
marily to do with Babylon. 

Vers. 9,10. And there shall weep and 
wall over her. —In vers. 9-20 [19] are pre¬ 
sented the three laments over Babylon, in which 
the three classes associated in her guilt appear, 
in antithesis to the people of God, as sharers in 
the stroke which has fallen upon her. They re¬ 
present the peripheries of the judgment, forming 
about its centre. Comp. Ezek. xxvi., xxvii. The 
kings of the earth. —Duslerdieck rightly dis¬ 
cards the view of Hengstenberg, who finds in the 
oval, oval a reference to 11 double to her double.” 
Highly significant is the kings’ standing afar 
Off: they will not be burned up with her, for 
their friendship with Babylon was based upon 
egoism. They must, however, together with 
her, be afflicted by the stroke which has de¬ 
scended upon her. Their lamentation is expres¬ 
sive of two things—on the one hand, that they 
have been dazzled by the grandeur and power 
of Babylon, and on the other, that they are aware 
of her guilt, for they speak of her judgment , al¬ 
though they do not come to the penitent con¬ 
sciousness that they have committed fornication 
and lived luxuriously with her. 

[Standing afar off.—“The general senti¬ 
ment here is that in the final ruin of Papal Rome 
the kings and governments that had sustained 
her, and had been sustained by her, would see 
the source of their power taken away, but that 
they would not, or could not, attempt her res¬ 
cue. There have been not a few indications al¬ 
ready that this will ultimately occur, and that 
the Papal power will be left to fall without any 
attempt on the part of those governments which 
have been so long in alliance with it, to sustain 
or restore it.” Babnes.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 11. And the merchants of the earth. 
—Second lamentation. Here, egoism is more 
plainly visible. They weep and sorrow be¬ 
cause no one will buy their merchandise any 
more. The vividness of the description is also 
augmented by the picturesque present: they 
weep, etc., and, no less, by the circumstantiality 
with which their merchandise, the entire expo- 


indieatiTe of a state of the Church In which she shnll believe 
and avert that the personal absence of Jesui is no bereave- 
meat,— that already as a Queen she has entered upon the pos- 
•essioa of the promised Kingdom,—that, during Christ's 
personal absence, without material bin Irance, she is to go 
on to complete supremacy over the nations. Already in 

*heai3AA £Vf " 0nt thrua * hoIlt Christendom, is 


sition of their secularized industry, is described 
(see Syn. View). No one bayeth their 
lading any more. —That is, the fall of Babylon 
is accompanied by a thorough contempt for all 
splendor and luxury; it ushers in the fashion 
of simplicity. 

Vers. 12-16. The wares are arranged in order 
(see Srx. View). “The alternation of accusa¬ 
tives and genitives dependent on rdv y6pov, pre¬ 
vailing till the close of ver. 18, may serve as ex¬ 
planatory of the dubious construction found in 
ch. xiv. 4” (Diisterd.). The fact that the vision 
draws the picture of these articles of luxury from 
the view of antiquity—of ancient Romo for in¬ 
stance—proves nothing for the import of Baby¬ 
lon. On the individual articles comp, the Lexi¬ 
cons. Special consideration, as less known, is 
demanded by the £v?mv &t>iov, Ayupov, oir&pa. 
The distinction, aupara and ifw^ai avdpu^uv, is 
noted by commentators and differently explained 
(see Dusterdieok, p. 527); the distinction, at all 
events, is not a very sharp one, and the second 
expression is indicative of an augmentation, the 
extreme consequence of slave-holding. The re¬ 
newal of these circumstances, even in Christian 
Babylon, is well known. The strong emphasis 
laid at the end upon the missing of the favorite 
fruit * is highly characteristic as an ironical 
trait. It is well known .that fallen great men 
often grieve most for the loss of the veriest tri¬ 
fles. Conjoined with these delicacies in the way 
of fruit, are all sorts of delicious things; “rd 
htirapd, literally the fat , but its conjunction 
with rd hapirpd , admonishes us to take the ex¬ 
pression in the usual unliteral sense (Is. xxx. 28; 
comp. Hesych., who explains \nr. as koMv, iha<jr- 
pov ), with Luther, Bengel, Hengstenberg” (Dus- 
terd.). There seems, however, to be a distinction 
made between articles of gastronomic and esthe¬ 
tic taste. 

Ver. 15. The merchants of these things. 

—Here the style changes again from a vivid pre¬ 
sentation of the Babylonish world-mart to the 
prophetic future. These merchants [ Kaufieute ] 
also bemoan the City in a characteristic manner. 
For them, the greatness of the City consisted, 
not, as for the kings, in her power, but in her 
outward tplendor , her beauty of attire . 

[Vera. 11-16. “The description ... fs perhaps 
drawn, in its poetic and descriptive features, 
from the relation of Rome to the world that then 
was, rather than from its relation at the future 
time depicted in the prophecy. But it must not 
for a moment be denied that the character of 
ibis lamentation throws a shade of obscurity 
over the interpretation, otherwise so plain from 
the explanation given in oh. xvii. 18 (v/z., ‘that 
the prophecy regards Rome pagan and papal, but 
from the figure of an hdrlot and the very nature 
of the predictions themselves, more the latter 
than the former’). The difficulty is, however, 
not confined to the application of the prophecy 
to Rome Papal, but extends over the application 
of it to Rome at all . . . . For Rome never has 
been, and from its position never could be, a 
great commercial city. I leave this difficulty un- 


* [On the meaning of bvupa see the Text, and Wote 17, p. 
319. The entire clause is probably figurative, declaring th t 
the period of temporal prosperity baa passed away.— 
E. B. O.j 
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solved, merely requesting the student to bear in 
mind its true limits, and not to charge it exclu¬ 
sively on that interpretation which only shares 
it with any other possible one. The main fea¬ 
tures of the description are taken from that of 
the destruction of and lamentation over Tyre in 
Ezek. xxvii., to which city they were strictly 
applicable. And possibly it may be said that 
they are also applicable to the Church which has 
wedded herself to the pride of the earth and its 
luxuries.' 1 Alford. —E. R. C.]* 

Ver. 17. And every pilot, etc. —Marine af¬ 
fairs are sketched as that form of world-commerce 
and industry which was, proportionally, most 
remote from the City. Even this general mer¬ 
cantilism is affected by the fall of Babylon, be¬ 
cause the blow inflicted upon the kings and upon 
the luxury of the great world touches it likewise. 
From the pilot t, who can sail in all directions, are 
distinguished those who take ship for definite 
ports—from these latter, all who do business at 
sea (ttjv tid?.aooav ipya&<r&cu). [8ee Text and 
Note 21, p. 819.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 18. The smoke of her burning. —As 
ver. 9. Not to be confounded with the smoke, 
ch. xiv. 11. The impression which the City has 
made on them is, proportionally, the most- inde¬ 
finite: she was incomparable. If a reference to 
ch. xiii. 4 was intended, it could yet not bo sati¬ 
rical in the mouth of seamen (as Ebrard claims). 
The expression is, besides, the most general 
and, therefore, most indefinite form of worldly 
astonishment. It is thus that popular travellers 
and seafarers have spoken from time immemo¬ 
rial. [At the same time it should be noted that 
in reference to both Rome actual and Rome sym¬ 
bolical the expression is strictly true. Barnes 
comments, “ What city is like unto this great cityf 
In her destruction. What calamity has ever 
come upon a city like this?"—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 19. And they cast dost, ete.—k well- 
known sign of passionate mourning. Hence we 
need not ask. Whence came the dust at sea ? 
The idea may be, however, that they viewed the 
conflagration from different ports. The narra¬ 
tive has changed to the preterite. The lamenta¬ 
tion of these last is particularly passionate, and 
the egoistio motive is expressly assigned. 

Ver. 20. Rejoioe over her. —In face of the 
threefold lamentation of the world, the heavenly 
voice (not John himself) expresses the jubilation 
of Heaven. We might here discover the indi- 


* [The Am. Ed. entertains the view that by Babylon is 
meant the City of Some, and, still further, that by the OUy 
of Rome is symbolised the Vitdble Church (apostate In the time 
of the fulfillment of the prophecy). It seems to him that the 
difficulties suggested by Alford are imaginary rather than 
real in reference to both these hypotheses. It should be re¬ 
membered that, in the days of the Apocalyptlst, Borne was 
not only the centre of the Empire, but in a peculiar sense her 
boundaries were coterminous with those of the Empire: the 
commerce of the entire State was hers,—at onoe restating 
from, and ministering to, her wealth and p'lwer. A peculiar 
relation of headship continued to be borne by the Oity to the 
nation dwelling within the pale ~>( the old Empire, even af¬ 
ter that Empire had been shattered into fragments. Even 
to the present day she is in a sense the capital of Papal Eu¬ 
rope. And still further—the relation of Borne to the peoples 
of whom she was and is the acknowledged capital, well 
symbolises the relation of the Visible Church to Christen¬ 
dom. She is its inspiring centre.—the sou roe, and to a large 
extent a partaker, of its power and splendor. The commerce 
of the world is, in a peculiar sense, bers. To Borne actual, 
and Borne symbolical (in the senso s<*t forth), the description 
of these verses is applicable.—E. B. C.] 


cations of a three-fold jubilation: that of Hea¬ 
ven, with the Saints—that of the Apostles—that 
of the Prophets. Dusterdieck claims a distinc¬ 
tion betwixt “earthly believers”—as Saints, 
Apostles, Prophets—and Heaven. But even in 
Nero's time, there were several Apostles in Hea¬ 
ven, to say nothing of Prophets. 

For God hath jndged your judgment 
[Lange: executed your sentence] npon 
her. —We cannot apprehend the judgment [6V 
theilespruch=Aenienm of judgment], apipa, pas¬ 
sively, with Hengstenb., De Wette, it ai. in the 
sense: God hath recompensed the jadgmeit 
which ye suffered as martyrs. For how would 
that apply to Heaven t The rejoicing in this 
form would, moreover, express the satisfaction 
of the desire for vengeance, in a style savoring 
somewhat too strongly of the Old Testament. 
The fitting expression for that satisfaction ii 
found in ver. 24, which is a sort of repetition 
when the above-cited exegesis is adopted. The 
higher satisfaction, however, which Heaven itself 
must experience in connection with all the Saints, 
particularly the Apostles and Prophets, consisted 
in the fact that their primeval prophetic sentence 
upon Babylon, accompanying her throughout 
her historic career, but appearing for so long a 
mere melancholic fancy, at which the world 
hooted, has been finally sealed by God Himself 
through His judgment. The rejoicing over this 
satisfaction is a rejoicing over the trnih and 
righteousness of God Himself. [Alford com¬ 
ments, God “hath exacted from her that judg¬ 
ment of vengeance which is due to you.”—& 
R. C.] 

Ver. 21. And a (or one) strong AngeL— On 
eiq see Winer, p. 126. As we shall have occasion to 
recur to this Angel in ch. xix. 9,10, we may here 
refer to the predicates there given by the Angel to 
himself. Dusterd. remarks that the strength of the 
Angel receives mention on account of the action 
whioh he is represented as performing- Like 
a great mill-atone. —See Jer. 1L 68, 64. See 
8yn. View. With violence. —In a catastro¬ 
phe. And shall be fonnd no more at all,— 
«. *., as the magnificent City which it had been. 
That, however, it should continue as a desolate 
ruin, fora memorial of judgment, is evident frea 
the following context. 8ee Exek. xxvL 13; Jer. 
xxv. 10, et al. 

Ver. 22. And a voice of harpen.--Art 

stood high in Babylon [and in Rome, and in the 
Visible Church—especially.as she increases in 
worldlines8,—E. R. C.] ; it was, however, com¬ 
pletely under the influence of vanity and in the 
service of idolatry. With art business vanishes 
(the mill); with business, family life (the tandU); 
with family life, family festivals [and relation¬ 
ships] (bridegroom and bride). 

Ver. 23. For thy merchants were the 
great men of the earth [Lange: the princes 
of the earth were thy merchants].— The 
vision doses, most appropriately, with a brief 
recapitulation of the guilt of Babylon. For this 
reason, also, we cannot, with DUsterd., Ewald, 
De Wette and Hengstenberg [also Lillie, Alford, 
Glasgow, et al .,—E. R. C.], read: thy merchant* 
were the great of the earth.* No leading reproach 

• [The order fhe Greek require* this translation. Tb* 
reproach is, not that some few money-changeis bwcaai* 
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would be involved in the statement that some few 
money-changers became lords and princes under 
the influence of absolutist luxury. At all events, 
we should expect first a repetition of the two 
leading categories of the transgression of Baby¬ 
lon against the world related to her. The first 
transgression is the seduction of the kings, or the 
great, generally, whom she has made her mer¬ 
chants, abettors and brokers (her associates in 
fornication). The second transgression is against 
the nations, which she has seduced or intoxicated 
with her sorcery or poison-mixing (= wine of 
rage). Dusterdieck interprets QappaKtia as the 
lost-potions of the Harlot; “ comp. Is. xlvii. 9, 
12 sq.; Ewald, Do Wette.” Our Seer, however, 
keeps the two categories separate, ch. xvii. 2; 
xviii. 8. The nations have not been so much in¬ 
toxicated by love-potions as by rage-potions 
(of fanaticism). A connection between the two 
forms is of course unmistakable. [The ob¬ 
jective of fappaKha may be the instruments of 
seduction by whioh she either allures the na¬ 
tions into unholy alliance with herself, or by 
which she causes them to wander in unrighteous 
paths. See the Text. —E. R. C.] 

After the transgression of Babylon against the 
world, ensues her transgression against the peo¬ 
ple of Ood —a transgression still greater than the 
former, yet connected with it. 

Ver. 24. See Synoptical View. Ebrard: 
“ Hengstenberg, who makes the Millennial King¬ 
dom commence with Charlemagne, must, to be 
consistent with his own view, point out the ter¬ 
rible destruction of Babylon depioted in ch. xviii., 
as occurring at some period during the time be¬ 
fore Charlemagne. Nor does he find this difficult; 
to be sure, in the City of the Seven Hills the 
voices of lutists and pipers have never for one 
moment been silenced; neither is the City thrown 
into the sea, or burned, nor has an end been 
put to her commerce and her magnificence, nor 
has any one mourned over her downfall—on the 
contrary, she has quietly continued to subsist in 
the midst of the billows of national migrations: but 
—‘ Rome here comes under consideration solely 
as the pagan mistress of the world*—and ns pagan 
she is fallen, burned, desolated, etc.: and all this 
simply inasmuch as at about the time of Constan¬ 
tine she was gradually transformed from a pagan 
to a Christian City! In ch. xviii., therefore, we 
have, according to the exegesis of Hengstenberg, 
an entirely new portrayal of a— conversion .” 

[additional note on oh. xviii.] 

By the American Editor . 

[This chapter, introduced by the disjunctive 
phrase, Msrd rairra eldov, and immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a chapter having a similar introduc¬ 
tion, forme, apparently, a supplementary section. 
In it are set forth events preceding the fall of 
Babylon. The direct vision of that fall occurred 
during the outpouring of the vials, ch. xvi. 18, 

prince*,” but that h*r merchants, her men of business gene¬ 
rally, busied themselves with the affairs of this world, be¬ 
came worldling*. and assumed the position of its leaders and 
gnat men.—JL &. C.] 


19. As, however, that series of visions could 
not with propriety have been interrupted by the 
introduction of others descriptive of matters 
other than the plagues, supplementary visions 
were vouchsafed descriptive of important mat¬ 
ters necessarily omitted, or barely indicated, in 
the main series. This chapter narrates a series 
of visions having reference (probably) to “ the 
voices, and thunders, and lightnings, and earth¬ 
quake” mentioned ch. xvi. 18. It consists of 
three parts, in which are narrated visions of—I. 
A glorious, heaven-descended Angel giving a 
proleptioal prediction of the approaching de¬ 
struction of the City, vers. 1-8. II. A voice from 
Heaven making a threefold call upon (1) the peo¬ 
ple of God, who should remain in the doomed 
City to come out of her, vers. 4, 5 ; (2) the exe* 
cutioners of judgment to destroy, vers. 6-19; 
(3) the inhabitants of Heaven to rejoice, ver. 20. 
Ill; An Angel giving a symbolic prophecy of the 
destruction.—An analogue of this section, as to 
its subject matter , is to be found Jer. 1., li., where 
we have a similar threefold division, vis.: 1 . A 
proleptioal declaration of destruction, 1. 2. 2. A 

call upon (1) the people of God to esoape, 1. 8; 
li. 6, 45 ; (2) the executioners of judgment, l. 14 
sqq. 8. A symbolical prophecy of the destruc¬ 
tion, li. 63, 64.—One great distinction between 
the two sections should be noted. The one in 
the Apocalypse is the reoord of a prophecy of 
events (including prophecies); that in Jeremiah 
is simply a reoord of events (also including pro¬ 
phecies). John prophesied of a Divinely ap¬ 
pointed messenger (Angel) who should prophesy. 
Jeremiah was himself the messenger (Angel) who 
foretold. 

[In the judgment of the writer, the events here 
symbolised are yet future; nothing in the history 
of the world ha9 occurred which adequately 
meets the symbolisation. A comparison of this 
section with the one in Jeremiah, suggests the* 
thought that by the glorious Angel of vers. 1-8 
may be symbolised a Divinely called and gifted 
man, or body of men, who, in the spirit of the 
old Prophets, shall deolare the approaching fall 
of the spiritual Babylon. By the Voice from Hea¬ 
ven of ver. 4 may be designated the inspired 
voice of these fatter Prophets uttering the calls 
foretold; or, as the change in figure (another 
voice) probably indicates a change in instrumen¬ 
tality, by it may be indicated some other Divine 
influence exerted upon the three classes men¬ 
tioned. By the strong Angel casting the millstone 
into the sea, ver. 21, may be symbolised some 
great catastrophe in history or nature—possibly 
the destruction of the great City that symbolises 
the apostate Church.—An objection to the sug¬ 
gested interpretation may arise in the minds of 
some from the fact that the Voice of ver. 4 (an 
influence) and the Angel of ver. 2 (the agent of a 
catastrophe) are both represented in the context 
as prophesying . In answer it may be said that it 
is altogether in keeping with the dramatic na¬ 
ture of the Apocalypse to represent these sym¬ 
bols of Divine instrumentalities as themselves 
declaring the results of their agency.— E. R. C.] 
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II. SECOND SPECIAL BND-JUDOMR1IT. JUDGMENT UPON THE BEAST (ANTICHRIST) AND HTS PEO* 
PHET. THE BEABT AND THE XABBIAOB OF THE LAMB; THE MILLENNIAL KINGDOM 
AS THE MON Of TRANSITION FROM THE EARTHLY TO THE 
HEAVENLY WORLD. 

Chap. XIX. 1—XX. 10. 

A. IDEAL HEAVENLY WORLD-PICTURE OP THE VICTORY OVER THE BEAST; AND 

THE MILLENNIAL KINGDOM. 

Chap. XIX. 1-16. 

1. The Harlot and the Bride (Vers. 1-10). 

1 And [om. And] 1 After these things I heard [ins. as] 1 a great voice of much peo- 

f >le, [a great throng iroAAoD)] in [iiw. the] heaven, saying, 3 Alleluia [H&lle- 

ujah]; [ins. The] salvation, and [ins. the] glory, and honour [om. and honour], 4 and 
2 [ins. the] power, unto the Lord [om. unto the Lord— ins . of] our God: For true and 
righteous Must] are his judgments; for he hath [om. hath] judged the great whore 
(harlot], which did corrupt [that corrupted] the earth with her fornication, and 
3 hath [om. hath— ins. he] avenged the blood of his servants at her hand. And 
again [a second time] they said, Alleluia [Hallelujah]. And her smoke roee up 
4 [ascendeth] for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. And the four and twenty 
[twenty-four] elders and the four beasts [living-beings] fell down and worshipped 
God that sat [who sitteth] on the throne, saying, Amen; Alleluia [Hallelujah]. 
6 And a voice came out of [or forth from] 4 the throne, saying, Praise [Give praise to] 
our God, 3 all ye [om. ye] his servants, and ye [om. and ye T — ins. those] that fear him, 
6 both [om. both— ins. the] small and [ins. the] great. And I heard as it were [on. it 
were] the [a] voice of a great multitude [throng], and as the [a] voice of many waters, 
and as the [a] voice of mighty [strong] thunderings [thunders], saying, 8 Alleluia 
[Hallelujah]: for the Lord [ins. our] God omnipotent [om. omnipotent— ins. the All- 
7 ruler] reigneth [(IpaatXsutnv )—hath assumed the Kingdom] 9 . Let us be glad and re¬ 
joice [exult] and [or ins . we will] 10 give honour [the glory] to him : for the marriage 
of the Lamb is come [came], and his wife hath made [om. hath made—m*. prepared] 

8 herself ready [om. ready]. And to her was granted [given] that she should be 
arrayed [array herself] in fine linen, clean [bright] 11 and [and] li white [pure] 0 : 
for the fine linen is the righteousness [righteousnesses (r d duaid/iara)] of [ins. the] 

9 saints. And he saith unto me, Write, Blessed are they which [who] are called 
unto the marriage [om. marriage] supper [ins. of the marriage] of the Lamb. And 

I Ver. 1. [K at Is omitted by R A. B. 0. P., et al—E. B. C.] 

* Ver. 1. A. B. C. [K- P.]. at aL, give 

* Ver. 1. A*y6vrwy. [So Crit Eds. with R A. B. C. P., etal —B. R. C.] 

4 Ver. 1. The readings <cal q ti i*/j and «cvpi> are not based upon secure authorities. [Crit. Eds. give } ewrqpui cat 
q Sofa teal rj Svvafiif row Btov rjfjuiv with preponderating authorities.—B. R. C.] 

• Ver. 5. [Tisch. (8th Ed.) gives » row with R P. 1, SI, 32, at al; Lach M Tisch., (1859), Alf. and Treg.. give i*6 with 
A. B. C., et al—E. R. C.J 

• Yer. 5. Ty Sty rjuiv in aco. with A. B. 0 n et ol. [Crit. Eds. give ry with R A. B. C. P., at at—E. R. C.] 

T Ver. 5. [Tisch. (8th Ed.) omits koJ. with R C. P.; Lach., Tisch.(1859) give it with A. B*, 1, 7,14,38, et aL ; All and 
Treg. bracket it.—E. R. C.] 

* Ver. 0. Cod. A. TP.], rtal~, Larh. and Rec. give A sy6rr*v. [Gb., 8a., Tisch. (1859), Alf. give Wyomt with B.*; Tisch. 
(8th Ed.) Treg., XeySmn*.— B. R. C.] 

• Ver. 6. Here is a case where we cannot approach the true sense of the aor. ejSao-tAevow but by an English preeent: 

' reigned ’ would make the word apply to a peat event limited in duration: ‘ hath reigned' wonld even more strongly imply 
thin the reign was over.” Alford. Still better is Lange's translation hath assumed the kingdom, presenting the kha of a 
special reign then begun.—E. R. C.] 

10 Ver. 7. Awrofxer in acc. with R and A. [Lach., Tisch. (1859), Alt give Senroftev with K*. A. (Steaufter) P. U, 79; 
Treg., Tisch. (8th Ed.) Sifter with B*. 1, 7, et al—E. R. C.] 

u Ver. 8. [Crit. Eds. give Aapvpfcp uaBapSv with R A. P. 7, et al—E. R.O.] 
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10 he saith unto me, These are the 1 * true sayings [words] of God. And I fell at [be¬ 
fore] his feet to worship him. And he said [saith] unto me, See thou do it [om. See 
thou do it—ins. Take heed] not: I am thy [om. thy— ins. a] fellow servant [ins. of 
thee], [om. ,] and of thy brethren that have the testimony [witness] of Jesus: wor¬ 
ship God: for the testimony [witness] of Jesus is the spirit of [ins. the] prophecy. 


2. The Bridegroom at the Warrior-Prince^ prepared to do battle with the Beast. (Vers. 11-16). 

11 And I saw [ins. the] heaven opened, and behold a white horse ; and he that sat 
upon him was [om. was ] called 18 Faithful and True, and in righteousness he doth 

12 judge [judgeth] and make war [warreth]. His 14 eyes were as [om. were as] 16 a 
dame of fire, and on his head were [om. were] many crowns [diadems] ; [,] and he 
had [om. and he had— ins. having] 16 a name written, that no man [one] knew 

13 [knoweth] but he [om. he] himself. [,] and he was [om. he was] clothed with [in] 
a vesture dipped in blood: and his name is [has becpme to be] 17 called The Word 

14 of God. And the armies which were [om. which were] in [ins. the] heaven followed 

15 him upon white horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean [pure]. And out of 
his mouth goeth [ins. forth] a sharp sword (fioppai'a'), that with it he should smite 
the nations; and he shall rule [shepherdize] them with a rod of iron [an iron rod] 
and he treadeth the winepress [ins. of the wine] of the fierceness and [om. fierceness 
and— ins. anger of the] wrath 18 of Almighty [om. Almighty] God [ins. the All- 

16 ruler]. And he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, KING OF 
KINGS, AND LORD OF LORDS. 


* Ver. 9. Oi iXnSivoi: in aco. with A„ et at ., with the article. [So Lach., Alf., Tisch. (1859); but Lach. (8th Ed.) Treg. 
omit the article with X B*. P., et at.— E. R. C.J 

W Ver. 11. [Treg. and Tiach. give xaAov/tevov with X.; Lach. omits with A P. 1, 4, 6, at aL ; Alf. bracket*.—E. R. C.J 
M Ver. 12. [In the original oi is followed by 64. Alf. remarks, “The 64, as often, is best given in English by an asyn¬ 
deton, marking a break in the sense, passing from the subjective to the objective description.”—E. R. C.] 

K Ver. 12. *Ov In acc. with A„ Vulg., et aL; against it X> B*., et aL [Lach. gives It; Treg. and Tisch. omit With X* B*. 
el at.; Alf. brackets.—E. R. C.J 

w Ver. 12. Cod. B*., et at., have bv6fiara yeypanutva after «x»k. [8o Tisch. (1869); but Tisch. (8th Ed.). Lach., Treg., 
omit with A. P. 1,7, Vulg ., et at.; Alf. brackets.-E. R. 0.] ' 

W Ver. 13. KAcAiprat with X- A. B% et aL TBo Crlt. Eds. generally.—K. R. C.J 

* Ver. 16. [For this rendering of row Ovfiov rfc opyijy see Nor* 29 on Ch. xr., p. 273.—E. R. C.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The first great special judgment upon Babylon, 
or npon Antichristianity in a hypocritical dis¬ 
guise, is now followed by the second great spe¬ 
cial judgment, the judgment upon-the open, bold 
and specific Antichristianity of the Beast and the 
false Prophet. After this Antichristianity has ac¬ 
complished God’s judgment npon Babylon, its hour 
likewise comes. It comes, because the downfall 
and disappearance of the Harlot, “the fallen 
Chnrch,” result in the consummation and ap¬ 
pearance of the Bride or the pure Church [Con¬ 
gregation] of God. The alternation of these two 
womanly forms in their visible appearance, is 
based both upon ethical and historical laws. 
When the spirit of idolatry, of deifications—in 
the form of party and sectarian spirit, as well as 
in other fqrms—is destroyed in Christendom; 
when, consequently, all hierarohism and sectism 
are thoroughly annihilated, then, and not until 
then, can the Church of Christ appear as a Vir¬ 
gin without spot or blemish—as His Bride.* 
Until then, moreover, her simple, retired exist¬ 
ence had been historically concealed by the 


* [The underlying spirit of idolatry, or spiritual adultery, 
fa woridtmem, which manifests itself in a multitude of other, 
and more obnoxious forms than those mentioned above. 
Until this spirit be destroyed, together with all the forms in 
which it manifests itself, the Church will not be, or appear 
M, a pure Virgin.—& R. C.J 


gaudy and ostentations form of the Harlot. 
Hence, also, the investment of the Bride is pre¬ 
pared by a backward glanoe at the downfall of 
the Harlot. But the Virgin Church, having 
no earthly means of defence, stands, armed 
only with the weapons of the Spirit, op¬ 
posed to the terrible power of Antichristianity. 
The hour of tribulation, therefore, is now come 
—the hour which oooasions the return of Christ. 
He oomes in celestial oonquering power—for the 
rescue and emancipation of His Church. Hence 
His appearing results first in judgment upon the 
Beast; this judgment, again, is the preliminary 
condition of the Marriage of the Lamb, which 
begins with the Millennial Kingdom. 

The heavenly songs of praise, and the pre-cele¬ 
bration of the Marriage, in the description of the 
Bride and the portrayal of the Bridegroom at the 
head of His martial train, form the Heaven-pio- 
ture of the judgment upon the Beast. The hea¬ 
venly songs of praise are distributed into two 
choruses. The first chorus, led by the Church 
Triumphant, finds its lofty finale in the assent 
of the twenty-four Elders and the four Living- 
beings; the second chorus takes an opposite di¬ 
rection, starting from a voice from the Throne, 
and diffusing itself throughout the spirit-realm. 
The first chorus is a post-celebration of the down¬ 
fall of the Harlot; the second chorus is the pre- 
oelebration of the glorification of the Bride. 

The Seer has separated the celestial triumph 
over the judgment of the Harlot from the vision 
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of oh. xvii., in which place we should, in accord¬ 
ance with foregoing analogues, hare expected it; 
he has done this for the following excellent reason 
—that he may constitute this triumph an introduc¬ 
tion to the appearance of the Bride and the Bride¬ 
groom. The manner in which he has set forth 
the antithesis of the Harlot and the Bride—each 
related to the other, each opposed to the other— 
leads to very definite conclusions. That the 
Bride of Christ can be only the true Church of 
Christ, needs no proof. From this very fact, 
however, it is evident that she has had a present, 
but, in her heavenly purity, invisible existence, 
previous to this—as the invisible Church, there¬ 
fore. Her false image and counterpart, the Har¬ 
lot, can, in accordance with this, be only the out¬ 
ward and externalised Church, in the consistency 
of her fall and decay. 

How universal and nnoeasing is the triumph 
of all good spirits over the fall of Oreat Babylon! 
The hosts in Heaven cry, with the unanimity of 
one voice: Hallelujah ! Their rejoicing has re¬ 
ference, above all, to the fact that the glory of 
God, which had been increasingly obscured by 
all idolatry, in minorbm dcigloriam , is completely 
restored. Before, at the establishment of the in¬ 
visible Church in the Heaven of the spirit, the 
heavenly voice proclaimed : Now is come [ lykvero ] 
the salvation, and the power , and the Kingdom of our 
God, and the authority of His Christ (ch. xii. 10). 
Now, however, glory supervenes to these; the 
Kingdom of <Jo£a is on the point of appearing 
(oh. xix. 1). Out of the darkness of God’s es¬ 
sence-conformed (veritable) and righteous judg¬ 
ments upon the great Harlot, bursts forth the 
radiance of His glory. The judgment is a double 
judgment, as a recompense of the great double 
sin of the Harlot in corrupting the earth with her 
fornication, i. idolatry, and persecuting and 
slaying the servants of God; on the one hand, 
it is a judgment of unmasking, and on the other, 
it is a judgment of avengement of blood. The 
deoibive character of the heavenly sentence 
is once more expressed in a repeated Hallelu¬ 
jah, based especially upon the faot that the 
smoke from the burning of Babylon ascends into 
the sons of the sons. She shall never arise 
from her ashes. In conjunction with the song 
of praise of the heavenly hosts, the twenty-four 
Elders and the four Living-beings utter, wor¬ 
shipping, the Hallelujah, together with an Amen. 
The four Living-beings are especially called upon 
to SAy Amen (see ch. v. 14), because they have 
been the single faotors who have brought about 
the final result of the judgment, or because the 
fallen Church was thoroughly at variance with 
each of these ground-forms of the Divine rule: 
with ideality ( the eagle), humanity (the human 
image), with alaority in sacrifice ana suffering 
(the bullock), and with true moral bravery (the 
lion). Heaven has spoken, but God’s servants 
on earth apparently still forbear to utter their 
sentiments in regard to the fall of Babylon. In 
face of the kings of the earth, the merchants or 
mighty men, the international lords of the sea, 
who are all still lamenting over Babylon—aye, 
in view of reminisoences of the apparent holiness, 
the former merits and proud security of Babylon 
through many centuries, the servants of God, 
and the truly pious in general, have become re¬ 


ticent and silent. Therefore must a voice from 
the throne of God issue the command: Owe 
praise to our God, all His servants [ Lange : and ] 
those (in general) that fear Him, the small and the 
great. For besides believers, the 8eer recog¬ 
nises fearers of God, not only great ones, bat 
also little ones. With this, a storm of praise is 
loosed on earth also: a voice of a great throng — 
partly, a voice of many waters or peoples; partly, 
a voice of strong thunders or prophetic geniuses— 
repeats the heavenly Hallelujah. But these 
loosed tongues still seem timidly to pass by the 
name of the Harlot—and this so much the more 
since it is the world of the ten horns and the 
Beast which has destroyed Babylon; they fasten 
immediately upon the glorious positive result: 
“ For the Lord our God, the All-Ruler, hath as¬ 
sumed the Kingdom .” Thus, not the dominion of 
Christ merely, but the dominion of the Almighty, 
in the general acceptation of the term, has been 
obscured by the pseudo-kingdom of Babylon. 
Let us be glad and exult, say the pious on earth, 
and we will give to Him the glory which was so 
long alienated from Him. And they speak not 
of foreign things when they introduce the Wo¬ 
man, the Bride of Christ—who, like a Cinderella, 
if we may venture to make the comparison, has 
so long been retired from sight and sound—into 
the field of view, with the announcement: The 
Marriage of the Lamb is come, and His Wife hath 
prepared herself. 

And now the Seer himself takes up the story, 
speaking first concerning the Woman, and then, 
in obedience to an angelic voice, concerning her 
imminent marriage-feast. The appearance of 
the Woman forms a highly edifying contrast to 
the appearance of the Harlot. The latter had 
decked herself with purple and scarlet, and 
loaded herself with gold and jewels; to the for¬ 
mer it is given by God to array herself in the 
right adornment, and her vesture is snow-white, 
shining linen, a byssus- robe. The material of 
her dress, the Seer adds in explanation of its 
brilliancy and purity, are the diKaiupara of the 
saints, their final, eschatological judicial acquit¬ 
tals (Matt. xxv. 84sqq.) which are grounded 
upon the prinoipial justification (Rom. ▼. 1), 
upon the StKaioua of Christ, in the most manifold 
forms of a now manifestly appearing righteous¬ 
ness of life. For this cause, the Marriage can 
now begin. The herald of it is an Angel whom 
the Seer marks, without farther explanation, is 
one already brought upon the scene of action: 
And he saith unto mb. A lack of precision in form 
which reminds us of similar instances in the Gos¬ 
pel of John. What Angel is meant T This ques¬ 
tion has been variously answered. Since the re¬ 
ference here is to a personal, and not a symbolical 
Angel, we do not, with Diisterdieek and others, 
go back to eh. xvii. 1, as it is one of the seven 
Angels of the Vials of Anger who there speaks; 
nor do we think that the Angel of eh. xviiL 1 is 
referred to; but we hold that the reference is to 
the Angel who, according to ch. xviii. 21, exe¬ 
cuted the judgment by a symbolical act, because 
we here find ourselves in the sphere of the re¬ 
turn of Christ, Who is to be surrounded by per¬ 
sonal Angels, and also by glorified believers.* 

* [The most natural reference meet certainly f§ to the 
Angel of chap. xvii. 1, of wiioee withdrawal from the Seer 
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And snob an one [a glorified believer] John here 
sees in the form of an Angel, according to ver. 
10; the other world begins to grow visible, in 
spiritual shapes, in this world. Again is the 
Seer commanded to write a grand and inviting 
word of revelation concerning the blessedness of 
proved believers, as in ch. xiv. 18. Write: 
Blmed are they who are called unto the tapper of 
the Marriage of the Lamb. The great beatitude is 
strengthened by the addition: Theee are the true 
(i veritable , based deep within the kernel of life) 
worde of God. 

John describes the impression which the su¬ 
blime Gospel of the blessedness of the guests at 
the imminent Marriage has made upon him: I 
fell before hie feet to worship him. The Seer can¬ 
not have erred in his inclination to worship, but 
he made a mistake in the object of bis adoration. 
It did not seem possible for any but Christ to 
utter so confident a declaration of so speedy a 
blessedness. And the Seer was not mistaken in 
his feeling that the Lord was near. That near¬ 
ness, however, was announced by a celestial he¬ 
rald ; the dividing wall between the hither and 
the further world [Diesseits und Jenseits ] is be¬ 
ginning to fall. The herald of the Marriage re¬ 
veals Mmself to the Beer as a glorified saint in 
angelic form. Take heed not 9 might be said by an 
Angel. And so might, Tam thy fellow-servant. 
But the words, I am one of thy brethren who have 
the witness of Jesus [the true rendering is: I am 
a fellow-servant of thee and of thy brethren that have 
the witness of Jesus. See the text, ver. 10.—B. 
H C.l, could not suitably be uttered by a real 
Angel in the literal sense of the term. Worship 
God. This, certainly, is a didactical reprimand 
and exhortation whioh is calculated for millions 
of men; but in the case of John, the words must 
have reference to something especially calling 
for worship. And this something is expressed in 
the words, for the witness of Jesus it the spirit of 
the prophecy. It might, indeed, likewise be said. 
The spirit of prophecy witnesses of Jesus; but 
still something particularly worthy of adoration 
is here expressed in the idea: The witness of 
and concerning Jesus in His saints is the spirit 
of propheoy, which is sure of the imminent Mar¬ 
riage. Living, practical Christianity is pro¬ 
phecy from beginning to end. As a witness con¬ 
cerning Jesus, therefore, the Angel is the bearer 
of, and voucher for, the glorious promise. Wor¬ 
ship God Who has put the certainty of the most 
glorious future into the kernel of the life of 
faith. 

Did John perhaps think that Peter, his fellow- 
servant and one of his brethren of the witness of 
Jesus, would re-appear as the forerunner of the 
Parouaia of the Lord, to execute judgment 
upon Great Babylon? However this may be, 
the conversation of the Angel with John is fol¬ 
lowed by the Parousia itself. We must of course 
take it for granted that a period intervenes be¬ 
tween the judgment upon the Harlot and the 
judgment upon the Beftst—the period of the 

no mention it made. The Implication of ver. 9 seems to be 
wet this Anjrel had continued with the Seer giving him in¬ 
fraction. The reason assigned by our author for denying 
mat the reference ie to him, seems to be without foundation, 
fcr most certainly the implication of his coming to John and 
giving him infraction (xvli 1, stpam) la that he la a per- 
Waal being.—K. R. C.] ' ^ 


troubled and waiting Church, the hour of heavi¬ 
ness. depicted ch. xiii. 15-17. But in the pro¬ 
phetic perspective, the period vanishes, as, Matt, 
xxiv., the period between the destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem and the end of the world; the second 
judgment follows quickly after the first. 

John sees the Heaven opened. Again the white 
horse appears, as in oh. vi., now, however, no 
longer to dominate the course of the world, but 
to conclude it. The Rider has now, on the one 
hand, an open name, proved in the history of the 
world; whilst, on the other band, the unnam- 
ableness of His personality, His mysterious es¬ 
sence, has attained full recognition.* He is 
called Faithful and True (a?.iy&u>6c) f the purest 
consequence and the innermost kernel of world- 
fa istory, in personal completion ; He is, therefore, 
entirely the administrator of righteousness in 
the judgment which He has just executed, and in 
the war which He is about to begin. With 
His righteousness corresponds His all-piercing 
glance ; His eyes are as a flame of fire , illumi¬ 
nating the object to which He directs them; as 
this was formerly the case with regard to the 
fanatical Churoh at Thyatira (ch. ii. 18), so it 
is now the case with regard to the whole world. 
Issuing from many victories, His head is adorned 
with many wreaths of victory or diadems , which, 
in accordance with the textual variation, may 
be accompanied by many names; but the full 
import of His essential name is known to Him¬ 
self alone, in His blissftil consciousness. For 
that which is true of every personality renewed 
by Christianity—that it has a mysterious, 
almost anonymous depth (ch. ii. 17)—is true in 
the highest degree of the Crown of all human 
personalities. His garment, also, is of the color 
of blood , like that of the Babylonish woman ; in 
His case, however, it is the pure blood-color, not 
offensively mixed with the hue of royalty; it is 
the color of His own blood, for He has not yet 
waged an external war with His foes—least of 
all, by means of an external sword—hence the 
sense is not the same as that of Isaiah lxiii., 
although the expression is similar, and the 
bearings of the two passages are kindred.f 
One with this perfected glory of beauteous 
humanity, the adornment of self-sacrifice in 
love, is His mysterious Divine essence which 
the Church has sought fully to express by the 
name, Thk Logos of God. John was, doubtless, 
perfectly aware that He uttered a mystery of 
unfathomable depth when, in his Gospel, he 
called Christ the Logos. But now the great 
Bearer and Forbearer [Dulder] comes as a vic¬ 
torious King for judgment upon ihe world; He 
has waited sufficiently long to have destroyed 
every suspicion of passionate reaction [against 
His injuries]. The world has even accustomed 
itself to the thought that His crucial passion 
will never be completely reckoned for. . The 
universal character of His passion and victory 
appears in His escort—a host of triumphant 
believers, seated, like Himself, on white horses, 
and clothed in white and shining linen [Byssus], 


• [Bee Ann. Now, pp. 178 §q.—1. B. 0 ] 
f Tie not the eenee in both cmi« proci^ly the earner In 
both cases, the Conqneror, at HU first appearance, U drama¬ 
tically represented as sprinkled with the blood which He 
shed in the course of His advance.—M. K. O.J 
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the color of righteousness, like the Bride of 
Christ.* His weapons of attack are three-fold: 
firBt, the two-edged sharp word which goeth forth 
out o f HU mouth , and which is designed to smite the 
nations [the modern heathen) (Is. xi. 4; 2 Thess. 
ii. 8; Heb. iv. 12; Rev. i. 16). From the spi¬ 
ritual victory which He gains with this sword, 
the symbolism of the Seer distinguishes the fact 
that He will, secondly, shepherdize the heathen 
[nations] with an iron rod (Ps. ii.). This, doubt¬ 
less, refers to the dynamical, strict social govern¬ 
ment which Christianity will exercise from the 
time of the Parousia of Christ. Again, in rela¬ 
tion to Antiohrist and his company, Christ will, 
thirdly, manifest Himself as the Treader of the 
wine-press Who will tread the press of the wine of 
the anger of the wrath (wrathful indignation) of 
Qod, the All-Ruler (Isl lxiii. 1), i. e. execute the 
actual reprobationary judgment upon Antichris- 
tianity in the final catastrophe of the course of 
the world. It seems enigmatical that He should 
wear the Name, Kino or kinos, and Lord or 
lords, on His vesture and on His thigh . The 
Name is, doubtless, to be apprehended as twice 
written, not as inscribed simply upon tho girdle 
of the tucked-up garment (as Diisterdieck main-, 
tains). We understand this as intimating that 
the Seer desired doubly to express the idea that' 
it is a small thing for Him to be Kina or kinos ; 
He wears this Name, not on His crown, not on 
His brow, but, as a passing decoration, upon 
His garment. In this place, however, it has 
deep significance, inasmuch as it is with the 
blood of His vesture that He has achieved His 
dominion over the kings of the earth. But why 
does He bear the name upon His thigh also? 
Because the generality of kings wear their 
names there, upon the hilt of the sword, as a 
title based, for the most part, upon the right of 
the sword; at least, it is thus with the titles of 
the ten kings , who are from the outset designated 
as democratic violenoe-kings. In view of all 
this, we regard the Name of Christ in this place 
as expressive of a declaration of war prepara¬ 
tory to the conflict which is now to begin.* 

[abstract of views, etc.] 

By the American Editor. 

[Elliott: Vers. 1-4 are connected with the 
preceding section, and present the heavenly 
doxology over the fall of Babylon.—Vers. 6-21 
form the concluding portion of the inside-written 
(see foot-note . p. 281) prophecy of events under 
the Seventh Vial. The first part of this section 
contains a hymn of praise, uttered by all God's 
servants, whose themes are the approaching 
establishment of Christ’s Kingdom and His mar¬ 
riage. (By the establishment of the Kingdom , he 
understands the introduction of the millennial 
era; by the Bride , the completed number of the 
saints of the old and present dispensations; by 
the righteousnesses of the saints , the badges of their 
justification; [by the marriage , the glorification 
of the risen saints with Christ?]). The latter 
part of the chapter describes the glorious per¬ 
sonal appearing of Christ and the destruction 
of Antichrist; which events are subsequent to 


• [8m Add. Note, p. 336.—E. B. CL] 


| the utterance of the hymn, but precede the glo- 
I rious events pre celebrated therein. 

Barnes: “This chapter, as well as the Ust, 
is an episode, delaying the final catastrophe, 
and describing more fully the effect of the 
destruction of the mystical Babylon." It con¬ 
sists of four parts: I. A hymn of the heavenly 
hosts in view of this destruction, vers. 1-7. IL 
The marriage of the Lamb, vers. 8, 9,—i a 
“ the Church is now to triumph and rejoice as if 
in permanent union with her glorious Head sad 
Lord." III. The offered worship of the Seer and 
the rebuke, ver. 10. IV. The final conquest over 
the Beast, etc. “ The general idea here is that 
these great Antiohristian powers which had so 
long resisted the gospel .... would be subdued. 
The true religion would be as triumphant as if 
the Son of God should go forth as a warrior in 
His own might. This destruction . . . prepares 
the way for the millennial reign of the Son of 
God." 

Stuart: Vers. 1-9, an episode (delaying the 
main action) of praise, thanksgiving, and anti¬ 
cipated completion of victory.—Vers. 11-21, the 
final contest. (This author, in his concluding 
remarks oti chaps, xiii.-xix., writes: “That 
Nero is mainly characterised in xiii., xvL, xviL, 
we cannot well doubt. But in chap. xiiL, when 
the beast out of the sea is first presented, he 
has seven heads , and each one of these is itself a 
king or emperor, xvii. 10. Of course, the beast, 
generically considered , represents many kings, not 
merely one. Yet as the reignidg emperor, for 
the time being, is the actual manifestation of 
the beast, or the actual development of it, so the 
word beast is applied, in the chapters named, 
mainly to Nero, then persecuting the Church. 
Insensibly almost.... this specific meaning 
appears to be dropped, and the more generia 
one to be employed again in chap, xviii. oq. . .. 
That Nero's fall was in the eye of the Apocalyp- 
tist here (chap, xvi.l, I can hardly doubt. But 
this was not the ena of the Church's persecu¬ 
tions ; although a respite of some twenty years 
or more was now given. Farther persecutions 
were to arise; and so, a continued war with tho 
beast, and a still further destruction of great 
Babylon, are brought in the sequel to our view. 
... As soon as the writer dismisses the case 
of Nero from his consideration, he deals no 
longer with anything but generic representations. 
Persecutions will revive. The war will still be 
waged. At last the great Captain of Salvation 
will come forth, in all His power, and make an 
end of the long-protracted war. Then, and not 
till then, will the millennial day of glory dawn 

upon the Church.In order to desigimte 

the final and certain overthrow of heathenism, 
as opposed to Christianity, the writer has chosen 
to represent the whole matter by the symbol of 
a great oontest between the two parties.") 

Wordsworth: This writer regards the whole 
section as having respect to the blessed condition 
of the Church after the destruction of Rome. 
His comments are of the most general and inde¬ 
terminate kind. 

Alford: Vers. 1-10 form the concluding 
portion of the general, section begun ch. xviii. 
1, entitled, “ The Destruction of Babylonvers. 
1-8 present ** the Church’s song of triumph at 
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the destruction of Babylon; Ter. 9 sets forth 
the Bride as the turn of the guests at the marriage 
feast Ver. 11 begins a general section extend¬ 
ing through ch. xxii. 6, entitled “The End:” 
the subdivisions of this seotion are, (1) vers. 11- 
16, “the triumphal coming forth of the Lord 
(personal and risible) and His saints to victory; 
(2) vers. 17-21, the great defeat and destruction 
of the beast and false prophet and kings of 
the earth; (8) ch. xx. 1-6, the binding of Satan 
and the millennial reign; (4) oh. xx. 7-10, the 
great general judgment; (5) chs. xxi. 1-xxii. 

6, the Tision of the new heavens and earth, and 
the glories of the new Jerusalem. (8ee also in 
to c-) 

Lord: Vers. 1-4, the hymn of the heavenly 
host on the destruction of Babylon. Vers. 6-10, 
the Marriage of the Lamb,«. e. the literal resur¬ 
rection of departed saints, and their exaltation 
to the thrones on which they are to serve Christ 
throughout their endless existence; (the guests , 
ver. 9, “ are different persons from the raised 
and glorified Saints who are denoted by the 
Bride, and are doubtless the unglorified Saints 
on Earth”). Ch. xix. 11-21 describes 44 a per¬ 
sonal and visible advent” of Christ, accompa¬ 
nied by the raised and glorified saints, and the 
subsequent destruction of all His civil, ecclesias¬ 
tical and military enemies who are to be arrayed 
in organised and open hostility to him (see Ab¬ 
stracts under following sections). 

Glasgow : Vers. 1-10 show us what transpires 
among the Sainls of God in immediate connec¬ 
tion with Babylon’s fall; they present a vision 
of the events that are now begun to be developed 
in the Church and nation. By the 44 wife,” ver. 

7, is to be understood the Church, not merely in¬ 
visible, but visible; henceforward, she, as a 
whole, will be honorable and pure, acknow¬ 
ledging the sole supremacy of Christ, and alto¬ 
gether 8criptural in her doctrine, discipline and 
government; by the yd/rnc is to be understood the 
marriage festivities. Vers. 11-16. The opening 
of the heaven took place only once, and at the 
beginning of the gospel age,—this scene takes us 
back to the beginning. In the first seal (oh. iv. 
2) Christ appears in His sacerdotal character— 
here is represented as going forth simultaneously 
in His office as King; the white horse in both 
appearances is identical and symbolizes the body 
of Christian teachers; the entire vision repre¬ 
sents Him as going on to oomplete victory and 
supremacy.—E. R. C.] 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

[Vert. 1-8.] Earlier songs of praise may be 
found chap. iv. 8; v. 9; xi. 15; xv; 8 ; xvi. 5. 
[“As each of the great events and judgments in 
this Book is celebrated by its song of praise in 
Heaven, so this also; but more solemnly and 
formally than the others, seeing that this is the 
great accomplishment of God’s judgment on the 
enemy of His Church.” (References as above.) 
Alford. —E. R. C.l 

Ver. 1. I heard as a great voice—It is, 
certainly, the voice of a great people, but it is 
also that of a heavenly people, and hence is to 
be compared with [as] the tumult of voices of an 
earthly multitude. This throng is to be sym¬ 


bolically defined in general as the heavenly 
Church of God, without further random con¬ 
jecture concerning those from whom the 
praise proceeds. Hallelujah. —With this spe¬ 
cific shout of joy, the song begins. It is thus 
from beginning to end a song of praise. In 
Heaven there is no regret for the fall of Baby¬ 
lon. 44 It is certainly not unintentional that 
just here, after the oomplete judgment upon the 
enemies of God and of His faithful ones has begun,' 
we find the express Hallelujah, which does not 
appear any where else in the Apocalypse” (/bot- 
note: 44 Nor is it found in all the rest of the New 
Testament).” Durst. A four*fold Hallelujah ap¬ 
pears in the New Testament with reference to the 
fall of Babylon, and is found nowhere else! (for 
even the Hallelujah of ver. 6 has reference to 
the fall of Babylon). In the quaternary of the 
Hallelt^jah, Hengstenberg discovers God’s vic¬ 
tory over the earth t “whose mark is four,” in 
opposition to whioh Diisterdieck judiciously re¬ 
marks that it is not a victory over the earth, but 
one over the Harlot, that is being celebrated. 

The salvation. —Comp. oh. vii. 10 and xii. 10. 

[Elliott infers from the introduction of the 
Hebrew Hallelujah that at the time contemplated 
the Jews will have been converted. Wordsworth 
regards the introduction of the word as “ proving 
that whatever appertained to the devotion and 
glory of the Ancient People of God is now be¬ 
come the privilege of the Christian Church .” 

The idea of Alford is preferable to either, viz.: 

44 The formula must have passed with the Psalter 
into the Christian Church, being continually 
found in the LXX ; and its use first here may be 
quite accounted for by the greatness and finality 
of this triumph.”—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 2. For true.—The reason assigned be¬ 
comes more efficient and solemn when both 
bn *s are coordinated, in accordance with De 
Wette and others (see ch. .xviii. 28 ; xi. 18). 

Ver. 8. And a second time, etc. —We can¬ 
not apprehend these words as forming an anti¬ 
strophe to the foregoing, with De Wette, since a 
grander antiphone is formed between vers. 1 
and 6. Hallelujah. —A Hallelujah based upon 
the fact that the smoke of Babylon ascends 
into the »ons of the toons! This far sur¬ 
passes modern sentimentalities. And her 
smoke, etc. —In ch. xviii. 9 and 18, the refer¬ 
ence was to the uprising smoke in a historical 
sense; here the smoke takes a more toonio 
and metaphorical import, as chap. xiv. 11. 
[Into the ages of the ages. — 44 Another proof 
that the destruction of the mystical Babylon will 
be final , and that therefore Babylon cannot be 
heathen Rome.” Wordsworth. —E. R. C.] 

Ver. 4. And the twenty-fonr Elders and 
the foor Living-beings fell down, etc.— The 
four Life-forms are set above the Elders ; hence 
it is here, also, evident that they should not be 
regarded as types of creature-life. That as 
ground-forms of the Divine government in the 
world they, likewise, worship God,' occasions no 
difficulty. ' The Amen corroborates the truth 
[ Wahrhaftigkeit], the Hallelujah , the Divine au¬ 
thorship of the fact oelebrated. [See foot-note f, 
p. 152, and Add. Kotr, p. 161 sq.—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 6. A voioe came forth from the 
throne. —The first voice proceeded from the ex- 
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perience and conviction of the spirit-world; it 
went from below upwards, The second song is the 
more developed Amen to the first; it is begun at 
the Throne of God, and proceeds from above 
downwards. The expression, Praise oar God, 
gives the voice the appearance of issuing from 
the centre of the Church Triumphant; it is more 
natural, therefore, to thiok of the twenty-four 
% Elders, with Diisterdieck, than to refer the voice 
to Christ, with Hengstenberg, or to the four 
Living-beings, with Bengel. Everywhere, how¬ 
ever, where one voice is spoken of, stress is 
thereby laid upon the unison, the one spirit of a 
company; here it is that of the highest com¬ 
pany, the one nearest to the Throne (comp. ch. 
v. 9). The alveiv r<f> dc<f> is the development of 
the foregoing Hebrew Hallelujah. See DUster- 
dieck. Comp. Pss. cxv. 18; cxxxv. 1. 

Ver. 6. As a voice, etc. —Quite unique is the 
harmony in the antithesis of many waters and 
strong thunders (see ohapter i. 15, xiv. 2; 
Ezek. i. 24, xliii. 2; Dan. x. 6). The song of 

{ >raise, now beginning, passes from the posi-ce- 
ebration of the judgment upon the Harlot to the 
pre-celebration of the marriage of the Bride. 
[“ The triumphant song being ended, an epitha - 
lamium, or marriage-song, begins. ” M. Henry. 
—E. R. C.] The central point of the song lies in 
the fact that the Lord oar God hath taken to 
Himself [assumed*] the Kingdom, t. «., 
His Kingdom in the hearts of menf (see ch. xi. 
17, where, however, the manifest appearing of 
kingly power in the general judgment is referred 
to). The Harlot deified herself and robbed God 
of His glory; the purity of the Bride, on (he 
other hand, consists in the fact that she gives 
the glory altogether to God. 

[The All-Ruler. —See additional comment on 
ch. i. 8, p. 93.—E. R. C.l 
Ver. 7. And we will give the glory to 
Him. —This is the fountain of the gladness and 
exultation , aye, it is the preparation for the mar¬ 
riage itself,—which preparation consists in the 
right fellowship of human souls, in their partici¬ 
pation in a faith—ripening to sight—in the glory 
of God. 

Baying (Myovrec) [Ver. 6].—This grammati¬ 
cal irregularity is based upon the Seer’s inten¬ 
tion to give prominence to the individual nature 
of the song of praise, as founded upon subjective 
heart-truth. It is not merely the jubilation of a 
sympathetically excited crowd; that which the 
voice says as one voice, they all say singly likewise. 

For the marriage of the Lamb came.— 
This is proleptical, according to De Wette, Heng¬ 
stenberg and Diisterdieck. In the sense of the 
vision, however, the judgment upon Babylon, 
from the consummation of which the vision 
starts, coincides with the preparedness of the 
Bride, and the two items are not only prelimi¬ 
nary conditions of, but also indices for, the be¬ 
ginning of the marriage.} That the terms, the 


marriage and the supper of the marriage . although 
distinct in themselves, ooincide in point of time, 
should be understood as a matter of course. 
Ziillig, in contradistinguishing the millennial 
Kingdom from the marriage, as a fore-feta 
of the Messianio marriage, overlooks the fact 
that even in the Parables of the Lord His Pa- 
rousia is designated as the beginning of the 
marriage. The spiritual marriage is charac¬ 
terized by the moment when the ideal Christiai 
view and the outward appearance coincide is 
perfect oneness. Hence the first appearance of 
Christ was the fore-celebration of the marriage 
(Matt. ix. 15). It is taking a contracted viev 
of this marriage, the idea of which runs through 
the whole of Sacred Writ (Song of Sol, Isaiah, 
Ezekiel, Hosea, etc.), to understand thereby 
“the coming Lord’s distribution of the eternal 
reward of grace to His faithful ones, who 
then enter, with Him, into the full glory of the 
heavenly life ” [Diisterdieck]. Three elements, 
above all things, pertain to the constitution of 
the idea. First, the personal relation between 
the Lord and His people. Secondly, perfect 
oneness on the part of His people. Thirdly, 
their receptivity, conditioned by homogeoeoa* 
ness. Henoe it is also evident that the marring* 
must be blessedness, in the reciprocal operation 
of a spiritual fellowship of love. And His 
Wife.—The Bride—after the espousal, Hu 
Wife (Matt. i. 20; comp. Gen. xxix 21). Pre¬ 
pares herself. — That is, adorned hereelf 
in a spiritual sense. In active self-appoint¬ 
ment, as a free Church, that has attained ill 
majority, she has prepared herself; neverthe¬ 
less, the material of her readiness is given i» 
her by the grace of God. According to 7k 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Church, in the form of 
a woman, undergoes a process of development 
which is directly opposed to nature. From u 
aged matron, she is transformed more and nor* 
into a youthful appearance. In the end, there¬ 
fore, when she is free from all spots and wrin¬ 
kles, she is the perfected -Bride of the Lord 
(Eph. v. 27). 

[Additional Noti on thi Marriaor— Al¬ 
ford most strangely comments in loc .: “This 
figure of a maVriage between the Lord and HU 
people is too frequent and familiar to need ex¬ 
planation.” Rather, for the very reason w- 
signed, should an explanation be given, him* 
ters most frequent in the Scriptures are matter 
most important; and those most familiar are 
often, because of their very familiarity, least 
studied, and therefore least understood. There 
are few phrases more frequently on the lips of 
Christians than “The marriage supper of the 
Lamb,” and it is probable that there are few ut¬ 
terances with which less definite ideas areeoa- 
neoted. At first glance, the most natural hypo¬ 
thesis is, that the reference in this verse is to the 
manifestation of the New Jerusalem, ch. xxl 2. 


• [8ee Trxt, and Text. and Oram, not* 9.—E. R. C.l 
+ fSee Excursus on the Basileia, pp.93sqq.—B.R.O.] 

J [“ In every instance of the woid marriage (ydfu*) in the 
New Testament it means the festivities, which were some¬ 
times a considerable period alter the actual covenant or bond 
of marriage. ‘The wedding day was rather the day wheo 
the bride was taken home to her husband's house, than what 
we should designate the day of marriage ’ (Tairbairn, Imp. 
Diet of Bible). ... By His inca rn a t ion, Jesus became the 


Bridegroom (rvp+iot), and His Church the Bride (mini 
And if it be necessary to distinguish 4 wile ’ from ‘fariA W 
It be obse- red that 4 wife' (yvrq) Is the word employed ia the 
text: ‘His wife has prepared herself ” Glasgow. Is 
comment on ver. 9 the same writer remarks: “Tb# 
festive oocasiou which in ver. 7 is called the amriap kkn 
called the marriage m a pper (rb Seiwror row yapm); wiW 
shows that not the marriage ceremony, hat thsjoyeaiM* 
Urities, are meant.”—E.kG] 
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This reference, however, necessitates one of two 
subordinate hypotheses,—either (1) that the vi¬ 
sions of chs. xxi., xxii. are merely supplement¬ 
ary ; that they do not refer to erects to occur 
after the millennium, but are descriptive of some 
event mentioned ch. xix. 11—xx. 15; or (2) that 
the song of triumph now under consideration had 
respect, not to the immediate , but to the entire fu¬ 
ture. The former of these hypotheses seems to 
be forbidden by the phraseology of the chapter 
mentioned, which manifestly contemplates a new 
order of things (a new Heaven and new earth), in 
which there shall be neither sin nor death (see 
Excursus on thr New Jerusalem, pp. 889 sqq.); 
the latter is hardly admissible in view of the 
language of the Song, the marriage is come 
(hlfitv )—something in the present, or the imme- 
aiate future seems to be contemplated; we can 
hardly suppose that a space of at least a thou¬ 
sand years should be grasped by such an expres¬ 
sion. The foregoing considerations lead us to 
seek for something in the events represented as 
immediately following the Song as the event con¬ 
templated therein, and this the writer thinks is 
found ch. xx. 4-6. Whether the first resurrection 
mentioned in that passage be literal or spiritual 
(t«., whether it be a literal resurrection of de¬ 
parted saints, or a more complete deliverance of 
living saints from the power of sin), it is unde¬ 
niable that the entire description contemplates 
the Church as brought into a new condition—a 
condition of higher spiritual adornment and of 
closer relation to Christ—-one therefore that may 
be appropriately figured as her marriage to 
Christ. It is proper here to remark that the 
writer regards (1) the resurrection as literal, (2) 
the Bride as the whole body of the saints (the 
quiok and the dead), at the Seoond Advent of the 
Lord, and (3) the marriage as the union of this 
body with a personally present Christ in glory 
and government (i. e ., as the establishment of the 
Baaileia). As to the truth of the first of these 
hypotheses, see the Excursus on The First Re¬ 
surrection, p. 852. The second and third hy¬ 
potheses best satisfy the elements of the marriage 
relation so beautifully and justly set forth by 
Lange in the immediately preceding comment; 
and they are also in perfect consistency with the 
normal interpretation of ch. xx. 4-6, and of the 
whole body of Apocalyptio teaching. It should 
here be distinctly noted, however, that these hy¬ 
potheses require that the number of those enter¬ 
ing into the constitution of the Bride or the New 
Jerusalem (their identity is admitted) should be 
complete at the first resurrection, and conse¬ 
quently that the vision of ch. xxi. 1, 2 should re¬ 
fer, not to the marriage , but to a new manifestation 
of the Bride. For a discussion of this portion 
of the subject, see the Excursus on the New Je¬ 
rusalem.—E. R. C.l 

Ver. 8.. And to her was given.— Her adorn¬ 
ment is simply pure and beautiful (cullus gravis 
ut matrons*, non pompaticus , qualis meretricis. 
Grot.). Byssus [fine linen] denotes the most 
precious of plain, unostentatious, yet elegant, 
material; a similar character attaches to its hue, 
as opposed to scarlet and purple. A species of 
contrast is, doubtless, indicated by tcadap6{ and 
loftxpdg; the negative purity and positive glory 
of the new life. For the fine linen [byssus], 
22 


etc. —Even In describing the simple adornment 
of the Bride, the Seer is anxious to bring out the 
spiritual import of the same. The righteous¬ 
nesses [Lange: Oerechtigkeitsguter=-zposaessionB 
of righteousness].—Ta 6tKai6para. The dinatupa is 
always a means by which justice is satisfied or 
acquittal [Qerechtsprechung] is obtained, whether 
it be the performance of the right, or the expia¬ 
tion of the wrong (by undergoing punishment), 
or atonement, as the concrete unity of the doing 
and the'suffering of that which is right. Refer¬ 
ence is not here had “ to the white garment of 
righteousness before God in Christ (as Beza 
maintained), which garment the Church does not 
first receive in the last time” (Ebrard). But 
whether the fulfillmeiit of God's commandments 
(Delfette, Ebrard, et al.) or “righteous deeds” 
(Diisterd.) be intended, is the question. Right¬ 
eousness of life is itself established by suitable 
ducaiApara and consequent acquittals [or jus¬ 
tifications]. Such is the verification of faith 
treated of Jas. ii. 21 (comp, the Lange Com - 
mentary on James, in loc.) t which, according to 
Matt. xxv. 31 sqq., ramifies into a multitude of 
individual verifications. “A delicate allusion to 
the grace given by God, as the cause and source 
of the tiucath/nara peculiar to the saints, is con¬ 
tained in the kdd&q avry Iva kt\.” ( Diisterdieclfc). 
According to Ebrard, it is “thus prophesied that 
sanctification shall be perfected, that it shall be 
given to the eschatological Church to put off the 
last remnant of sin while yet in the flesh.” 
[“The plural - para is probably distributive, im¬ 
plying not many diKai&para to each one, as if they 
were merely good deeds, but one diicai&pa to each 
of the saints, enveloping him as in a pure white 
robe of righteousness. Observe that here and 
everywhere the white robe is not Christ’s right¬ 
eousness imputed or put on, but the Saints * 
righteousness , by virtue of being washed in His 
blood. It is their own; inherent, not imputed; 
but their own by their part in and union to Him.” 
Alford. —E. R. C.] 

Ver. 9. An analogue of ch. xiv. 18. The two 
superscriptions of the everlasting Gospel corre¬ 
spond. The former characterizes the existence 
of the faithful of the last time, with reference to 
this world; the latter characterizes it with re¬ 
ference to the other world. These two beatitudes 
of the eschatological Gospel correspond to the 
beatitudes of the principial Gospel, Matt. v. 

They are summed up together in the beatitude 
and superscription, oh. xxi. 8-5. 

And he saith onto me. —What Angel is 
meant? See Syn. View. They who are 
called, etc .—The Church in its unitous form is 
the Bride ; in its individual members, it consists 
of wedding-guests (Matt. xxii. 1; xxv. 1). 
These are the true words of God. —Sinoe 
all the words of God are akrfdtvoi, the saying can 
mean only: these are the true [or genuine] words 
of God in the most special sense; or, to be more 
definite, in these words are concentrated the true 
[orjgenuine] words of promise of God, in ana¬ 
logy with the declaration, “ On these two com¬ 
mandments hang all the LaW and the Prophets.” 

The highest summit of human consummation- 
bliss has the highest Divine reality. Different 
explanations of the sentence, by Hengstenberg 
(“.these words are genuine, are words of God ”), 
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De Wette, Ziillig, Dusterdieck (the words of re- 
Telation from oh. zvii. 1 are intended), see in the 
latter, p. 637. 

Ver. 10. And I fell, etc .—This action of the 
Seer must be regarded entirely as a procedure 
taking place within the vision —not, therefore, as a 
subject for moral criticism. There is as little 
reason, therefore, for Hengstenberg's praising 
the Seer, on this occasion, for bis humility, as 
for his blaming him elsewhere for visional no¬ 
tions and charging him with faint-heartedness. 
These, also, are strange words of Hengsten- 
berg’s; “As John here offered (sought to offer) 
adoration to the Angel, so it befits the Church, 
that receives this glorious revelation through 
John, to bow before him [John] because of it, 
and so, also, it befits John to say to her: Take 
heed not.” See Ebrard against Hengstedberg, 
p. 499. It is remarked, not without reason, by 
Dusterdieck, that it is probable “ that John re¬ 
garded the Angel who was speaking with him, 
not as a fellow-servant, but as the Lord Him¬ 
self.” Take heed not. —Properly, Take heed 
that thou [do if] not. Aposiopesy. The whole deli¬ 
verance is certainly decisive against all angel- 
olatry. A fellow-servant.—A symbolized 
Angel could in no case become an object of ado¬ 
ration. But neither could a real, personal An¬ 
gel. The passage may be so understood that the 
term ci>vd ouAof expresses the common character¬ 
istic of the angelic and apostolic functions. /, 
at an Angel, am a fellow-servant of thee and of thy 
brethren , etc . So De Wette and Diisterdieck. Or 
oMovXog is indicative of the category of be¬ 
lievers. /, in angelic form, am a fellow-servant 
of thee, and one of thy brethren (Eichhorn, Zul- 
lig). Against the former apprehension is the 
consideration that the final sentence. The witness 
of Jesus it the spirit of prophecy, would be idle 
in this connection. Opposed to the second appre¬ 
hension is the fact that it would call for the 
reading: koX Ik tuv ad. We therefore suppose 
that the meaning of the Angel is as follows: 
/, who appear to you as an Angela am thy fellow- 
servant ', and, as such , a fellow-servant of all who 
cleave to the witness of Jesus, 

Worship God. —This does .not mean sim¬ 
ply, Worship no creature, but also, Thou hast 
certainly cause to worship God for the revelation 
that is made to thee, for it is a glorification of 
the God who has placed the spirit of the prophecy 
concerning the great marriage-feast of the con¬ 
summation, in the witness of f concerning] Jesus. 
The witness of Jesus. —Since the Angel has 
commenced to instruct the Seer, we cannot see 
why he should not speak these words also, espe¬ 
cially as they are expressive of the profound 
unity betwixt historical Christianity and the 
ideo-dynamical development of the world, and 
characterize Christianity as absolute prophecy. 
Aooording to Diisterdieck (in opposition to Vit- 
ringa, De Wette, et al.), the concluding sentence 
belongs to John. The declaration contained 
therein is entirely different from ver. 8. Equally 
untenable is the assertion of Dusterdieck (in op¬ 
position to Vitringa, De Wette, et at.) that the 
genitive tov *1 ijoov must be taken only as sub¬ 
jective, signifying the witness proceeding from 
Jesus, That which constitutes the paprvpia a 
paprvpia is the very fact that Jesos is its object 


(seo ch. vi. 9). According to De Wette. indeed, 
the concluding words simply mean: He who, 
like thee, confesses Christ, has also the spirit of 
prophecy; according to Dusterdieck, the mean¬ 
ing is: When Christ communicates His revela¬ 
tion-witness to a man, He fills him likewise with 
the spirit of prophecy! According to this latter 
commentator, an attestation*of the prophetic 
Book of John is contained in these words (and 
yet he maintains that the Book was not written 
by John, and that the prophecy is in part an er- 
ror which has not been fulfilled).* 


Vers. 11-16. The Bridegroom m Bis wetrtikt 
Forth-going for the Destruction of the Beatty «. a, * 
also , for the Redemption of the Bride . 

Ver. 11. The Heaven opened. —Accord¬ 
ing to Diisterd. the movement within the visions is 
very cumbrous. “ The Seer was in spirit carried 
to the earth in ch. zvii. 8 (De Wette).” But in 
ch. iv. 1 his ezaltation to Heaven was identical 
with bis translation into -the spirit. A white 
home. —As in chap. vi. 2. And He that 
eat upon him, called —tcaXobfievof is in appo¬ 
sition [to 6 Ka&ijp. jctA.]. Faithful. — The germ 
and blossom of all Divine life in the history of 
the world. True. —The fulfillment of all world- 
historical prophecies, especially promises aad 
threats (see ch. iii. 7,14). And in righteous¬ 
ness (Isa. zi. 8, 4) He judgeth and war- 
reth. —He must execute His judgment upon 
Antichrist in a warlike form. 

Ver. 12. His eyes. —See ch. i. 14. Many 
diadems. —“ If the many royal crowns upon 
llis head are regarded as trophies of victories 
already won (2 Sam. zii. 80; 1 Mace. zi. 18; 
Grotius, Wetst., Bengel; comp, also Vitringa), 
we should necessarily have to conceive of kings 
as conquered—for instance, the ten kings of cL 
zvii. (Ziillig). But judgment is not yet executed 
upon these. It might also be said that the Lord 
Who goes forth as a triumphant Conqueror, Who, 
ch. vi. 2, receives a victor’s wreath in advance, 
here appears proleptically decked with the 
orowns of the kings whom He is to jndge. Bat 
more obvious is the reference to ver. 16, where 
Christ is called (he paotXevc flaotMtjv (Ewald, De 
Wette, Hengstenb., Bleek, Volk mar, Luthardt"). 
Duestzrdieck. The antithesis thus set forth is 
based upon defioient, atomistic conceptions. 
History testifies that Christ, in dynamical ope¬ 
ration, has become the King of kings by a grand 
succession of victories, not necessarily eschato¬ 
logical in form, as was evidenced by Constan¬ 
tine, and even Julian. A name. —A woa- 
dronsly beautiful designation of the personality 
of Christ in accordance with its peculiar Divine- 
human esseDtial name. On the random coiyec- 
tures concerning this name, see Dusterdieck, p. 
542 (it is the name given in ver. 18; the name 
Jehovah; no definite name. It is placed on the 
forehead— on the vesture; see also De Wette, p. 
179). The mystery, however, is sealed only from 
a worldly understanding, not from the knowledge 
of love. 

Ver. 18. With a vesture, etc. —The expres¬ 
sion of Isa. lxiii. 1, but in a New Testament 


• fDOiiterdieck merely claims that the Book was mot etfc- 
en by t ... - 


ten by the ApoOU John.—Ta.} 
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sense. And His name hath become to be 

called.—The theological name of Christ, that 
which marks His Divine nature alone, and which 
John has also introduced in the most significant 
manner [in his Gospel?], is therefore in itself 
more intelligible than the mystery of personal 
God-manhood. Futile objections to a reference 
to the Logos, John i. 1, see in Diisterd., p. 75. 
The Logos is indeed here characterized as tov 
deov; but His historical mission is here also re¬ 
ferred to. 

Ver. 14. And the armies In the heaven, 

etc.—Not Angels simply (Matt. xxy. 81; Heng- 
stenb., Luth.L but also the perfected righteous 
(Diisterdieck); nay, these pre-eminently, since 
they are clothed in pure byssus, and sinoe it is 
not simply the local Heaven that is intended 
here, but rather the Heaven of perfected spirit- 
life.—The byssus of their garments i3 white 
and pore; they are perfected in innocence and 
righteousness, and yet their vesture does not 
shine, like that of Christ. 

Ver. 15. And out of His month, etc .— 
Even in the Old Testament the all-conquering 
power of the word of Revelation is expressed in 
figurative forms (Is. xi. 4; Jer. xxiii. 29; comp. 
2 Thess. ii. 8; Heb. iv. 12; Rev. i. 16). In the 
last time, the immediate, spiritually dynamical 
operations of the word of God coinoide with its 
mediate, physically dynamical operations in a 
unity which is prefigured Aots v. 5. In Ps. ii., 
also, the iron eceptre has manifestly a symbolical 
import. And He treadeth the wine-press. 
—Isa. lxiii. 8. The wine of the anger of the wrath 
[Lange: wrathful indignation ] of Ood is the his¬ 
toric concrete of the wrath of God, on the one 
hand, and the wrath of the heathen [nations], on 
the other hand (chap. xi. 18). The judgment of 
God, in the uprising of “ the heathen ” [nations], 
is brought to a decision by Christ by His appear¬ 
ing. Hengstenberg’s explanation—The wine¬ 
press is the wrath of God; the wine flowing out 
of it is the blood of His foes—is marvellously 
amended by Diisterd.: “The form of the state¬ 
ment, in which the two figures of the wine-press 
(eh. xiv. 19) and the cup of wrath (ch. xiv. 10) 
are combined (De Wette), denotes rather that out 
of the wine-press trodden by the Lord the wine 
of the wrathful indignation of God streams, whioh 
wine shall be given to His enemies to drink.” 

Ver. 16. On His vesture.— See Sth. View. 
Comp. Diisterdieck, p. 548. 

[additional hots on thk section.] 

By the American Editor. 

[This chapter, beginning with the strong 
disjunctive, Mcrd rairra f/novoa, introduces a new 
series of visions that flow on in unbroken se¬ 
quence to the close of the Revelation. 

Vers. 1-8 present the heavenly song of triumph 
over the destruction of the apostate Church, and 
in prospect of the immediate establishment of the 
B&sileia; it is the hallelujah that marks the be¬ 
ginning of a new soon— the timet of refreshing and 
restitution (Aots iii. 19-21). (See foot-note f in 
the following column.) 

Vers. 11-16 narrate the vision of the Second 
Advent of Jesus, the Advent contemplated ch. i. 
7. (See the following Note.) In the judg¬ 


ment of the majority of interpreters, the Rider 
here described is the same as the one of the First 
Seal. For the views of the Am. Ed. on this point 
see Add. Note, pp. 177-179.—E. R. C.] 


[note on the future advent or Christ.] 
By the American Editor . 

[It is admitted by all that there is to be a visi¬ 
ble Advent of the glorified Messiah. Two views 
divide the Church as to the time of the Advent- 
some contending that it is to be Pre-millennial; 
others, that it is to be synchronous with the 
Consummation, the general Resurrection and 
final Judgment. 

The advocates of the former hypothesis rely 
principally on two classes of passages: 1. Those 
which seem to connect the future Advent with 
the restoration of Israel, the destruction of An . 
tichrist, or the establishment of a universal king¬ 
dom of righteousness on earth, such as Isa. xi.; 
xii.; lix. 20eqq. (comp, with Rom. xi. 25-27); Jer. 
xxiii. 5-8; Ezek.xliii.2sqq.; Dan. vii.9-27; Joel 
iii. 16-21; Zech xiv; Rom. xi. 1-27; 2 Thess. i. 
1-8;* Acts iii. 19-21.f 2. Those which speak 


* [The last clause of Terse 2 should not be translated it at 
hand, but it present. (See Lange Comm., Am. Ed., p. 124.) 

The origin*! is ivtorrycev. It is inconceiTable that the Apos¬ 
tle should have spoken of the approaching Advent, elsewhere 
described as the hope of the Christian Oharch (Tit. it 13), as 
the ground of distress. His object was to warn them against 
the raise idea that the Advent had already taken place—that 
the hope that once had cheered them of blessings in the /W- 
furs was a vain one.—E. EL CJ 

f [The ’AirosaT dtrracros. It is universally admitted that 
the rendering of Acts iii. 19-21 in the E. V. is incorrect. The 
translation as given in the Lange Oomm. Is: Repent yt there¬ 
for* and be converted, that your tint may be blotted out, in order 
that the timet of refreshing may come from the face of the Lord, 
and that He may send the Messiah Jems who teas appointed unto 
you; whom the heavens must receive until times wherein all things 
will be restored (times of restitution. xpdvw anoKaTaavdaewf), 
which God hath spoken by the mouth of Hit holy prophets from 
cf old. 

It may at once be remarked that the period here referred 
to is a lengthened one, as is evident from the use of the plunl 
term, x/*W. 

To determine what is meant by timse of resHtution^oar 
first appeal must be to the Old Testament Prophets. They 
are times of which Ood has spoken by the mouth of Hit Pro¬ 
phets. 

The noun iwouardo-nunt does not occur in the LXX.; its 
verbal root dwotcaBUrntpi appears however in several import¬ 
ant passages, and points unmistakably to an oft-recurring 
Hebrew word of which It is the translation; see Mai. Iv. 6; 

Jer. xvi 15; xxiv. 6; 1.19. In the first three of these pas¬ 
sages it is the translation of the Hiph. of and in the 
last of the Piol, which, in this verb, is also causative (sea 
Robinson). The verb also occurs Isa. 1. 25, 26; lviiL 12; Jer. 
xxxiil. 7; xxxii. 37; xxiii. 6-8; xxiv. 6, 7; Joel iii. (lv.) 1. 

The dwoKardoraoi* referred to in these passages seems to be 
the only one spoken of by the Prophets. That these prophe¬ 
cies were partially and typically fulfilled in the restoration 
of Israel from Babylon is admitted. It would seem to be 
manifest, however, that they did not receive their complete 
fulfillment in that event. And still further, if they were 
then fulfilled, there were no unfulfilled prophecies of an 
dwoKardorcurtc in the days of Peter. (Manifestly connected 
with the passages quoted above, as the completion of the res¬ 
titution therein predicted, are Isa. xi.; lxr. 17—lxvL 24; com¬ 
pare especially Jer. xxiii. 5-8 with Isa. xi 10-14. So con¬ 
nected are they that they must be regarded as referring to 
the same event, although the term under discussion does not 
appear in them.) 

The following seem to bo the elements of the restitution pre¬ 
dicted io the foregoing Scriptures1. A restoration of the 
hearts of the fath-ra to the children, Mai. iv. 6. 2. The re¬ 
storation of the rejected seed of Jacob to holiness and the 
consequent favor of God, Isa. i. 25; Jer. xxiv. 7. 3. The re¬ 
storation of Israel to their own land, passim. 4. The esta¬ 
blishment of Israel, not again t» be dispersed, Jer. xxiv. 6^ 

7. 6. The establishment of the Kingdom of righteousness as 
a visible Kingdom, in power and great glonr, with its seat at 
Jerusalem, Isa. L 26, 26 (iL 2,3); lviiL 12-14; Jer. xxiii. 5-8; 
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of the coming of the Lord as imminent (in connec- j 
tion with those which decUre that there is to be I 
a period of generally diffused peace and right¬ 
eousness preceding the final consummation), 
snoh as Matt. xxiv. 42-44; Mark xiii. 82-3/; 
Luke zii. 35-40; 1 These. ▼. 2, 8; Tit. ii. 11-18; 
Jas. t. 7, 8. 

The upholders of the hypothesis that the Se- 
eond Advent is not to take plaee until the final 
Consummation, base their opinion upon those 
Scriptures which manifestly connect an Advent 
with that event. The following is the summation 
of the argument by Dr. David Brown, one of the 
most eminent advocates of this view. I. The 
Church will be absolutely complete at Christ’s 
Coming; 1 Cor. zv. 23; Eph. v. 25-27; 2 Thess. 
i. 10; Jude 24; Col. i. 22; 1 Thess. iii. 18. II. 
Christ’s Second Coming will exhaust the object 
of the Scriptures, in reference—(1) to Saints; 
Luke ziz. 18; 2 Pet. i. 19; James v. 7; 1 Pet. i. 
18; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Phil. iii. 20: (2) to sinners; 2 
Thess. i. 7*10; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Luko zii. 89, 40; 
zvii. 26, 27, 80. III. The sealing ordinances of 
the New Testament will disappear at Christ’s 
Second Coming: Baptism; Matt, xxviii. 20: The 
Lord’s Supper; 1 Cor. xi. 26. IV. The Interces¬ 
sion of Christ, and the Work of the Spirit for 
saving purposes, will cease at the Second Advent 
—(1) The Intercession of Christ stands interme¬ 
diate between His first and seoond Coming; Heb. 
xi. 12, 24-28: (2) The work of the Spirit is de¬ 
pendent upon the Intercession, and terminates 
with it; John vii. 38, 89; xiv. 16, 17, 26; xv. 
86; xvl 7, 14; Acts ii. 83; Tit. iii. 6, 6; Rev. 
iii. 1; ▼. 6. V. Christ’s proper Kingdom is al- 


zxxiii. 7 sqq. 6. The gathering of all nation* a* tributary to 
Israel or the Church. (For the view* of the writer as to the 
identity of Israel and the Church, see foot-note f, p. 27.) 7. 
The Palingenesis, Isa. xU Ixr. 17 sqq. 

In the New Testament the nounoccnrs only In the passage 
under consideration, and the verbal root only eight times. 
Two of these instances, however, are of marked significance. 
In Matt, xvii. II Jesus said: “ Elias trulv shall first come and 
restore all (king* |droKaTavnj<m rrdvra). That the restoration 
was future is evident from—(I) the fatnre form of the verb, 
(2) the fact that the prophecy referred to was not completely 
fulfilled In the Baptist—he did not redore all thing s. (The 
snbeequent words of our Lord, ver. 12, are not opposed to this 
view. They clearly imply that John had not accomplished 
the work prophesied by Malacht. The Scribes and Pharisees 
would not receive him as the restorer, Matt. xi. 14; they re¬ 
jected the counsel of God against themselves, and Ella* is yet 
to come for the fulfillment of the prophecy.) 

The verb next occurs Acts i. 6. The disciples asked: 
44 Lord, wilt thon at (in) this time restore aoain (awosaSurrare tv) 
the kingdom to Israel?” Now it seems impossible to suppose 
that, after forty days' converse with the Great Teacher, during 
which time “he opened their understanding that they might 
understand the scriptures” (Luke xxiv. 45), and spake u of 
the things pertaining to the Kingdom of God” (Acts i. 3), the 
Apostles should have been in ignorance as to the nature of 
the restoration. It 1* equally impossible to suppose that 
If they had been mistaken. He would not have corrected 
them. 8o far from correcting mistake, His answer implies 
the correctness of their view as to the nature of the restora¬ 
tion. At that time their view was, confessedly, the one now 
characterized as literal or normal. A few days after (and sub¬ 
sequent to the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost) Peter 
speaks, in the passage under consideration, of an dracaTa*- 
rcurtf still ftitnre, without the slightest intimation that he 
had previously been mistaken as to its natore. 

The next inst&noe of the occurrence of the term is in the 
passage now under consideration. The Apostle spoke of a 
restitution, foretold by the Prophets and manifestly spoken 
of by onr Lord, which he declared to be then ftiture. It 
seems most natural to connect that restitution with the event 
spoken of by Panl. Bom. xi. 26-87—a glorious dvoxaraUrra- 
ot«, In the description of which all the Old Testament Scrip- 
tone referred to above seem to have been in the Apostle's 
mind.—K. B» a] 


ready in being; commencing formally on His 
Asoension to the right hand of God, and conti¬ 
nuing unchanged, both in character and form, 
till the final Judgment:—(1) Acte ii. 29-36, comp, 
with Zech. vi. 12, 13; Rev. v. 6; iii. 7, 8, 12; 
lea. xxii. 22; ix. 6, 7: (2) Acts iii. 18-15, 19-21: 
(3) Acts iv. 25-28, comp, with Ps. ii: (4) Acts ▼. 
29-81 (Him hath God exalted to be a Bayioux- 
Prikck, t.e., a Prixst upon His Tenons): (5) 
The Apostolio comment on Ps. cx.*l, viz.: Acts 
ii. 34-36; Heb. x. 12,13; 1 Cor. xv. 24-26. VL 
When Christ comes, the whole Church of God 
will be 44 made alive” at once—the dead by re¬ 
surrection, and the living immediately thereafter 
by transformation; their 44 mortality being swal¬ 
lowed up of life;” 1 Cor. xv. 20-23; John vL 39, 
40; zvii. 9,24. VII. All the wicked will rise from 
the dead, or be 44 made alive,” at the Coming of 
Christ; Dan. zii. 2, with John v. 28, 29; 1 Cor. 
xv. 61, 52, with 1 Thess. iv. 16; Matt. xiii. 43, 
with Dan. zii. 8; Rev. zz. 11-15; (He interprets 
the first resurrection of Rev. xz. 4,6, as 44 figura¬ 
tive”—indicating 44 a glorious state of the Church 
on earfA, and in its mortal state”). VIII. Theright- 
eous and the wioked will be judged together, and 
both at the coming of Christ; Matt. x. 32, 83; 
Mark viii. 38; Rev. xxi. 7, 8; xxii. 12-15; Matt. 
xvL 24-27; vii. 21-23; xxv. 10, 11, 31-46; xiii 
80, 88-43; John v. 28, 29; Acts xvii. 31; Rom. 
ii. 5-16; 2 Cor. v. 9-11; 1 Cor. iv. 6; 2 Thess. L 
6-10; 1 Cor. iii. 12-15; CoL i. 28; Heb. xiii. 17; 
1 Thess. ii. 19-20; 1 John ii. 28; iv. 17; Rev. iii. 
6; 1 Tim. v. 24, 25; Rom. xiv. 10, 12; 2 Pet. iii 
7, 10, 12; Rev. xx. 11-16; 2 Tim. iv. 1. IX. At 
Christ’s Second Appearing, 44 the heavens and the 
| earth that are now,” being dissolved by fire, 

| shall give place to 44 new heavens and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness” without any 
mixture of sin; 2 Pet. iii 7,10-13; Rev. xx. 11; 
xxi. 1. 


I 


A careful study of all the passages that have 
been adduced in support of these hypotheses re¬ 
spectively, has induced in the mind of the writer 
the thought that two Advents still future are pre¬ 
dicted—the one for the establishment of the Ba- 
sileia (at which shall take place a partial resur¬ 
rection and judgment); the other at the final 
consummation, at which time shall take place the 
general judgment. 

It will at once be objected that but one future 
Advent seems to be predicted in the Scripture. 
To this it may be answered, first, that, whilst this 
may be true in reference to the earlier portions of 
the New Testament, in the Apocalypse a twofold 
Advent seems to be indicated; comp. xix. 11-16 
with xx. 11,12. And in the second place, it may 
be remarked, tfcat, in deferring a distinct intima- 
tipn of a twofold Advent to one of the concluding 
Books of the Canon, the New Testament follows 
the analogy of the Old. 

It is admitted by all that a twofold Advent of 
the Messiah, one in humiliation and the other in 
glory, was predicted in the Old Testament. In 
the earlier prophecies, however, but one Coming 
seems to have been contemplated. Even in 
Isaiah, where the Messiah is in one place spoken 
of as a Man of sorrows, and in another as ap¬ 
pearing in royal glory, but one Advent is, in ex¬ 
press terms, referred to. The whole of prophecy 
seems to be cast upon one plane, without refer- 
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ence to the succession of those events, which, we 
now know, were to be separated by millennia. 
14 is only in the Book of Daniel, and there only 
obscurely, that a twofold Advent is, in terms, in¬ 
timated; compare ix. 25, 26, with vii. 13, 14. 
The hypothesis of a double Advent could have 
been deduced from the Old Testament Scriptures 
only from the consideration that things were 
redicted of the ooming Messiah, on the one 
and humiliation and on the other exaltation , that 
could not be realized in one visit to earth—and 
this hypothesis exactly satisfies the obscure inti¬ 
mation in the Apocalypse of Daniel. It will also 
be observed by the careful student that one and 
the same prophecy sometimes relates to both Ad¬ 
vents, in matters in which ihe first is typical of 
the second—as, for instance, the prophecy of 
Joel (ii. 28-32) which had an initial fulfillment on 
the day of Penteoost (Acts ii. 16-21), but which 
is to have another and more complete fulfillment 
in a day yet future (Matt. xxiv. 29; Luke xxi. 
11, 25). So also in respect of the prophecies of 
the New Testament—things are predicted con¬ 


cerning the coming Messiah which cannot find a 
fulfillment in one Advent,—as, for instance, that 
He shall establish a Kingdom of righteousness on 
earth (Acts iii. 21; see preceding foot-note on the 
passage), and that He shall terminate the present 
order of things in a general judgment (2 Pet. iii. 
4-13). These two classes of statement find their 
best reconciliation in the hypothesis of a twofold 
Advent—and this hypothesis finds support in a 
comparison of Matt. xxiv. 80 with xxv. 81, and 
still more clearly in Eev. xix. 11-16 compared 
with xx. 11-15. 

It is impossible to present the details of this 
scheme in the present Note. It is submit ted with 
the foregoing general remarks, which sufficiently 
indicate its leading features, to those interested 
in prophetic studies. It is proper, in addition 
to what has already been said, to call attention 
to the probability that, as certain prophecies of 
the Old Testament have reference to both the ac¬ 
knowledged Advents, finding an initial fulfillment 
in the one and being completely fulfilled in the 
other, so will it be in the prophecies of the New 
Testament.—E. R. C.] 


B—EARTH-PICTURE OF THE VICTORY OVER THE BEAST. THE PAROUSIA OF 

CHRIST FOR JUDGMENT. . 

Chap. XIX. 17—XX. 6. 
a. The Judgment upon the Beast. 

17 And I saw an [one] 1 angel standing in the sun; and he cried with a loud [great] 
voice, saying to all the fowls that fly In the midst of heaven [mid-heaven], Come 
and gather yourselves [om. and gather yourselves— ins. , be gathered]* together 

18 unto the [ins. great] 5 supper of the great [om. the great] God; That ye may eat 
the [om. the] 4 flesh of kings, and the [om. the] 4 flesh of captains [ins. of thousands], 
and the [om. the] 4 flesh of mighty [strong] men, and the [om. the] 4 flesh of horses, 
and of them that sit on them, and the [om. the] 4 flesh of all men [om. men ], both 

19 [ om. both] free and [as well as] 5 bond, both [and] small and great. And I saw 
the beast [wild-beast], and the kings of the earth, and their armies, gathered toge¬ 
ther to make [ins. the] 6 war against [with] him that sat [the one sitting] on the 

20 horse, and against [with] his army. And the beast [wild-beast] was taken, and 
with him* the false prophet that wrought miracles [the signs] before him [in his 
presence], with which he deceived [seduced or ifiisled (£rAai/iy<rev)] them that had 
[om. had] received the mark of the beast [wild-beast], and them that worshipped 
his image. [:] These both [the two] were cast alive into a [the] lake of [ins. the] 

21 fire burning [that bumeth] with brimstone. And the remnant were slain with the 
sword of him that sat [the one sitting] upon the horse, which sword proceeded 
[goeth forth] out of his mouth: and all the fowls [birds] were filled [satiated] with 
their flesh. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

;Orit Bds. give fra with A. P. 1, et at; it is om. by B.*—B. R. a] 

Crit. Bds. rood awav<hfr« with It A. B*. P., al t instead of sal ovrdysede.—B. R. 0.] 

Crit. Bds. give rb fetsvor rb n+ya with K. A. B*. P. instead of row pryrfAov with 1, 36,40, 70. — B. R. 0.] 

These articles do not occur in any CkxL, nor are they required by the »«irihh idiom. — E. B. C.] 

Crit. Bds. generally give iXw. rt mai with A. B*. P. H at—E. B. C.] 

Oodd. M. A. B*. give the article before sdAs^or. [The reference, doubtless, is to the war predicted chs. xvl. 
14 ; xvil. 14.—B.R.0.r 

f Ver. 20. [Loch., Tree., Tiscb. (8th Bd.) read sal firr avrov b with M* P.J Alt brackets oi before fin* with A.; Tisch. 
(1850) reads sal o avrov with B*.—E. B. C.J 
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b. Tht Millennial Kingdom, {Chap, zz. 1-5.) 

1 And I saw an angel come down from [descending out of— ins. the] heaven, having 
the key of the bottomless [pm. bottomless] pit [abyss] and a great chain in [upon] 

2 his hand. And he laid hold on the dragon, that [or the] old [ancient] serpent,* which 
[that] is the Devil [or Slanderer], and Satan [or the Adversary]*, and bound him 

3 a thousand years, and cast him into the bottomless [om. bottomless] pit [abyss], 
and shut him up, and set a seal upon [om. him up, and set a seal upon— ins. and 
sealed over] 10 him, that he should [might] deceive [seduce or mislead ( xXarrjtn})] 11 
the nations no more, till the thousand years should be fulfilled [finished]: and 
[om. and] u after that [these] he must be loosed a little season [time]. 

4 And I saw thrones, and they sat [ins. down] 18 upon them, and judgment was 
given unto them: and I saw the souls of them that were [had been] beheaded for 
[on account of] the witness of Jesus, and for [on account of] the word of God, and 
which [who] had not [om. had not] worshipped [ins. not] the beast [wild-beast], 
neither [nor yet] 14 his image, neither had [om. neither had— ins. and] received [ttw. 
not] his [om. his — ins. the] mark upon their [the] 1 * foreheads, or in [om. , or in— 
ins. and upon] their hands [hand]; and they lived and reigned with Christ a* 

5 thousand years. But [om. But] 1 * The rest of the dead lived not again [om. again] 19 
until [till] the thousand years were [should be] finished. This is the first resurrec¬ 
tion. 


» Chap, xx.. Ter. 2. Ood. A. giro* the nominatlre A tytf A Lpyaioa. Codd. B, at aL gfre the aoeaag&lTe, which it wore 
in accordance with the text. [Lach^ Al/., Treg., Tiach. give (he nom. with A.; the aoc. it supported bj K- at aL— A 

B. C.] 

• Ver. A Lach. [Alt, Treg.l and Tltch. [1859] give At l<mr SidfloAo* <cal A o-ararat in acc. with A. B. at aL Cod. X 

f ree the article both timet with perfect propriety. [Titch. (8th Ed ) rivet 6 eon* A Ata/3oAot teak A 2cnu«t; the proaou 
before i<rrir, and alto the article A before 8«£0oAo*, with K-A B.C.J 
10 Ver. 8. Codd. K. A. B., at aL omit awrAe after iaAaurav. 

u Ver. A The Rec. w\anj<rn la adopted instead of the reading wkaaf. [So read Lack, AM, Treg. Ttaeh. (8th KdL), 
with H. A.; Ob., Sx., Titch. (1859) gi re wAara with B*.—E. R. C.] 

M v -r. A [Crit. Bda. omit mat with R. A. B*.—E. R. C.] 
if. 4. [The f< 


> foroe of iKoBurar can be pretented only by the phrase mU down. Lange translates sealed 


M Ver. I 
M Ver. - 

E. R. C.] 

i* Ver. 4. [Crlt Etta, read oAM with K- A. B*. at al.—B. R. C.] 

9 Ver. 4. [Crit. Edt. generally omit airrwv after fitrowor in acc. with R. A. B*„ Vulg^ at aL —E. R. 0.] 
w Ver. 4. The arttcle n£ before ytLim. should be omitted. [The article occurs in B*.; it it omitted, ho* 

Xda. with K. A. at aL—M. R. C.] 

11 Ver. 6. [Lach., Alf, Titch., omit the oopula with A., Clem., Am., JUdL, Tol n Ufa.; Treg. raadt sol ot Aomi wife 
B* 1,38, 91, 95, Memph. —E. R. C.] 

« Ver. 6. [Crit. Eds. read ifyoaa with A. BL, Vkdg n at aL; dreftw it without authority.—E. JL a] 


•, by CriL 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW, 
a. The Judgment. 

The judgment upon the Beast is accomplished, 
not in a manner purely of this world and in a 
form purely historical, like the judgment upon 
the Harlot, but in a more spiritual form, which 
is based upon the appearance of Christ from the 
other world, and which introduces the cosmioal 
transition-form between time and eternity, the 
Millennial Kingdom. 

The first point for consideration is that cosmi¬ 
oal change itself, which proceeds from the sun 
and summons all the birds under the Heaven, all 
the forces of earthly metamorphosis, to consume all 
the dead flesh, the exanimate materials which 
6hall be the issue of the great defeat of the An¬ 
tichristian world—to consume them, in order to 
oonvert them into new life. 

The second point is ethically mysterious. A 
decisive act of judgment takes the place of the 
battle contemplated by the Beast and the Kings. 
The two leaders and mlsleaders of the infatuated 
Antichristian host, the Beast and the False Pro¬ 
phet, are seized. That which seizes them seems 
to he a judgment of madness, for they are cast 


alive into the lake of fire burning with brim¬ 
stone. For them, hell begins in this life; the 
fire of the fuel in which they have wrapped them¬ 
selves, surrounds them on all sides—a flame of 
infinitely wild, fanatical agitation, doomed, in 
consequence of its absolute worthlessness, to 
form the pool of a mortal and dead stagnation— 
the unprogressive and eternally monotonous 
movement in a circle, or the fiery whirlpool of 
phrases and curses. In the case of the False 
Prophet, his guilt is onoe more noted, in expla¬ 
nation of his judgment; the.most bitter remin¬ 
iscences cling to the perfidy of his apostasy. 

The third point is the judgment upon the fol¬ 
lowers of the Beast. They are not immediately 
cast into the fiery lake, hut are for the time only 
killed. They are killed by the sword issuing 
from the mouth of Christ. They are morally 
judged and annihilated. What remains of them 
is a world of shadows, a sort of realm of the 
dead on the surface of this earth itself. All the 
birds beoome satiated with their fieeh; La., all 
their sensuous and earthly possessions have lost 
their value and are decayed like the flesh strewed 
over a field of dead bodies. All the bird* are sa¬ 
tiated with their flesh; L e. t all the forces of me¬ 
tamorphosis are laboring for their transformation 
into a new shape. The fullness and manifold- 
, ness of the flesh to he devoured by the birds is 
1 Digitized by VjOOQTC 
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vividly described in ver. 18. A complete end is 
to be made of all this. 

Though it might with reason be said that because 
the sun is the symbol of the revelation of salva¬ 
tion, the Angel of judgment, standing in the sun 
as the angel of the whole salvatory development 
of revelation, indicates the hour when the work 
of the revelation of salvation is entirely com¬ 
pleted, when the world clock of the history of 
salvation in this world has run down—we must 
not overlook the fact that this moment must co¬ 
incide with the perfect ripeness of our oosmical 
system, and that, consequently, a catastrophe 
must start from the centre of our cosmioal sys¬ 
tem, as well as from the focus of our religious 
moral system. The harvest of the earth and the 
harvest of the Kingdom of Qod coincide, in ac¬ 
cordance with the parallelism between spirit and 
nature, as is declared in the Eschatological Dis¬ 
course of our Lord (Matt. xxiv. 29), although the 
Day of the Harvest, the Last Day, stretches out 
into an »on of a thousand years in a symbolical 
sense. 

The birds of the heaven have, in typical pre¬ 
ludes, often been invited to similar feasts upon 
the slaughter fields of history (Deut. xxviii. 26; 
Jer. vii. 83; xvi. 4; Ezek. xxxix. 17). In this 
fact there is not only an expression of irony con¬ 
cerning the vanity of earth’s glory, but also an 
expression of the triumph of life over death. 
The Kingdom of Qod i9 acquainted with a trans¬ 
formation of matter; it is, however, of another 
and higher sort than that of which modern ma¬ 
terialists talk; it does not lie under the ourse 
of an eternal rotation, but is, on the contrary, 
under the law of the highest life, which changes 
this lower world of becoming into the eternal 
world of the City of God. 

b. The Millennial Kingdom. 

The prophecy of the thousand years of Christ’s 
reign on earth is, in and for itself, a true pearl 
of Christian truth and knowledge, because it 
throws light upon an entire seriefi of difficult 
Christian conceptions. 

In the first place, it mediates an understanding 
of the Last Day, in that it shows how the latter 
expands into a Divine Day of a thousand years, 
in a symbolical sense, t.«., a specific seon; and 
thus it also casts light backwards upon the im¬ 
port of the days of creation. 

Secondly, it mediates the understanding of a 
catastrophe which is to divide between this life 
and the life to come, time and eternity, the world 
of becoming and the world of consummation, in that 
it shows how the great and mighty contrast is 
harmonized by an seonio transition-period, in 
perfect accordance with the laws of life and vital 
development, as was clearly explained by Ire- 
neons (see Dorner, Oeschichte der Ckristologie , p. 
243). 

Especially does it mediate the fact of the re¬ 
surrection, in that it represents a first resurrec¬ 
tion as preceding the general resurrection, in 
harmony with the Apostle Paul (1 Cor. xv. 28). 
Thus the resurrection is characterized as an af¬ 
fair of growth or progru «, conditioned upon spi¬ 
ritual circumstances. In accordance with this, 
we apprehend the fact that even in this life the 
believer advances towards the resurrection 


(Phil. iii. 11); that a resurrection-germ gradually 
develops within him (Rom. viii.); that the be¬ 
ginnings of the resurrection oommenoe with his 
removal into the other world (2 Cor. vi.); that 
believers, in their ripening towards the resur¬ 
rection, are, as blossoms of the general resurreo- 
tion, a whole ®on in advance of the rest of man¬ 
kind—a fact which is also indicative of a higher 
form of resurrection; and that Christ must 
needs have been the firstling and the principle 
of the whole resurrection (Eph. i. 20). 

Thus also tho great antithesis is explained 
whioh must necessarily exist between the origi¬ 
nal transruption (Durchburch) of sin or the 
curse in humanity and the final transruption 
(Durchburch) of salvation and blessing. As, in 
the primitive age, pneumatic corruption was for 
a long time hindered in its outbreak by the re¬ 
sistance of healthy vital substance in the psychi¬ 
cal, somatic and oosmical sphere, so in the New 
Testament time, pneumatio salvation in humanity 
has had to struggle long with* the resistance of 
evil in the psychioal, somatic and cosmical 
sphere. With the beginning of the Millennial 
Kingdom, however, begins the transruption of 
the blessing, in opposition to the old transruption 
of the curse. 

Whilst, on the one hand, the communication 
of believing humanity with Heaven and its pure 
spirit-world is spiritually consummated by the 
Parousia of Christ, and destined to be also phy¬ 
sically consummated, the communication between 
the spiritual sphere of earth and the Satanio 
sphere of the abyss, on tho other hand, is dis¬ 
continued;—in the first place, because the organic 
.mediators of Satanio operations, the Beast and 
the False Prophet, as also Great Babylon, are 
judged and destroyed. Though at the close of 
the great transition-mon Satan again obtains a 
foot-hold on the earth, it is the last convulsive 
struggle of the serpent-nature manifesting itself 
in a brutal mutiny, which, for the very reason 
that it is veiled under no spiritual pretexts, like 
former Satanio efforts, but is the issue of con¬ 
summate boldness and insolence, is blasted, not 
by Christologioal weapons, but by the fire of the 
Almighty from Heaven. 

But of this great effulgent picture of the Mil¬ 
lennial Kingdom, the laok of patience and hope 
in the Christian sphere (Rom. viii. 24, 25) has 
made the most manifold caricatures. 


We distinguish the caricatures of real so-oalled 
Chiliasm; the caricatures of the spiritipilistio 
denial of Chiliasm, even to the misapprehension 
of its primal type—-according to this class, the 
Apocalypse itself is chiliastio, and the same 
character is finally attributed to the concrete 
Christian hope; finally, the caricatures of the 
Millennial Kingdom which were produced by 
plaoing it in the past or the present (see the 
Introduction). 

True Chiliasm existed, so far as its element 
was concerned, long before the doctrinal forth- 
setting of the x^ a trVi whence it takes its name. 
It is based upon the great family failing of all 
Judaiiing Christianity; to such Christianity, 
the cross of Christ is still, more or less, an 
offenoe; to such Christianity, the redemption 
accomplished in the first Parousia of Christ is 


unsatisfying, and the centre of gravity of the 
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redemption is consequently regarded as situate 
in the second Parousia, when Christ shall 
appear in His glory, and shall also promote His 
people to the state of glory. This Judaizing 
Christianity has no understanding of the princi¬ 
pal completion of redemption in its depth and 
inwardness; hence, only in the final , peripheral 
redemption does it behold the true redemption. 
According as its ideals of glory are nobler or 
more base, its eschatological hopes assume a purer 
or an impurer form, so that a perfect scale of 
Chiliasms is formed, stretching from an antici¬ 
pation of the sensuous glorification of Israel to 
the most carnal orgies in pre-celebration of the 
return of Christ. This is material Chiliasm 
proper. It has been rejuvenated in three Anglo- 
American sects of our own time. The element 
of truth which is perverted into falsehood and 
extravagance in it, is the Christian and Biblical 
expectation of the real, and in a religious* sense 
ever near, coming of Christ.* 

But material Chiliasm early sought and 
found a formal supplement, in that it boldly 
converted the words of the Apostle Peter (2 
Pet. iii. 8)—words which, spoken with re¬ 
ference to Ps. ox. 4, were designed as a coun¬ 
teraction against chiliastio impatience—into a 
chronological article of doctrine, in which it 
believed that it had discovered the key to the 
computation of the time of Christ’s coming. A 
Judaizing presupposition was here involved— vii ., 
that God's historical work of salvation would 
arrive at completion in a Divine week, reflected 
in the human week. To this was added later 
the further assumption, that at the first coming 
of Christ the world had been in existence for 
about four thousand years. Upon these bases 
men reckoned, and determined the time of the 
second Advent. Here another arbitrary assump¬ 
tion arose, converting the Millennial Kingdom 
into the real Sabbath of God, though the latter 
is to last forever, whilst the Apocalyptio non 
appears as a mere transition-period. In many 
respects, this formal Chiliasm, whenoe the sys¬ 
tem has its name, was subservient to material 
Chiliasm; in many other respects, however, 
especially in more modern Theology, formal 
Chiliasm, as a theological sublilty, detached 
itself entirely from material tendencies, although 
it continued to be afflicted with the material 
infirmity of a somewhat superficial and extra¬ 
vagant conception of the history of salvation. 

In face of all these Judaizing conceptions, the 
spiritualiBtico-ethnical conception has always con¬ 
sidered itself bound, not only to combat true, sen¬ 
suous Chiliasm, but also to controvert, or at least 
oast a shade upon, its assumptions—the expec¬ 
tation of the real coming of Christ, for instance; 
and it has especially felt itself obliged to oast 
the reproach of Chiliasm upon the putative ori¬ 
ginator of the same, the Apocalypse. And this, 
particularly, on account of the thousand years , 
the try. The Tales of a Thousand and One 
Nights might, with about equal justice, be 
denominated a chiliastio composition. 

A turbid mixture of both one-sided views is 
formed by the placing of the Millennial King¬ 
dom in the course of Churoh History. In refer- 


v [8c© fooi-notirt on page* 3, 58, And €2.—E. R. C.] 


ence to this mixed form, we oan distinguish two 
species. Medimval Catholicism beheld in the 
Romish Church the actualixed Kingdom of God 
itself, especiallfr in respedt of the papal system. 
The Old Lutheran orthodox dating back of the 
Millennial Kingdom into the Middle Ages— a 
view recently revived by Hengstenberg—was a 
fruit of the stunting of Eschatology in the era 
of the Reformation, especially in adherence to 
utterances of Luther’s. We here refer partly 
to the history of the interpretation of the Apo¬ 
calypse, as already presented by ns, partly to 
the following exegesis in detaiL 
The singular opinion of Stier and others, 
that there is to be a doable Parousia, one at the 
beginning and the other at the end of the Mil¬ 
lennial Kingdom, seems desirous of conjoining 
so-called *•‘ Chiliasm” with the older orthodoxy.* 
With the judgment upon the spiritual motive 
powers of the Beast, with the destruction of his 
powerful lies, Satan has lost his foot-hold within 
the infatuated human raoe—his right of naturali¬ 
zation, we might say, in this earthly sphere. He 
is therefore oast into the abyss. An Angel 
descends from Heaven to execute God’s sentence 
upon him* The offioe of this Angel reminds ns 
of the offices of Michael; his name, however, is 
not mentioned. He has the key to the abyss— 
not simply to the pit of the abyss; this key he 
has in order that he may shut the abyss, «. c. 
entirely shut off Satanio influenoes from men 
for the time of the thousand years. This power, 
however, is connected with the moral fact that 
all the spiritual pretences oontained in the 
Hatanio illusive promise, eritis sieut deus, are 
destroyed by the beauteous reality of the great 
appearanoe of the Kingdom. All that 8ataa 
falsely promised concerning the path of impatience 
and guilt, is here attained in the path of pious 
patienoe: fullness of blessing, happiness, glory 
of life of every sort. Thus Satan has come to 
the end of his Latin, and needs, agreeably to tbs 
serpent’s tenacity of life, a thousand years to 
contrive the last desperate stroke of senseless 
heaven-storming—a procedure which is reported 
to have been the first aot of the revolted Titans 
of Grecian story.f And for this last rebellion a 
further existence is granted him, for the judg¬ 
ment upon him must be complete. His exist¬ 
ence during the thousand years, however, con¬ 
sists in a sojourn in the abyss, betwixt death 
and damnation (the Realm of the Dead [Hades] 
and Gehenna), fastened to the chain which the 
Angel brings with him from Heaven. He has 
now made an open show of his entire nature, 
and is therefore called by his various forms and 
titles, except that the appellation of Accuser is 
no longer given to him—although even this 
name is oontained in the StApohoe. The con¬ 
demnatory sentence is executed in four acts 
which follow eaoh other in rapid succession. 
He is soiled, cast chained (not chained to any 


v [Bee Note on the Future Advent of Christ, pp. 339sqq.— 
E. R. O.J 

f [The slowneee of Invention which Lange here attributes 
to the Devil is more in harmony with the character attri¬ 
buted to that personage in numerous popular German tales, 
—in which he appears as a sort of vmihcktr Mickti, being 
frequently outwitted and imposed upon by sharp pnetioen 
of earth—than with the exalted intellect with which vs 
usually conceive of him as eudawed.—Ta.J 
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objeet external to himself, bat hand to hand, 2 
Pei. ii. 4) into the abyss, shut in, and sealed. 
The seal is the symbolic expression for the 
appointed Divine dooni upon him, and is more 
powerful in its effect than the seal with which 
the grate of Jesus was sealed. The purpose of 
all this is that he may not prematurely seduce 
the heathen, the remnants of heathenism which 
still constitute the old border of the new world 
that is in process of becoming. 

This, then, is the negative side of the Millen¬ 
nial Kingdom. The positive side appears in 
three features: [1] The first resurreotion, [2] 
the first judgment of restitution, [3] the first 
period of imperishable triumphal rest and 
rejoicing and unfading glory in the fellowship 
of Christ. The first resurrection is represented 
as a special reward of the faithfulness of Christ’s 
martyrs—above all, the martyrs of the last time, 
who have not worshipped the Beast; hence 
these latter constitute a particular class by the 
side of those slain at an earlier period. They 
stand in the fore-ground, as representatives of 
the Victorious Church (see 1 Cor. xv. 23); but 
we must recollect that this Church is itself of 
greater extent than here appears. For Christ 
has come with the hosts of Heaven, aooording 
to ch. xix. 14; according to the Epistle of Jude 
(ver. 14), He is to come with His myriads of 
saints. With the sphere of this resurreotion, 
the full liberation of-the life-power on the sanc¬ 
tified earth is expressed (see Is. Ixv. 18 sqq.}. 
The second sphere is the sphere of the prelimi¬ 
nary judgment. For the 8eer, this occupies the 
foreground, since Christian longing ories for the 
removal of all the shame and wrong which, in 
this world, weigh upon the name of Christ and 
Christians; hence the Seer first sees the thrones 
of judgment set. If we consider that the judg¬ 
ment upon the Antichristian host has already 
been held, and that the last judgment upon the 
last revolt, which is as yet but germinating deep 
in the darkness, cannot be anticipated, there 
results, as a middle domain of judgment, an 
instruction (Padagogik) and discipline exercised 
by Heaven upon the human race, as extant at 
the Parousia, and thus sharing in the oosmical 
metamorphosis. It is that process of elimina¬ 
tion and sanctification which must take place 
before the perfect appearing of the City of Qod 
on this earth; it is a judgment of peace, in 
accordance with Ps. lxxii. and Matt. xix. 28. 
The third sphere is the living and reigning with 
Christ in the glory of a spiritual life which 
dominates and clarifies all creaturely essence— 
the organisation of earth for its union with 
Heaven. There is no trace here of an external 
restoration of Israel in the sense of a privileged 
people of God, or of a restoration of the Old 
Testament cultus in an inconceivable New Testa¬ 
ment sublimation; unless we should apply the 
subsequent words, they shall be priests of Qod 
and of Christ , and the words the beloved City , to 
the support of such a theory—in which case the 
symbolism of the expression must necessarily 
be discarded. We cannot suppose that there is 
to be a two-fold heavenly Jerusalem; and the 
one true Jerusalem is still in Heaven, whence, 
according to ch. xxi. 2, it does not descend to 
earth until the end of the thousand years. 


[theories concerning the millennium.*] 
By the American Editor . 

[The word Millennium means, etymologically, a 
thousand years t and may with propriety be used 
in reference to any period of that length. By 
oommon consent, however, the specific term The 
Millennium is employed to denote the period 
mentioned in chap. xx. 4-7. The theories on 
this subject that have been held >in the Church 
are divisible into two classes—the Preterist and 
the Futurist—the former of which set forth that 
the origin of the Millennial' period was in the 
past; the latter, that it is in the future . Each 
of these classes consists of two or three generic 
theories, the respective upholders of which differ 
amongst themselves on many specifio points. It 
is proper to remark that in the following state¬ 
ment the writer has been greatly indebted to the 
work of Elliott. 

a. Preterist Theories. 

L The Augustinian. This theory is so styled 
as it was first propounded by the great Augus¬ 
tine in his CivUate Dei , xx. 7-9. It has been up¬ 
held in all ages of the Church sinoe its first pro¬ 
mulgation, and in modern times by Wordsworth. 
Its main elements are—1. The period began at 
the first Advent, when Satan was bound and cast 
out of the hearts of true Christians and their 
reign over him (regnum militia) began: 2. The 
Beast symbolizes the wioked world, and its 
image a hypocritical profession: 3. The first re¬ 
surrection is that of dead souls to spiritual life,f 
a resurrection continued in every true conversion 
throughout the period: 4. The thousand years is 
a symbolical expression of completeness appro¬ 
priately indicating the entire period of the Mes¬ 
siah’s reign:J 6. This period to be followed by 
a new persecqtion of the Saints under Anti¬ 
christ; the destruction of whose hosts by fire 
from heaven would be followed by the universal 
resurrection of the good and bad, and the gene¬ 
ral judgment; after whioh will begin, in heaven , 
the glorious period of the New Jerusalem. 

II. The Qrotian. This theory was first pro¬ 
pounded by Oenebrard in the 16th Century; it 
found its chief advocates, however, in Grotius 
and Hammond.| It differs principally from the 
preceding in that it makes the reign of Saints to be, 
not that of the individual Christian in the domain 
of his own heart, but that of the Church in the 
world. The elements of this theory are—1. By 
the Beast is denoted Pagan Rome, whose de¬ 
struction under Constantine was predicted in 
ohap. xix.: 2. The power of Satan was then 
broken, as was manifested in the establishment 
of the Christian religion as the religion of the 
State: 8. The Millennial period began in that 


* [The Am. Ed. deems it inexpedient to continue in this 
portion of the work his “Abstract of Views.”—E. R. C.] 
f [Wordsworth explains the ifijoau of Ter. 4 as the glori¬ 
fied life with Christ after martyrdom, and the hviorams of 
ver. 5 as spiritual life begum in baptism and completed at the 
death of the body.—E. R, C.] 

% [Augustine himself, probablv, held the view that the 
thousand yean were Utond, to terminate with the sixth dtiUad 
of the world's existence.—E. R. C.J 
{ [A similar theory, indeed the same with specifio varia¬ 
tions, was propounded by Prof. Bush in a work on the Mil¬ 
lennium published in New York in 1832.—E. B. C.] 
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establishment, it was continued through a thou¬ 
sand years to the 14th Century, and closed with 
the attack on Christendom by the Ottoman 
Turks: 4. Qog and Magog denote the Moham¬ 
medan power, at the close of whose gradual de¬ 
struction is to take place—the unirersal resur¬ 
rection, the general judgment, and the eternal 
blessedness of the Saints in heaven.* 

III. The Qippsian . This view, suggested by 
Mr. Gipps in 1881, makes the beginning of the 
period synchronous with the rise of Papal Anti¬ 
christ. It represents {according to Elliott) 
“ those who lived and reigned with Christ to be 
men endowed with the spirit of the early Anti¬ 
pagan martyrs, now revived, as it were, to tes¬ 
tify for Christ: after which, at the end of the 
Beast’s and witnesses’ concurrent (!) Millennial 
reign, the second and glorious resurrectiou of the 
rest of the dead is to be fulfilled in the Jowb’ eon- 
version and restoration.” 

b. Futurist Theories . 

IV. The Pre-Millennial, This theory, as to its 
general features, is the most ancient. It was held 
by the primitive Fathers, and has been taught 
with various specifio modifications in all ages of 
the Church. Amongst its most prominent English 
speaking advocates, in modern times, are Mede, 
Caryll, Gill, Nocll, Elliott, the Biokersteths, the 
Bonars, Alford, Lord, etc. The elements are 
that—1. The Millennium is to begin in a glorious 
personal advent of Christ, immediately after the 
destruction of Antichrist: 2. The binding of Sa¬ 
tan is to be “an absolute restriction of the pow¬ 
ers of hell from tempting, deceiving, or in¬ 
juring mankind:” 8. The duration is to be one 
thousand years (literal or symbolical): 4. The 
resurrection is to be a literal resurrection of 
Saints of the preceding non (either ihe martyrs, 
or the specially faithful, or tne entire body): 5. 
The entire government of the earth is to be exer¬ 
cised by Christ and His risen and transformed 
Saints, the latter being hyyeloi (Mark xii. 25): 
6. Under this government, all false religion 
having been put down, the Jews and all nations 
having been converted to Christ, Jerusalem be¬ 
ing made the universal capital, righteousness, 
peace and external prosperity shall prevail 
throughout the earth: 7. At the close of thispe- 
riod, Satan having been loosed, there shall be 
a great apostasy, followed by (1) the destruction 
of the apostates, (2) the universal resurrection 
of the remaining dead of all dispensations, (8) 
the general judgment, (4) the consummation. 

The principal variation amongst those who 
hold this theory are as to—1. The continuance of 

• [The elder Turret in, P. Mastricbt, J. Marckins, Light- 
foot, Brightinan, and Usher, all teach that the Millennium it 
past. The continental Theologians suggest as possible eras 
of its beginning, without deciding which is correct, the In¬ 
carnation, the Oruolllxion, the Resurrection, the destruction 
of Jerusalem, the era of Constantine. Marckins thinks that 
it may have begun in increased measure at each one of these 
in succession. These Theologians seem to regard the bind- 
(au as a general weakening of the power of Satan. Lightfbot 
adopts the view that the origin is to be placed In the first 
proclamation of the gospel to the Gentiles by Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas, and that the binding refrrs, not to the power of Satan 
over the Church, but to his influence over the nations, lie 
writes: “ There is not a word here of the devil's binding that 
he should not disturb the Church, but of the devil's binding 
that he should not deceive the nations.” These all agree 
that the duration of the period was (or was about) one fchou- 
•and literal years.—B. R. 0.] 


Christ on earth ;—some holding that it is to bo 
only for the establishment of the Kingdom; 
others that it is to oontinue more or less unin¬ 
terruptedly throughout the whole period: 2. The 
duration , some holding that the thousand years 
are literal; others that they are symbolic: 3. The 
subjects of the resurrection ;—some holding that 
| they are all the saints; others that they are only 
I the martyrs; others still, that they are the spe¬ 
cially faithful, including the martyrs: 4. The re- 
lotion of the Jews to the other nations;—some con¬ 
tending that they are to occupy a position of supe¬ 
riority ; others denying or modifying this opinion. 

V. The Post-Millennial. This theory, which is 
the one most generally adopted by English speak¬ 
ing Protestant Theologians, was first fully deve¬ 
loped by Whitby.* Faber, Brown and Barnes 
have been amongst the most prominent of its 
advooates. The scheme as set forth by Whitby 
is os follows:— 

“LI believe that, after the flail of Antichrist, there shall 
be such a glorious state of the Church, by the conversion of 
the Jews to the Christian faith, as shall be to it life from As 
dead; that it shall then flourish In peace and plenty. la 
righteousness and holiness, and in a pious offspring; that then 
shall begin a glorious and undisturbed reiga of Christ ever 
both Jew and Gentile, to continue a thousand yean during 
the time of Satan's binding; and that, as John the Repast 
was Ellas, beoause he came in ihe tpirii amd power of Euis,— 
so shall this be the dhtrrik of martyr s, and of those who had 
not received the mar* of the Beak, because of their entire 
freedom from all doctrines and practices of the Antichristian 
Church, and because the spirit and purity of the times of tbs 
primitive martyrs shall return. And therefore— 

1. I agree with the patrons of the Millennium in this, that 
I believe Satan hath not yet been bound a thousand years, 
nor will he be so bound till the time of the calling of the 
Jews, and the time of 8t. John's Millennium. 

2. I agree with them in this, that the true MUIesntun 
will not begin till the fall of Antichrist; nor will thsJews 
be converted till that time, the idolatry of the Roman Church 
being one great obstacle of their conversion. 

3. I agree both with the modern and ancient Millenaries 
that then shall be great peace and plenty, and great mea¬ 
sures of knowledge and of righteousness in the whole Church 
of God. 

I therefore only differ from the ancient Millenaries in 
three things: 

1. In denying Christ's personal reign upon earth during 
this thoumnd yean; and in this both Dr. Burnet and Mr. 
Mede expressly have renounced their doctrtne.f 


* [Elliott write*: u Vitringa, however, who alludes to 
Whitby’s as a work Just published, makes brief citations from 
two earlier writers, Conrad of Mantua and Carolus Galtui, ss 
expressive of the same general view.”—K. R. C.] 

[Bush Jndlclonsly remarks on this declaration of Whitby: 
“This may be questioned. Tbeee writers have modified the 
creed of tbe ancients on this subject, without renouncing it,” 
The views of Mede, as expressed by himself, are as follow*: 
“ What the quality of this reign should be, which is so An¬ 
gularly differenced from the reign of Christ hitherto, is 
neither safe nor easy to determine, further than that it should 
bo the reign of our Saviour's victory over His s aw he, 
wherein Satan being bound up from deceiving the nadoas 
any more, till the time of His reign be fulfilled, tbe Chore* 
should consequently enjoy a most blissful peace and happy 
security from the heretical apostasies and calamitous sutfw- 
iugsof former times; but here (if any where) the known 
shipwrecks of those who have been too venturous should 
make us most wary and careful, that we admit nothing is to 
our imaginations which may cross or impeach any eathotie 
tenet of the Christian firith, as also to beware of gnus utd 
carnal conceits of Epicurean happiness misbeeeemiuc the 
spiritual purity of Saints. If we conceit any delights, 1st 
them be spiritual. Tbe presence of Christ In this Kingdom 
will no doubt be glorious and evident, yet I dare not so mart 
as imagine (which some ancients seem to have thought) tot 
it will be a visible converse on earth. Yet, we grant, He will 
appear and be visibly revealed from heaven; especially** 
tbe calling and gathering of His ancient people, for whom is 
the days of old He did so many wonders.” Mede before* 
that Christ would appear literally and gloriously for tbe es¬ 
tablishment of the Millennium, and that In a special seme 
He would reign throughout the period. In so believing, he 
held the essential elements of the prMulllennial hypothesis. 
-E.R.G] 
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1 Though I dare not absolutely deny what they all poel- 
tirely affirm, that the City of Jerusalem shall be then re¬ 
built, and the converted Jews shall return to it, because this 
probably may be col lected from those words of Christ, Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down HU the time of the Gentile* it come m, Luke 
xxL 24. and all the prophets aeem to declare the Jews shall 
then return to their own land, Jer. xxxt. 38-40; yet do I 
confld-mtly deny what Barnabas and others of them do con¬ 
tend for, eta; that the temple of Jerusalem shall be then 
bnilt again; for this is contrary not only to the plain decla¬ 
ration of St John, who saith, I taw no temple in thi* new Jeru¬ 
salem, Bee. xxi. *22, whence I infer there is to be no temple in 
any part of it; but to the whole design of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which is to show the dissolution of the temple-ser¬ 
vice, for the weakness and unprofitableness of it; that the 
Jewish tabernacle was only a figure of the true and the more 
perfect tabernacle which tike Lord pitched, and not man ; the Jew¬ 
ish sanctuary only a worldly sanctuary, a pattern, and a 
figure of the heavenly one into which Christ our High Priest is 
entered, Heb. viii. 2; ix. 2, 11, 23, 24. Now, snch a temple, 
such a sanctuary, and snch service, cannot be suitable to the 
most glorious and splendid times of the Christian Church; 
and therefore the Apostle saith, The Lord God omnipotent, and 
(he Lamb , shall be their Temple. 

3. I differ both from the ancient and the modern Millen¬ 
aries, as far as they assert that this shall be a reign of such 
Christians as have suffered nnder the heathen persecutors, or 
by the rage of Antichrist; making it only a reign of the con¬ 
verted Jews, and of the Gentiles then flowing in to them, and 
uniting into one Chnrch with them.** 

With the above presentation, post-raillena- 
rians, in the main, agree. The chief point of 
difference is as to the return of the Jews to their 
own land—some holding, with Whitby, that it is 
to take place; others, denying it. There are also 
differences as to—I. The nature of the Second 
Besurrectiou implied in xx. 6,—some, with Vit- 
ringa, identifying it*with the general resurrec¬ 
tion of vers. 12,18; others, as Whitby, Faber 
and Brown, explaining it as the uprising of An¬ 
tichristian principles in the confederacy of Gog 
and Magog: 2. The New Jerusalem,—some, with 
Whitby, regarding it as relating to the Millennial 
condition of the Church; others, as Brown and 
F&her, understanding by it the poet-millennial 
condition of blessedness and glory.—£. B. C.] 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ter. 17. One angel standing in the snn. 
— “In the sun , heoause from this stand-point, fit¬ 
ted, as it also was, to the glory of the Angel, he 
can best call to the birds, flying tv peoovpavfjpan 
(Ewald I., De Wette, Hengstenherg, Ehrard, 
Volkmar).” Duxstxrdixck. If this were the 
motive for the position of the Angel, he might 
much better have taken his stand in the moon. 
His position in the sun has an import relative at 
once to the Kingdom of God and to the Cosmos. 
The sun, as revelation, is the principle of the 
spirit-realm of this present life; the snn, as a 
celestial body, is the domain of this present Cosmos 
(see Sts. View; comp. Rev. i. 16; Matt. xxiv. 
29). Come, be gathered together.— See the 
citations above; corap. also Matt. xxiv. 28. Ac¬ 
cording to Diisterdieck, the slain Xoiirol of ver. 
21 are the whole mass of the inhabitants of the 
earth. But whenoe, then, would ooroe the mu¬ 
tineers at the end of the thousand years? The 
Eastern kings should also he distinguished 
from the ten kings. Gog and Magog have not 
yet joined the conflict. The hnnol are, mani¬ 
festly, the Antichristian host, from which the 
mass of earth’s inhabitants are still to be distin¬ 
guished. Unto the great supper of God. — 
Antithesis to the Marriage-Supper of the Lamb. 
At tiie former, all the flesh of the fleshly-minded 


becomes a prey to the birds; at the latter, be¬ 
lievers, as heirs of God, become heirs of all 
things. 

Ver. 18. That ye may eat.—The prospective 
oomplete destruction ofUhe hostile host is set 
forth in detail. 

Ver. 19. And I saw the wild-beast.—The 
war-making, on the part of the Beast, is entirely 
of this world; it is a march, a drawing up in order 
of battle, the combatants being provided, per¬ 
haps, with the most terrible material weapons. 
But, opposed to them, stands an army of God, par¬ 
tially and predominantly as a host of spirits. And 
yet more, the orpdrevpa of Christ stands con¬ 
trasted, in its perfect unity, with the internally 
confused and divided orpaTevpara of the Beast. 
The attempt at an external conflict is immediately 
frustrated. The prophetic chiaroscuro resting 
upon this doable array and battle cannot be 
brushed aside. It may only he gathered from 
the nature of the armies, that upon the side of 
Christ all the dynamio forces of spiritual huma¬ 
nity are concentrated, whilst upon the side of 
Antiohrist demonio excitement may summon to 
its aid all the contrivanoes of craft and vio¬ 
lence. 

Ver. 20. And the wild-beast was taken. 
—In what way, is reserved for the future to make 
known. Since there is no mention made of any 
preceding battle, a spiritual process of dissolution 
is pre-sapposed as taking place in the hostile 
army—especially a separation between the ring¬ 
leaders and the Antichristian host, mediated by 
Divine terrors. And with him the false 
prophet.—In the crisis of the disunion between 
Babylon and the Beast, the False Prophet has 
espoused the Bide of the Beast; a view which is 
prepared by the general description in oh. xiii. 
It is a result of a failure to distinguish between 
the general judgment-picture of chap. xiii. and 
the three subsequent pictures of judgment, when 
Ebrard seeks to distinguish between the pseudo¬ 
prophet “ in the sixth world-kingdom” and an 
analogous lying power in “the eighth world- 
power” (p. 607). 

Cast alive into the lake of the fire.—See 
chap. xx. 10, 14 and chap. xxi. 8. It is equally 
inoorrect to apprehend Gehenna or the lake of 
fire as a mere internal condition of the damned, 
as to apprehend it purely as a oosmioal region of 
punishment. A remark which is true concern¬ 
ing the Apocalyptic Heaven— via., that it has the 
import of a spiritual region as* well as a corre¬ 
sponding oosmical region—applies also, in anti¬ 
thesis to Heaven, in the first plaoe to Hades, in 
the seoond place to the Abyss, and in the third 
plaoe to Gehenna.# Hengstenherg advances a 
marvellous view. “The term alive , without bo¬ 
dily death (comp. ver. 21), confirms the idea 
that the Beast and the False Prophet are not hu¬ 
man individuals, hut purely ideal forms. A hu¬ 
man individual cannot enter hell alive.** Against 
which Ebrard: “ If the Beast and the lying Pro¬ 
phet be emblems of mere powers, we do not rightly 
know what the emblematio trait of being cast 
alive into the lake of fire can mean,” etc. “ In 
Rev. xx. 12 (comp. John v. 29) the wicked are 
raised from their graves and re-united to their 
bodies expressly to the intent that they may he 
able to endure the flames of eternal torment (oh. 
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xx. 15) in their bodily natures as well as in their 
spirits.” But, little congruity as there is be¬ 
tween purely ideal forms and the lake of fire and 
brimstone, there is as little necessity to make the 
possession of a body a preliminary condition of 
Gehenna suffering. When the lake of fire is oalled 
“the second death” (ohap. xx. 14), this fearful 
conception stretches, on the one hand, beyond 
ideal forms, and on the other, beyond a corpo¬ 
real suffering by fire. De Wette judiciously re¬ 
marks, in respeot of the distinctions between the 
punishment of the two Antichristian forms and 
the punishment of 8atan: “They are judged 
earlier than Satan—who, chap. xx. 8, is bound 
but for a thousand years—because their exist¬ 
ence and activity have attained their end, whilst, 
on the other hand, Satan, by virtue of the course 
of development of things, still has a root in the 
world and must again make his appearance.” 
De Wette has, moreover, not apprehended the 
term alive as corporeally as Hengstenberg most 
strangely takes it in express connection with 
ideal forms. That the Beast and the False Pro¬ 
phet may be apprehended as collective persona¬ 
lities, is not to be denied; but neither is it to be 
denied that they oonverge into symbolically sig¬ 
nificant units. In the statement that they were 
oast alive into the lake of fire , it is doubtless inti¬ 
mated that they could fall under the judgment 
of Gehenna whilst still on earth, “/ire and 
brimstone ,” remarks Hengstenberg, “as designa¬ 
tions of hell torments, have already appeared in 
ohap. xiv. 10,11. The lake of fire and brimstone 
is first mentioned here, and then again spoken 
of in chap. xx. 10, 14, 15; xxi. 8. As the fire 
and brimstone are suggestive of the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrha (comp, the remarks on 
ohap. xiv. 10), the inference is obvious that the 
Dead Sea is referred to as the earthly reflection 
of hell.” The term yekwa, he further observes, 
is found neither in the Apooalypse nor the Gos¬ 
pel of John, whilst the first three Gospels have 
it. Ebrard remarks, in opposition to this, that 
though the Dead Sea owed its origin to a rain 
of fire and brimstone, it does not burn with 
brimstone, but oonsists of brackish water. As 
it is as little possible to doubt the identity of the 
two terms, lake (or, to use a word whioh seems 
to us more applicable, pool) of fire and Gehenna , 
as it is to doubt the distinction between Gehenna 
and Sheol , our next task must be to inquire into 
the origin of (he idea of Gehenna. See Comm . 
on Matthew , p. 114 [Am. Ed.l; Mark, p. 90 [Am. 
Ed.]. If the Dead Sea were the foundation of this 
figurative principle of doctrine, distinct traces of 
the fact would necessarily be found in the Old 
Testament. Besides the fire of Gehinnom, we 
have, Isa. xxx. 88, a stream of brimstone , equally 
without reference to the Dead Sea. Comp, the 
article Tophkt in the Loxioons; also in Winer; 
see also Ps. xi. 6. The marshes and sloughs by 
the side of the river of salvation (Esek. xlvii. 11) 
have also, doubtless, contributed to the com¬ 
pleteness of the image. That the figure as a 
whole is an original idea of John's, as a pool of 
fire, is evidenced by the opposite figure of the 
crystal sea . Moreover, the Dead Sea oould not 
well have been employed as an image of hell, 
without giving rise to the idea that the people 
of Sodom fell under the judgment of damnation 


on the very occasion of their destruction—an 
idea whioh the Spirit of Scripture has avoided 
presenting. Comp. Matt. xi. 28; 1 Pet. iiL 19; 
see our Introduction, p. 84. [See the Excursus 
on Haj>bs, p. 864 sqq.—E. R. C.] 


Ver. 21. And the remnant. —The Antichris¬ 
tian host itself—not the whole remaining human 
race. They were slain — L «., according to 
Hengstenberg and Ebrard, they were not oast 
body and soul into the lake of fire, but they suf¬ 
fered only bodily death, whilst their souls went 
into Hades. “They are sent into hell,” observes 
Hengstenberg, “ only at the universal judgment 
(comp. chap. xx. 12-16), that is, if they do not 
in the meantime, whilst they are in the interme¬ 
diate state, attain unto salvation (1 Pet. iii. 19, 
20) as those who have oommitted only the sin 
against the Son of Man, and not that against the 
Holy Ghost.” It is questionable, however, whe¬ 
ther the slaying of the whole Antiohristian host 
should be apprehended literally or not They 
are slain with the sword of the One sitting 
upon the horse. —As this sword goeth forth 
out of His mouth, we should, apprehending 
the words literally, have to assume that they 
were all stricken down by the word of Christ, 
like Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v.). But if this 
were the case, it would be necessary that they 
should all have passed through the spiritual ex¬ 
periences of those two. This, however, is by 
no means supposable; on the contrary, great 
masses of them are seduced, infatuated, pitiable 
people—portions of them having even been im¬ 
pressed into the service of the Beast and the 
False Prophet; We therefore assume that they 
are slain in that they are, in a social respect, ren¬ 
dered absolutely null by that new order of things 
in the Millennial Kingdom which is instituted by 
the word of Christ, and, furthermore, that all 
those properties of theirs hat have become ut¬ 
terly valueless (their flesh) become subjects of a 
metamorphosis in order to their incorporation 
into the new order of things. According to 
Dii8terdieok, the slaying by the sword of Christ 
is but significant of a perfectly toil-less conflict 
[on the part of Christ], According to Ebrard, 
the sword slays them as the word of omnipo¬ 
tence. 

De Wette remarks on the entire section: “ This 
grand pioture of the downfall of Antichrist ianity 
has been much weakened by the historical exe- 
getes.” Grotius finds here depicted the abolish¬ 
ment of idolatry by the Christian emperors of 
Rome, and refers ver. 18 to the fall of Julian in 
the Persian war. The interpretation of Wetstein 
is the most petty and insignificant: “ Vespasiattm 
cum familia in Domitiano extinct a, uti prim famHia 
Csesarum .” Ulrich refers this judgment to the 
unnatural death of persecutors of the Christians. 
Herder: “The leaders of the insurrection, Si¬ 
mon, the son of Gorion, and John, met with the 
fate here depicted.” For additional particu¬ 
lars see Diisterdieck, p. 645. From amongst 
other items we quote the following: “Corn. 
&-Lapide cites authors who relate concerning 
Luther that he killed himself, and that his 
funeral was attended not only by a multitude 
of ravens, but also by devils that came tnm 
Holland.” . 
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Chap. xx. 1-5. 

The Millennial Kingdom. 

This section is by Diisterdieek assigned to the 
third judgment. Manifestly, however, the Mil¬ 
lennial Kingdom is the result of the second 
judgment. Apart from this, Diisterdieek has 
a remark which is well worthy of notice— viz.: 
that the order of succession of the individual 
acts of judgment is the reverse of that in which 
the Antichristian forms appear. Sequence of the 
manifestations of Antichristianity: Satan, the 
Beast with the False Prophet, the Woman. Se¬ 
quence of the judgments: The Woman, the Beast 
with the False Prophet, Satan himself. This 
antithetic parallelism must not, however, be 
reckoned amongst the organio relations of the 
Apocalypse, unless we behold the revelation of 
evil in the corruption of the Woman sketched in 
the features of the False Prophet; a view which 
does, indeed, pass muster, insomuch as the False 
Prophet in the form of a lamb seems to represent 
the Woman herself. 

Ver. 1 . I saw an angel descending out of, 
etc. —Opposed to the spirit-form of Satan there 
must be a spirit-form from Heaven, just as Christ, 
the God-man, stood opposed to Antichrist, the 
Beast. This spirit-form of the Angel has been 
most diversely interpreted (as Christ; the Holy 
Ghost; the Apostolate; Constantine the Great; 
Calixtus II.; Innocent III.; see De Wette, p. 
188). As the fallen angel or star of remorse 
([ Verzweiflungebusse] chap, ix.) opens the pit of 
the abyss, so it is the Angel of consummate evan- 
gelio peace, the Angel of the developed bliss of 
justification, of blessedness in the Parousia of 
Christ, who, descending from Heaven, can cast 
Satan into the abyss, because he has destroyed 
all his points of appliance in humanity, with the 
exception of the one consisting of the suppressed 
rancor of mob-nature, which finally breaks out 
in Gog and Magog. We have here, therefore, an 
angelic form representative of the polemical vic¬ 
torious operation of the peace of Christ—a Mi- 
chaelio form. This is evident from the further 
fact that he has the key of the abyss.— In 
accordance with chap. i. 18, Christ has the key 
of death and the realm of the dead [Hades]. We 
have already seen that the abyss forms the deep¬ 
est border-region of the realm of the dead; it is 
contiguous to Gehenna, which latter is not ready 
for the reception of its guests until the time of 
the universal judgment. Consequently, Christ 
possesses the key to the abyss likewise, and 
hence it is evident that the Angel is significant 
of a fundamental form of the operation of Christ. 
And a great chain. —The conorete means of 
fettering Satan—and that, completely, and for a 
very long time. This is the power of the Spirit 
of grace and truth, making the genius of malice 
and falsehood powerless to ityure for a whole 
mon. The key to the pit of the abyss (chap. ix. 
1) must not be confounded with the key to the 
abyss simply. Nothing is more erroneous than, 
with Ewald, to identify the fallen star (chap. ix. 
lsqq.) with this Angel. We translate in his 
hand, instead of on his hand (M), for it is not 
good German to say, a chain on hie hand* As a 

* [In the lax t of the translation, the form of the Greek 


matter of course, the chain is not all contained 
within the closed hand. 

Ver. 2. And he laid hold on the dragon. 
—Great and irresistible turn of sentiments in the 
spirit-world, concretely expressed—the more so 
since the consummate spiritual operations like¬ 
wise become real dynamic operations. That [or 
The] ancient serpent. —See Syn. View. Comp, 
chap. xii. 9. And bound him a thousand 
years. —The thousand years are a symbolio 
number, denoting the aeon of transition. The 
millennial binding of Satan is the preliminary 
condition of the Millennial Kingdom. Those 
who deny the demonic origin of sin, deriving sin 
exclusively from the sensual or material nature 
of man, here meet with a mighty contradiction 
to their theory. But, on the other hand, those 
who refer all evil to Satan cannot explain the 
loosing of the latter. 

Ver. 8. And cast him into the abyss.— 
Chap. lx. 1; xi. 7; xvii. 8. A more general idea 
is presented in 2 Pet. ii. 4, where it is declared 
that the fallen angels have been oast down to 
Tartarus, in chains of darkness, held fast or pre¬ 
served unto judgment. For, first, Tartarus is a 
more general term for the whole sub-terrestrial 
region; secondly, the term raprapovv is indicative 
of a hurling away with a constant tendency toward 
Tartarus; thirdly, the bonds of darkness are 
those self-perplexings, self-enchainings of evil 
which impel toward Tartarus; fourthly, the 
judgment is in prospective here only as a certain 
future. The various statements oonoerning the 
abode of the Devil and bad spirits may readily, 
if pressed as to the letter of the Scripture, be in¬ 
volved in contradictions, as has been evidenced 
by Strauss, for instance (see the author’s Pott- 
tive Dogmatik , p. 572). But as we must needs 
distinguish between the dwelling-places and 
spheres of operation of spirits, so likewise is it 
necessary to distinguish between the different 
stages of their history. The abyss may indeed 
be regarded as the proper dwelling-place of Sa¬ 
tan and the fallen angels, inasmuch as it, as the 
specific region of God-estranged rancor and 
grief, or despair, denotes the transition from the 
realm of the dead to hell, or from the sadness of 
death to damnation. The realm of the dead is 
only more tormented through the operations 
of demons than the human world (brooks [E. V.: 
floods] of Belial [Ps. xviii. 4]); but hell is pre¬ 
pared for the Devil and his angels as the region 
of final punitive suffering (Matt. xxv. 41). But 
as Satan is not at home with himself, neither does 
he stay at home (Jude 6); by nature he is ex¬ 
cursive and rambling (Job ii. 2), given to ap¬ 
pearing and disappearing, fond of roving about 
(hence Azazel)—i. modes of existence and 
spheres of operation are to be distinguished 
especially here. In this relation. Scripture 
distinguishes Heaven as the pure domain of 
spirits (Job i. and ii.; Rev. xii.; Luke x. 18); 
earth, especially the atmospheric sphere, as the 
sphere of sympathetic and antipathetic world- 
moods,—and in reference to this sphere of opera¬ 
tion, it distinguishes the forms of the serpent , 
or hypocritical craft (Matt. iv.; 2 Cor. xi. 14), 


( m ttjv vtipa axrro v upon Us hand) Is preserved. The Idea 
seems to be that the rhaio was. Dot held to the hand, hot 
looped over It.—E. R. G.J 
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and the roaring lion of terroristic might (1 Pet. 
T. 8; Rev. xiii.). The import of the judgment 
upon Antichrist is that Satan is cast entirely 
oat of the sphere of earth for a thousand years, 
and shut up in his true home, the abyss. 

Shat and aealed over him. —Expres¬ 
sive of the inviolable Divine determination, 
manifest in the equally unshakable Divine ope¬ 
ration. Likewise an antitype of the impotent 
sealing of Christ’s grave on the part of hell and 
the world.—After these he mast be loosed. 
—This also is a Divine decree—a decree, how¬ 
ever, conditioned by the ethical design of causing 
the remnants of evil, of heathenism, in the 
sphere of Christ’s Kingdom, to appear, and 
thereby destroying them.— A little time.— 
Little from the stand-point of triumphant faith. 
Bee ch. xvii. 10. 

Vers. 4, 6. Fundamental Traits of the Millennial 
Kingdom. 

And I saw thrones. —According to DElster- 
dieck, the tipbvoi “do not come under considera¬ 
tion as kings’ thrones (Eichhorn, Ziillig), but 
only as judges’ seats (Heinrich, Ewald, De Wette, 
Hengstenberg, etc.), as is shown (he declares) 
by the prefigurement of Daniel vii. 9,* 22, and 
the Kptga, expressly mentioned in our passage 
also. But what then is the foroe of the words: 
They shall be -priests of Ood and of Christ , and 
shall reign with Him [ver. 6] T Christ Himself 
also is amongst the sitters on the thrones as 
their centre. Moreover, the splpa can be under¬ 
stood only in the Old Testament sense, as signi¬ 
ficant of a princely judicial rule, since the spe¬ 
cial judgment upon the Antichristian world has 
been previously executed. It is highly charac¬ 
teristic that the thrones constitute the foreground 
of the picture. They are significant of the 
beginning of the Church Triumphant in this 
world—the visible appearance of the Kingdom 
of God. Distinct as is the presentment of the 
thrones themselves, of their occupants it is 
indefinitely said: and they eat down [seat¬ 
ed themselves] upon them. Who are meant 
by theyt According to Beza, Eichhorn, Ebrard. 
et al. f the martyrs mentioned further on; this 
view is opposed by De Wette and Diisterdieck. 
The context also is against it. First, John saw 
the thrones and those who seated themselves 
upon them, ana then the beheaded ones who 
revived and reigned with Christ. We must not 
forget, however, that Christ has not oome alone 
from Heaven, but that no was accompanied by 
a chosen army Teh. xix. 14). Without doubt, 
the occupants of the thrones are those who form 
the peculiar escort of the Lamb (ch. xiv. 4); 
who even in this world, as sealed ones, consti¬ 
tuted the kernel of the Church of God (ch. vii.), 
the proper centre of which is formed by 
God’s men of revelation [#. e. God’s revealers], 
particularly the Apostles (ch. xxi. 14). In con¬ 
sidering their position toward Christ, however, 
something more than mere martyr faithfulness 
or even mere historic dignity as Prophets qr 
Apostles comes in view—namely, the endowment 
and destination of the Father, the special elect¬ 
ness lying at the base of the special glory. 

* [The E. V. has here (Dan. vii. 9) “till the thrones 
were cad down the Germ, has “ bit dam Sl&kle gmetst wmr- 
dsn,”—until seats (or thrones) were mL —To.] 


These mysterious co-regents of Christ (comp, 
also Matt. v. 9) have been very variously inter¬ 
preted (God and Christ; the Angels; the Apos¬ 
tles; the Martyrs; the saints, Dan. vii. 22; the 
twenty-four Elders [De Wette and Diisterdieck]; 
Hengstenberg, “the twelve Apostles and the 
twelve Patriarchs”). Here, however, ws 
have no longer to do with forms that are par¬ 
tially typical [the Elders]; we will simply say: 
those who in a special sense have been inwardly 
endowed as joint-heirs with Christ, seated them¬ 
selves upon the thrones. 

And judgment was given unto them.— 
This Kpifia cannot possibly refer to vers. 1-3 and 
ch. xix. 20, 21, as Ebrard maintains, since in 
those passages the sentence of judgment was 
decided by war, and the execution of judgment 
was a very brief process. We should hardly 
expect that Antiohrist or Satan himself would 
have to be sentenced through a trial by jury. 

The judgment may be regarded primarily as 
a two-fold decision—a decision concerning those 
who are still living (who were not in the Anti¬ 
christian army), as to whether their lives shall 
be preserved throughout the thousand years; 
and a decision concerning those who were 
beheaded, as to how far they are worthy of 
being-called to the first resurrection. Neverthe¬ 
less, the antithesis of life and death is now, in 
a high degree, dynamically, psychically and 
ethically modified (see Is. Ixv. 20), L e. dying 
and reviving are effects which proceed from 
within. In general, however, the entire eon is 
to be conceived of as an seon of separations and 
eliminations in an ethical and a cosmical sen«e, 
separations and eliminations such as are neces¬ 
sary to make manifest and to oomplete the ideal 
regulations of life. Of judgments of damnation 
between the judgment upon Antichrist and the 
judgment upon Satan, there can be no question; 
the reference can be only to a critical govern¬ 
ment and management, preparatory to the final 
consummation. The whole seon is a crisis which 
occasions the visible appearance of the Heaven 
on earth; the whole seon is the great Last Day. 
We may even conoeive of the mutiny which 
finally breaks out as a result of these separa¬ 
tions, for a sort of protest on the part of the 
wicked was hinted at by Christ in His Eschato¬ 
logical Discourse (Matt. xxv. 44), and the most 
essential element of the curse in hell is the con¬ 
tinuance of revolt, the gnashing of teeth. To 
the degree in which this can decrease, torment 
can approach indifference. Opinions concern¬ 
ing this judgment are marvellously at variance. 

According to Augustine, the reference is to a 
judgment upon the old earth: Sedes Prstposilo- 
rum et ipsi Prsepositi intelligendi sunt , per quot 
ecclesia gubematur. According to Hoe, on the 
other hand, the judgment relates to Heaven 
itself, as a theological disclosure as to the late 
of the souls of the martyrs and others in Hea¬ 
ven, during the thousand years. According to 
Piscat., De Wette, et al, “the probable idea is 
that the judgment now held has to decide as to 
who are worthy to have part in the first resur¬ 
rection and the Millennial Kingdom.” 

And (I saw) the aools of them, etc.—Two 
main points modify the entire picture: a. The 
thrones; b . The souls of the martyrs. As these 
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were cut off from the most lively life by a vio¬ 
lent death, they abode nearer to life than other 
dead persons; their more intimate oommunion 
with Christ produced the resurrection principle 
within them; and as men upon whom the ban 
of the world pre-eminently fell, they must be 
pre-eminently honored in the Kingdom of God 
\aU die vorzugsweise Gedchtetcn mussen sie die vor- 
mgsweise Qeachteten dee Reiches Gotlee sein\. As 
beheaded, they also accompany Christ from the 
other world, and though it cannot be said that 
their category precisely coincides with that of 
the occupants of the thrones, neither can it be 
affirmed that they may not be amongst those 
enthroned ones. The Seer distinguishes three 
categories of the participants in the first resur¬ 
rection, or those “that are Christ’s in His Pa- 
rousia” (1 Cor. xv. 23). First, the sitters on 
the thrones; secondly, the martyrs generally, 
who were beheaded for Christ’s sake; thirdly, 
all the faithful of the last time, who have wor¬ 
shipped neither the Beast nor his image, nor 
have assumed his mark. These are the macrobii 
of the last time, who sleep not, but are changed 
(l Cor. xv. 61, 62; 2 Cor. v. 4, 6; 1 Thess. iv. 
17). Over and above these, as a fourth cate¬ 
gory, are the remnants of the old humanity that 
have not belonged to the Antichristian army; 
the inhabitants of the domain of Gog and Magog, 
who find-themselves only in the periphery of the 
renewing crisis. It was perhaps on account of 
the third class that the Seer employed the term 
l&oav. But even if this is, with reason, made 
emphatic: they revived—lived again (=aveCr/oav, 
Be Wette), it does not prove that wo should 
regard the last [third] class (consisting of those 
who are alive at the time of Christ’s appearing), 
with Dusterd., et al. t as having likewise died 
in the mean time. The expression, [ver. 6] 
but the rest of the dead, finds its antithesis 
in the martyrs; and the transformation, as well as 
the awakening, shall lead to the first resurrection. 

Ver. 6. The rest of the dead, etc. —That is, 
those not pre-eminently animated by the princi¬ 
ple of the life of Christ, not led toward the first 
resurrection (Rom. viii. 17 sqq.; Eph. i. 19; 
Phil. iii. 11), and therefore a whole mon deeper 
under the power of death. 

This is the first resurrection. —With these 
words the Seer constitutes that entire resurrec¬ 
tion-process which begins with the Parousia of 
Christ, a distinct dogmatical conception. We 
have already discussed the gloriousness and 
naturalness of this conception. The manifold 
evasions of thU idea, this Christian hope, seem 
like a general horror —not, however, a horror 
vam, but a horror vitse et epiritue . 

In regard to the thousand years, the num¬ 
ber, as has already been observed, is symbolical, 
like all other apocalyptic numbers; it denotes 
an soon, and is specifically the transition-soon 
between this present world and the world to 
come. “The Jews indicate the duration of 
the Messianic Kingdom by different numbers; 
according to R. Elieser, however, the days of 
the Messiah amount to a thousand years; this 
opinion is based upon the statement, Is. lxiii. 4, 
‘the day of vengeance was in my mind’ [E. V. 
is in mine heart], and the further declaration, 
Ps. xc. 4, * a thousand years in Thy sight are as 


yesterday,’ etc. The weightier reason of the 
Ep . Bamab. c. xv. might be added to this, that 
as God created the world in six days and rested 
on the seventh day, so in six thousand years all 
things would be consummated and in the last 
chiliad a great world-Sabbath would be cele¬ 
brated.” (Da Wbtte.) 

The slavish dread of Chiliasm felt by the Old 
Catholic Church and the mediaeval Theology, 
amounting to an avoidance of the misunderstood 
Apocalypse itself and a dread of the historical 
sense of its text, whilst the Old Catholic Church 
and mediaeval Theology were themselves sunk 
deep in material Chiliasm, has found expression 
in the most diverse interpretations, from Augus¬ 
tine down to Hengstenberg; there is a maxi¬ 
mum of excuse for the beginning of the series, 
but scarcely a minimum for the end of it. On 
the course of the exegeses see pp. 63 sqq. Like¬ 
wise Diisterdieck, pp. 654 sqq. In this exegetical 
party, the elder Lutheran Theology continues 
most involved in the toils of medimval tradition. 
The slavish Theology of the letter has found a 
support in the view of John Gerhard in particu¬ 
lar (Dusterd., p. 656). The Apocalypse, Ger¬ 
hard declares, is a deutero-canonical book—the 
Kingdom of Christ will never on earth, not even 
at the end of the days, be one of external so¬ 
vereignty (a sentiment dictated, doubtless, by a 
misunderstanding of Article XVII. of the Augs¬ 
burg Confession)—all the dead are to arise in 
one day—there is to be but one general resur¬ 
rection of the dead at the Parousia of the Lord. 
Accordingly, it is further stated, the beginning of 
the Millennial Kingdom probably falls in the 
time of Constantine—Gog and Magog are to be 
regarded as significant of the Turks. A parti¬ 
ality for this prejudiced tradition can in general 
be regarded only as the sad fruit of partyism. 
In regard to the view of Hengstenberg in parti¬ 
cular, we refer primarily to the notioes of Apo¬ 
calyptic Literature, pp. 69 sq., 71.* The start¬ 
ing point of Hengstenberg’s view is by Rinck 
(Die Zeichen der letzten Zeit % p. 833) declared to 
be the assumption that the Beast can be under¬ 
stood only as the Pagan, not as the Christian, 
State. This assumption is a proof that Ileng- 
stenberg had no just conception of the idea of 
Antichristianity—which cannot possibly be a 
product of pure heathenism]-—and no idea of the 
fall of an external State or Church. And yet 
according to the same commentator, Satan him¬ 
self is at last to break forth—-or rather has bro¬ 
ken forth— immediately , (in a worse mode, there¬ 
fore, than in the form of the Beast) in the midst 
of Christendom. 


* On Kranseold (Do* Ums m djdhrige Reich) see Diisterdieck, 
p. 658. Luthardt, In bis work entitled,!)* Of mb. Joh\ re- 
cognises the fnturity of the Millennial kingdom. Gran, on 
the other hand, in his leotnre on tbs Contents and Import 
of the Revelation of John (in Zur Einfukrvmg in da* Schrift- 
tkum N. T.), deals in generalities previous to ch. xx. 

f Hengstenberg. it is manifest, has entirely lost the Idea 
of Antichristianity by his Eschatology. If Antichristianity 
is summed np in the Beast, it is also abolished in company 
with the Beast. Consequently, there can no longer be any 
Antichristianity. And therefore, according to H^ngston- 
berg, the final outbreak of Satan results in a new heathen¬ 
ism in the original sense of the term. But the world can not 
fall back into pure heathenism at tbe end of the days; An- 
tlchristianity can be formed only from elements of decom¬ 
posed Christianity—Christianity that is converted into 
mighty lies (2 These, il.). 
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Many arguments employed by Hengstenberg 
in his article entitled, ‘‘The so-called Millennial 
Kingdom,” to be found in the second volume of 
his commentary, have a very ad hommem sound ; 
for instance, the argument from the inscription 
on the dome of the royal castle. We are justi¬ 
fied in assuming that Hengstenberg was more 
concerned for the credit of Christian Rome 
than for the credit of the Christian State 
([which appears not merely in German, but also 
in French, Romance, and Slavonic formal, in 
declaring that the Woman also shoula be 
apprehended exclusively as Pagan Rome. 
Furthermore, the text of the Apocalypse 
constantly suffers violence at the hands of 
Hengstenberg. The chaining of Satan (ch. xx. 
1-8) ill admits of an assignment to the Middle 
Ages—hence he explains: “Satan is able to en¬ 
snare individual souls during this time, but not 
the nations as a whole.” As if the individual 
souls of many princes and popes had not had a 
highly decisive influence in the working of their 
political and hierarchical systems—Machiavel- 
lism, the Inquisition, Dragonnades and the like. 
Again, the first resurrection, according to the 
same expositor, can not be apprehended as a 
bodily resurrection; it merely denotes the 
translation of the souls spoken of into that glo¬ 
rious intermediate condition in the other world, 
where they lived and reigned with Christ. 
*E Zyoav, ho affirms, is not equivalent to hvt^rjoav. 
But, manifestly, this coming to lift is distinct 
from the blessed living-on in the other world 
(chs. vii. and xiv.), and prominence is given to 
it as antithetic to the condition of the dead who 
did not become alive again during the thousand 
years. Hengstenberg arrived at a much wished- 
for result by dating the thousand years from 
Charlemagne; the loosing of Satan might thus 
be assigned to the time of the French Revolu¬ 
tion and the movements connected therewith 
(see Hengst. ii., pp. 367 and 375 sqq. [Ger.]). A 
scries of kindred and opposite constructions of 
the Millennial Kingdom see noted in De Wette, 
p. 189; Diisterd., p. 656. 

According to Diisterdieck (pp. 654 sqq.), the 
unbiased determination of the exegetioal result 
of the text, and the theological estimate of it, 
based upon the analogy of Scripture, are two 
different things. The Millennial Kingdom falls, 
according to him also, in the time immediately 
preceding the universal judgment—but he seems 
to be unable to reconcile the developed Apooa- 
lyptio Eschatology with the less developed Es¬ 
chatology of the other Scriptures of the New 
Testament. If, however, the one day of the re¬ 
surrection be regarded as a literal day, rather 
than as the symbolical term for a period; if one 
general resurrection of all the dead, in one day, 
as an immediate wonder of omnipotence, be re¬ 
garded as more credible than the profound, or¬ 
ganically modified idea of the gradational and 
henoe double resurrection; and if a sudden 
annihilation of all evil at once be considered 
more probable than the abolition of it by a suc¬ 
cession of judgments;—the same method of in¬ 
terpretation should, if consistency be at all re¬ 
garded, be employed in the case of the other 
portions of Holy Writ, though this would involve 
a reduction of the living Scripture either to the 


orthodoxy of the Seventeenth, or the rational¬ 
ism of the Eighteenth Century—or a taking up 
with a oompound of positive elements and ideal 
descriptions. 

[hots oh thb first resurrection.] 

By the American Editor . 

[The writer believes that he cannot better be¬ 
gin this note than by the presentation of the 
views of two distinguished writers on the sub¬ 
ject,—the one advocating the doctrine of a lite¬ 
ral resurrection, the other defending the so- 
called spiritual view. 

Alford, on xx. 4, 5, thus comments: 

“ It will have been long ago anticipated by the reader* at 
this Commentary, that I cannot consent to distort words 
from their plain sense and chronological place in the pro¬ 
phecy, on acconnt of any considerations of difficulty, or auy 
risk of abnses which the doctrine of the Millennium may 
bring with it. Those who lived next to the Apoctlea, and 
the whole Chnrch for 300 yean, understood them ia the 
plain literal sense; and it is a strange sight in these days to 
see expositors who are amongst the first in reverence of 
antiquity, complacently casting aside the most cogent in¬ 
stance of consensus which primitive antiquity presents. As 
regards the text itself, no legitimate treatment of it will ex¬ 
tort what is known as the spiritual interpretation aow In 
fashion. If in a passage where tiro rcmtrrtciumt are men¬ 
tioned, where certain e^rfaav at the first, and the rest 

of the vtnpol i£rfaa.v only at the end of a specified period 
after that first,—if in such a passage the first rem sme eti tm may 
be understood to mean spiritual rising with Christ, whib 
the second means literal rising from the grave; then there is 
an end of all significance in language, and Scripture is wiped 
ont as a definite testimony to anything. If the first reti¬ 
red: on is spiritual then so Is the second, which I snppm 
none will be hardy enough to maintain ;♦ bat if the second is 
literal, then so is the first, which in common with the who!# 
primitive Church and many of the best modern expositors, I 
do maintain, and receive as an article of faith and hope." 

Brown, whose work ou the Seoond Advent is, 
confessedly, one of the ablest that has ever been 
published on his side of the question, devotes an 
entire chapter to the discussion of the Millennial 
Resurrection. It is of course impossible to re¬ 
produce the entire argument. The following. 


♦(Whitby, Faber and Brown, all distinguish between tbs 
second resurrection Implied, ver. 6, in the words (fe rest ef 
the dead, etc., and the general resurrection brought to view in 
v rs. 12,13. WhiUt they admit that this general resurrec¬ 
tion is literal, they contend that both the first and iiwi 
millennial resurrections are spiritual,—the former signifying 
a resuscitation of the martyr spirit at the beginning of tbs 
thousand yean: the latter, the re-vivification of thespirit 
of evil in tne hosts of Gog and Magog. 

Barnes agrees with them commentators save in the lmt 
particular. He understands, however, by the real of the dead 
the ordinartU/ pious. He writes: u Bnt the met of (he dead Is 
contradistinction from the beheaded martyrs, and from 
those who had kept themselves pare in the timee of greet 
temptation. The phrase 4 rest of the dead ’ here would mo* 
naturally refer to the same general dam which was before 
mentioned—tbe pious dead. The meaning is, that the mar¬ 
tyrs would be honored as if they were raised up and the 
others not; that is, that special respect would be shewn to 
their principles, their memory, and their character. In 
other words, special honor would be shown to a spirit cfemi- 
nent piety daring that period, above tbe oostmoa and or rfto srp 
piety which has been manifested in the church. The 4 rest 
of the dead *—the pious dead—would indeed be raised up and 
rewarded, but they would occupy comparatively humble 
places, as if they did not partake in the exalted trinn^h* 
when the world should be subdued to the Saviour. Their 
places in honor, in rank, and In reward, would be bewaaik 
that of thoee who in fiery times bad maintained unshaken 
fidelity to the cause of truth. % Lived net On the word 
lived we Notes on ver. 4. That is, they lived not darter 
that period In the peculiar sense in which ft is said (ver. 
that the eminent saints and martyrs lived. They did not 
come into remembrance; their principles were not what 
then characterized the church; they did not see, a* ths mar¬ 
tyrs did, their principles and mode of life in the ascendency, 
and consequently they had not the augmented happiness 
and honor which the more eminent saints and martyrs had." 
—E. B. C.] 
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however, is preseated as a perfectly fair synop¬ 
sis thereof: 

“If the question then he, Was this celebratedpottage (Rev. 
tt- 4-6) designed to annouuce A literal and general re 
surrection or THE Saints? The following appear to me to 
be strong 

PRESUMPTIONS AGAINST IT. 

1. It is very strange that the resurrection of the righteous 
a tboustnd years before the wicked, if it be a repealed truth, 
should be directly and explicitly announced in one passage 
only. 

2. If this was to be the chosen place for announcing such 
a prior resurrection, it is «nrely r**a«onable to expert that a 
deer and unambiguous revelation of it would be made. (Such a 
revelation he denies was made in the passage.) 

3. If a resurrection of the righteous in general —as distin¬ 
guished from the wicked—be the true sense of this prophecy, 
the description is very unlike the thing to be described. It 
is not in the least like anv other description of that event in 
the New Testament. Every other description of the resur¬ 
rection and (dory of the saints as such is catholic in its char¬ 
acter, while this Is limited. 

NIN1 INTERNAL EVIDENCES THAT THE MILLENNIAL RESURREC¬ 
TION IS NOT LITERAL BUT FIGURATIVE.* 

1. If the first resurrection mean rising from the grave in 
immortal and glorified bodies, we do not need the assurance 
that on such the second dt'ith hath no pouter (v. 6), or in other 
words, that they shall not perish everlasting r y. Can it be be¬ 
lieved that the Holy Spirit means nothing more than such 
s truism? But suppose that the first roan reaction signifies a 
tiorious condition of mortal men, and the promise becomes 
In'elHgible. 

2. There are bat two alternatives In the prophecy— 
either to ‘have part in the first resurrection,* or to be under 
the * power of the sec md death.* Into which of these classes 
are we to pnt the myriads of men who are to people the 
earth, in Huh and blood during the millennium ? 

3. The express mention of how long this ‘life and reign 
with Christ * will last, vis.: a thousand years. If meant to in¬ 
form ns what a long period otearth’y prosperity the Church is 
yet destined to enjoy, Is Intelligible and cheering. But to 
■ay that the risen and gloried Churrh is to live and reign 
with Christ for a period of a thousand years, is totally unlike 
the language of Scripture In every other pi ice. 

4. By mak'ng the party that 4 live and r ign with Christ a 
thousand y ars* to tie the entire Church of God risen from 
their graves, we are forced to do violence to the whole sub¬ 
sequent context. Thus—(1) The rest of the dead must be ex¬ 
pected to live again in the same bodily sense * when the thou¬ 
sand yearsye finished,* But we read of no bodily resnrrec- 
tion at all on the expiling of this period. Satan shall then 
be loosed oat of prison, and when we consider the work he 
has to do, the little season of his deceiving the nations can 
hardlv be overstretched bv extending it to a century or so. 
This first millennial period is to be filled up with something 
else than bodily resurrections. It will indeed bo employed 
in the raising of a wicked party. We read <5f no bodi'y resur¬ 
rection until after its expiration: (2) None but the wicked 
would remain to be judged in the last judgment, which is 
iurousistent with the Implication of the opening of the Book 
of Life (v. 12). 

&. (This argument Is given in the language of Gipps, sub¬ 
stantially as follows): The opening of the Book of Life (v. 
12) signifies the manifestation of those who are written in it. 
It Is inconceivable that this manifestation can take place 
om moment before what is called the opening of the Book 
of Life. Bat the manifestation of the Sons of God will take 
place at their (bodily) resurrection, Rom. viii. 19, 23. Their 
bodily resurrection, therefore, will not take place until the 
general resurrection of v. 12. 

6. (Al*o in the language of Gtpps): The nmirelon of any 
declaration as to the sen, death and the grave, giving up the dead 
st the first resurrection, and the making such a declaration 
respecting * the dead * in ver. 13, convinces me that ‘the first 
resurrection * is not that of the £a*nts, and also that the 
d«»d ’ in vers. 12,13, include all mankind, both the saints and 
the nngodlv. In every other part of the Word of God the 
information given concerning the resurrection of the saints 
Is not only much more frequent, but also much more ex- 


• fB rown thus disposes of a common objection (first urged 
by W hitby) to the literal view: “It Is frequently urged tbat 
because ‘souls' (^rvvai) were seen in this vision, and no 
mention Is made of bodies. It cannot be a bodllv resurrection 
that is meant. But this is to mistake what the Apostle saw In 
the vision. He did not see a re s u rr ection of souls. He saw 
‘thesouls of them that were slain;* that is, he had a vision 
of the martyrs themselves in the state of the dead —after they 
Mere slain, and Just before their resurrection. Then he saw 
them rise: ‘Tney lived*—not tbelr tools, bat themselves.**— 
a B. C.J 


plicit, than concerning the resurrection of the ungodly. I 
feel convinced, therefore, that in this portion of the Scrip¬ 
ture, if it were Intended O foretell a resurrection of tbe saints 
distinct from that of the nngodly, much more explicit Infor¬ 
mation would be given concerning the former than concern¬ 
ing the latter. 

7. The clause ‘ This is the first resurrection * (ver. 6), which 
is thought to prove it literal, seems to me, if It prove any¬ 
thing, to prove the reverse. It is reasonable—say the pre- 
millennialists—to suppose that if the second or last resur¬ 
rection be literal, the first will be so also—differing from the 
second only in time. Unfortunately fur this way of reason¬ 
ing, what is said in the vere^ immediately following contra¬ 
dicts it: * Blessed and ho'y is he th *t hath part in the first 
resurrection; on such the second death hath no power * (ver. 
6). Here ‘ the first resurrection * and 4 the second death ’ are 
intentionally brought together and contrasted. Is the first 
death, then, of the same nature with the second t Does one 
merely precede the other? No: the first dreth is that of the 
body, the second that of both body and soul; the first death 
Is common to the righteous and the wicked, the second Is 
the everlasting portion of the wicked and of them alone. To 
suffer the first death for Christ is made the ground (not, of 
coarse, the meritorioas ground) of exemption from the power 
of the second death (see ch il. 10.11). Now os exemption 
from the power of the second death is here mAde to rest upon 
a certain character , namely, fidelity to Christ even to death, 
and in oar millennial chapter t xemption from the power of 
the same second death is made to rest npon participation in 
the first resurrection, is it not reasonable to conclude that this 
‘first resurrection* is meant to signify a certain character 
the present life, and not the possession of bodi'y resurrection 
and g'oryf ... To my mind th ! s view of the first resurrec¬ 
tion is pnt beyond doubt by the following words: * Blessed 
and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection.’ I 
cannot see what Important information is conveyed by these 
words if * the first resurrection ’ me*n a restoration to bodily 
life. To tell ns that stints risen from the dead, and reigning 
In glorified bonieg with Christ, are holy, seems to mo to be 
very nnMkn tho language of Scripture every where else, and 
very superfluous. 

8. It is n fatal objection to the literal sense of this pro¬ 
phecy, as announcing the bodily resurrection of all dead, 
and the change of all living saints, that it is exclusively a 
martyr-scene —the prophet b holding simply a resurrection of 
the slain, wh-reas this very circumstance eminently favors 
the figurative sense. The literal sense is utter'y inadequate 
to express the resurrection of the whole Church of God bodtly 
from the grave; the figurative sense is in consonance with 
the figurative language of Scripture (c »mp. Rev. xi. 11; Ezck. 
xxxvii. 12-14; Hos. vl. 2; Isa. xxvi. 19,14), with that of the 
best writers in every language and age, and expresses a con¬ 
ception worthy of the Spirit of Go J to dictate. 

9. The literal sense offers no consistent explanation of the 
* judgment that was given unto* the slain martyrs. This 
judgment was clearly that referred to in ch. vi. 9-11.* If this 
be correct, of course the slain and those who sine them, must be 
taken in tho same sense. If the judgment is t» be given to 
the martyrs personally at the millennum, their blood must 
also be personally avenged on there that dwell on the ea'th. 
If the martyrs are to rise bodily from their graves in order 
that judgmont may be personally given to them, then their 
persecutors mast be raised that vengeance may be rendered 
to them.’* 

The writer adopts the view of this celebrated pas¬ 
sage that isadvocated by Alford—the view that has 
been held in the Church from the earliest ages. 
It seems to be undeniable tbat this is the view 
that results from the normal interpretation of the 
passage,—a view that should not be set aside but 
for most cogent reasons. Whilst it \s admitted 
that there is muoh apparent force in many of the 
considerations urged by Brown, it is submitted 
that they are not of sufficient force to overthrow 
the normal interpretation. 

In oontinuance it should be remarked tbat tbe 
normal interpretation is in line with, and gives 
special and beautiful significance to, many other¬ 
wise inexplicable declarations in tbe word of 
God. An anonymous writer in a work entitled 
Creation and Redemption (Edinburgh: Thomas 
Laurie. 1866. Second Ed.) thus comments: 

“It Is incumbent on ns here to say a few words on the 

* [Is It not rather probable that «ptpa was used in the 
sense in which it was employed. Matt. vlf. 2; John ix. 39; 
Rom. II. 2, 3; and that the sentence means, that to the saints, 
as kings, was given the authority to jndge ?—E. R. G.J 
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subject of the First Resurrection, for there is a general 
Impression that the belief in it rests solely upon this passage, 
(Rev. xx. 8), But this is a great mistake. The troth of a 
resurrection of some at a different time from that of the ge¬ 
neral resurrection, is evident from Scripture, independent of 
this passage in the Apocalypse. Omitting the passages from 
the Old Testament Scriptures, sustained by the promises of 
which the Old Testament worthies, as St. Paul says, suffered 
and served God in the hope of obtaining 'a better resurreo- 
tion * (Heb. xi. 3>\ we will state as briefly as may be the 
conclusion to which we are led by the words of the Lord and 
His Apostles. 

Our Lord makes a distinction between the resurrection 
which some shall be counted worthy to attain to, and some 
not, Luke xx. 3, 5. St. Paul says there is a resurrection 
‘out from among the dead* (<£aro<rra*tf) to attain which he 
•trove with all his might as the prize to be gained, Phil. lii. 
11. He also expressly tells ns, that while as in Adam all 
die, so in Christ shall all be made alire; yet it shall not be 
all at once, but ‘every man in his own order; Christ the first 
fruits; afterwards they that are CkrieCs at Hie coming.' It is 
particularly to be remarked, that wherever the resurrection 
of Christ, or of His people, is spoken of in Scripture, it is a 
• resurrection from the dead;’ and wherever the general re¬ 
surrection Is spoken of. It is the ‘ resurrection of the dsad.’ 
This distinction, though preserved in many instances in the 
English translation, is too frequently omitted; but In the 
Greek the one is always coupled with the preposition in, out 
of and tbo other is without it; and in the Vulgate it is ren¬ 
dered by & mortui « or ex mortui *, as distinct from remrrectio mor- 
tuorum. In Rom. viii. 11, ‘The Spirit of Him that raisM up 
Jesus from the d«Ad,’ it is in veupiv. d mortui «. So in Rim. 
x. 7; Bph. i. 20; Heb. xiiL 90; 1 Pet. i. 8, 21. So Lazarus 


was raised etc vet cp&v, John xif. 1,9. Our Lord, in His reply 
to the Sadducees, made the dietinction between th * gtwnl 
resurrection of the dead, and the resurrection which nee 
should bo accounted worthy to attain to. The children at 
this age (aiwro?) marry, but they who shall be accounted 
worthy to attain that ausv, and the resurrection from the 
deed ( drooTa(r«c*v rw itc v*Kpaav\ shall not marry (Luke xx. 
34, 35). St. Paul, when ha spoke of a resurrection to which 
he strove to attain (Phil. iii. 8,11), and to which he vraa with 
all his might pressing forwards, as the high prize to gate 
which he was agonizing, and for which he coanted ell tte 
loss, as if one preposition was not enough to indicate his 
meaning, uses it doubled, <it rqe «fa vdoruoxv ri^r cc ve~ 
icpwv. 'Si guomodo occurrom ad rmrrectumem, qm r sat «r 
mortui*.' If bt. Paul had been looking only to the general 
resurrection, h' need not have given himself any trouble, or 
made any sacrifice to attain to that; for to it, all, even Judas 
and Nero, must come; but to attain to the First Resurrec¬ 
tion he had need to press forward for the prize of that rail¬ 
ing. And thus in his argument for the resurrection in 1 C r, 
xv. (vers. 12, 21), when he speaks of the resurrect on geoe- 
rally, he sp aka of the resurrection of the dead, (araarsru 
vtttpmv) ; but when be speaks of onr Lord's resurrection, it 
is 4k vtKpmv y from the dead. And he marks the time wb*n 
Christ's people shill be raised from the dead, namely, * at 
Christ's coming,’ ‘every man in his own order;' 1st. Christ; 
2d, Christ's people; 3d, all the remainder, at some other pe¬ 
riod, which he terms ‘the odd,' when the last enemy, death, 
is to be destroyed, put an end to (vers. 23-26). And it fel¬ 
lows as a matter of coarse, that If those who are Christ's are 
to he raised from the dead at His coming, and if He comes 
previous to the destruction of Antichrist, and to the millen¬ 
nium, this first resurrection must be at least a thousand 
years before the general resurrection.”— R. JEL C.] 


HI. THIRD OR OINERAL END-JUDGMENT. JUDGMENT UPON SATAN AND ALL HIS COMPANY. THE 

SECOND DEATH. 


Chapter XX. 6-10. 

A. —HEAVENLY PROGNOSIS OF THE LAST GENERAL JUDGMENT. 

Chap. XX. 6-8. 

6 Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection: on [over] such 
the second death hath no power, but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, 

7 and {ins. they] shall reign with him a [the] 1 thousand years. And when the thou- 

8 sand years are expired [finished], Satan shall be loosed out of his prison, and shall 
go out to deceive [seduce or mislead (* Xavijaat)'] the nations which are in the four 
quarters [corners] of the earth, Gog and Magog, to gather them together to [the] 1 
battle [war]: the number of whom is as the sand of the sea. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 


1 Ver. 6. [Ti*ch. (8th Ed.) Inserts the article in accordance with R. B*.; Alf. brackets it; Lack, and Tfeeh. (1859) < 
with A.—K. R. C ] „ 

l Ver. 8. T by irrfA., according to Codd. A. B*., at aL 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The prophecies relative to the three judgments 
here taper, so to speak, to a point. The most 
detailed of these prophecies was that which con¬ 
cerned the Harlot; the prophecy concerning the 
Beast was couched in less ample terms; and this 
last prophecy of judgment is concentrated in a 
very little sketch, so that we can scarce perceive 
the articulations which separate one oycle from 
Another, and divide the heavenly prognosis from 
the earth-picture. Nevertheless, the breaks in 
question are still to be found. The words of 
ver. 6 do indeed glanoe back to the thousand 


years; but (his w, manifestly , in order to the intro¬ 
duction of the last judgment , which brings with it 
the second d*ath . Even within this diminutive 
judgment-picture, the antithesis is unmistaka¬ 
ble. Vers. 7 and 8 speak of the loosing of Satan 
and the seduction of Gog and Magog in the 
future tense. Bat with ver. 9 the Seer mate a 
historio presentation, in theprophetio preterite, 
of the fact which he has before predicted. The 
plan of the whole Book is, therefore, retained 
in this case also. The perspective brevity of 
this section testifies unmistakably to the canoni¬ 
cal truth and chasteness of the description. 
For an apocalyptic fiction , the elaboration of 
this sombre picture of the last revolt of the hea¬ 
then,, the fiery judgment upon Satan, and the 

e 
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second death in the lake of fire, would have 
possessed the greatest charms. Our Prophet, 
however, gives only the few features that he has 
seen—gives them at he has seen them, darkly, 
in well-nigh figureless language. It cannot be 
said, however, that he is wearied, for soon after 
follows the picture of the perfected City of God, 
magnificently developed and vividly distinct. 

With a beatitude relative to the sharers in the 
first resurrection, the perspective of the last 
judgment is opened. The participants in this 
resurrection are called blessed , as those whose 
lot is absolutely decided, who have passed their 
judgment and come forth from it as holy ones, 
forever consecrate to God. This retrospect is 
occasioned by the prospect of the second death 
as the doom of the third and last judgment. 
Over such the second death hath no authority . The 
second death ( deirrepoq Odvarog) is damnation in 
the pool of fire, according to ver. 14 and oh. xxi. 
8; not gradual dissolution and annihilation 
(Rothe). The term eternal death [Diisterdieck] 
is less explanatory of this mysterious judgment 
than the figurative expression, the pool of fire . 
It is a fellowship with all those who are in that 
condition of absolute irritation which is at the 
same time absolute stagnation. In endless ethical 
self-consumption and annihilation as a punish¬ 
ment for the persevering negation of God and 
the personal Kingdom of love. The opposite of 
this death-peril consists in the fact that the 
sharers in the first resurrection will be priests 
of Qod and of Christ . This priesthood, as absolut e 
submission to God in blessedness in Him, stands 
contrasted with the unblest madness of the pool 
of fire; and, furthermore, it is perfect submission 
in reference to the economy of the Father as well 
as to the eoonomy of redemption. They offer the 
whole creation, they offer the whole Church, with 
all the good things of them both, evermore to God 
and to Christ; and this is the condition whereby 
an eternal and ever-better possession of these 
good things is secured—a participation in the 
dominion of the Lord. Even in the Millennial 
Kingdom they shall reign with Christ, 

Not in the vision form, but in prophetic dis¬ 
course the Seer now announces the loosing of 
8atan after the thousand years. He shall be 
loosed out of his prison —not break out of it. 
In accordance with the determination of God, 
8atan, and with him all evil, must be thoroughly 
and completely judged. Hitherto judgment has 
been predominantly accomplished through in¬ 
strumentalities. The historic judgment upon 
the Harlot was executed by the Beast, t. e. t the 
preliminary hypocritical instance of evil has 
been judged by the* perfect consistency of evil, 
in accordance with a very general historic law;— 
half-way-ness succumbs to consistency. Anti¬ 
christian evil, as a spiritual power, has been 
judged by the spiritual effect of the personal 
appearance of Christ, by the terror of His 66£a 
and by the sword out of His mouth. In the 
end, however, Satan employs the means of 
resistance s»ill afforded him by his creaturely 
strength, reviving in a convulsive struggle, in 
rebellion against God; and with the brutal 
opposition of consummate Satanity, corresponds 
the savage sense of strength of the heathen [na¬ 
tions] in the comers of the earth , who have withdrawn 


themselves from the sanctifying process of the es¬ 
chatological economy (the new obcovyho}), aye, 
have hardened themselves under it, and have be¬ 
come, especially in their resentment against that 
heavenly order of things which oversways them, 
kindred in mind to Satan. It has been aeked: 
whence come these countless heathen, since, 
according to oh. xix. 21, Christ has slain the 
Antichristian host? But apart from the fact 
that He slew them with the breath of His mouth, 
i.c., morally annihilated them, which might not 
prevent a continuance of physical vegetation on 
their part, the terms employed, the heathen [na¬ 
tions] in the four comers of the earth , Cog and Ma - 
yog, afford sufficient explanation. Ezekiel prophe¬ 
sied that the people of God should, long after the 
more familiar anti-theocratic assaults, have to 
sustain an attack from the circle of the remotest 
barbaric Orient (Ezek. xxxviii. and xxxix.). This 
eagle-glance at the future, whose significance 
trains of Huns, Mongols, Tartars and Turks have 
already confirmed, could not be missing from our 
Apocalypse. The present prophecy is heralded in 
ch. xvi. 12. But whilst Ezekiel, in prophesying 
of Gog in the land of Magog, referred to distinct 
Asiatic peoples (see Diist., p. 662), John employs 
the terms as a universal symbol, in designation 
of all the barbarous peoples in the corners of 
the earth—so, however, that the distant Orient 
plays the principal part. The idea of these last 
heathen is precisely analogous to the churchly 
idea. In the earlier days of Christianity, 
the inhabitants of the villages ( pagani) or of 
the heaths, far remote from the great centres of 
civilization, formed the remnants of the old 
world—remnants which were both unconverted 
and difficult of conversion. Thus the entire old 
world will leave its remnants in a moral, sym¬ 
bolical heathenism, whioh will surround the 
Kingdom of Christ not merely as a terrestrial, but 
also as a spiritual boundary. But the idea that 
Evil shall at last break out and inour judgment 
in such a final heathenish mutiny, in a brutal 
revolt, the stupidity of which is veiled by the 
innumerable force of the hosts therein concerned, 
is characteristic of the great Prophet, who sees 
far above and beyond the learning of the 
schools. 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ch. xx. 6. Blessed and holy is he, etc .— 

As in the process of the formation of Christian 
character, the beatitudes of the righteousness 
of faith condition sanctifioation or the becoming 
holy, so in the condition of consummation, bless¬ 
edness is still more decidedly the eternal 
source of the renewal of holiness. It is a 
remarkable fact that even Spinoza had a dim 
idea of this, that blessedness is itself a virtue 
and a condition of virtue. Even civio content¬ 
ment has, in a limited degree, an ennobling 
influence. By holiness, eternal and complete 
conseoratedneBB to God is here expressed.— 
Over such the second death, etc.—They 
are beyond temptation, and cannot relapse 
into sin, and hence cannot fall under the 
fearful dominion of the second death.— 
The second death is, ver. 14, declared to 
be the judgment in the pool of fire: eternal 
agitation amidst the eternal frustration of plots 
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and attempts: the specific demonic and Satanic 
Buffering. “ A dying and an inability to die,” 
ancient expositors were wont to say. The fact 
is here expressed that the Millennial Kingdom 
forms only a heavenly circle of culture of the 
new world within the old earth—in other words, 
that the heathen [nations], from whom the last 
rebellion proceeds, form an antithesis to God’s 
people of the first resurrection. The remains of 
the old humanity will occupy Yery much the 
same relation to the new humanity whioh the 
remains of the pro*Adamite creation ocoupy to 
the human world; although a general recogni¬ 
tion of Christ, and, to this extent, the beginning 
of Christianity amongst all these peoples, is 
induced by Christ’s viotory over Antichrist 
(ch. xix.). The general conversion of the hea¬ 
then even precedes the Parousia of Christ. 
They shall be priests of God and of 
Christ. —Because they shall be priests, they 
shall also be co-regents with Christ, and being 
both throughout the thousand years, they ap¬ 
pear unconditionally elevated above the perils 
of the last Satanic assault. 

Ver. 7. And when the thousand years 
are finished. —When the destination of the 
thousand years is fulfilled (brav refoodp). Sa¬ 
tan shall be loosed. —The obedience of the 
heathen [nations], their Christianity, their 
faithfulness, must finally undergo a fiery test, 
after they have long enough been spectators of 
the Heaven on earth, and enjoyed, in nature and 
grace, the blessings of the Parousia of Christ. 
For a similar purpose Satan was permitted to 
exercise his arts in the first Paradise, to tempt 
Job, Christ Himself, and His Apostles. Such is 
the Divine method for the testing and perfect¬ 
ing of the elect, the purification and sifting 
of the churches, the unveiling of the wicked in 
order to their judgment, and the inducement 
of the self-judgment of Satan, resulting in his 
dynamical destruction. Under this Divine eco¬ 
nomy, evil in abstracto is permitted fully to de¬ 
velop, as is also evil in concrelo, in wicked indi¬ 
viduals, in the fellowship of the wicked, in the 
father of liars. 

Ver. 8 . And shall go oat to sedace [or 
mislead] the nations [Lange: heathen].— 
“The difficulty occasioned by the statement 
that heathen peoples are here once more repre¬ 
sented as going up to battle against the saints, 
after the destruction (ch. xix. 21) of all peoples 
and kings that worshipped the Beast” (Diis- 
terd.), is very simply solved by a distinction be¬ 
tween the Antichristian host and the remaining 
world of peoples, particularly those under the 
Eastern kings—irrespective of the fact that it is 
doubtful whether the killing of th» rest (ch. xix. 
21) should be taken literally. Vitringa calls 
attention to the fact “ that the i&vi}, Gog and 
Magog, dwell in the uttermost ends of the earth 
(Ezek. xxxviii. 16 and ver. 9).” * Auother 
difficulty, according to DUsterdieck, consists .in 
the fact that foes belonging to this earthly life 
fight against the faithful who have part in the 
first resurrection. This will undoubtedly be a very 
foolish proceeding, but it will not on that 


acoount be improbable, as those who have 
passed through the resurrection dwell upon 
earth in bodily form. Dogs attack lions, beasts 
attack men, barbarians and savages attack civi¬ 
lized nations, the foes of Christ attack the Church 
of God;—all these are wars from motives of 
sheer instinct, the ratidnality of which we have 
not to take upon ourselves to prove. In the an¬ 
tithesis of Cain and Abel, it was, in reality, the 
mortal who assaulted the immortal. Consider 
further “that these heathen peoples are seduced 
to battle against the saints by Satan himself di¬ 
rectly.” Ch. xvi. 18, it is affirmed, militate* 
against this idea. That passage, however, 
rather gives an explanation of the manner in 
which we should conceive of the agitation of 
Satan. At first, as the red Dragon (ch. xii.), he 
had no such definite organs as at a later period 
(ch. xiii.), and yet even then he could work by 
spiritual influences. And even though the Beast 
and the False Prophet are destroyed, the frogs 
whioh went forth from their mouths as well as from 
the mouth of the Dragon, reminiscences of ran¬ 
cor, resentment and rage [ Groll, Gram uni 
Grimm], can be made effectual for the seduction 
of the heathen, primarily through their leader*. 
In the four comers of the earth.— Heng- 
stenberg, in the interest of his exegesis, has 
very ingeniously taken the edge off of the four 
comers of the earth by striving to prove that the 
corners comprehend that which lies within them, 
and that hence the four corners of the earth de¬ 
note the same ground as rb v/Ato^ Tifc fit {sw 
his citations, vol. ii., 868sq. [Eng. Trans.]). But 
allowing that the four corners might denote, by 
synecdoche, the complete totality of the land or 
the people, such a use of the term is entirely dif¬ 
ferent from the present statement, that Satan 
shall go out to seduce the heathen in the four cor¬ 
ners; and from t he further statement that they 
vp upon the breadth of the earth. Gog and Ma¬ 
gog. —The following questions arise here: L 
What ethnographical sense did the theocratic 
world attach to Gog and Magog? 2. How did 
Gog and Magog become, in the Old Testament, 
the symbol of the last foes of the theocratic 
Churoh of God? 8. How has the Apocalypse 
taken up this symbol and applied it in manifold 
forms ? 4. How is the same idea refected in 

Jewish tradition? [1.] In respect to Biblical 
ethnography, the name of Magog appears, by 
the side of Gomer, amongst the sons of Japhet, 
Gen. x. 2; see Comm . on Genesis, p. 648 [An. 
Ed.]. Josephus explains Msgog as indicative 
of the Scythians. “ Magog seems to be a col¬ 
lective name, denoting the sum of the peoples 
situate In Media and the Caucasian Mountains, 
concerning whom a vague report had reached 
the Hebrews, etc .” See Winer, Title Magog, 
Diisterdieck, Note on p. 662. Gog , according to 
Uhlemann, as there quoted, and others, me»M 
mountain; Magog the dwelling-place, or law of 
Gog . According to Ezekiel, ch. xxxviii. 2, tno 
prince or the nation is called Gog, the land of 
the same being denominated Magog, which em¬ 
braces Rosch,* Mesheeh and Tubal (see the tarn* 
of nations). [2.] In the Apocalypse of Ezekiel, 


* [The O. Y. reads here (Back, xxxviii. 15): “Thou shalt 
oome out of thy place, namely, from the ends against the 
north."—To.] 


* [The LXX. has *P4s, but neither the Vulgate. o« 
German, nor the English Version, givse it—A It GJ 
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the spirit of prophecj has, in accordance with a 
distinct ethical pre-supposition, arrived at the 
idea that the people of God shall, after all its 
conflicts with familiar anti-theocratic enemies, 
after its complete restoration, re-instatement 
and renewal, have to undergo one more last as¬ 
sault from the rude and brutal enmity of 
Eastern barbarian nations. These enemies 
are introduced by Ezekiel under the names of 
Gog and Magog. Hitzig ( Commenlar. zu Esech., 
p. 288) thinks that the Prophet chose the name 
Gog, the Scythian, on account of its being the 
name of the most remote peoples ; and adds that 
the Scythians had appeared in Palestine not so 
very long prior to the time of Ezekiel’s prophecy 
—two explanations which invalidate each other. 
On the question as to whether the Scythians had 
been in Palestine previous to the prophecy, 
comp. Winer, Title 8cythians. We behold in 
the name the symbolic term for the rudest and 
most Bavage heathenism as contrasted with the 
perfected Theocracy. Jehovah will curb, sub¬ 
due and destroy Gog like a wild beast. [3.] In 
harmony with the same eschatological idea, the 
Apocalypse took up the symbolical announce¬ 
ment, and to its representation of Gog and Ma¬ 
gog as two collateral powers the inducement was 
given by Ezekiel, in his designation of Magog as 
a complex of different peoples. In the general 
judgment picture (Rev. xvi.) these enemies ap¬ 
pear as the kings of the east, who come from the 
region of barbarism beyond the Euphrates. [4.] 
“In Jewish Theology, also, the two names, of 


which the first denotes in Ezekiel l. c., the king 
of the land and people of Magog, are found in 
conjunction as the names of nations: In fine ez- 
tremitatie dierum Oog el Magog el ezercilue eorum 
adscendent Hieroiolyma et per mantis regie Meuim 
ipsi cadent, el VII. annos dierum ardebunl filii Is¬ 
raelis ex armis eorum ( Targ. Hieros. in Num. xi. 27, 
etc.).*' Duesterdiegk. Comp. De Wette, p. 191. 
Ibid., singular interpretations of the names by 
Augustine, Jerome el al.; application to the 
Goihs, Saracens, Turks, all enemies of the 
Church, Antichrist. “The sorriest interpreta¬ 
tion is that of Bar Cochab (Wetst. ).” Hengstenb. 
(ii. p. 859 [Eng, Tr.]) seems to find a significanoy 
in Brentano’s initial juxtaposition of Gog , Magog 
and Demagog . A witty reply to the perhaps 
only seeming desire to discover Gog and Magog 
in the demagogues of the 19th century, see in 
Ebrard, Note, p. 517. To the war. —That lost 
great war, foretold for ages by Prophecy. The 
number of whom is as the sand of the sea. 
—According to Ezekiel even, Gog leads with him 
a mixture of eastern nations (as did, in reality, 
Attila, Genghis Khan and Timur). At the same 
time, the figure employed is expressive, on the 
one hand, of the multitude of sordid human 
natures, and on the other hand, of a blind trust 
in this multitude. The salvability of the Scy¬ 
thians, however, is expressly declared by the 
Apostle Paul, Col. iii. 11. 

In the coalition of Satan with the mob of Gog 
and Magog, the combination of demon and beast, 
serpent and swine, formed by the dragon figure, 
is completely realized. 


B.— EARTH-PICTURE OF THE LAST JUDGMENT. 

Chap. XX. 9, 10. 

9 And they went up on [om, on— ins. upon] the breadth of the earth, and compassed 
[encompassed] the camp [army or fortification (napepPoXTj )] of the saints about [om. 
about], and the beloved city: and fire came down from God [or om. from God] 1 out of 
10 [t ns. the] heaven, and devoured them. And the devil that deceived [seduceth or mis- 
leadeth] them was cast into the lake of [ins. the] fire and [or ins. the] 1 brimstone, 
where [ins. also are ] the beast and the false prophet are [om. are], and [ins. they] 
shall be tormented day and night for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 V*r. 9. "A*5 vov Seov Is supported bj Codd. X- B*., et aL, but is not firmly established. [Treg. inserts; Lach., Alf„ 
Tisch.. craft with A.—E. R. C.l 

* Ver. 10. [Tischeodorf (8th Ed.) Inserts this article with ft; Lach., Tisch. (1859), Treg^ Alford, omit with A. B* P., et 


t EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

By Ibe prophetic preterite, as well as by tbe 
brevity of the description, the Seer expresses the 
vanity of this last rebellion, which is Aimed di¬ 
rectly against God in His people, and which, not¬ 


withstanding its terrifically mighty development, 
is instantaneously annihilated. These enemies, 
with their creaturely forces, stand opposed, as 
they think, merely to a city of the children of 
peaoe, whilst in reality they are drawn up against 
all the cosmical powers of Heaven. And they 
went up upon the breadth of the earth. Tbe idea is 
that they come from the low-lands of the corners 
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of the earth—to destroy the Cit j of God upon the 
more central, elevated plain of the earth. But 
that the words are intended to convey the pre¬ 
cise idea of a going up against Jerusalem, is diffi¬ 
cult to suppose, because for the Seer the true 
Jerusalem, aooording to obap. xxi., comes down 
from Heaven, and here only the beloved city is 
spoken of, which, as well as the camp of (he saints 
—who are drawn up before the city, in order to 
its protection—the enemies encompass. It cannot 
be without reason that the Seer has here avoided 
the name of Jerusalem (although for an Israel- 
itish heart it might be paraphrased by the ex¬ 
pression, the beloved city), whilst in chap. xxi. he 
uses the name in the same sense in which it is 
employed by the Apostle P&ul, Gal. iv. 26. At 
this moment, when the last and, apparently, the 
most fearfUl orisis of the world’s history is close 
at hand—a orisis which is all the more fearful, 
or, we might say, the more demonically unnatu¬ 
ral, if we conceive of the glorified Christ as shut 
in, together with the saints, by the hostile host— 
there falls from Heaven a fire which consumes 
the foe. An exegetioal reading, with the confi¬ 
dent feeling that this direct war against God 
must likewise be put down by God, has added 
the words, from God; viewed in another as¬ 
pect, however, the brief term from Heaven is 
more effective; Heaven itself, the whole Cosmos, 
against which they finally rage, must now, for 
God’s sake, react against them, in destroying 
might, with its fire. And now Satan himself, 
who seduceth the nations, is cast into the pool 
of (he fire and brimstone, whither the Beast and the 
False Prophet have preceded him. This view, 
like the discourse of Christ (Matt, xxv.), is at 
variance with the medieval iaea that Satan, as 
a fire-demon and prince of hell, torments souls 
in helL They shall, it is declared, be tormented 
day and night into the stone of the scons . To the 
essence and spiritual condition of the prince of 
darkness and his consorts, their sphere and ex¬ 
ternal mode of existence shall correspond. There 
are in their character no motives for a change; 
except that through the consummate stagnation 
of their condition, their consummate irritation 
most be more and more neutralised. 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Chap. xx. 9. And they went np.—Hah. L 

6. “The term avafiaivttv, usual where military 
marches are spoken of (1 Ki. xxii. 4; Ju. L 1), 
because the position of the attacked is naturally 
conceived of as on a height (Hengstenberg), is 
the more fitting here, sinoe the march of the 
heathen is really directed upward against Jeru¬ 
salem.” Duestbbdisck. The primary statement 
is rather, however, that they go up upon the breadth 
of the earth, the symbolic elevated plain of the 
earth, which, as such, forms the specific antithe¬ 
sis to the symbolic four corners of the esuth; it 
is the highland of the spirit. The object of the 
attack is then, certainly, defined in accordance 
with an Old Testament conception (see Zech. xiL 

7, 8; comp. Kohler, Sackcrrya, p. 185). The 
saints have encamped about the beloved city to 
protect it. All the forces of the Kingdom of Hea¬ 
ven form the defence for all its possessions. If 
we glance once more at the passage died [Zech. 
xiL 7, 8], Zech. xiv. 1, 2 might seem to afford an 
explanation as to wherefore the Seer did not call 
the beloved city Jernsalem. Grotius apprehended 
the Seven Chnrohes by the camp of the saints, 
and Constantinople by the beloved city. Others 
(Augustine, Vitringa, Hengstenberg) have re¬ 
garded the city as the Church; Bengel and most 
moderns, as Jerusalem. 

And fire oame down. —Exek. xxxix. 6; 
xxxviii. 22; Gen. xix. 24; Lev. x. 2; Kum. xvi. 
85; Luke ix. 54. See Srif. View. The fire catas¬ 
trophe shows that the universal judgment of the 
world is at hand—the fiery metamorphosis of the 
earth. And consumed them. —To be under¬ 
stood of the destruction of their life in this pre¬ 
sent world. 

Ver. 10. And the devil that seduceth (or 
misleadeth) them. — n Xav6n>, as the preseat 
participle, denotes the continuance of sin under 
punishment. And they shall be tormented. 
—Namely, the Devil, the Beast, and the False 
Prophet. A preliminary general presentment, 
see in ohap. xiv. 11; the final presentment, chan, 
xx. 14, 16; xxi. 8, 


SECTION SEVENTH. 

The New Heaven and the New Barth. The Kingdom of Glory. 

Chap. XX. 11—XXII. 6. 

A. —IDEAT^ HEAVENLY WORLD-PICTURE OF THE CONSUMMATION—ABOUT TO CHANGE 
TO THE REAL WORLD-PICTURE OF THE NEW EARTH. 

Chap. XX. 11—XXI. 8. 

1. The End of the World; the Resurrection; the Judgment 

11 And I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on [the one sitting upon] 
it, from whose face the earth and the heaven fled away [am. away] ; and there was 

12 found no place [place was not found] for them. And I saw the dead, small and 
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great [the great and the small], 1 stand [standing] before God [owl God— iim. the 
throne] ;* and the [on, the] books were opened: and another book was opened, which 
is the book of life: and the dead were judged out of those [the] things which 

13 were [on. which were] written in the books, according to their works. And the 
sea gave up [forth] the dead which were in it; and death and hell [hades] deli¬ 
vered up [gave forth] the dead which were in them: and they were judged every 

14 man [each] according to their works. And death and hell [hades] were cast into 
the lake of [u»& the] fire. This is the second death 1 [in*. , the lake of the fire]. 4 

15 And whosoever [if any one] was not found written in the book of life [ins. he] was 
cast into the lake of [ins. the] fire. 

2. The New Heaven and the Hew Earth The Cf arined Hhrai cnul the Kingdom of Glory. 

Chat. XXL 1-S. 

And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away [departed] f and there was no more sea [the sea is no more]. 

2 And I John [om. John]* saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down from God 
[om. from God] out of [iiw. the] heaven [in*. from God], prepared as a bride 

3 adorned for her husband. And I beard a great voice out of heaven [om. heaven 
— ins. the throne] 1 saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he will 
dwell [tabernacle] with them, and they shall be his people [peoples 1, 8 and God 

4 himself shall be with them, and be their God [or om. and be their God]. 8 And 
God [God or om. God] 1 * shall wipe away all tears [every tear] from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death [death shall be no more], neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain [nor shall sorrow, nor crying, nor pain, be 

6 any more]: for the former [first] things are passed away [departed]. And he that 
sat [the one sitting] upon the throne said. Behold, I make all things new. And he 
said [saith] unto me [or om. unto me], 11 AVrite: for these words are true and faith- 

6 fill [feithfiil and true]. 1 * And he said unto me. It is [They are] done [or fulfilled]. 1 * 
I am [or am] 14 [ins. the] Alpha and [ins. the] Omega, the beginning and the end. 
I will give unto him that is athirst [thirsteth] of the fountain of the water of life 

7 freely. He that overcometh [or conquereth] shall inherit all [om. all— ins. these] 1 * 
things; and I will be his [om. his— ins. to him a] God, and he shall be my [om. my— 

8 ins. to me a] son. But [tiw. to] the fearful [cowardly], and unbelieving, and 14 the 
[om. the] abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers [fornicators], and sorcerers, 
and idolaters, and all [ins. the] liars, shall have [om. shall have] their part [ins. shall 
be] in the lake which buraeth with fire and brimstone: [,] which is the second death. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

1 V«r. 12. TheReceptainvert*theorder,giving “small and great” 

* Ver. 12. Oodd. A. B*., et al , give Bpovoo ; the Rec. gives Btov. 

* Ter. 14. A. B*., et al. give otrot 6 Sdrarot 6 Mrtoo* iari. 

* Ver. 14. This clause is omitted by the Rec. fCrit. feds, insert it in acc. with R. A B*. P.—E. R. 0.] 

* Chap. uL 1. K- A. B*. give ainjAdav instead of wapqhS*. 

* Ver. 2. ** The words ryw Twax*'. were interpolated from the Vulgate by Erasmus." (Dkutssch.) 

1 Ver. 8. fTlech., Treg., Alt give Bpovov with K> A., Vnlg. t et al; B.* P. give ovpavov.—K. R. C.] 

* Ver. 3. Cod. A and Laclimann [TiscA, Treg., Alt] give Aoot; Cod. B*., Vulg., et at give the singular, whlo his more in 
accordance with the symbolical expression. 

* Ver. 3. [Tleoh. (8th Ed.), Twg. omit with R. B.,* et al; LacA, Tisch. (1859), Alt give it with A P., Vu’g. y et at 
“*t R- C.J 

m Ver. 4. [TIscA, omitting the last clanse of ver. 3 inserts merely a comma between avrwr and kox. The rendering of 
his reading Sn—Oed Himeeif ahaQ be uritk them, and thall tripe, etc. —E. R. C l 

n Ver. 6. [Crit. Eds. generally omit m<h with A. B*.; it is given by X. P.—B. R. C.] 

B Ver. 6. A. B*., et at, give vcovol *ai aXrjOivoi ; the Rec. reads inversely. 

B Ver. 0. There are throe readings here: A., et give ytydvav; B.* gives ytyova Jyit, He.; the Rec. takes Its reading 
from cbap.xvi. 17. [Lack., Tisch. (8th Ed ), Treg. give y&yovar : Alt bracket* the v. —E. R. C.] 

14 Ver. 6. [Tisch. (8th Ed.) omits ei/u with (4. B.* P.; Lach., Treg^ Tisch. (1869) insert It with A., VuJg., et al; Alt 
bracket*. The reading of the entire passage from yiyova (v) is exceedingly uncertain. The possible renderings as given 
by Alford are: “Then (vixj. theta word* or aU thing *) arefuliUed. I am the Alpha and the Omega," or “I am beoome the Alpha 
and the Omega." —K. R. C ] 

tt Ver. 7. The reading rovro, in acc. with Oodd. A. B* n et at, is given instead of the Roc. 

36 Ver. 8. Cod. Bt, et at., insert xal a/aaprwAotv. Since axt<rrotv is given in a more special sense, Afiapr. might be given 
in a more special sense also. On account, however, of the significant totality of terms, it seems to be an addition. 


EXEQETICAL AND CRITICAL, 
SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

Two points must here be established at the 


outset First, the detaohment of the section 
oh. xx. 11-14 from the foregoing last special 
judgment, the judgment upon Satan. Secondly, 
the distinction, which is carried out hero also, 
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of a predominantly heavenly-ideal and a predo¬ 
minantly terrestri-real vision-picture, or the dis¬ 
tinction of the sections ch. xxi. 1-8 and ch xxi. 9— 
xxii. 5. In respect to the first point, with the 
judgment upon Satan the last part of the world- 
judgment internal to this present world and 
life, or the outpouring of the Vials of Anger, is 
accomplished. Though the universal end-judg¬ 
ment is, by the Scriptures and the Church, pre¬ 
eminently denominated the Dies Irse , it lies be¬ 
yond the proper department of the Vials of An¬ 
ger, since it introduces the eternal dooms, and is 
a judgment unto life for the blessed, as well as 
a death-judgment upon the damned; irrespec¬ 
tive of the fact that the term of the end-judg¬ 
ment is, in Eschatology, summed up together 
with the foregoing special judgments in one 
great Day of Wrath,'whoso prelude is to be be¬ 
held in the day of wrath upon Jerusalem. In 
respect to the second point, we must not over¬ 
look the fact that the two finales contained in ch. 
xxi. 6, 7 and ch. xxii. 4, 5 would, as tautologies, 
obscure the text, if they were not to be regarded 
as parallels, in perfect analogy with the paral¬ 
lels ch. xii. 6 and xii. 14. The antithesis does 
here, indeed, issue in a point In which the two 
lines are not so strongly distinguished—Heaven 
descends to earth: earth becomes Heaven—; 
still, the pause between the visional Heaven- 
picture and the appearance of the City of Qod 
upon earth is distinctly perceptible (chap. xxi. 
10 ). 

The present Section A branches into the great 
antithesis of the end of the old world and the 
appearance or, primarily, the heavenly develop¬ 
ment, of the new world. 

The centre and causality of the end of the 
world is the great white throne and the Judge 
enthroned thereon. The adjectives great and 
white manifestly denote the majesty and holiness 
of the Judge and His judgment. 

In harmony with the universalism of the judg¬ 
ment and in accordance with vers. 4 and 6, God 
Himself is to be understood by the Judge; not, 
however, to the exclusion of the fact that Christ is 
the appearance of the great judging Qod(Y\t. ii. 18), 
and thus His Parousia has here mediated the 
Last Judgment. With the great appearance of 
God the Judge, a complete subversion of the old 
form of the world takes place:—the corporeal 
world becomes nothing; the spiritual world 
becomes all. From His face the earth and 
the Heaven fled: and fled without a goal—they 
vanished. This cannot be apprehended as a 
real annihilation of the world, as the ancient or¬ 
thodoxy maintained. And though the idea does 
essentially coincide with the fiery metamorphosis 
of 2 Pet. iii. 10-18, it was not the intention of 
the 8oer hyperbolically to express that fHct [of 
the fiery metamorphosis]. Rather, in the anti¬ 
thesis, The corporeal world vanishes, the spiritual 
world appears, is contained the strongest ex¬ 
pression of the thought that at last, under the 
almighty operation of the absolute personality 
of God, personal relations, as the true life-prin¬ 
ciples of the world, must become perfectly mani¬ 
fest. Above all, the old antithesis between 
Heaven and earth is hereby removed. But as 
deoidedly as worldly relations withdraw, spirit¬ 
ual relations oome into prominence. The Seer 


beholds the dead standing before the throne ;— the 
great , because even the greatest is subject to this 
judgment, and the small, because even the small¬ 
est shall have perfect justice done him here. 
And with this the general resurrection is ex¬ 
pressed ; emphasis is not laid upoa it, however, 
in the same manner as upon the first resurrection, 
because it is not specifically a resurrection to 
life. Clearly and positively as pereoaeslitim 
themselves appear before the throne, just so dis¬ 
tinctly are all the works of all individuals— 
works which bear the impress of their characters 
and which have fixed their destinies—in ewer- 
lasting remembrance. There are the boohs, 
which are opened for the revelation of these 
works, in the unitous character of which latter 
the judicial sentence is, de facto , already extaat 
(Matt. xii. 87). From the books the Seer die. 
tinguishes the book , the book of life, as the book 
xaf e$oxf/v, the Bible of eternity set forth in 
living Divine images. In this book, that soxn 
total is already made up, for which the books in 
the plural contain, amongst other things, the 
material. Those who are written in this book 
have already, in spirit, passed the judgment 
(John v. 24; Rom. vi.; Gal. ii. 19). The re¬ 
sult of the life of other men is contained in the 


books, but is also summed up in the brief epi¬ 
tome presented in the statement that they have 
fallen under judgment if their names are mot 
found in the book of life . The following anti¬ 
theses should be noted: 1. The books and the 
book; 2. The Works and the names; 8 . The 
lostness of the names of the lost in t he confusion 
of their works; and the concentration of the 
works of faith in the names of the faithful, the 
perfected characters. Formally , therefore, the 
judgment is general; all stand before the throne. 
And it must all the more be general, since the 
very separation of the righteous from the mass 
of the unrighteous is itself the expression and 
illustration of the judgment. In a material as¬ 
pect, however, the general judgment, with this 
very separation of the righteous, brings in view 
the special judgment of damnation; the more, 
sinoe the truly perfected Christians, the escha¬ 
tological Christians, we might say the approved 
ones of the end-time, with all the martyrs, who 
represent a spiritual end-time through the sa¬ 
tire course of the world's history (scarcely 
those also who have become believers during the 
thousand years), are already, through the first 
resurrection, not only exempted from the judg¬ 
ment, but also called to share in its administra¬ 
tion. 

This general description of the judgment is 
followed by a specialization which goes back to 
the beginning. And first in regard to the dead. 
They come baok from every direction out of the 
condition in which they have been hitherto; 
through the medium of the general resurrec¬ 
tion they are placed before the throne of God. 
Not even into the abyss coaid they have sunk so 
deep as not to appear again. We, therefore, ap¬ 
prehend the detailed description as a gradation. 
That they are given back by the earth is as¬ 
sumed by the Seer as a matter of course. But 
also by the sea, in whose depths they seemed to 
have vanished forever; by death , by the power 
of death itself; and by the realm of the dead 
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[Hades]*—arc they given up. So far as the 
immortality of the soul is concerned, these cate¬ 
gories are all alike:-in whatever way they [as 
to body] perished, they all [as to soul] live on. 
Again, so far as death is concerned, they are 
all dead and in the realm of the dead [Hades]. 
But in respect of the relation of these categories 
to a bodily appearance before the throne of God, 
gradual distinctions are formed. They vanished 
la the depth of the ocean;—they are here again. 
They seemed long since a prey to the power of 
death;—they are living again. They seemed to 
be floating away as shades in the gloomy land 
beyond the portals of death;—here they come as 
entire men in the reality of earthly life, summoned 
before the judgment throne of God. So they 
uro judged, each one according to hit work . The 
judgment is thus thoroughly general and thor¬ 
oughly individual, and likewise, as the final 
judgment, characterized as in accordance with 
the works of those judged (Matt. xxv.). The 
judgment makes a thorough end of the old form 
of the world. Death ittelf is cast into the pool 
of fire. As the natural life of the blessed is 
swallowed up in the spiritual life, so the natural 
death is merged into the spiritual death. The 
natural death appertains to the region of becom¬ 
ing; with the abolition of this region, it is itself 
abolished. What remains of it is the sense of 
continual self-annihilation in the region of an 
absolutely indifferentixed [neutralized] self-tor¬ 
menting existence. The whole institution of the 
realm of the dead [Hades], so far as its dark 
side is concerned, passes into the pool of fire , 
into the condiiion of a death multiplied into 
itself, and yet a conscious, living death. Again, 
together with death and Hades, the spiritually 
dead incur the judgment of the pool of fire. 
Life, life, life, to infinitude, is denoted when it 
is said: the name is found in the book of life. 
The contrast is death, death* death, to infinitude. 
Middle positions, uncertain, wavering forms, 
have ceased to be, for it is the harvest of the 
world. 

The pool of fire, or the pond-like, stagnating 
lake of fire, denotes the entire precipitate of the 
world and worldly history; hence the new 
world can unfold itself, over against it, in all its 
glory. The 8eer first beholds the new world in 
the antithesis of the new Heaven and the new 
earth, for the old Heaven and the old earth 
have departed, and the tea it not any more. The 
sea is tbe womb of shapeless life, as the nutri¬ 
ment of life that is in process of shaping, and 
in this respect it is an attribute of the region 
of becoming, but not of the region of being. It 
will be understood that Heaven and earth are 
intended not in the cosmioal sense merely, but 
also in the spiritual sense, and this may be true 
of the sea also. For the sea of nations is, in 
common with the mundane sea, a womb—a 
womb of characters, as the latter is of creatures. 
That which is to unite Heaven and earth is the 
Holy City, the New Jerutalem , prepared in Heaven 
by God at a bride adorned for her hutband. 

Our first business here is to reconcile this 
Parousia of the perfected Church of God with 
the Parousia of Christ and His escort (ch. six. 

• [Bee Kxconu at the end of this Section.—E. R. C.] 


14). It is impossible to accept the confused 
notion that another Parousia of Christ from 
Heaven must ensue here. Consequently, we 
must distinguish tbe train of His elect, which 
has accompanied Him to earth, and has here 
compacted itself into a whole, from the general 
constituents of the Church Triumphant; a dis¬ 
tinction which was suggested in chsl vii. and 
xiv. The Church Triumphant in the other 
world does not consist purely of warriort of Ood 
[Oottetkampfer'\ in the narrower sense of that 
term, and it has found a new home in that other 
world. Therefore the barrier between Heaven 
and earth must be in the act of vanishing, if the 
new earth is to be raised to the diguity of 
beooming tbe mother-country of the new Church 
of God. This, however, seems to be a polar 
vital law: Principial consummation bears upward 
from earth to Heaven; the contummate appear¬ 
ance of life brings back again from Heaven to 
earth. This may be otherwise expressed as fol¬ 
lows: Redemption, as principial, first conducts 
the redeemed from without inwards; next, as 
eschatological, from within outwards. 

Thus ensues the heavenly consummation of 
God’s Kingdom upon earth. It is proclaimed 
by a great voice from the Throne —hence by a 
solemn declaration in the name of the Divine 
government—in a progressive series of theocratio 
items. 

Firet , the theocratic cultut si all find its fulfill¬ 
ment in the consummation of the Kingdom of 
glory. Behold, the Tabernacle of God it with men . 
That which was typically heralded by the Jew¬ 
ish tabernacle, and, later, by the Temple; that 
whioh the Church principially realized,—attains 
now its consummate and visible appearance: a 
Congregation of God, in which man’s commu¬ 
nion with God is completely realized. 

Secondly , the visible appearance of the full 
harvest of alt pious tear-seed sown throughout 
the history of the world. God will wipe away 
every tear from their eyet. An image which might 
have been drawn from the nursery is employed 
to express the sublimest thought—the transmu¬ 
tation of all the earthly sufferings of the pious 
into heavenly bliss, through the sensible pre¬ 
sence of Divine love and faithfulness. ‘ We may 
also say—the perfect transfiguration of the cross. 
For the firet thinge have departed. A second, 
imperishable Kingdom of Life has arisen, in con¬ 
trast to the second death. 

Thirdly, the visible appearance of the renewal 
of the earth, or rather of the whole eArthly Cos¬ 
mos,—relatively, of the whole universe itself. 
Behold, 1 make all thinge new. This promise, too, 
must be written; it becomes, in pursuance of the 
Divine order, a written bond for the hope of 
mankind, like the promises in ch. xiv. 18 and 
ch. xix. 9. 


Fourthly, the full realization of all the pro¬ 
missory words of God. And He taid unto me: 
They are fulfilled. Namely, the words of 
which it is declared: They are iruetworthy and 
true [veritable]. They have become realized in 
the new earth, as words creative of God’s second, 
new and eternal world. The surety for them 
is given by the same God Who mutt be the 
Omega of all life, because He is its beginning (see 
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Fifthly , together with the universal destiny 
of the world, all individual destinies are fulfilled. 
For the men of longing, all longing for the eter¬ 
nal will be satisfied. The fountain of the water 
of life —highest life and sense of life, springing 
forth to infinitude from the depths of the God- 
head—is offered for the free enjoyment of all 
who have thirsted for it. 

But as the highest need of the soul, the 
longing for its true element, has made the 
thiraters warriors, combatants against all illu¬ 
sions of false satisfaction, and since victory has 
crowned the constant conflict, the second indi¬ 
vidualisation of the promise runs thus: He that 
conquereth [or the conqueror ] ehall inherit these 
things— namely, the fulfillment of all these pro¬ 
mises. And that which constitutes the centre, 
the sum and substanoe of this inheritance, is 
expressed in the words: I wilt be his Ood, and 
he shall be My son (1 John iii. 2). 

Because the reference is to a conquest and a 
fulfillment conditioned entirely upon ethical 
grounds, an antithesis is onoe more employed. 

It is highly significant that the lost are 
designated, above all, as cowards . In re¬ 
spect of the measure and vocation of man, in 
face of eternity and its revelations, faith is, in 
the first place, heroic bravery and gallantry; 
on the other hand, unbelief, in its fundamental 
form, is faint-heartedness, cowardice, despair 
as to the high calling of Qod and the high voca¬ 
tion of human nature. Under this charaoter- 
ism, therefore, the unbeliever comes, with his 
timorousness in view of Divine truth; the sinner , 
in the narrower sense of the term, as one who 
is timorous in regard to the worth of righteous¬ 
ness;* the murderer , who was timorous at the 
calling of love; the fornicator , who was timo¬ 
rous at the law of spiritual liberty and purity 
of life; the sorcerer , who was timorous at the 
sanctity of Nature’s laws; the idolater, who, in 
his timorousness, surrendered the glory of the 
knowledge of God; also the liar, who despaired 
as to the good in truth;—they all cowardly 
despaired of the Life in life, the Divine word, 
law and Spirit—hence their portion shall be in the 
pool of fire. Their tendency led, in a straight 
fine, to the perturbation of their being in abso¬ 
lute irritation. 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ch. xx. 11. The pause between the foregoing 
section and the present one is marked by the 
announcement of a new vision: teal elSnv. 

Ver. 11. ▲ great white throne. —The 
greatness and whiteness are indicative of the glory 
and holiness of the throne (Diisterd.). 

And the One sitting upon it.— Who is 
this? Answers: 1. The Messiah (Bengel et at.; 
Matt. xxvi. 81 [64?]); 2. God (De Wette, Heng- 
stenb., Diisterd.; see chap. i. 8; iv. 8; x-xi. 6, 6; 
Dan. vii. 9J; 8. God and Christ, “the Two form¬ 
ing One , in perfeot undividedness” (Ewald). 
With this modification, the visible appearance of 
God in Christ , No. 3 is entirely correct (Tit. ii. 
13; 1 John v. 20).— The earth and the hea¬ 
ven fled (see chap. xvi. 20; xxi. 1):—The 
antithesis between the appearance of God and 

• See Tut. and Gum. Nous. 


the disappearance of the world as world. Is rep¬ 
resented under the figure of an antagonism and 
conflict. Before the God Who maketh all thing* 
new the old form of the world takes to flight.^ 
And plaoe was not fonnd for them. —The 
renewal pervades everything. 

Ver. 12. And I saw.—The dead have ones 
more taken visible shape.—The great and the 
small (see chap. xi. 18; xiii. 16).—The perfect 
equality of men before the judgment seat of God 
is repeatedly declared. The 12th verse, as Da§- 
terdieck judiciously remarks, closes with a 
general description; ver. 13th then reverts to 
special items, as in ch. xv. 1 and 6. Bengel and 
Hengst. apprehend the relation as a continuous 
unitous description: in that case, the vuepoi of 
ver. 12 would necessarily be those who are 
transformed, who have lived to see the day 
of* the Parousia, in contrast to those who are 
really raised from the dead. Such a view does 
violence to the text.—Books were opened.— 
(Dan. vii. 10). As there is repeated mention 
of books in the Apocalypse, so likewise is there 
in the Gospel of John (the Scriptures); see espe¬ 
cially oh. xxi. 25. The book of life is but one; 
it is the book of the life of mankind in a concen¬ 
trated form. Whilst the books seem to be 
journals concerning the works of all, the l>oolc 
contains the heavenly result of the history of 
the world, a register of the treasure, the nXgpoc, 
the harvest of God, in the names of the blessed. 
Since the entire decision is briefly contained in 
the question: Is the name of such and such a man 
in the book of life, or not? the books occupy 
the place of vouchers. Thus in Matt. nv. the 
one book is illustrated in the statement that 
Christ places the sheep on His right hand, and 
the goats on His left hand; the ensuing discus¬ 
sion of the works of the righteous and the 
wicked, however, is suggestive of the books. 

Ver. 18. And the sea.—The sea cannot here 
be understood direotly as the sea of nations, 
although it is thus that Hengstenberg defines 
even this declaration, maintaining that the 
reference is to those who have perished in the 
battles of the nations. According to this, the 
literal form of the passage would be: the battle¬ 
fields gave baok their dead. In this case, in the 
subsequent sentenoe where it speaks of death as 
giving up its dead, we should have to under¬ 
stand those who had fallen on those fields of 
battle, rather than, with Hengstenberg, unblest 
dead ones. However, the reference is rather to 
different conditions of the dead. Personalities 
of all sorts (ver. 12) must re-appear out of mor¬ 
tal conditions of all sorts (see 8th. Vixw). In re¬ 
gard to the sea, De Wette, after Wet stein, ground¬ 
lessly cites a pagan idea here, according to 
which those who had been swallowed up in the 
sea did not enter Hades. According to Dtksfor- 
dieok, this second presentation [ver. 13] em¬ 
braces only such as incur the punishment of the 
second death or the lake of fire. This assump¬ 
tion is based upon the false hypothesis that, 
according to ver. 6, all believers rose from the 
dead at the beginning of the Millennial King¬ 
dom. In that case the beginning of the Millen¬ 
nial Kingdom would really have constituted the 
judgment itself Any blessed effects of the 
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Parousia upon the world of nations would then 
have been out of the question. 

Ver. 14. And Death and Hades, etc .— 
“Death and Hades,* presented in Ter. 18 (comp, 
ch. i. 18) as localities, here appear (comp. ch. 
?i. 8) personified, as demonio powers’ (Diister- 
dieck). The Apooalyptist, however, would pro* 
bably not father this conception. The inference 
is, rather, that the pool of fire must not be 
understood in a purely ethical sense, but that it 
has also its physical side. And this declaration 
doubtless imports that the two ground-forms of 
the old mortality—first, dying itself, and sec¬ 
ondly, the mode of existence of the dead—are 
merged in their consummation-form, in which 
nothing remains of them but the secfond death, 
themonio suffering of the lost (see Is. xxv. 8; 
1 Cor. xv. 26). 

Ver. 15. And if any one was not, etc .— 
Literally apprehended, this seems very hard; 
ideally apprehended it means, where the seoond, 
higher life is utterly wanting, there is the seo¬ 
ond death; the essential and proper fulfillment 
•of death; the natural, and therefore the positive 
consequence. 

Ch. xxi. 1. And I saw. —Picture of the 
consummation—first, as a Heaven-picture. The 
final goal of the history of the old world ; there¬ 
fore, the final goal of all the longing of all the 
pious (Rom. viii.), of all revelations of salvation 
and propheoies, of all the forms and operations 
of the redemption and of the Kingdom of God, 
and hence even of all judgments, whioh at last, 
in the concentration of the final judgment, were 
obliged to make room for the eternal City of 
God. “ Augustine {De Civ. Dei xx. 17) appre¬ 
hends what follows de seculo futuro el immortali - 
fate et selemitate sanctorum, and this opinion of 
hisha9, with more justice than others pronounced 
by him upon the Apocalypse, become authorita¬ 
tive.” Da Wstts. Even Hengstenberg, with a 
salto mortals , touching lightly the last period of 
the rebellion of Gog and Magog, has leaped 
from the medimval Kingdom into the consumma¬ 
tion-time of the. new Jerusalem. Grotius, on 
the contrary, keeps to the period subsequent to 
Constantine, and Vitringa conceives of the time 
as still prior to the universal judgment (comp. 
Diisterd., p. 662, but particularly De Wette, p. 
194). From the stand-point of a conception of 
heavenly felicity as abstractly spiritual, many 
have been unable to reconcile themselves to this 
deecent of Heaven to earth, in antithesis to a 
rising of earth to Heaven. “The idea of the 
Church Triumphant is not that whioh precisely 
corresponds with the idea presented here: the 
conception here presented is that of the Kingdom 
of God in its consummation—a Kingdom for 
which Christ has, in His Church, broken the 
way—a Kingdom which has been gradually 
actualized — the Kingdom of the whole of 
redeemed and blessed humanity; the dominion 
of Christ is merged in that of God, Who is pre¬ 
sent (ver. 11), and shares His Throne with the 
Lamb (oh. xxii. 1).” Da Wstts. 

A new Heaven and a new earth (Is. lxv. 
17; lxvi.; Psalm civ. 80). “The theological 
question as to whether the old world is to pass 


. • [flee Bxcuisos at the end of the section.—E. K. C.] 


away in such a manner that the new world will 
arise from it as from a seed, or whether an 
absolute new creation, following upon the com¬ 
plete destruction of the old world, is to be 
assumed, can be decided least of all by the 
Apocalyptic description; this description, how¬ 
ever (comp, also 2 Pet. iii. 10 sqq.), id not 
opposed to the former view, which has greater 
Scriptural probabilities in its favor than the lat¬ 
ter (1 Cor. xv. 42 sqq.; Rom. viii. 21; Matt, 
xix. 28).” Dubstkrdikgk. On the contrary, 
the Apocalypse alone sets forth the true media¬ 
tion of the last metamorphosis of the old world, 
in the Millennial Kingdom. The idea of the 
antithesis of an absolute destruction and new 
creation belongs only to the half-spiritualistio, 
half-materialistic letter-theology of orthodox- 
ism. 

And the sea.—Why is it no more f The fol¬ 
lowing answers to this inquiry are presented by 
Diisterdieck: 1. Navigation is no longer neces¬ 
sary (Andr.); 2. It is dried up by the universal 
conflagration (Bede); 8. As the old world arose 
out of the water, so the new has arisen out of 
the fire f De Wette); 4. A horror of the deep 
sea (Ewald); 6. There was no sea in Paradise 
either (Ziillig); 6. Connection of the sea with 
the infernal abyss (Ewald II.); 7. The sea as a 
constituent part of the old world. “The text 
does not forbid the idea of a new sea accompa¬ 
nying the new earth ” (Diisterd.). For our ex¬ 
planation see the Synopt: View. 

Ver. 2. The holy City. — Hew Jeru¬ 
salem. —It is related to the Hvo ‘lepovoaty/x 
(Gal. iv. 26) as the resurrection is related to the 
principle of the new life; or the Palingenesia 
to the hvayhrvrjaiq', as the end to the harvest 
(1 Cor. xv.). The heavenly essence of the 
Church of God, possessed by it even upon earth, 
here arrives at a heavenly manifestation.— 
Coming down from God. —For a kindred 
rabbinical conception, cited by Wetstein on the 
passage in Galatians, see Diisterdieck, p. 663.— 
Prepared. —See ch. xix. 7, 8; 2 Cor. xi. 2; 
Eph. v. 27; 1 Pet. iii. 8. The new Jerusalem, 
as the sum of perfected individuals, is the City 
of Ood; in its unity, it is the Bride of Christ. 
The consummate manhood of all the citizens of 
the City of God is conditioned by their consum¬ 
mate receptivity, which extends even to perfect 
unanimity. 

Ver. 8. Behold, the tabernacle of God. — 

See Is. ii. 3; iv. 6; Ezek. xxxvii. 27; xliii. 7; 

1 Cor. iii. 9; 2 Cor. vi. 16; Eph. ii. 19-22. 

Ver. 4. God shall wipe away, etc. —See Ps. 
exxvi. 6, 6; Is. xxv. 8; lxv. 19.— Death. — 
See ch. xx. 14.— Borrow. —Mourning for the 
dead, especially.— Nor crying, nor pain. — 
K pavyfj is the acute form of sorrow (“ vehement 
outcry,—for instance, at the experience of such 
acts of violence as are indicated in ch. xiii. 10, 
17; ii. 10. [Bleek, Ewald; comp. Ex. iii. 7, 9; 
Esther iv. 8.J” Duestkrd.). The n6voc, pain, 
or painful labor, is the chronic form of the same. 
—For the first things. —To be taken in an 
emphatic sense, like the first man (1 Cor. xv. 4, 

6 sqq.)—the present won. In aooordanoe with 
the entire mass of Holy Soripture, the world is 
designed to be a succession of two worlds. 

Ver. 6. And the One sitting upon the 
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throne, etc. —“That whioh the heavenly voice 
[ver. 8], interpreting the vision of John, had 
proclaimed, is now confirmed by the One sitting 
upon the throne (comp. chap. xx. 11), in two 
speeches.' 1 Dubstbrd. The words, And He 
a&ith an to me: Write: for these words, 
etc., are, according to Bengel, Ziillig, Hengst., 
and Dusterdieck, an interlogue [ Zwischenrede= 
between-speech] on the part of the Angel; these 
commentators refer to ob. xix. 9 and xxii. 6. Ob* 
serve, however, the change between ch. xiv. 9sqq. 
and ver. 18 [to which al-o reference is made by 
DiisterdieckJ. There the discourse of the Angel 
is followed by a speech from Heaven which 
commands the Seer to write the comforting de¬ 
claration [ver. 13J. Wo therefore cannot infer 
from oh. xix. 9 that an angelic speech here 
interrupts the voice from the throne. And this 
inference is the less proper from the fact that 
it would seem very strange for the speech of an 
Angel to be* made to corroborate the language 
of God Himself. Moreover, the Divine speech 
in ver. 6 is too closely connected with ver. 6 for 
the above-citei view to be tenable. 

Ver. 6. They are fulfilled.— Comp. chap, 
xvi. 17. • According to Dusterdieck, ytyovav 
refers to what John has previously seen. But 
his visions were sure in themselves. We refer 
the expression to the hdyot in the sense of high¬ 
est realization; they have become facts. The 
words, I am the Alpha and the Omega, etc., 
contain the proof of the foregoing assertion that 
the words of Go i are, on the one hand, words of 
absolute faithfulness (marot), and, on the other 
hand, of absolute reality (afo/titvol). — I will 
give unto him that thirsteth, etc. —In the 
satisfaction of all true human longing, the height 
of human blessedness is expressed (blessedness 
repossession of fullness; comp, the Lexicons). 

Ver. 7. He that oonqaereth.— (See the 
Seven Epistles.) Here, towards the ena, we are 
once more earned back to the beginning. For 
the nucleus of the Seven Churches, considered in 
their symbolic totality, is the foundation for the 
glorious City of God whioh is now about to 
appear.—God as the inheritance of man; con¬ 
summate blessedness: man as the son of God; 
consummate dignity (Matt. v. 9; Rom. viii. 17). 

Ver. 8. Bat the cowardly. —a eiloig. “In 
contrast to 6 vucuv, those Christians are 
meant who elude the painful combat with the 
world by denying the faithfulness of the faith 
(Bengel, De Wette, Hengst.).” Duistxrdikck. 
This is certainly a much too special and su¬ 
perficial explanation. The category of these 
cowards, who were cowardly in the highest rela¬ 
tion, embraces all the lost: that is, in other 
words—in view of the high epio goal of human¬ 
ity, all lagging behind and being lost is traced 
back to a lack of specific monio manly courage, 
to a shameful straggling from the ranks and a de¬ 
sertion of one’s colors. If we apprehend the SetXolc 
as composing a genus, a significant senary of spe¬ 
cies is formed: 1. Unbelievers and the abominable 
(in practice), transgressors against nature (see 
Rom.i.); 2. Murderers and fornicators (cruelty and 
sensuality—a well-known pair); 8. Sorcerers 
and idolaters. Even here the affinity is manifest. 
Now, however, a seventh sort supervenes, appa¬ 
rently,— liars . But it is not without import that 


an addition is here made— sal iraatv —in accord¬ 
ance with which these latter are classed with 
idolaters. Idolatry is in several instances in 
the Apocalypse designated as falsity (see ch. xiv. 
5; also Grot., ch. xxi. 27; xxii. 15; comp. Rom. 
i. 25).— Unbelieving. —According to Bengel 
and Ewald: Apostates from the faith. Ac¬ 
cording to Diisterdieck: Inhabitants of the earth 
hostile to the Christian faith. In the universal 
judgment, this distinction is no longer of any 
importance; the heathen is an unbeliever—the 
unbeliever is a heathen. — Abominable.— 
Those who through the working of abomination 
have made themselves abominable, kfidelxyfrtvoi, 
fiagitiis faedi . —Their part.—Change of con¬ 
struction. We are not to overlook the fact that 
they have deserved their lot, have drawn it 
upon themselves as the penalty of their sin. 

[EXCURSUS ON* HA.X3ES.] 

By the American Editor. 

[Concerning the souls of the departed, between 
the periods of their decease and the resurrection 
of their bodies, there are two questions of ac¬ 
knowledged interest. The one relates to their 
moral condition ; the other, to their local habitation. 
The former of these questions it is not intended 
to discuss at all in this Excursus. The doctrine 
generally held in Protestant Churches is herein 
assumed to be true— viz.: that at death the pe¬ 
riod of gracious opportunity and discipline is 
brought to a close; that the souls of believers in 
Christ are at once made perfect in holiness and 
do immediately pass into glory; and that the 
souls of unbelievers, having sinned away their 
day of grace, are left hopeless in their sins, and 
are reserved in misery for publio condemnation 
and everlasting destruction. 

The second of these questions— vis.: that which 
relates to the local habitation of departed spirits— 
is one, not only of great interest, but also, in the 
judgment of all who have given special attention 
to it, of great difficulty. This difficulty arises, in 
the judgment of the writer, from three sources. 
The first and most important of these is the reti- 
cenoe of Scripture on the subject—but little is 
revealed thereon in the Word of God. More, 
however, is revealed than is generally sup¬ 
posed. 

The second source of difficulty is properly in¬ 
troduced by the preceding remark. Notwith¬ 
standing the amount of distinct revelation, the 
whole matter is obscured to the reader of the 
English Version of the Bible by the erroneous 

rendering of the Hebrew term (Sheol) and 
its Greek equivalent 'A«Jjtc*( Hades)*. These words 
which in the original 8oriptures have a fixed 
and definite meaning, indicating a place in the 
Unseen World distinct from both Heaven and 
Hell (regarded as the place of final punishment), 
are constantly rendered by either grave or HdL 
By this mistranslation an idea proper to the 
Word of God is completely blotted oat fVom the 
English Version; and, not only stf, but the texts 
whioh present that idea are distributed amongst 
those whioh set forth two entirely distinct ideas— 
thus obsouring the teachings of Scripture con¬ 
cerning both the grave and HeU. But the ob- 
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souring and confusing influence of this erroneous 
translation does not terminate upon those who 
study only the English Version. The first and 
most enduring ^conceptions of the dootrines of 
Scripture are derived from the Version we read 
in childhood—conceptions which, even when 
false, subsequent study often fails to eradicate. 
And beyond this,—every Version, especially the 
one in common use, is, to a certain extent, a 
Commentary, and as such exerts a powerful in¬ 
fluence over the minds of students of the original 
Scriptures. Had the word Hadis been repro¬ 
duced in our Version, much of the oonfusion that 
now embarrasses this subject could never have 
found existence. And here it is in place to re¬ 
mark that even though the Greek and Hebrew 
words were indefinite, synonymous sometimes 
with grave and sometimes with Hell, it would have 
been well, since the Holy Ghost inspired syno¬ 
nyms, to have preserved their use in our Version. 

The third souroe of difficulty is the general 
and almost unquestioned assumption that the 
dwelling-place of the souls of the righteous dead 
has been the same since the Resurrection of Christ 
that it was before that event—an assumption op¬ 
posed, as the effort will be made to show, to dis¬ 
tinct intimations in the Word of God. In conse¬ 
quence of this assumption, there have been two 
schools in the Evangelical Church, each basing 
its doctrine on the clear and irrefragable teach¬ 
ing of the Soripturos—the one, in view of the 
ante-resurrection testimony, affirming the exist¬ 
ence of an intermediate place, located in Hades, 
into which the souls of those who now die in the 
Lord are carried; the other, in view of the post¬ 
resurrection testimony, denying that there is 
now, or ever has been, such a place. 

It is the desire of the writer to contribute 
something toward the settlement of this interest¬ 
ing question; and to this end he will endeavor 
to set forth what seems to him, after careful in¬ 
vestigation, to be the Scriptural teaching con¬ 
cerning Sheol or Hades. To avoid confusion, 
the Greek term Hades, which is the Septuagint 
and New Testament equivalent of the Hebrew 
Sheol, will be used throughout this article. It 
may also be remarked that the term Hell will 
always be employed as indicating the place of final 
punishment . 

It will be proper to say something as to the 
principles and mode of the investigation as con¬ 
ducted in the study. It was assumed, in the 
first place, that it should be made entirely within 
the field of the original Scriptures—the Septua¬ 
gint being used as a door of communication be¬ 
tween ihe Hebrew of the Old Testament and the 
Greek of the New. It was also assumed that 
each expression employed in Scripture to indi¬ 
cate a topic of revelatiou, should be regarded as 
maintaining one uniform sense throughout the 
Word of God,— unless, indeed, the contexts of 
different instances of its use should require us to 
put different senees upon it. It is desirable that 
the limitation of this principle should be dis 
tinctly recognised. It was not dogmatically as¬ 
sumed that each expression must, at all hazards, 
be regarded as having only one sense; but that, 
until the contrary should appear, each passage 
should be so regarded. Now, the term Hades 
(Sheol) occurs sixty-five times in the Old Testa¬ 


ment; in thirty-one instances it is rendered iu the 
English Version by grave , in thirty-one by Hell ,* 
and in three by pit . In the New. Testament it oc¬ 
curs eleven times; in one of these instances it is 
rendered by grave , and in ten by Hell . It was 
not assumed that these renderings, or at least 
one class of them, must be wrong; on the con¬ 
trary, it was admitted that the very fact that they 
had been made by the learned Translators car¬ 
ried with it strong probability of their essential 
correctness—not so strong, indeed, as to make un¬ 
necessary an investigation or to show the impro¬ 
priety of this assumption in order thereto, yet 
sufficiently strong to make manifest the import¬ 
ance of the limitation. 

As to the mode of the investigation—all the 
passages in which Hades occurs were tabulated 
and compared together, with the view of deter¬ 
mining whether, consistently with the contextual 
requirements of each, some uniform meaning 
might not be given to the term. The experi¬ 
ment was successful beyond most sanguine ex¬ 
pectation. It resulted in the conviction that by 
Hades is designated—I. Not the grave; II Not 
IleU; III. Not the Unseen World , including 
Heaven and Hell; IV. Not the state of death; 
V. But—(1) a Place in the Unseen World dis¬ 
tinct from both Heaven and Hell; (2) having, be¬ 
fore the resurrection of Christ, two compart¬ 
ments—one of comfort, the other of misery; (3) 
to which, antecedent to the resurrection of 
Christ, the souls of all who died were carried; 
(4) into which Christ, at His death, descended, 
delivering the souls of the righteous; (5) to 
which, since the ascension of Christ, the souls 
of the wicked, and of the wicked only, have been 
consigned; (6) in which they are reserved in mi¬ 
sery against the day of general judgment; (7) 
from which they are then to be brought for publio 
judgment previously to their being cast into Hell. 

The following argument is designed to com¬ 
mend the foregoing results of private study to 
others. It will be found to be strictly Scriptu¬ 
ral. The truth of the facts on which it is based 
can be readily tested by any one who has access 
to the Englishman's Hebrew, the Englishman's 
Greek, and Cruden's English Concordance. 

As a further preliminary it is proper, though 
scarcely necessary, to state that in conducting 
the special arguments to prove that Hades is not 
the grave , is not Hell , etc., it is not designed to. 
assert that in many particular passages the ori¬ 
ginal term cannot bear the meanings denied to 
them. It is freely admitted that in some in¬ 
stances it may be translated grave , and in others 
Hell , without destroying the sense. And so in 
some instances it might be translated house, and 
in others ship. This is but saying that in every 
passage the context does not determine the 
meaning of all the terms employed therein. It 
is contended, first, that in no passage are these 
meanings required by the context; and, secondly, 
that in many they are excluded thereby. It is 
also claimed that it will become apparent upon 
a careful examination that, while the one mean¬ 
ing attributed to the term in this Excursus is 
required by many passages, it is rzcluded by 
none—that consistently with the context, it may 


* [In two of these, the Margin reads grave. —E. B. OL] 
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be put upon it in every instance of its occurrence 
in the Word of God. 

It is also proper to mention that independent 
arguments will not be presented in proof of each 
one of the points included in the last general to- 
pio. It is believed that the truth of each will 
appear in the course of the general discussion. 

I* Hade* not the Grove. 

This will be argued, in the first place, from 
data afforded by the Old Testament; and, se¬ 
condly, from that afforded by the New. 

A. That Hades must be regarded as having been 
used in the Old Testament to designate something 
different from the literal grave t seems to be evident 
from the following considerations: 

1. It is never construed in the mode, nor with 
the terms, continually employed in the case of 
*13p (or rPOp), and which unmistakably mark 
that term as designating the place of the sepulture 
of the body. Thus is used in both singular 
and plural;—it has a territorial location. Ex. xiv. 
11; its sife is purchased and sold, Gen. xxiii. 4- 
20; it is possessed by the owner of the soil or by 
the person buried therein, Gen. 1. 5, xxxv. 20; 
it is dug by human hands, Gen. 1. 6; it is con¬ 
nected with the verb signifying to bury , Gen. 
xlvii. 80;—dead bodies are buried in it by living 
men, Gen. 1. 18;—it is marked by a monument, 
Gen. xxxv. 20; it may be touched by living 
men, Num. xix. 16; Jiteral dead bones are in it, 
2 Kings xiii. 21;—it may be opened by men and 
the bones exhumed, 2 Kings xxiii. 16. Hades is 
always singular; it is never thus construed; it 
is not in a single instance thus spoken of. 

2. It is spoken of with expressions of compa¬ 
rison utterly inconsistent with ihe idea of the li¬ 
teral grave. Thus we read of—“The lowest 
Hades,” Deut. xxxii. 22, Ps. lxxxvi. 13; “The 
depths of Hades,” Prov. ix. 18; “The mi&{ of 
Hades,” Ezek. xxxii. 21. 

8. It is in two instances clearly distinguished 
from the grave. In Gen. xxxvii. 85, where it 
first appears in the Bible, Jacob declares—“I 
will go down into Hades unto my sonbut from 
verse 33 we learn that the Patriarch was under 
the impression that Joseph had not, and could 
not have, a grave; he is there represented as 
exclaiming, “An evil beast hath devoured him.” 
And in Isaiah xiv. 15 it is declared that Lucifer 
shall be “broughtdown to Hades,” who, ver. 19, 
is represented as being “cast out of his 03j?) 
grave” 

4. It is used in antithesis with Heaven under 
circumstances which show that the literal grave 
cannot be intended. “It is as high as Heaven, what 
canst thou do? deeper than Hades, what canBt 
thou know?” Job xi. 8. “If I ascend up into 
Heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in 
Hades, behold, thou art there,” Ps. cxxxix. 8. 
“Though they dig into Hades, thence shall mine 
hand take them; though they climb up to Hea¬ 
ven, thence will I bring them down,” Amos ix. 2. 

6. In the poetical Books it never occurs in one 
of two parallel clauses, answering to Tip in the 
other; nor under any other circumstances 
which grammatically require us to regard it as 
a synonym thereof. 

6. It is manifestly used as synonymous with 


two other terms whioh cannot be regarded as in¬ 
dicating the literal grave— viz: “Vf3* (pit) and 
n^nnn nether parte of the earth. 

The former of these, *Yf3, occdrs fifteen times, 
and is distinguished from by all the gene¬ 
ral characteristics by which Hades is distin¬ 
guished from it. That it is synonymous with 
Hades, or that it indicates a compartment 
thereof, is abundantly evident. In Ps. xxx. 3 
the words appear in corresponding hemistiches 
—“O Lord, thou hast brought my soul from 
Hades; thou hast kept me alive that I should 
not go down to the pi3) pit.” The same occurs 
in Prov. i. 12, “ Let us swallow them up alive 
as Hades; and whole as those who go down to 
the pit.” It is evident upon bare inspection 
that in Isaiah xiv. 15—“Thou shalt be brought 
down to Hades, to the sides of the pif *—the 
of the second clause is synonymous with the 
Ifades of the first; it is also evident that it ia 
synonymous with the Hades of verses 9 and 11, 
rendered in the former Hell and in the latter 
grave. That these words are synonymous will 
be further evident from an examination of Exek. 
xxxi. 14-18. In that passage Hades occurs 
three times,—in ver. 15 it is translated grave; 
and in vers. 16 and 17, Hell: *Ti3 occurs twice, in 
vers. 14 and 16, and in both instances is ren¬ 
dered pit. The words translated "nether parte 
of the earth” in vers. 14, 16 and 18, are JVATIjJ 
—a compound term manifestly synonymous 
with the other two. 

The phrase JVPnn p« or JlfWin px 00 - 
curs nine times. In Ezek. xxxi. i4, 16, 18; 
xxxii. 18, 24; xxvL 20, it is manifestly synony¬ 
mous with Hades. In Ps. cxxxix. 15 it is used 
as a figurative expression for the womb. It also 
appears in Is. xliv. 28 and Ps. lxiii. 9 (10). What 
does it mean in these passages ? Dr. Hodge, ia 
bis Commentary on Epheeiane (iv. 9), remarks 
concerning this phrase that it “is used for the 
Earth in opposition to Heaven, Is. xliv. 23; pro¬ 
bably for the grave in Ps. lxiii. 9; as a poetical 
designation for the womb in Ps. cxxxix. 15; and 
for Hades or the invisible world, Exek. xxxi. 24” 
He gives no reason for any of these interpret** 
tions, evidently presuming that their correctness 
would be manifest upon inspection. No excep¬ 
tion can be taken as to the propriety of his 
opinion in the last two instances, (save as to the 
judgment concerning the nature of Hades con¬ 
veyed by the use of the alternative phrase—“or 
(he invisible world”). It should be carefully 
noted, however, that the phrase appears im 
Ezekiel, not only in the one passage referred 
to by him, but in five others,—in all of 
whioh it is manifest that it maut be syno¬ 
nymous with Hades. This then is not only 
an established, but it is the leading, sense 
of the expression; and we must conclude that 
it has this sense in the other three passages un¬ 
less the contrary be required by the contexts. 

• [Tata word should not bo confounded with ak» 

occasionally translated pft, as tn Psalm xxx. t, and 
which ia sometimes synonymous with regarded as the 

place of physical corruption. Tbs word translated jritlalt 
xxx. U "113 as above.—B. B. C.J 
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Now in Ps. exxxix. 15 the context require e that 
we should attach to it a figurative meaning. 
But what is there in the other passages to 
make it necessary to depart from the leading 
sense? Most certainly when the Psalmist ex¬ 
claimed, Ps. lxiii. 9, “ Those that seek my soul 
to destroy it shall go into the lower parte of the 
earth” there is nothing to forbid the idea that 
he meant they should go into Hades. Nor, on 
the supposition that Hades was a place of con¬ 
scious existence to which the souls of the de¬ 
parted good as well as of the evil were carried, 
is there anything unnatural or improbable in 
supposing that when Isaiah (xliv. 28) wrote, 
“8ing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath done 
it: shout, ye lower parte of the earth ,” he in¬ 
tended to call on Hades to rejoice. 

7. Those in Hades are spoken of as being in 
a state of conscious existence, which never oc¬ 
curs in the case of the occupants of *13j3. In 
Is. xiv. 4-17, the chief ones of the earth who 
are already imprisoned in Hades, are repre¬ 
sented as greeting the King of Babylon at his 
entrance with the words, “Art thou also become 
weak as we?” Similar teaching is found inEzek. 
xxx. 16, xxxii. 21. With this agrees the idea sug¬ 
gested by the phrases, “sorrows of Hades,” 28am. 
xxii.6,Ps. xviii.5(G); “ pains of Hades,” Ps.cxvi. 
8; and with this agree also the facts that thewomb 
((*?*? exxxix. 15, and the belly of the 

whale in which Jonah (ii. 2) was imprisoned—both 
places of conscious existence, though of darkness 
and confinement—were figured by Hades. All this, 
it is true, may be attributed to poetic license— 
and so any teaching of the poetio Scriptures 
may thus be attributed. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that these declarations are found in the 
inspired Word of God in connection with Hades, 
and the further fact that similar expressions are 
never found in connection with 33j3. 

In view of all the foregoing considerations it 
seems rational to conclude that in the Old Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures the term Hades was not used 
to designate the literal grave. Certain exegetical 
objections to this conclusion, may, however, 
present themselves to the minds of some. These, 
so far as they are known, or oan be imagined, 
will now be considered. 

(1) It may be urged that the declarations of 
Jacob and his sons concerning the bringing 
down of gray hairs to Hades, Gen. xlii. 88, xliv. 
29, 31; and the direction of David to Solomon 
to bring to Hades the hoar heade of Joab and 
6hitnei, 1 Kings ii. 6, 9; seem to imply that 
Hades was regarded as the resting-place of the 
body. This might be admitted, and at the* same 
time a valid argument be drawn from other 
8criptures requiring us to put another than the 
apparently normal construction upon the words 
of the Patriarch and David. We are not, how¬ 
ever, driven to such a strait as this. Let it be 
observed that there is nothing in the form of the 
expressions to forbid our regarding the phrases 
gray haire and hoar heade as indicating men in a 
state of old age. From this point of view there 
is nothing unnatural in regarding the Hades to 
which these old men were to be brought as a 
place of departed spirits. In the oase of Jacob, 
for a reason already given, we cannot regard him 


as contemplating under this term the literal grave. 

(2) In several passages, it may also be ob¬ 
jected, Hades is spoken of under terms proper 
only to the grave. Ps. vi. 6 (6), “In Hades who 
shall give thee thanks ? ” Is. xxxviii. 18, “ Hades 
cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate thee; 
they that go down to the pit cannot hope for thy 
truth;”—Eco. ix. 10, “Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might; for there is _ 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis-' 
dom, in Hades, whither thou goest.” * It must 
be acknowledged that these passages, in them¬ 
selves, irrespective of the condition of the wri¬ 
ters, are consistent with the idea that by the 
term Hades as employed in them was meant the 
literal grave. This, however, is not a necessary 
interpretation—and if it be, let it be observed, 
these texts must be regarded as affirming that 
the grave is the end of man, as denying the im¬ 
mortality of the soul. But the passages are 
also consistent with the idea that by Hades is 
meant the state of death , or Hell, or a place of 
gloom in the Unseen World distinot from Hell. 

In the progress of the discussion each of these 
hypotheses will be considered. 

(8) Again, it may be contended that the ideas 
of burial and physical consumption , which are 
ideas proper only to the grave , are presented in 
the following passages: Ps. xlix. 14 (15), “Like 
sheep they are laid in Hades, death shall feed 
on them,” etc.; Job xxiv. 19, “Drought and heat 
consume the snow waters; «so doth Hades those 
which have sinned.” 

The difficulty in these passages is altogether 
in the English translation. Dr. J. Addison Alex¬ 
ander translates the former, “ Like a flock to 
the grave (Hades) they drive; death is their 
shepherd.” In Job xxiv. 19, the verb translated 
consume is properly rendered violently take t as in 
the margin; the reference is to the rapacity of 
Hades—not to the consumption of the body. The 
declaration in the following verse—“the worm 
phall feed sweetly on him,” may refer to the 
condition of the body when the spirit has been 
seized by Hades. 

(4) It may also be asserted that in the Book 
of Job, especially in the xvii. chapter, the one¬ 
ness of Hades with the grave seems to be na¬ 
turally implied. 

In the xvii. of Job, most of the words that have 
been brought into this discussion are employed: 

ver. 1; Hades, ver. 18; J1TW, ver. 14; and 
*113, ver. 16. .At first glance it would seem as 
though these terms had been used indiscrimi¬ 
nately as synonyms for each other. Careful in¬ 
spection, however, shows that they may be re¬ 
garded as indicating the future of the entire man 
—the body to the grave, the spirit to the place of 
departed spirits. We, of the present day, some¬ 
times speak of the grave as our place after death, 
and sometimes of the world of spirits as our place, 
without intending thereby to imply our belief 
that they are one and the same. 8o is language 
employed in the book of Job; and in chap. xvii. 
both forms of expression are introduced. Thus, 
naturally—and only thus—can the phraseology 
employed in Job be reconciled with itself and 
with other 8criptures. 

* [It ia by no means certain that tbin pA»*ge, Kcc. ix. 10, 

Is to m regarded aa an iuapired utterance.—£. &. C.J 
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B. The New Testament teaching as to the 
distinction between Hades and pvgpa or pvrp 
fielov (the grave or sepulchre) is remarkably 
clear. 

The term, as remarked in the Introduction of 
this Excursus, occurs but eleven times in the New 
Testament, and in every instance save one it is, 
in the English Version, translated Hell. The ex- 
. cepted case is in 1 Cor. xv. 65, **Q grave, where 
is thy victory.’’’ That in the other instances it 
will not bear the translation grave is evident 
upon bare inspection. These are as follows: 
“And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
Heaven, shall be brought down to Hades,” Matt, 
xi. 23; “The gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it” (the Church), Matt. xvi. 18; “And 
tbou, Capernaum . . . shall be thrust down to 
Hades,” Luke x. 15; “And in Hades he (Dives) 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments,” Luke xvi. 
23; “Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hades,” 
Acts ii. 27; “ His soul was not left in Hades,” 
Acts ii. 81; “I... have the keys of Hades and 
of death,” Rev. i. 18; “ llis name was Death 
and lladcs followed with him,” Rev. vi. 8; 

“ Death and Hades delivered up the dead that 
were in them,” Rev. xx. 13; “Death and 
Hades were cast into the lake of fire,” Rev. 
xx. 14. 

The New Testament idea of Hades as distinct 
from the grave may be most clearly perceived 
in the declaration concerning Dives in Luke xvi. 
23 ; and in the didactic teaching of the Apostle 
Peter, Acls ii. 27-31, concerning the soul of Je¬ 
sus between Hisdeath and His resurrection. The 
Apostle, manifestly, spoke of both the body and 
the soul of our Lord (comp. vers. 27 and 81), 
asserting that the former did not see corruption 
(although it was placed in a tepulchre), and that 
the latter was not left in Hades—implying, of 
course, that it went to Hades. Unless we adopt 
the conclusion that the soul sleeps with the dead 
body in the tomb—in the face of the manifest 
implications of the Apostle and the whole tenor 
of the Word of Qod—Hades must be distinct 
from the tomb. That the soul of Jesus-did de¬ 
scend into Hades will, it is believed, more 
abundantly appear in the course of this Ex¬ 
cursus. 

Reference has been made to one instance in 
the New Testament in which the E. V. renders 
Hades by grave, viz., 1 Cor. xv. 55. In his com¬ 
ment on this passage, Dr. Hodge writes, in imme¬ 
diate continuance of what has already been 
quoted—“ Here where the special reference is to 
the bodies of men and to the delivery of them 
from the power of death, it is properly rendered 
the grave. The Apostle is not speaking of the 
delivery of souls of men from any intermediate 
state, but of the redemption of the body.” It is 
indeed true that the special reference is to the 
glorification of the body. But does this forbid the 
idea that there should be any reference to the soul, 
that, in the moment of the body’s glorification and 
in essential order thereto, re-animates that body ? 
If indeed there be, or has been, no place of the 
soul’s imprisonment, then, of course, there can be 
no reference to such a place; but if, on the other 
hand, there is, or has been, such a place, what 
more natural than that, in view of the redemp¬ 
tion of the body, which involves the complete 


deliverance of the soul, reference should be 
made to that deliverance ?* 

From all that has been said, it seems evident 
that the New Testament confirms the teaching 
of the Old as to the distinction between Hades 
and the literal grave. 

II. Hades not Hell regarded as the Place of 
Final Punishment. 

There are three opinions concerning Hades 
which it is important should be clearly distin¬ 
guished from each other: the first, that it is 
Hell; the second, that it is the Unseen World 
including both Heaven and Hell; the third, 
that it is a term having no reference to place, 
but indicating merely the state of death. The 
first and second of these are often confounded 
together, and the second and third. That, how¬ 
ever, they constitute three essentially distinct 
doctrines is evident upon reflection. It is 
designed in this section to show the fallacy of 
the first. 

1. That Hades cannot be regarded as indi¬ 
cating merely Hell, is manifest from the fact 
that it is represented as the dwelling place 
(antecedent to the resurrection of Jesus) of all 
the righteous dead. 

The Patriarch Jacob declared his expectation 
of going into Hades, Gen. xxxvii. 35; Job made 
a like declaration, Job xvii. 13; the inspired 
David, rs. xvi. 10, and the righteous Ilezekiah, 
Is. xxxviii. 18, used language which implied 
that they entertained a similar expectation. 

But the location of the spirits of these wor¬ 
thies in Hades locates all the rest of the right¬ 
eous. Concerning Jacob it is declared, that 
upon his death be was “gathered unto his peo¬ 
ple,” Gen. xlix. 83. This expression,—and the 
remark is also true of the similar phrase, 
“gathered unto bis fathers,”—is one having 
reference to the spirit, and not to the body. That 
it is not an euphuism, as some contend, for 
being buried, is evident from three considerations: 
(1) Concerning Jacob it is declared, that “he 
gathered up his feet into the bed, and yielded 
up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people,” 
Gen. xlix. 33. He was “gathered unto his peo¬ 
ple” immediately upon his death; but he was 
not buried until long after, Gen. 1. 13; (2) Con¬ 
cerning both Abraham, Gen. xxv. 8, 9, and 
Isaac, Gen. xxxv. 29, it is declared that they 
died , and were gathered unto their people, and 
were buried; and (3) To Josiah God declared: 
“ I will gather thee unto thy fathers, and thoa 
shall be gathered unto thy grave i® 

peace/ 1 2 Kings xxii. 20. Manifestly, being 
gathered to one's people (or fathers) was some¬ 
thing distinct from both death and burial; and, 
further, God gathered to the fathers, man buried. 
The expression could have reference only to the 
spirit, and indioates the fact that all departed 
souls were oarried to one place. 

It may appear to some that Acts xiii. 86 mili- 


• [The preponderance of textual authority, m is wen- 
known, favors the reading Vdrart instead or fdf. If this 
reading be correct, the passage la, of coarse, r em ove d from 
the field of the prreent investigation. In each case, how¬ 
ever, it is to be obeerved that there is not a single instance 
in the New Testament in which th* context even apparent** 
favors the rendering of llades by the (literal) grave.—E. K. Cj 
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tales against the preceding explanation. It is 
therein declared, that Dayid “fell on sleep, and 
was laid to his fathers, and saw corruption.” 
The Qreek words translated “ laid to his fathers” 
(icpoorri&ij npdg rot* nartpag avrov ) are those used 
in the Septuagint to translate that oft-recurring 
Hebrew phrase which is rendered in the English 
Version: “ gathered to his fathers.” It must be 
acknowledged that in this passage, at first 
glance, the phrase seems to be an euphuism for 
buried; and this impression is deepened in the 
mind of the reader of the English Version by 
the improper rendering of rpoaerkdij as laid to, 
instead of gathered to. The idea of burial is not 
merely suggested, but is directly presented by 
the term employed in translation. This is 
indeed a possible, though a most unusual, ren¬ 
dering of the verb. In this Septuagintal phrase, 
however, it is manifestly exoluded by the fact 
that in the Septuagint it is the translation of 
the Hebrew ^DNt, and consequently can have no 
meaning that the Hebrew verb has not. Now, 
whilst npoatTk&Tf may mean laid to, fjDN never 
has that meaning. The verse properly trans¬ 
lated reads: “David fell asleep, and was 
gathered to his fathers, and saw corruption.” 
This declaration, from bare inspection of it as it 
ocours in the New Testament, may mean either, 
(1) David died, and his body was buried, and 
saw corruption—the reference being only to the 
lower nature; or (2) David died, and his epirit 
went to the place of departed spirits, and his 
body saw corruption—the reference being to the 
whole man. Nor is there anything in the con¬ 
text that will enable us to decide whioh of these 
is the correct interpretation. We must be guided 
in our determination by the usus loquendi of the 
Hebrews. As we have seen thAt amongst them 
that phrase had reference to the spirit, we must 
place that meaning upon it when employed by 
the Apostle. 

The foregoing argument in proof that the 
righteous dead were collected in Hades is fully 
borne out by the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
Luke xvi. 19-31. Our Lord does not indeed 
directly declare that Lazarus was in Hades— 
concerning Dives only, was this declaration made, 
Ter. 28: “And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, 
being in torments.” The whole parable, how- 
cTer, seems to be constructed on the idea that 
both were there—though in different compart¬ 
ments thereof. The underlying thought seems 
to be that Hades is a world to which the spirits 
of all the dead are consigned, having two com¬ 
partments—one of comfort, and the other of 
misery —separated by an impassable gulf or 
chasm, but within speaking distance of eaoh 
other. That our Lord did not intend to repre¬ 
sent Lazarus as in Heaven seems to be evident. 
The place of his abode is not styled Heaven, 
but Abraham*t bosom; he is not represented as 
being carried up to it (the general form of 
e x pression when Heaven is the terminus), he 
Is simply carried; it is within speaking distance 
of Dives, being separated from him only by a 
chasm —but Heaven and Hades are represented 
as being poles apart: “It is as high as Heaven 
—deeper than Hades,” Job xi. 8; its oentral 
figure is not Qod, but Abraham; God is not 
24 


there in His glory, nor angels save as ministers 
of transportation; it is not represented as a 
plaoe of perfect bliss—Lazarus is merely com¬ 
forted (irapaKaXeirai), a term never used in 
descriptions of the blessedness of Heaven. The 
hypothesis that Jesus contemplated Lazarus as 
in Hades not only gives force and consistency 
to the whole parable, but is directly in accord¬ 
ance with the natural interpretation of the brief 
and scattered teachings of the Old Testament 
concerning the abode of, the righteous dead. 
It presumes that He spoke just as we would sup¬ 
pose that a Jew, acquainted with the sacred 
Books of his people, would speak. So natural 
is this hypothesis that there have been interpre¬ 
ters who adopted it, and then attempted to explain 
our Lord’s implied representation of the position 
of Lazarus as a mere condescension to Jewish 
prejudices! 

In view of all the facts, is it possible to resist 
the conclusion that in uttering this parable, our 
Lord reoognized the existence of a Jewish belief 
as to the abode of the righteous in accordance 
with the natural interpretation of the Old Tes¬ 
tament teachings, and (hat He also recognized 
the correctness of that belief?* 

The fact that the pious dead, as well as the 
wicked, were in Hades, excludes the idea of its 
being, in its entirety , Hell regarded as the plaoe 
of final punishment. 

III. Hades not the Unseen World including Hea¬ 
ven and Hell. 

The dogma now about to be controverted is 
to be carefully distinguished from another with 
which it is too frequently confounded, and 
whioh will hereafter b© considered, viz. that 
Hades indicates the state qf death. In the view now 
before us, it is a place; in the other, a condition. 

If Hades be the Unseen World— a Place 
including the places Hiavin and Hell, as 
Europe includes France and Germany—and if 
there be no other plaoe included therein, then 
the Hades of the wicked must be Hell, and the 
Hades of the righteous must be Heaven. The 
effort will now be made to show that neither of 
these subordinate hypotheses is scriptural. 

1. Hades, as the present abode of the disembo¬ 
died spirits of the wicked, is not Hell. Through¬ 
out the Scriptures it is distinguished from the 
plaoe of final punishment of devils and men. 

In the beginning of this particular investiga¬ 
tion, speoial attention is called to the fact that 
nowhere in the Bible is it said that fallen angels 
are in Hades, or that they are to be consigned 
thereto. The Lucifer, Is. xiv. 15, spoken of as 
“brought down to Hades,” was not the fallen 
Archangel; but, as we learn from ver. 4 of the 
same chapter, the Bang of Babylon. The word 
translated HeU, in 2 Pet. ii. 4: “God spared not 
angels that sinned, but cast them down to Hell,” 
is not Hades. The whole phrase cast them down 
to Hell is the translation of the participle rapra- 
P&ooq — e. oast them into Tartarus. Devils 
have another plaoe of punishment than Hades, 
viz., Tartarus, as in the passage just cited; or 


• [The very parable enggeets the Idea that the phraao 
Abraham ’« bosom might have been a Jewish name lor. the 
place of departed Saints in Hades^B. &. 0.]. 
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the abyss. as in Luke viii. 81, where the legion 
of unclean spirits cast out from the possessed 
man in the country of the Gadarenes are repre¬ 
sented as beseeching our Lord “ that he would 
not command them to go out into the (hfivooov) 
deep." This matter, however, will hereafter be 
more fully considered. 

In the Old Testament there is occasionally 
and dimly set forth the existence of a place of 
darkness and woe other than Hades, vi Abad¬ 
don (j*^?R), translated in our Version destruc¬ 
tion. Thus Job xxvi. 6, u Hades is naked 
before Him, and Abaddon hath no covering 
Job xxviii. 22, “Abaddon and death (/TO) say, 
We have heard the fame thereof;" Job xxxi. 12, 
“It is afire that oonsumeth to Abaddon;” Ps. 
lxxxviii. 12,, “Shall thy loving-kindness be 
declared in the grave ("Op), or thy faithfulness 
in Abaddon?" Prov. xv. 11, “Hades and 
Abaddon are ever before the Lord;" Prov. 
xxvii. 20, “ Hades and Abaddon are never 
full." 

As we enter the New Testament, we perceive 
that what is but dimly adumbrated in the Old, 
is therein distinctly declared—though concealed 
from the readers of the English Version by infe¬ 
licities of translation. 

In Rev. ix. 1-8 an angel to whom was given 
the key of the pit of the Abyss (rd typkap rifc afivo- 
aov —incorrectly translated bottomless pit) opens 
the pit whence come out locusts. These locusts 
are described, verse 11, as having “a King over 
them, who is the Angel of the pit of the Abyss, 
whose name in the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, 
but in the Greek tongue bath his name Apoll- 
yoo." Now, be it remembered that Abaddon 
is the name of that place of woe mentioned in 
the Old Testament other than Hades—of which 
term ax&Jta (Apoleia) is the Septuagint transla¬ 
tion. Does not the name given to this leader 
beget, to say the least, the suspicion that either 
the pit whence he comes, or the place of woe to 
which he is to be consigned, should it prove 
other than the pit, may be the Abaddon sha¬ 
dowed forth in the Old Testament? 

In Rev. xvii. 8 reference is made to a Beast 
that ascends out of the pit of the abyss and who 
is to go into perdition (antiXeia ); in xix. 20 he is 
represented as being cast “into the (not a) lake 
of fire burning with brimstone"—manifestly he 
meets his foretold doom, this lake of fire is the 
Apoleia, the Abaddon, into which he was to go. 
In Rev. xx. 8 Satan is represented as being shut 
up in the Abyss for a thousand years; after his 
imprisonment be is loosed again for a little sea¬ 
son, and then, ver. 10, is cast into “the lake of 
fire and brimstone where the Beast and the 
False Prophet are"—he also is cast into Apo- 
lbia. Then follows the account of the general 
judgment (vers. 11-13), after which (vers. 14, 
15) “death and Hades " (or those detained by 
them) were to be cast into the same lake. This 
is declared to be the second death. It seems un¬ 
questionable that this “lake of fire " (Apoleia— 
Abaddon ), from which both Hades , and the pit of 
the Abyss seem to be distinguished, as jails from 
the penitentiary, is Hell regarded as the plaoe 
of the final and everlasting punishment of devils 
and ungodly men. 


With the instruction thus gathered from tRe 
Apocalypse, agree the teachings elsewhere scat¬ 
tered through the New Testament. It is a well 
known fact that there are two words in the 
Greek Testament which in the English Version 
are rendered Hell— Hades and Gehenna. Our 
Lord is represented as employing the former of 
these only three times—in reference to the hu¬ 
miliation of Capernaum, Matt. xi. 23; Luke x. 
15; to the deliverance of the Church from its 
power, Matt. xvi. 18; and to the imprisonment 
of the disembodied spirit of Dives, Luke xvi. 2& 
When he uttered His fearful threatenings con¬ 
cerning the casting of both body and sosU into 
Hell, into unquenchable fire, the term employed by 
him was Gehenna; see Matt. v. 22,29, 30; x. 28; 
xviii. 9; xxiii. 15, 38; Mark ix. 43-47; Lukexii. 
5. These passages, especially Mark ix. 48, 
where Gehenna is described as the place of “the 
fire that never shall be quenched," immediately 
connect themselves with Matt. xiiL 42 and xxv. 
41, and show that this place of torment is “ the 
furnace of fire"—the “ everlasting fire prepared 
for the Devil and his angels," into which at “ the 
end of the world"—after the judgment—the 
wicked are to be oast. And these passages are 
manifestly parallel with Rev. xx. 10-15—“the 
furnace of fire" and the “everlasting fire pre¬ 
pared for the Devil and his angels" are “ the 
lake of fire" into which the Devil and those de¬ 
livered up by Hades for judgment shall be cask 

Directly in line with the teachings thus de¬ 
veloped are those of the Apostles. Peter and 
Jude (2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude 6) agree in declaring 
that the angels who kept not their first estate 
are “ reserved in everlasting chains under dark¬ 
ness unto the judgment of the great day." Are 
they not in the pit of the abyss (with the excep¬ 
tion of those permitted for a season to come 
forth with their leader), reserved for that awful 
day when, with Satan, they shall be cast into 
that “ everlasting fire prepared for the Devil and 
his angels?" The “ everlasting destruction n 
threatened in 2 These, i. 9, is to be inflicted 
after Jesus has come in flaming fire taking ven¬ 
geance—after His advent for judgment. Until 
that time also, when “ the Lord cometh with ten 
thousand of His saints to execute judgment upon 
all," “is reserved the blackness of darkness for¬ 
ever" which the Apostle Jude teaches us is re¬ 
served for the ungodly, Jude 11-15. That the 
ungodly are in Hades all admit, but thej are 
not yet in their place of final and everla&ing 
punishment—they are not yet in Hell. 

'Another line of thought bearing on this special 
subject will now be presented, rather by way of 
question than of argument. In view of the use 
of apoleia (abaddon) in the Old Testament and in 
the Book of Revelation, may there not be some 
reference to the place of final punishment whea 
it is employed by Jesus and His Apostles— 
especially when the artiole is expressed, as b 
frequently the case? Our Lord declares, Matt, 
vii. 13, “Broad is the road that leadeth to r$v 
an&keiav. He describes Judas, John xvii. 12, as 
“ the son of hiruXdac. The Apostle Paul, i 


Thess. ii. 3, speaks of the revelation of “ the sea 
of rife awcihetag. See also Rom. ix. 22; Phil. in. 
19; Heb. x. 89; 1 Tim. vi. 9; 2 Pet.ii. 1, 8; iii. 7. 
But whatever may be the force of this last wmr 
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sideration, it seems impossible to avoid the con¬ 
clusion from those previously presented that 
Hades, so far as it is the prison of the ungodly 
dead, is not the same as Hell regarded as the 
everlasting prison of devils and men; as before 
remarked, it bears to that place of woe a rela¬ 
tion similar to that of the jail to the peniten¬ 
tiary. 

2. The Hades of the good Is not Heaven. 
This is evident from the following considera¬ 
tions: 

(1) God, angels, Jesns Christ (save during 
the time between His death and resurrection), 
are never represented as abiding therein. This 
is scarce explicable on the hypothesis that 
Hades is a general term for the Unseen World. 
It may be said, however, that the term is em¬ 
ployed only in reference to the spirits of de¬ 
ceased men. This answer, it will be observed, 
exceedingly limits the hypothesis we are con¬ 
sidering. 

(2) Hades, as an entirety, is distinguished 

from Heaven. This is done in two distinct 
modes, (a) By being placed in antithesis there¬ 
with, as in Job xi. 8, “ It is as high as Heaven; 
whatcanst thou dot deeper than Hades; what 
canst thou know?” See also Ps. cxxx. 8, Amos 
ix. 2. ( b) By being localized as beneath the sur¬ 

face of the earth. Thus it is described by the 
synonym 11 nether parts of the earth; 9 * and ap¬ 
proach to it is universally described as a descent 
—thus, Num. xvi. 83, Korah and his company are 
described as going “down alive into Hades” 
through the opening earth. 

(3) Not only is the idea of situation beneath 
the earth presented when the wioked are spoken 
of, but also when the entrance thereinto of the 
righteous is described. Not only is it declared 
that Korah and his company “ went down alive 
into (the pit) Hades;” but, also, Jacob ex¬ 
claimed, Gen. xxxvii. 85, “I will go down into 
Hades unto my son.” Not only did Saul ask 
the witch of Endor “to bring up Samuel,” (1 
Sam. xxviii. 8), thus testifying to the popular 
belief as to the descent of the spirits of the good; 
and not only did the terrified woman exclaim, 
(ver. 13) “I saw gods ascending out of the 
earth,” but the spirit of Samuel (unquestionably 
his spirit, raised, not by the incantations of the 
woman, but by the power of God) is represented 
as saying to the King, (ver. 15) “Why bast 
thou disquieted me to bring me upf” Of Elijah 
alone of all the Old Testament saints is it said 
that he ascended , and of him alone it is said that 
he went into Heaven (D'?Cf). Unquestionably 
the idea of the Hades of the good presented in 
the Old Testament, is i hat of a subterranean place, 
distinct from Heaven. In strict accordance with 
the usus loquendi of the Old Testament, our Lord 
when he referred to His own abiding in Hades 
spoke of it as remaining “three days and 
nights in the heart of the earth” Matt. xii. 40; and 
the Apostle Paul in referring to the same event, 
Eph. iv. 9, wrote of Jesus as “ descending into 
the lower parts of the earth” —-but of this here¬ 
after. 

(4) That the Hades of the good Is not 
Heaven, is evident from the fact that it is always 
spoken of as a place, at the best, of imperfect 
happiness—a place to be delivered from. The 


pious writer of the xlix. Psalm exclaimed (ver. 
15 [10]) “God will redeem my soul from the 
powerof Hades”—as of deliverance from a prison. 
David, who had bright visions of a future glory 
after he had seen the face of the Deliverer (Ps. 
xvii. 15), wrote, not only prophetically concern¬ 
ing the Messiah, but also concerning himself, 
Ps. xvi. 10, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
Hades.” In strict accordance with the idea set 
forth in these passages that Hades was a prison, 
are (he words in Hosea xiii. 14, referred to by 
the Apostle Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 64, 65, “I will re¬ 
deem them from the hand of Hades, I will ran¬ 
som them from death. 0 death, I will be thy 
plagues; 0 Hades, I will be thy destruction.” 
Hero the separation of soul and body seems to 
be set forth by the appropriate term JYIO ; the 
imprisoned condition of the separated soul, by 
the phrase hand of Hades . The promiso is of a 
deliverance of the soul from its prison, and of a 
re-union of soul and body; or, in other words, 
of a resurrection of the body. 

David also wrote concerning the Hades to 
which he was about to depart, but from whioh 
he was assured that he was in due time to be de¬ 
livered, Ps. vi. 6 (6), “ In Hades who shall give 
Thee thanks?” Dr. J. A. Alexander in his com¬ 
ment on these words writes: “In Sheol , the 
grave , as a general receptacle, here parallel to 
death , and like it meaning the unseen world or 
state of the dead, who will acknowledge or give 
thanks to Thee ? The Hebrew verb denotes that 
kind of praise called forth by the experience of 
goodness.—This verse does not prove that David 
had no belief or expectation of a future state, 
nor that the intermediate state is an unconscious 
one, but only that in this emergency he looks no 
further than the dose of life as the appointed 
term of thanksgiving and praise. Whatever 
might eventually follow, it was certain that his 
death would put an end to the praise of God, in 
that form and those circumstances to which he 
had been accustomed.” The last remark is cer¬ 
tainly true; and yet, is it conceivable that David 
could have written thus, on the supposition that 
the departing spirits of the righteous went im¬ 
mediately to Heaven ? Could one about to de¬ 
part immediately to the glorious praises of the 
land of glory, have penned, under the inspira¬ 
tion of the Spirit, the words “ In Hades who 
shall give Thee thanks,” on the supposition 
either that the Hades of the good was Heaven, 
or that the term indicated merely the state of 
death f Let one imagine, if possible, the Apostle 
Paul thus writing 1 The very explanation given 
by Dr. Alexander, requires that the Had^s to 
which the Psalmist felt that he was to depart 
should have been a place either of unconscious¬ 
ness, or of darkness and gloom. The only escape 
from this conclusion is in the hypothesis, not 
only that he was not inspired in this utterance, 
but also that he was in positive error as to the 
condition of departed saints. It is not enough 
to suppose that he was in ignorance or doubt as 
to his own spiritual condition—as to whether he 
was a saint. The implied assertion of the ex¬ 
clamation is universal—“In Hades who shall 
give Thee thanks?” 

In manifest accordance with the teaching of* 
the Old Testament on this sfiiQ'^^&thal bf\^ 
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New. When our Lord referred to the eondition 
of Lazarus, Luke xvi. 25, he did not speak of 
him as enjoying the fullness of his Father’s house, 
but as being “comforted;” a term, as before re¬ 
marked, never used in reference to the joys of 
Heaven. And when the Apostle Paul spoke of 
the condition of the Old Testament worthies, he 
makes manifest referenoe to the inoompleteness 
of their blessedness antecedent to the Christian 
dispensation. He wrote, Heb. xi. 89, 40, “ And 
these all, haring received a good report through 
faith, received not the promise, God having pro¬ 
vided some better thing for us, that they without 
ns should not be made perfect.” Dr. Owen re¬ 
jects this view, affirming, “ the Apostle treats 
not here at all about the difference between one 
sort of men and another after death, as is evi¬ 
dent from the very reading of the Epistle.” With 
the highest reverenoe for the memory of that 
great man, the writer would remark that the 
very reading of the Epistle has led him to the 
opposite conclusion. The special section which 
includes the words quoted above, begins imme¬ 
diately upon the close of oh. x. 84. In the latter 
clause of that verse the Apostle had referred to 
the heavenly inheritance of those to whom he 
was then writing. The mention of this calls for 
a special section in which he may incite them to 
faithfulness in order to the obtaining of that in¬ 
heritance. He therefore writes, vers. 85, 86, 
“Cast not away, therefore, your confidence, 
which hath great recompense of reward; for ye 
have need of patience, that, after ye have done 
the will of God, ye might receive the promise.” 
What promise ? Manifestly that of the heavenly 
inheritance. He then proceeds to set forth the 
life of faith, which is in order to this inheri¬ 
tance, by the example of the Old Testament 
saints who had lived it in the midst of trials and 
afflictions. The natural apodosis of the recitals 
of chap. xi. would seem to be, * These all, having 
received a good report through faith, having 
finished the race set before them, received the 
promise;’ but not bo —“They received not the 
promise; God having provided some better thing 
for us, that they without us should not be made 
perfeot.” Is it not manifest that the Apostle as¬ 
serts that the old Testament worthies did not 
receive their heavenly inherithnoe until the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, and that the implied instruc¬ 
tion to Christians is, ‘You, who are called to 
earthly patience like theirs, run under better 
auspices than was vouchsafed to them, even the 
sure hope of immediate blessing ?’ 

(5) The great argument, however, in proof that 
the Hades of the righteous t oas not Heaven, is to 
be found in the fact of their deliveranoe there¬ 
from at the Resurrection of our Lord. The con¬ 
sideration of this topio, however, more appro¬ 
priately belongs to the concluding section, in 
whioh the effort will be made to establish the af¬ 
firmative proposition that Hades is a plaoe in the 
Unseen World distinct from Heaven and Hell. 

IY. Hadee not the State of Death, 

The opinion that Hades indicates (at least 
frequently) a state and not a place, is one to a 
great extent entertained in Protestant Churches. 

This opinion appears to the writer to be un¬ 
supported by a single Soriptural passage, the 


context of whioh requires us to put such an inter¬ 
pretation upon it. The only texts that with ap¬ 
parent plausibility can be cited as teaching this 
dootrine are Ps. vi. 6 (6), “In Hades who shall 
give Thee thanks?” Isa. xxxviii. 18, “Hades 
oannot praise Thee;” Eccles. ix. 10, “ There 
is no work, nor devioe, nor wislom in Hades." 
These passages, so far as the immediate contexts 
are concerned, are certainly consistent with the 
idea now under consideration, even as they are 
consistent with the opinion that by Hades the 
literal grave is intended. But they are also 
consistent with the idea that by the term is re¬ 
presented a place of gloom; and this idea, as we 
saw in the preceding section, the spiritual con¬ 
dition of the Psalmist requires us to put upon it 

The opinion, thus unsupported by a single un¬ 
ambiguous Scripture, stands opposed to that vast 
multitude of passages in which Hades is mani¬ 
festly referred to as a place. Many of these 
texts have already been quoted, and it is unne¬ 
cessary to re-oite them. 

The real grounds of the opinion that Hades 
is a state , and not a place , are, as it seems to the 
writer, philosophical and theological, and not 
exegetioal. 

There are those whose psychological views 
cause them to shrink from any localization of a 
pure spirit, and who therefore affirm that Hades 
must indicate a state. The same views, it may 
be remarked, should lead, and in many cases do 
lead, to the affirmation that the terms Heaven 
and Hell are indicative, not of placet, but of 
mere conditions of the soul. 

Another ground is what may be styled the 
pseudoscientific . It seems plain that if the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture is to be interpreted normally, 
tbo location of Hades is in the heart of the earth 
There are many who shrink from this opinion as 
though it must be false. Why false? If Hade* 
be a place, it must be somewhere; and if some¬ 
where, why not in the oentre of the Earth as 
well as elsewhere? True science, which con¬ 
fesses its ignorance concerning the internal con¬ 
dition of our globe, can, on this question, neither 
affirm nor deny. 

Others, still, deny because of their pre-formed 
opinion that the righteous Patriarchs did depart 
to perfect blosseduess. But manifestly if the 
Hades of the Old Testament was a place, it was 
a place of gloom, even in the case of the pious. 
The only refuge from this conclusion is in the 
opinion that the term has reference merely to 
the stale of the soul separated from the body. _ 

The main ground of the opinion, however, is, 
in the judgment of the writer, the manifest dif¬ 
ficulty of harmonizing those texts in ll\e Old Tes¬ 
tament whioh speak of righteous Abraham and 
Jacob and David, as being in Hades, with those 
in the New Testament, which on the one hand 
declare thAt the righteous are taken to Hearn, 
aud those whioh on the other hand declare that 
Hades shall be oast into the lake of fire- Tk® 
very difficulty naturally suggests the hypothesis 
that Hades may be an indefinite term, meaning 
sometimes the state of death aqd sometimes the 
plaoe of the lost—an hypothesis, however, utterly 
inconsistent with that mass of Scriptures which 
require us to define it as signifying a place. It may 
further be remarked that if there are intimatioBS 
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in Scripture that, at the Resurrection or Ascen¬ 
sion of our Lord, a change was made in the 
place of abode of the souls of the righteous dead 
—that a new place in Heaven was prepared, to 
which those who had previously been consigned 
to Hades were removed, and to which the souls 
of those who now die in the Lord are carried— 
this ground of the hypothesis now contended 
against, is removed. The attempt will be made 
in the following section to show that there are 
such intimations.. 

V. Hades a Place in the Unseen World distinctfrom 
Heaven and Hell. 

That Hadrs is such a place logically follows 
if there has been no fatal mistake in any of the 
preceding arguments. If it be not the literal 
Grave, nor Hell, nor the Unseen World including 
Heaven and Hell, nor the State of Death, then 
it must be a third place in the Unseen World. 
The truth of this conclusion would at once be in¬ 
validated if a single text of Scripture oould be 
cited which clearly teaches that there are but 
two plaoes in the Unseen World. No such text, 
however, has been, or, it is believed, can be,, ad¬ 
duced. The position of Protestant Theologians 
who have denied the existence of a third place, 
so far as is known to the writer, never has been 
that the Scriptures diredtly assert that there are 
but two places, but that they recognize the ex¬ 
istence of only two. In this view of the state of 
the question, the conclusion that the Word of 
God does teach the existence of a third place 
might be left to the judgment of the reader with¬ 
out further remark. 

There is, however, another argument bearing 
on the point that should not be omitted, viz. that 
arising from the fact that Christ, between the 
periods of His death and resurrection, delivered 
from Hades a captivity detained therein. If it 
be true that our Lord did perform such a work, 
then is it evident that Hades is a place distinct 
from both Heaven and Hell. The fact that He 
did so, the writer believes to be referred to in 
several passages of Scripture, and directly 
taught in Eph. iv. 8, 9: “When He ascended up 
on high, He led captivity captive, and gave gifts 
unto men. Now that He ascended, what is it 
but that He also descended first into the lower 
parts of the Earth.” 

That the plaoe to which our Lord ascended, 
leading “captivity captive” (whatever this 
phrase may mean), was Heaven, none deny. 
That the place to which He descended was 
Hades, and that the “captivity” consisted of 
the pious dead, seem to the writer to be the 
natural and legitimate meanings of the terms 
employed. 

That our Lord did at His death go into Hades 
(whatever Hades may be) is admitted by all. 
Hut the phrase, in the passage now under con¬ 
sideration, translated “ lower parts of the earth ” 
(rd aarCirepa jiiprj rife yrjq) is, as we saw in Sec¬ 
tion I. of this Excursus, the Greek equivalent 
for one of the Hebrew synonyms for Hades. 
Is it not natural to conclude that the Apostle 
Paul, in using this well-established Old Testa¬ 
ment synonym for Hades, had in his mind the 
same fact to which the Apostle Peter referred 
when in his Pentecostal sermon he declared 


(Acts ii. 81): “ His soul was not left in Hades?” 

It also seems clear to the writer that, in 
accordance with Soripture usage, the phrase 
“ led captivity captive ” must have reference to 
the deliveranoe of captured friends. This 
phrase, unqualified, occurs but twice in the Old 
Testament—once in the Psalm from which the 
Apostle quotes it, Ps. lxviii. 18; and again in 
the Song of Deborah and Barak, Judges v. 12: 
“ Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, 
thou son of Ahinoam.” Regarded merely as a 
phrase, it may mean either of two things: (1) 
to lead as prisoners a number of enemies, or (2) 
to lead as re-captured a number of friends pre¬ 
viously captured by an enemy. The latter 
seems to be its most natural interpretation ;* 
and this manifestly is its meaning in Judges v. 
12, the only passage in whioh the oontext deter¬ 
mines the meaning. It is clearly implied, Judg. 
iv. 16, that Barak took no prisoners, in the 
words: “All the host of Sisera fell upon the 
edge of the sword, and there was not a man 
left.” The captivity that Barak led captive 
must haye been captured Israel. As this inter¬ 
pretation is manifestly the meaning of the phrase 
in one of the two instances of its occurrence in 
the Old Testament, it is but logioal to conclude 
that it is its meaning in the other also. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the considerations, 
first, that there is nothing in Ps. lxviii. to forbid 
our putting this interpretation upon it; and, 
secondly, that the Song of Deborah and Barak 
was manifestly in the mind of the inspired writer 
when he penned the Psalm. This is evident 
from a comparison of the two passages of Scrip¬ 
ture. 

This, then, is not only the natural, but the 
soripturally suggested interpretation of Eph. iv. 
8, 9, —that Christ descended into Hades, and 
then ascended into Heaven (above all Heavens), 
leading a multitude whom He had delivered 
(captured^ from captivity. 

As against the interpretation that by “ the 
lower parts of the earth ” the Apostle meant 
Hades, Dr. Eaaie, in his Commentary on this 
Epistle, queries: “ Why not use qtitjc, when it 
had been so markedly employed before, had he 
wished to give it prominence?” It might be 
retorted: Why use “ the lower parts of the 
earth”—an Old Testament synonym for Hades — 
if he meant simply the earth f His own explana¬ 
tion that by the descent of Christ into “the 
lower parts of the earth” is meant that He was 
born in a low condition—“born not under fret¬ 
ted roofs and amidst marble halls,” etc., is mani¬ 
festly untenable. The Greek phrase will not 
bear that interpretation. Two reasons for the 
Apostle’s selection of the phrase, however, may 

* [The words translated “ lead captive a captivity ” occur a 
third time in the Scriptures, Nutn. xxi. 1, under circumstances 
which show that the captivity consisted of the enemies made 
prisoners. At first glance this fact may seem to militate 
against the position taken as to the natural force of the 
phrase—a closer examination, however, tends rather to con¬ 
firm the view of the writer. The phrase in Num. xxi. 1 is 
not the same as that in the other passaices; it is qualified by 
the introduction of the term GOD (a yurts cfue) the whole 

clause reads GDD This term limits the cap¬ 

tivity taken by the Oansanites to have been of (the number 
of) hraet. Its very introduction seems to indicate that with¬ 
out it the clause oould not have been thus limited.—£. R. CTj 
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be given—(1) Had he used Hades, the idea of 
His life on earth would have been obscured; by 
the phrase, 44 lower parts of the earth,*’ not only 
is its 0. T. synonym Hades suggested, but also 
the idea of a descent to earth and through earth 
is preserved. (2) A second reason may be that 
on this subject, as on the whole subject of escha¬ 
tology seems to be the case, it was the design of 
the Spirit-to give an indefinite revelation. A 
preceding question of Dr. Eadie appears to the 
writer to be without force. This question is— 
41 Why, if Hades was intended, should the com¬ 
parative Kartirepoc and not the superlative have 
been used ?” In answer it may be said that the idea 
of the Hebrew is as well expressed by the oom- 
arative as by the superlative; and further, to 
ave written that Christ went into the lowest part 
would have implied that He went into the prison 
of the wicked—the lowest Hades, which it was 
foreign from the intention of the Apostle, most 
certainly in this connection, to teach. Another 
objection of Dr. Eadie to the view presented in 
this Excursus is— 44 Those who suppose the cap¬ 
tives to be human spirits emancipated from 
thraldom by Jesus, may hold the view that Christ 
went to hell (?) to free them, but we have seen 
that the captives are enemies made prisoners on 
the field of battle.” On turning to the comment 
on the passage referred to, we find that the rea¬ 
son for this opinion is nothing but an unsupported 
assertion; he writes: 44 ‘Thou hast led captivity 
captive.’ The meaning of this idiom seems simply 
to be—thou hast mustered or reviewed thy cap¬ 
tives, Judges v. 12.” The reference, as is mani¬ 
fest on examination refutes the assertion,—for 
Barak captured no enemies. 

The other objections of Dr. Eadie are involved 
in the following three presented by Dr. Hodge 
in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephe¬ 
sians. 

(1) 44 In the first place, this idea (th o descensus 
ad inferos) is entirely foreign to the meaning of 
the passage in the Psalm on which the Apostle 
is commenting.” With the greatest veneration 
for the distinguished and beloved Commentator, 
it may be asked: In what respect is it more fo¬ 
reign than the idea adopted by himself ? It is to 
be observed that there is no expressed reference 
in the Psalm to Christ. Dr. Hodge remarks on 
Eph. iv. 8: 44 . . . Psalm lxviii. is not Messianio. 
It does not refer to the Messiah, but to the tri¬ 
umph of God over His enemies.” From this 
point of view, manifestly, any idea as to the 
terminus ad quern of the Messiah’s desoent may be 
said to be foreign to .the meaning of the Psalm; 
and from this point of view alone could the cri¬ 
ticism now under consideration have proceeded. 
The learned Commentator, however, justifies the 
application of the Psalm to Christ on three prin¬ 
ciples which he rightly declares “are applicable 
not only to this, but also to many similar pas¬ 
sages.” He writes: “The first is the typical 
character of the old dispensation. . . . Thus 
the Psalm quoted by the Apostle is a history of 
the conquests of God over the enemies of His 
ancient people, and a prophecy of the conquests 
of the Messiah. The second principle applicable 
to this and similar oases is the identity of the 
Logos or Son manifested in the flesh under the 
new dispensation with the manifested Jehovah 


of the old ceconomy. . . . There is still a third 
principle to be taken into consideration. Many 
of the historical and prophetic descriptions of the 
Old Testament are not exhausted by any one ap¬ 
plication pr fulfillment.The predictions 

of Isaiah of the redemption of Israel were not 
exhausted by the deliverance of the people of God 
from the Babylonish captivity, but had a direct 
reference to the higher redemption to be effected 
by Christ... It is, therefore. Hi perfect accordance 
with the whole analogy of 8cripture that the 
Apostle applies what is said of Jehovah in Psalm 
lxviii. as a conqueror, to the work of the Lord 
Jesus, who, as God manifested in the flesh, 
ascended on high, leading captivity captive and 
giving gifts unto men.” It is on the platform 
of these manifestly correct principles that Dr. 
Hodge declares in his comment on vers. 9,10: 
44 . . . the Psalmist must be understood as haring 
included in the scope of his language the most 
conspicuous and illustrious of God’s condescen¬ 
sions and exaltations. All other comings were 
but typical Qf His coming in the flesh, and afl 
ascensions were typical of His ascension from the 
grave.” But is it not evident that, on this plat¬ 
form, what must be understood as having been 
“included in the scope” of the Psalmist’s lan¬ 
guage, in reference to any Divine descent subse¬ 
quent to the writing of the Psalm, must be de¬ 
termined, not from the language of the Psalm 
alone, but from that language in connection with 
those Scriptures which describe the desoent? If 
those subsequent Scriptures teach that the de¬ 
scent was merely to the literal grave, then a do- 
scent to the literal grave and an ascent therefrom 
are all that can be regarded as included withii 
that scope; but if they teach that the descent was 
to Hades, then a desoent thereto must be under¬ 
stood as included. Dr. Hodge has concluded 
from an examination of the New Testament that 
Christ’s desoent was only to the grave; others, 
from a similar examination, have concluded that 
it was ad inferos . Both these ideas are “foreign” 
to the language of the Psalm literally interpre¬ 
ted; that one, however, is to be regarded as 
within 44 the soope” of its language, which the 
event, as described by the New Testament 
writers, shows to have been within the view of 
the inspiring Spirit, who knows the end from the 
beginning. 

(2) “In the second place,” continues Dr. 
Hodge, 44 there (in the Psalm) as here, the only 
desoent of which the context speaks is opposed 
to the ascending to Heaven.” This may be freely 
admitted—although in point of fact the Psalm does 
not speak of adescentat all; it merely impliesone. 
But what was the terminus ad quern of the descent? 
This the Psalm does not declare. It can be de¬ 
termined only from the Apostle’s comment, who 
declares it to have been the lower parts of the sarlk 

(8) “In the third plaoe this is the opposition 
so often expressed in other places and in other 
forms of expression.” The writer cannot per¬ 
ceive that the position here assumed is sup¬ 
ported by the passages cited. These passage*, 
with the remarks of the Am. Ed..upon them, 
are as follows: “John iii. 18” ( 4 No mss 
hath asoended up to Heaven, but He that came 
down from Heaven, even the Son of Man who « 
in Heaven.’) Manifestly there is no allusion 
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here to the bodily ascension of our Lord. Jesus 
was not, in this passage, prophesying to Nicode- 
mns that He was to ascend; He was giving a rea¬ 
son why He oould instruot concerning heavenly 
things as no other man could. It was as though 
He had said, 4 No man hath ascended ify to Hea¬ 
ven and thence descended to teach; only He can 
teach you who descended from Heaven, who is 
still in Heaven* 44 John vi. 88** ( 4 Ioamedown 
from Heaven ’). Most true. But is this inconsis¬ 
tent with his going still further—into Hades? 
“John viii. 14” ( 4 I know whenoe I oame and 
whither I go'). A remark similar to the prece¬ 
ding m ; ght here be made. <4 John xvi. 28” ( 4 I 
oame forth from the Father, and am come into 
the world; again, I leave the world and go to 
the Father*). Is there aught here inconsistent 
with the idea of His going, before His return,to 
the subterranean world? Because, when on 
the earth, our Lord spake of a descent from 
Heaven, are we debarred from supposing that He 
contemplated descending still further to a place 
whence also He must ascend ? 

As before remarked, if the interpretation which 
the writer contends is the natural one, viz., that 
Christ went into Hades and delivered captives 
therein held, be the true one; then, manifestly, 
Hades as the dwelling-plaoe of the pious must 
have been a third place in the Unseen Wofld, 
and not that World itself in its entirety , nor 
Heaven, nor Hell, nor the State of Death. 

But whilst the interpretation given by the 
writer is the most natural, it is admitted that 
other interpretations may be put upon the pas¬ 
sage that has been under discussion. It is not, 
therefore, contended that by itself, unsupported 
by other Scriptures, it will establish the doc¬ 
trine it apparently presents. That the natural 
interpretation is the true one appears from the 
facts (1) That the doctrine thereby presented 
brings into perfect harmony two apparently dis¬ 
crepant classes of Scriptures; and (2) That it 
sheds light on several obscure passages of the 
word of God, bringing them, in their natural in¬ 
terpretation and with all their logical implica¬ 
tions, into perfect harmony with eaoh other and 
with the rest of revealed truth. 

1. As to the former of these facts. 

On the one hand, it cannot be denied that the 
apparent teaching of many passages of Scrip¬ 
ture, written antecedent to the resurrection of 
Christ, is that Hades is a place distinct from 
Heaven, to whioh the souls of the righteous as 
weU as of the wicked were consigned; and, on 
the other hand, it is clear that all the post-resur¬ 
rection teachings of the word of God are, not 
merely that 44 the souls of believers at their 
death do immediately pass into glory,” but even 
more specifio—that they do immediately pass 
into Heaven. 

It is in place here to consider somewhat at 
length the latter class of Scriptures. That the 
posureBurreotion teachings of the New Testa¬ 
ment are that the souls of believers do immedi¬ 
ately pass into Heaven, is evident from the fol¬ 
lowing considerations i 

(1) It is implied in all that is said as to the 
goals of believers going, at their death, to the 
place where the Lord is, John xiv. 2, 8; 44 1 go 
to prepare a place for you, and if I go and 


prepare a plaoe for you, I will come again 
and receive you unto myself, that where I am, 
there ye may be also.” John xvii. 24, 44 Father, 
I will that they also whom thou hast given me 
be with me where I am, that they may behold 
my glory.** 2 Cor. v. 8, 44 We are confident, I 
say, and willing rather to be absent from the 
body and to be present with the Lord.** Phil. i. 
23, 44 To depart and be with Christ.** Now, 
Christ is in Heaven—Him 44 the Heaven must re¬ 
ceive (hold) until the times of the restitution of 
all things,** Acts iii. 21. Believers therefore, who 
are with Christ , must be in Heaven. It is vain 
to object to this, that believers in Hades may 
be said to be with Christ, since He is everywhere 
and He may manifest Himself anywhere. 
True. As God, He is everywhere; on earth, in 
Hades, in Hell: and He may make a spiritual 
manifestation of Himself anywhere. He can¬ 
not, however, make a physical manifestation of 
Himself (and it is such a manifestation that the 
texts quoted call for) where He is not, and the 
Soriptures teach us that He is physically in 
Heaven. True, He has power to convey His 
human nature anywhere, but the declaration 
that 44 the Heaven must receive Him until the 
times of the restitution of all things,’* conveys 
the assurance that He does not and will not con¬ 
vey Himself to Hades. He is in Heaven; the souls 
of believers are with Him; therefore they are in 
Heaven—i.e., in one of its 44 many mansions.” 

(2J The same doctrine is directly taught, or 
implied, in such passages as the following: 44 We 
know that if our earthly house of this taberna¬ 
cle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the Hea¬ 
vens,** 2 Cor. v. 1. Whatever this heavenly 
house may be (and that question need not now 
be discussed) we know that it is in the Heavens. 
Those, therefore, who inhabit it, must be in 
Heaven, 44 with the Lord,” as we learn from ver. 
8; and thus this verse, which directly teaches 
that departed believers are in Heaven, by its 
contextual arrangement confirms the preceding 
argument that those who 44 are with the Lord” 
are in Heaven. 


(3) This also is the natural explanation of 
the record concerning Stephen. Just before his 
execution he saw 44 the Heavens opened and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God,” 
Acts vii. 56. Shortly after, in the act of dying, 
he exolaimed: 44 Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,** 
as though he still gAzed on Him whom a short 
time before he had been privileged to see at the 
right hand of the throne of God, Acts vii. 59. 
The implication of the whole passage is that 
Jesus, in accordance with His promise— 44 1 will 
come again and receive you unto Myself,” John 
xiv. 2, revealed Himself unto this dying saint as 
about to take him into Heaven—to the place in 
His Father’s house He has prepared for His 
loved ones—that where He, the Saviour, was, 
there might he, the believer, be. 

(4) Is not t he same also implied in Heb. xii. 22- 
24, where, not to seek after the whole meaning. 


the teaching seems to be that not only are 44 the 
spirits of just men” now 44 made perfect” 
(comp. xi. 80); but that all such are with an¬ 
gels, -and with God the Judge of all, and with 
Jesus, in the heavenly Jerusalem. 
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In view of all these Scriptures, the doctrine of 
the post-resurrection teachings of the New Tes¬ 
tament seems to be that the spirits of the just 
do, on their death, immediately pass into 
Heaven. 

This olass of Scriptures seems to present a 
doctrine in irreconcilable contradiction with 
that set forth by the former class, on the as¬ 
sumption that each class presents an original 
and constantly enduring fact in God’s treatment 
of the spirits of the departed dead. In view 
of the former class there have been many Pro¬ 
testants, as is well known, who have set at naught 
the manifest teachings of the New Testament on 
this subject—contending that a soul may be in 
the place Hades, and yet with the Lord; and in 
view of the latter class, many have utterly ig¬ 
nored the foroe of Old Testament language, as¬ 
cribing it (on a matter of pure revelation) to an 
accommodation to Jewish superstition. Neither 
of these positions is consistent with due regard 
to the inspiration of the Word of God. The very 
conditions of the problem suggest the hypothesis 
that, at some time about the period of the Resur¬ 
rection and Ascension of our Lord, there was a 
change in the condition of the spirits of the 
righteous dead. This hypothesis receives con¬ 
firmation from the faot that it is the natural in¬ 
terpretation of Peter’s declaration that Christ, 
between His Death and Resurreotion, descended 
into the place where the Old Testament teaches 
us that the departed righteous were; and does it 
not spring to the dignity of an established doc¬ 
trine upon the discovery of a text whioh, taken 
in its literal and most natural sense, teaches that 
Christ did descend to Hades and thence deliver 
those therein confined ? The text in Ephesians 
taken in its natural sense brings into perfect 
and beautiful harmony two apparently conflict- 
ing doctrines of the word of God. 

2. And more. It sheds light on many de- 
taohed portions of the Scripture, and brings 
them, and all their implications, into full har¬ 
mony with each other v and with the whole body 
of revealed truth. 

(1) The first of these passages that will be 

noticed is John xiv. 2, “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions; if it were not so I would 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for you.” 
The implication here is that the future place of 
His disciples woe not then prepared. This is in¬ 
consistent with the doctrine that the place of the 
pious dead has always been in Heaven, or that 
Hades continues, to be their place. The im¬ 
plication calls for a change in the place of 
the pious dead synchronous with our Lord’s 
Asoension. 9 

(2) A second Scripture is Heb. xi. 40, com¬ 
pared with Heb. xii. 28. These passages occur 
in the same seotion of the Epistle—that which 
exhorts believers to patience that they may ob¬ 
tain the promise, i. e. t heavenly blessedness. In 
the former, the spirits of just men who were not 
made perfect (t. e., who did not reoeive the pro¬ 
mise) until,the present dispensation, are spoken 
of. In the latter, these same spirits are mani¬ 
festly amongst the spirits of just men made per¬ 
fect. The passage in Ephesians throws beauti¬ 
ful light on both these Scriptures, brings them 
into harmony with eaoh other, and into perfeot 


and enlightening harmony with the whole section 
that includes them. 

(3) A third passage is the declaration of our 
Lord to the dying thief: “This day shalt Ikon 
be with me in Paradise,” Luke xxiii. 43; com¬ 
pared (a) with those texts that declare he went 
into Hades, and (6) with 2 Cor. xii. 4, and Rev. 
ii. 7, which place Paradise in Heaven. The 
first comparison would seem to indicate that Pa¬ 
radise was a Jewish name for one of the com¬ 
partments of the place Hades; the second, that 
it was a name for Heaven, or one of the many 
mansions thereof. If the natural interpretation 
of the passage in Ephesians be the true one, then 
the apparent discrepancy is at once harmonised; 
at least a mode of reconciliation is at once sug¬ 
gested. If Paradise were the name for the abode 
of the righteous in Hades, then on their remonl 
to Heaven, to the new place prepared for then, 
the name of their abode might naturally be trans¬ 
ferred to their new home. 

(4) The interpretation given to the passage 
in Ephesians throws light upon, and is sap- 
ported by 1 Pet. iii. 18-22. 

The writer i9 unable to adopt the commoa 
English Protestant view concerning this pas¬ 
sage, rtf., that the preaching mentioned was by 
the Holy Spirit through Noah to the AntcdiloTi- 
ans in the flesh, for the following reasons: 

a. On this ground the consistency of the whole 
passage is destroyed. The Apostle was exhort¬ 
ing believers to the patient endurance of wrong; 
and he enforces his exhortation by a reference 
to the case of the God-man, Who by His endo- 
rance became a benefactor unto others, and won 
for Himself a reward of exaltation. Consistency 
requires that the preaching should follow the 
death. 

b. The modern view requires us to regard the 
Holy Ghost as indicated by nvripa, notwith¬ 
standing the absence of the article, and the ma¬ 
nifest antithesis between that term and o&tf. 

c. The use of nvebpara in this connection re¬ 
quires that we should regard disembodied spirits 
as the objeots of the preaching—the disembodied 
nveifia (the person dead iv odptu) preached to 
irvebpara, 

d. The collooation of the words rote b pfatf 
7 rveitpaai requires us to regard the spirits as in 
prison when addressed. 

e. The term nopevdele of ver. 19 is manifestly 
parallel with the same term in ver. 22. The 
implication of the entire passage is that the same 
person first went to the prison, and then went to 
Heaven. 

/. The position of irori forbids this interpre¬ 
tation. Thus Bengel writes: “N* term* end 
de prscconio per Noe rd aliquando out plane 
omitteretur aut prsedioavit cory unger etur.” 

g. The natural interpretation of the passage, 
so far from teaohing a doctrine at variance with 
other Scriptures, is manifestly in accord with 
what is elsewhere taught. 

The writer would present the following traas- 
latiqn: “ For Christ also once suffered for sins* 
the just for the unjust, in order that He might 
lead us unto God, being put to death as to flesh, 
but quickened as to spirit, in whioh (spirit) also 
having journeyed, He preached (i« 7 pwfev = made 
proclamation) to the spirits in prison, etc." 
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The passage in Ephesians calls for a <pv\a*4 
is which the spirits of the departed, as captives, 
were held, to which, after His death, Jesus de¬ 
scended, performing a mission of mercy. The 
passage under immediate consideration repre¬ 
sents our Lord as, after His death, journeying 
to a QvXcud} and there making proclamation to the 
prisoners detained therein. The former pas¬ 
sage states nothing as to the mode in whioh His 
mission was executed; the latter teaohes us no¬ 
thing as to the results of the proclamation. But 
in the confluent light of the two passages can we 
doubt, not only that they have reference to the 
same event, but that the mode in which the mis¬ 
sion was exeouted (at least in part) was 
by proclamation, and that at least one result 
of that proclamation was the deliverance of 
those who had been ransomed by the Lord’s 
death T 

This interpretation does not require, as some 
object, that an offer of salvation should have been 
made to the departed such as is now made to the 
living, that the gospel should have been preached 
to them as it is preached to men in the flesh. 
The term translated preach is lajpbooo, which 
means simply to proclaim as herald. Dr. Mom- 
bert, in the Excursus on ths Descensus ad In- 
tiros, published in connection with his trans¬ 
lation of Fronmilller’s Commentary (Lange 
8eriee) on 1 Peter, remarks, “it (Ktjphoou) is 
never used in the sense of judicial announce¬ 
ment, and N. T. usage clothes it with the mean- 
in t * to preach the gospel.’ ” It is true that it 
is never used to designate judicial announcement, 
and that for the.sufficient reason that it has re¬ 
ference to heraldic announcement, whioh is an 
essentially different thing. It is also true that 
the New Testament (E. V.) usage of the word 
preach is almost invariably “ to preach the gos- 
peL ” This however is not the case in reference 
to the use of the Greek word Kqpbooo, as is evident 
from an examination of Mark i. 45; v. 20; vii. 86; 
Luke viii. 89; Acts xv. 21; Rom. ii. 21; 2 Cor. 
iv. 5; Gal. v. 11; Rev. v. 2. All that the use 
of Kjfpbaau calls for is the proclamation of a fact 
or facts. These faots, in the case before us, may 
have been the completion of the work of atone¬ 
ment, and the consequent deliveranoe of those 
who had acoepted of Christ under the types 
of the old (economy. Such an announcement 
would have been a word of life to those who had 
acoepted while in the flesh. In this connection 
it is proper to remark that if the preaching of the 
Qospel to the dead (n^yycXicflv) of 1 Pet. iv. 6, 
has reference to the same event as that reoorded 
in the passage under immediate consideration, it 
would not require us to regard the preaching of- 
the Gospel (glad tidings) as the same as that to 
men in the flesh—as an offer of salvation. The 
nature of good tidings has respect to the condi¬ 
tion of the hearers. To us, sinners in the flesh, 
the offer of salvation through a Redeemer is good 
news. To captives in Hades who had already 
performed the conditions of salvation, the an¬ 
nouncement of the completion of the atonement 
and of deliverance consequent thereupon, would 
be glad tidings. 

Nor are we forbidden to suppose that the 


preaohing was to those who had already trusted, 
by the fact that all who were the objects of 
address are described as “once disobedient* 
(aTceiQfjoaoL = unbelieving). It is to be care¬ 
fully noted that in this portion of the passage 
the Apostle is laboring to set forth the gra- 
oious effects of the sufferings of Christ. He suf¬ 
fered, the just for the upjust, that He might bring 
us (the unjust) unto God. It was only consist¬ 
ent that the inspired penman should desoribe the 
Old Testament recipients of His grace as sinners. 

It may also be remarked that an objection that 
may arise in some mind— vis., Why should the 
Apostle have made speoial reference to the An¬ 
tediluvians ? presses with equal force upon every 
conceivable hypothesis of interpretation. Pro¬ 
bably the reason of the special reference was 
that it gave opportunity for the presentation of 
the Deluge as the type of Baptism. On this point, 
however, the writer will not enlarge. He does 
not claim that the hypothesis presented by him 
explains every difficulty of this most difficult 
passage of the Word of God. Probably there 
are allusions therein, as in other Scriptures, to 
mysteries which will never be understood save 
in the light of the world to come. 

(5) The passage in Ephesians, in connection 
with the one just considered, throws light on 
certain expressions in the Old Testament pro¬ 
phecies, especially the following: 

Isaiah xliv. 28: “ Sing, O ye heavens ; for 
the Lord hath done it; shout, ye lower parts of. 
the earth, etc,” Not only does it enable us to 
take the phrase lower parts of the earth in its es¬ 
tablished sense, by showing us that Hades might 
have oause for rejoicing, but it preserves the 
antithesis manifestly presented in the passage. 

It enables us to translate Ho 82 a xiii. 14 (the 
first clause) literally, and manifests the beautiful 
propriety of the Hebrew term employed: “I 
will deliver (not ransom) them from the hand of 
Hades.” The verb translated, in the English 
Version, ransom, is HID which followed by JD* 
as in this case, means (see Gesenius) to let go 
free—to set free. 

In conclusion of this portion of the Excursus, 
it may be said, that the proposed interpretation 
of Epb. iv. 8, 9, which, on the one hand, is ma¬ 
nifestly natural; and which, on the other hand, 
brings into perfect harmony two apparently con¬ 
flicting olasses of Scriptures, and also sheds on 
many obscure passages a light that brings them 
into harmony with the whole body of revealed 
truth—such an interpretation, in the judgment 
of the writer, must be regarded as the true one. 

And in conclusion of the whole subject, it may 
farther be remarked, that the passage in Ephe¬ 
sians, interpreted as above, forms the cap-stone 
of the complex argument which demonstrates 
that the term Hades indicates a Place (and not 
a mere state) distinot from the grave , from Hea¬ 
ven, and from Hell; into whioh the souls of the 
righteous were conveyed antecedent to the death 
of Jesus; but from which they were delivered 
on His descent thereto, after the completion of 
His sacrifice on earth.—E. R. 0.] 
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[HOT! OH THB GENERAL RESURRECTION AND 
JUDQMBBT.] 

By the American Editor 

[The Resurrection described in this seotion is 
that which is to take place at the close of the 
Millennium—the Resurrection referred to by 
the Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. xv. 24, and implied by 
our Lord in Matt. xxv. 81. The subjects of this 
Resurrection are the unraised of all dispensations 
preceding the Millennium (the TlqittoI tuv vek pov 
of ver. 5) ; together with all who shall have lived 
in the flesh during, and subsequent to, the Mil¬ 
lennial period—both the good and the bad. 

This Resurrection is immediately to precede, 
and to be in order to, the General Judgment, 
when—(1) the present order of things shall pass 
away, 2 Pet. iii. 10-12; 1 Cor. xv. 24-28; (2) 
the entire course of human history shall be 
made manifest to all, Ecc. xii. 14; Matt. xii. 86; 
Luke xii. 2; Rom. ii. 16; 1 Cor. iii. 18; iv. 6; 
(3) each (unjudged) individual of the human 
race, and each fallen spirit, shall be publicly 
acquitted or condemned, Matt. xxv. 81-46; 
2 Cor. v. 10; Jude 6, etc. 

It is admitted that the minority of the texts 
bearing on the subject seem to contemplate but 
one future Resurrection and Judgment. Remarks 
similar to those on the Future Advent of Christ 
(see Note on The Futurb Advent or Christ, pp. 
889 sqq.) may here be made. The earlier prophe- 
ecies of the 0. T. were cast on one plane, appa¬ 
rently contemplating but one Advent, the later pro¬ 
phecies, however, adumbrated two Advents; which 
adumbrations. All now admit, foreshadowed the 
reality. So with the prophecies concerning the 
Resurrection and Judgment. In the majority 
of instances, the prophecies seem to contemplate 
but one; there are other declarations, however, 
whioh demand the hypothesis that there are to 
be two. (See the Note on Thb First Rbbur- 
rbction, pp. 852 sqq.) 

It may present itself as a difficulty to some 


minds that the Judge described ver. 11 seems to 
be God the Father, and not the Son. Alford, 
who adopts the view that the phrase rbv Kaffypt- 
vov hr’ airrov refers to the Father (see cha. iv. 3; 
xxi. 5), thus comments: “Be it remembered, 
that it is the Father who giveth all judgment to 
the Son: and though He Himself judgeth no 
man, yet He is ever described as present in the 
judgment, and mankind as judged before Him. 
We need not find in this view any difficulty or 
discrepancy with such passages as Matt. xxv. 
81, seeing that our Lord Himself says in ch. iii. 
21: 4 1 ... am set down with my Father in 
His Throne.* Nor need we be surprised at the 
sayings of our Lord, such as that in ch. xxi. 6 
(5), being uttered by Him that sitteth on the 
Throne. That throne is now the throne of God 
and of the Lamb, ch. xxii. 1. Comp* als o eh. 
xxi. 22.” 

It is sometimes objected to the doctrine of a 
General Judgment at the close of the present 
order of things that it is superfluous, since each 
individual is judged as he leaves this world. In 
a sense, it is true that each individual is Judged 
immediately upon death; and yet, this should 
not militate against our reception of the doctrine 
of a final and general Judgment, so clearly 
revealed in the word of God. In the first place, 
our ideas of what may be right or neceaeary 
should never lead us to set aside a clear revela¬ 
tion. But. secondly, even on the platform of 
human reason, such a general Judgment cannot 
be regarded as superfluous. The objects of 
public trials by human judges are two: first, to 
determine the guilt or innocence of the prisoner; 
and, second, to make manifest the justice of the 
Judge in acquittal or condemnation. The first 
of these otyects can have no existence where 
God is the Judge; the second, calls for a public 
trial before the assembled universe when the 
present order of things has reached its conclu¬ 
sion. Then, shall all things be discovered, and 
the righteousness of the Judge be made manifest 
before all created intelligences.—E. R. C.] 


B. —THE HEAVENLY-EARTHLY, IDEO-REAL PICTURE OF THE NEW WORLD. THE 

KINGDOM OF GLORY. 


Chap. XXI. 9 —XXII. 6 . 


1. The City of Ood at the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

9 And there came unto me [om. unto me] 1 one of the seven angels which [that] 
had the seven vials [ins ., that were]* full of the seven last plagues, and talked with 
me, saying. Come hither, I will shew thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife [wife of the 
10 Lamb].* And he carried me away in the [om. the] spirit to a great and high moun¬ 
tain, and shewed me that great [om. that great— ins. the holy] city, the holy [onu the 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 
\ Ver. 9. [Crit. Eds. reject this clause with ft. A. B * P., <* ah —E. R C.] 


. * ^L or : .[Th® Angels, not the vials, are, grammatically, represented as befng f*U of /he ptaguet; the origtna] fts 
etc tic n*v tarA ayyektov twv t&c rm-A <fna.Aas ritv ytnivmv twv wrrA wKvyitv ritv jonranar.— R. BL C.1 

• Yer. 9. We give the reading rijr i ywalxa tow opreov. 
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11 holy] Jerusalem, descending out of heaven from God, having the glory of God : 
and [am. and] 4 her light [light-giver (<p<t><mjp)]* was like unto a stone most pre- 

12 cious, even like [as to] a jasper stone, clear as crystal; And [am. And] had 
[having] a wall great and high, and had [having] twelve gates, and at the gates 
twelve angels, and names written thereon [inscribed], which are the names [or the 

13 names], 4 of the twelve tribes of the children [sons] of Israel: On the east three 
gates; on the north three gates; on the south three gates; and on the west three 

14 gates. And the wall of the city had [having] twelve foundations, and iu [upon] 

15 them the [am. the— ins . twelve] 7 names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. And 
he that talked [spake] with me had [in*, a measure,] 8 a golden reed to [am. to— 
ins . that he might] measure the city, and the gates thereof [her gates], and the 

16 wall thereof [her wall]. And the city lieth foursquare [four-cornered], and the 
[her] length is [w] f as large [much] as the breadth: and he measured the city with 
the reed, [ins. to] twelve thousand furlongs [stadia]. The length and the breadth 

17 and the height of it [her] are equal. And he measured the wall thereof [her wall], 
[ins. of ] a hundred and forty and four cubits, according to [ om. according to] the mea- 

18 sure of a man, that is, [am. that is,— ins. which is that] of the [an] angel. And the 
building [structure] of the wall of it [her wall] was of jasper: and the city was pure 

19 gold, like unto clear [pure] glass. And [om. And] 10 The foundations of the wall of 
the city were garnishea [adorned] with all manner of [every] precious stones [stone]. 
The first foundation was jasper; the second, sapphire; the tnird, a [om. a] chalce- 

20 dony; the fourth, an [owi. an] emerald; the fifth, sardonyx; the sixth, sardius; 
the seventh, chrysolite; the eighth, beryl; the ninth, a [am. a] topaz; the tenth, 
a [am. a] chrysoprasus; the eleventh, a [am. a] jacinth ; the twelfth, an [om. an] 

21 amethyst. And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; every several gate [each one 
severally of the gates] was [ins. out] of one pearl: and the street [broad-way 
(adarefa)] 11 of the city was pure gold, as it were transparent [translucent] glass. 

2. The City of Ood as the Holy City of all Believing Oentiles. 

22 And I saw no [not a] temple therein : for the Lord God Almighty [, the Alb 
Ruler, 1 *— ins. is the temple of her,] and the Lamb are the temple of it [om. are the 

23 temple of it]. And the city had [hath] no need of the sun, neither [nor] of the 
moon, to shine in [that they should shine for (<pahai<Ttv) 1 *] it [her] : for the glory 
of God did lighten it [lightened her], and the Lamb is the light thereof [and her 

24 lamp was the Lamb]. And the nations of them which are saved [am. of them 
which are saved] 14 shall walk in [Tby means of] the light of it [her light]: and the 
kings of the earth do [am. do] bring their glory and honor [am. and honor] 14 into 

25 it [her]. And the gates of it [her gates] shall not be shut at all by day: for there 

26 shall be no night there [for night shall not be there]. And they shall bring the 

27 glory and [ins. the] honor of the nations into it [her]. And there shall in no wise 
enter into it [her] anything that defileth [am. that defileth— ins. common], neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie [and that worketh (or the one 
working) abomination and a lie]: but they which [who] are [have been] written 
in the Lamb’s [am. Lamb’s] book of life [ins. of the Lamb]. 


8. The City of Ood as the Hew Universal Paradise—Glorified Nature. (Chap. xxii. 1-6.) 

1 And he showed me a pure [am. pure] 14 river of water of life, clear [bright] as 

2 crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. In the midst of 


4 Ver. 11. [Crit Ids. omit the copula with K* A. B*. P.—B. R. C.] 

* Ver. 11. TThe true meaning of £«*crojp is that which give* light— XL R. C.] 

4 Ver. 12. [The second] 6 ripara is omitted bj the Rec. [Lange retains. It is f 
VtJg^ (bp.. Sgr., etaL; It is omitted by Tisch. (8th Ed.) with It P.; it is bracket 


i given by Laclu, Ttsch. (1859), with A. 

n ’ yyvft., uji ., vm- w. t i. w uuiniwi u, m. wvu. ioui mu.; .ini f*. IT., I. iS blBCfc S tOd by All Mid XT©g.—JL R. C.] 

1 Ver. 14. [Crit. Eds. giro &***«« with K. A. B*. P., Vmig n el aL—M. E. C.l 

• Ver. 15. Codd. A. B* [R*. P.] give p+rpo* 

4 Ver. 16. Tooo 9 t 6 v 4<rr y before foor should be omitted. [So Crit Eds. with R. A. B*. P n si aL —X. R. C.l 
» Ver. 19. A. B*. [R*. P.J, 4 aL omit col. 

“ Ver. 21. [See foot-noU f, chap. xi. 8, p. 231.—R. R. 0.1 
M Ver. 22. [See Add. Oomm. on chap. i. 8, p. 93.—E. R. C.l 
u Ver. 23. Oodd. A. B*. [Ri. P.}. et aL. omit iv after 

W Ver. 24. The Rec. gives col rh iSnt r&r ew^ofUeuv; a reading concocted, most probably, in explanation of the word 
Winf. fTii' ewfopdimv is omitted by R. A. B*. P., VmJg., Own,, Sgr^JDh.. el al. — R. R. C.] 

* Ver. 24. The Rec. adds sol ri|r rtpijv. [This danse u given in B* n V*lg. t Cop., Bgr .; bat is omitted in R. A. P n el eL 
“X. R. C.] 

u Chap. xxii. 1. KaSmpde is nnaotborixed. [It does cot appear in R. A. B*. P n Vulg. t Cbp n Sgr ^ J52A.—K. R. C.] 
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the street of it [her broad-way], and on either side [om. on either side] of the river 
[in8. , on this side and on that side, 17 ] was there the [ om. there the— ins. a] tree of life, 
which bare [bearing] twelve manner of [om. manner of} fruits, and [om. and] 
yielded her fruit every month [according to each month yielding its fruit]: and 

8 the leaves of the tree were [ate] for the healing of the nations. And there shall 
be no more curse [And nothing cursed 1 * shall be any more 19 ]: but [and] the throne 
of God and of the Lamb shall be in it [her]; and his servants ( dovXot ) shall serve 

4 (XaTptoffouffiv) him: and they shall see his face; and his name shall be in [upon] 

5 their foreheads. And there shall be no night there* [and night shall not be any 
more* 1 ]; and they [ins. have (or shall have) no]" need no candle [om. no candle— 
ins. of light* of lamp], neither [<tm. neither— ins. and of] light of the [om. the] 
sun; for [because] tne Lord God giveth them light [shall shine upon them]*: 
and they shall reign for ever and ever [into the ages of the ages]. 


n Ver. 1 Kal Jnifiv. [Orit. Ida. read irr*vSw col hcetSer with A. B*^ «t aL —S. R. C.1 
M Ver. 8. Kara&tua; comp. Delituch, p. 51. [Crit Ed*, ao read with K». A. B*. P.—B. EL 0.1 
» Ver. 3. [Crit. Id*, give the reading <m rri with K. A. P.—E. R. C.] 

■> Ver. 5. 'Eject it unfounded. 

® Ver. 6. 'Bn is supported by K- A n etaL; Tischendorf [1869] omits with B*. [but gives It In the 8th Ed. with K. A. P. 
—E. B. C.] 

** Ver. 6. Tischendorf [1859], with B*., gives ov de., which differs from the readings of lachmann and the Bee. 

[Lech, end Alf. reed ovg «£ov<rci' xptiajr with A., Vulg.; Tisch (8th Ed.) and Treg. give ©vie ixovertr ^peto? with K-, Mumpk , 
bur.; P. also gives ivowiv. —E. EL C.] 

« Ver. 6. [Lech, Alt, Treg, Tisch. (8th Ed.) give with R. A, Vulg., etiaL; Tisch. (1869) omitted with B.* Pv- 

B. R. CJ 

* Ver. 5. We give the reading [^emH hr' avrovt. [So reed AIL. Treg, Tisch. (8th Ed.); with K~ B.*; fa* 

mirrovt with K* A. Lech, gives +wrur« with A. P. ’Eir* Is omitted by B*. P.—E. R. C.] 


EXEOETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

As one of the Angels of Anger, or of the 
Vials of Anger, showed the Seer the wioked 
world-city under the figure of the Harlot, so it 
is now again one of the same Angels who shows 
the Seer the City of God under the name of the 
adorned Bride. And it seems as if the Spirit of 
propheoy would hereby illustrate the fact that 
the anger of God is a flame, divisible into the 
lightning of righteousness and the light of love. 

The great vision-picture whioh the Angel ex¬ 
hibits to the contemplation of the Seer, after 
transporting him to a great and high mountain, 
the lofty stand-point of a perfected gase into the 
region of perfection, is, primarily, the appear¬ 
ance of the new creation, the glorified world of 
eternal being, whioh has taken the place of the 
first creation, the world of temporal becoming. 
It is, in the next place, that perfected union be¬ 
tween Heaven and earth with whioh the antithe¬ 
sis of life between Heaven and earth, as in ac¬ 
cordance with Gen. i., has become the antithesis 
of a perfect ed spiritual communion in love. Even 
this antithesis, the plastic image of religion, 
finds.its fulfillment here. Heaven has assumed 
the full, fresh, warm and home-like aspect of a 
familiar and attractive earth; earth is radiant 
in the heavenly glory of that Throne of God 
whioh has now become visible. The new crea- 
tion is, further, also tbs new universal Paradise, 
which has bloomed from the seed of the first 
Paradise, buried in the soil of the world's his¬ 
tory. On this very aooount this new world is no 
less the realisation of the Great City of God, 
whioh, first in the oamp of Israel and again in 
the city of Jerusalem, in typical fore-exhibition 
became a subjeot of human admiration, longing 
and hope, and whioh was subsequently heralded 
from afar in so many New Testament preludes. 


But its most glorious name is contained in the 
title of The Bride; for thereby not only the su¬ 
premacy of personal life in this new world, not 
only the perfect unanimity of all blessed spirits, 
not only their perfect receptivity for the entire 
self-communication of God, are expressed, but 
also their Divine dignity, liberty and blessedness 
in love. 

We find in the grand transfiguration-picture 
of the vision a trilogy, the elements of whioh 
are distinctly present even in the Gospel of 
John: a . Transfiguration of the Theocracy, re¬ 
presented by the heavenly Jerusalem (vers. 
9-21); b. Transfiguration of the believing Gen¬ 
tile world or the universal new humanity (tops. 
22-27); c. Transfiguration of all nature, or the 
appearanoe of the new Paradise (oh. xxii. 1-5). 
The first section justly forms the foundation of 
the whole, and is therefore the moat detailed; 
it, again, divides into three parts. 

The first part of the first section exhibits the 
holme** of the City of God. In theDoxa of God, 
or the Shekinab, which diffuses its radiance 
over the whole City, because it is omnipresent 
throughout it, the Holy of holies is reflected 
(ver. 11).* In the high wall of the City, the 
economical barrier of the Theocracy is re¬ 
flected ; and the true spirit of that barrier, de¬ 
signed, as it was, to mediate salvation to the 
whole world, finds its expression in the twelve 
gate*, at whioh Angel* are posted, symbolical 
here, doubtless, of trae messengers of salvation; 
for the gates are open by threes toward all the 
four quarters of the world. Thus a two-fold 
effect of holiness is expressed—repulsion of 
everything unholy by the wall —free ingress for 
all that tends to holiness, by the gate* (Ten. 
12-14). 

The second part gives, in the magnitude of the 
City, an image of the magnitude of the King- 


*• [See additional comment on chap. xxL 22, p.3S7.—K.B.C.] 
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dom of God (tots. 15-17). This magnitude is 
exhibited throughout in forms of perfection. 
The City has the form of a perfect cube, like the 
Holy of holies, and appears in this equality of 
measurement as an expression of the perfect 
heavenly world. 

The third part of the first section unfolds the 
riches of the City of God in splendor consisting 
of the most precious materials; these riches, 
as ideal and spirit-clarified, being exhibited 
through the medium of precious stones, pearls 
and shining gold (vers. 18-21). 

The second seotion, likewise, is divisible into 
three parts. The first part is expressive of the 
absolute spirituality of the new cultus. Since 
the City has itself become a Holy of holies, a 
Temple within it would, in comparison with 
itself, seem like a thing of inferior sanctity—a 
remnant of the old world. Nevertheless, it has 
a spiritual Temple which surpasses even the 
City. God, as the All-Ruler, is the infinitude 
of this Temple; the Lamb is the present defini- 
tude of it (vers. 22, 28). The second part of 
the second section characterises the City as the 
great, universal) holy World-City, the City of all 
redeemed nations and kings, the City of sancti¬ 
fied humanity and of all its moral and eternal 
properties, yea, the City of the whole heavenly 
spirit-world and of the eternal radianoe of day 
(vers. 24-26). The third part represents the 
separation between the sanctified heathen-world 
and true heathenism throughout the world, here 
portrayed by the three characteristics: com¬ 
monness (bestiality), abominableness (transgres¬ 
sion against nature), and falsehood (embracing 
both the former attributes). There is no longer 
any question of persons here; they have become 
neutra through the obliteration of their perso¬ 
nality in their vileness (ver. 27). The Lamb'* 
Book of Life has, from the beginning, com¬ 
prehended this universality of the sphere of 
salvation. 

The third leading section is an unmistakable 
antitype of the first Paradise. Its general 
character consists in the fact that all its holiness 
[HeiligheW] has become pure health [HeU] and 
health-productiveness [ Heilswirkung ]—an infi¬ 
nitely multiplied life-creating, life-renewing and 
life-preserving Divine life-power. The river of 
life forms the first fundamental feature. It does 
not issue merely from an Eden, or land of de¬ 
light, such as encircled the first Paradise (Gen. 
ii.); nor does it flow merely from the new 
Temple of Jehovah, like Ezekiel's river of salva¬ 
tion [or healing], (Ezek. xlvii.); it pours forth 
from the throne of Qod and of the Lamb (Rev. xxii. 
1). The second fundamental feature is formed 
by the tree* of life whioh are on both sides of 
the river, making an avenue with an intermina¬ 
ble perspective; fruit-trees of life, so intensively 
salutiferous that they bear new fruits every 
.month, and that even their leaves serve for the 
healing (depaneia) of the heathen [nations]. So 
absolote is the health-bringing operation of the 
trees of life in the City, that in this new Para¬ 
dise nothing banned can arise—much less shall 
the new humanity here itself be banned, as were 
its first parents, through the deceit of the ser¬ 
pent and Satan, in the first Paradise fvers. 2, 
•)• In the third fundamental feature, tne eritis 


*ieut dev* is fulfilled in a Divine sense. That 
whioh Adam would fain have become, that 
whioh he lost in the path of impatience and sin, 
is now regained in the path of redemption and 
infinite patienoe. Now, it is the blessedness of 
all, that they *erv* [dienenl God as His servants 
l Kmchte] whilst they see Mis face as His blessed 
phildren, and are able to look npon His faoe 
without being terrified like Adam. Again, this 
blessed relation has become an eternal condi¬ 
tion ; their holiness has the character mdelebilis, 
the indestructible fixedness of true priests of 
God.** Whilst the abolition of night is again 
announced here, as ch. xxi. 25, the announce¬ 
ment has here a new significance. In ch. xxi., 
the reference is to the day of the blessed in a 
predominantly spiritual aspect and considered 
in the abstract; here, however, the unfadingness 
of this day is intended, pre-eminently, in the 
sense of the eternal day of the glorified world. 
That, therefore, whioh is expressed by the name 
of Qod on the forehead* of the blessed — vi 2 ,, imper¬ 
ishable knowledge of God and oonsecrateness 
to God—is supplemented by this declaration. 
Never again does night come to them, nor any 
deficiency of light, for Qod Himself shineth upon 
them for ever. This, again, is the eternal 
basis upon whioh they shall reign as kings , in 
and with the governance of God, in union with 
His will, and as organs of His will, eternally 
free in Him from all the world, for all the world, 
into the seons of the icons. 

The magnificence of the entire picture of the 
new creation, a magnificence whioh strikes the 
taste of ordinary humanism as so peculiar, at¬ 
tains for us its entire significance when we look 
at it in connection with the whole of Sacred 
Writ—especially that of the Old Testament—as 
the lofty corona upon the stem of all Biblical 
typioism. 

Our vision, then, is primarily the picture of 
the consummation and fulfillment of the whole 
Theocracy. 

The revelation of salvation came down from 
Heaven in many individual items—in voices, in 
angels, in Theophanies, and lastly in Christ. 
The fulfillment finally consists in the descent of 
the entire City of God from Heaven. 

The Congregation of God, called into life by 
the revelation of salvation, was from the begin¬ 
ning destined to be the Bride of God. Now, it is 
perfected in this destiny. 

The high Mountain , upon which the City of 
God is situate, was prepared by Mount Zion, and 
imported the wide, overtowering and firm order 
and might of the Divine Kingdom. Now, this 
Mountain of the eternal order and fastness of 
God, in spirit beheld by the Prophets (Is. ii. 2; 
Ezek. xl. 2), towers over the whole world. 

The city of Jerusalem, after its building and 
consecration as the royal residence and Temple- 
city, inherited the ancient typical honors of the 
previous cities of God, from the camp-city in the 
wilderness to Shiloh. It was the residence of the 
Jehovah cultus and of the theocratic constitu¬ 
tion. Now, its archetype exists in visible pre¬ 
sence—the City in whioh oultus and culture, in 
their perfection, have attained their complete 

union. _ 

* [See additional comment on oh. xxii. 3, p. 388.—K R. C.J 
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The glory of God, the Shekinah, manifested 
itself of old only in transient appearances. The 
oentral place of its manifestations was the Holy 
of holies. Now it spreads, in eternal radianoe, 
over the whole City of God.* 

It was formerly exhibited through typical 
mediums, through visional angelic forms, 
through the pillars of oloud and of fire, through 
the cherubim. Now it beams forth from a per¬ 
manent nucleus of light (Qoxjrfjp). The Parousia 
of Christ is the Epiphany of God, in brilliancy 
like the most precious jewel. 

Israel, in order to the securement of its holy 
destiny, was encircled by a hedge, which was 
designed to separate from it every common 
thing of heathenism [or the Gentile nations], 
and by this very process to mediate the future 
bringing again of the Gentiles through the bles¬ 
sing of Abraham. This barrier—first, theocra¬ 
tic law—then,cburchly confession—here appears 
ideally realized in the high wall, which, by 
means of its insurmountableness, exoludes 
everything common, and by means of its twelve 
gates , kept by Angels, invites and receives all 
that is akin to God, i. e., all that is akin to God 
in the twelve-fold character-form of the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel. 

The Tribes of Israel were designed to repre¬ 
sent in theocratio ground-forms, the fullness of 
the different human dispositions for the Kingdom 
of God. These ground-forms are now all ful¬ 
filled in the perfecting of the spiritual Israel. 
Therefore, the gates are adorned with the names 
of the Tribes of Israel; they are indicative of the 
ground-forms of the people of God in the inte¬ 
rior of the City, as well as of the ground-forms 
of the people of God entering into the City of 
God from all the quarters of the world. 

In so far as the restoration of the people of Israel 
itself is concerned, a restoration of its kernel , on the 
platform of perfect Christian equality and liberty, is 
simply expressed with the typical import of its Tribes; 
any renewal, however, of Old Testament legal prero¬ 
gatives is precluded by this same typical import. 
The same remark applies to the description of the 
Sealed (chap. vii.). The sealed ones would not be 
called after Israel, if Israel were not to form a dy¬ 
namical power amongst them; the same sealed ones 
would preclude the idea of elect Qentiles, if they were 
not to be typically understood. 

The gates of the cities of Israel, especially 
Zion, were, even under the Old Covenant, open 
to the stranger, if he left his heathen practices 
without. They became the symbols of ingress 
into the holy City, into the sanctuary, into the 
fellowship of the saints (Ps. o. 4), as well as the 
symbols of egress, in order to tho conversion of 
the world (Isa. lxii. 10), and in order to the 
' bringing in of the King of Glory through its 
gates (Ps. xxiv. 7; comp. Gen. xxii. 17 [Comm., 
p. 468, Am. Ed.]).—The new City of God has 
twelve of these gates, in accordance with the 
sacred number of completeness. She is lacking 
in no gate of ingress or of egress. 

The stone at Bethel on whioh Jacob slept when 
a wanderer, and where he beheld, in a dream, 
the heavenly ladder, was -conseorated as a monu¬ 
ment and altar; the prelude of the foundation 


+ [See ad d itional comment on oh. xxi. 21, p. 387.—K. R. C.J 


stones of the House of God (Bethel, Gen. xxii 
22), and of Christ the Corner Stone (Ps. cxviii 
22; Isa. xxviii. 16; Eph. ii. 20). This stone is, 
in the consummation, divided again into the 
twelve foundation stones of the wall of the holy 
City, marked with the names of the Twelve 
Apostles. 

The ground-forms of Christ's mission to the 
world, the Twelve Apostles, denote, as Apostles 
of the Lamb, also the ground-forms of the world- 
conquering cross, and, as such, the foundations 
of the City of God. 

8aered measure has, in the history of the 
Temple, an import similar to that possessed, in 
the Greek view of the world, by the Platonic 
Idea or the Aristotelian Form ; except that the 
first unitously represents both the latter in the 
form of practical energy, as real power (Wind, 
xi. 20; comp, the Pythagorean system; Job 
xxviii. 25-27; Isa. xL 12).—This power of Ideal 
Form pervades, in perfect supremacy, all the 
parts of the City of God,—the City and its gates 
and its walls. 

The form of the perfect geometric square or 
cube was the form of the Holy of holies. Nov, 
this same form appears as the symmetry of the 
City of God. Of old, the Holy of holies was a 
well-nigh inaccessible sanctuary, guarded by 
terrors. Here, the great City of God has become * 
a manifest and open Holy of holies. 

The magnitude of the City exhibits it, in its 
length and breadth, as a World-City; in its 
height , as a Heaven-City.—As the corona of the 
Temple, the City is the phenomenal image of the 
Kingdom of God, and thus, at the same time, of 
the glorified universe. 

The holy wall which, as a theocratic and a 
churohly barrier, is an odium of all philosophy 
of wildness, commonness and indiscipline—here 
appears in its consummation, built of the mate¬ 
rial of the most precious jewel, a fact recog¬ 
nised afar off by the Spirit of Prophecy (Isa. 
liv. 11). 

The covering of the Ark of the Covenant, which 
was, so to speak, the most Holy in the Holy of 
holies, was of pure gold (Ex. xxxvii. 6). Nov, 
the whole City is constructed of pure gold so 
pure that it glitters like crystal. The City is 
thus, in an unapproachable exaltedness of 
thought, signalized as God’s Sanotuary. 

The jewels worn by the High Priest in his 
breast-plate, were significant of the idiocrasies, 
the oharismatic aptitudes of the Tribes of Israel; 
of their value, spiritual and affeotional, for the 
heart of God, Whom the High Priest represented. 
Suoh a Divine heart-affection, in the perfection 
of the ground-forms of human charisms, is nov 
reflected in all the jewels which form the foun¬ 
dation-stones of the City-wall. The whole City 
is founded, as it were, upon the breast-plate of 
the real High Priest. 

As the precious stone was early constituted a 
symbol of a personal life, consecrate to God, so 
the pearl was made a symbol of Divine vital wis¬ 
dom, of that piety which is concentrated in the 
knowledge or the righteousness of faith. Thus 
the value of wisdom exceeds that of pearls (Job 
xxviii. 18; Prov. iii. 15, [viii. 11]);* wisdom, 

• [In Job, J. c , the G. Y. mds: "R&mnth and Galite art not 
thought ot Wisdom it of higher value than pearls.” la the 
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however, is also symbo’ized by pearls and is di¬ 
vided, in its individual traits, into a plurality 
of pearls (Matt. viL 6), whilst, in its consummate 
spiritual phase, it is concentrated in the One 
Pearl of great price, whose value surpasses that 
of all single pearls (Matt. xiii. 46). But how 
does the pearl enter into a relation to the gate ? 
In Isaiah liv. 12, we read (in accordance with De 
Wette’s translation): “I make thy battlements 
of rubies and thy gates of oarbunoles (?) and 
thy whole circuit of costly (precious) stones." 
The Septuagint distinguishes jasper for the 
battlements or parapets, crystals for the 
gates, preoious stones for the walls. As- the 
stone for the gates, rnp??» is one that does not 
elsewhere appear, and takes its name from 
the radiance of fire, but is assuredly not a car- 
bancl e, if it be true that the ruby is of like 
significance with the carbuncle, we might sup¬ 
pose that John apprehended it as a pearl. The 
generation of the pearl from a wound in the 
pearl-oyster, its lodgment in the deep, the rarity 
and difficulty of obtaining it, are obvious sym¬ 
bolical motives for the use of it. The su bsistence 
of each gate in one pearl is a speaking image of 
that heavenly simplicity which alone finds en¬ 
trance to the eternal City of God. 

In the golden pavement of the streets of the 
City, the gold of the buildings is raised to an 
oven higher power. Gold like translucent crys¬ 
tal. How far is it from the streets of Jerusalem 
—consecrated though they were—through Chris¬ 
tian city streets and alleys—in which morals 
and cultivation often, even to this day, carry 
on a conflict with barbarism—to this goal! 
Here the lanes and streets are clean; the citizens 
walk on a pavement of gold, eternally dear and 
bright as a mirror. 

The points which have reference to the per¬ 
fection of the Theocracy, are followed by the 
fundamental features of the perfected, believing 
Gentile world. 

As the most pious of the heathen discovered 
lively signs and traces of the Unknown God, not 
in their temples, but outside of these, and as the 
worship of God in spirit and in truth has in all 
time formed a contrast to the purely local wor¬ 
ship on Gerizim and in Jerusalem, so, in accord¬ 
ance with these preludes, a perfect consciousness 
of the omnipresence of God in His Spirit has 
been formed. The obscure feeling of God’s om¬ 
nipresence has continually developed more and 
more, both outside of the revelation of salvation 
and within it (oomp. Gen. xxviii. 16 and Psalm 
cxxxix. 7sqq.). Here this feeling is exchanged 
for the constant contemplation of the presence 
of God, or, rather, for the perfect manifestation 
of God. 

The universal natural revelation of God (Rom. 
L 20) was always, for the heathen, in respect of 
its fundamental traits, a revelation through the 
medium, particularly, of the great celestial 
lights—the sun and the moon . This revelation 
is now restored and perfected—sun And moon 
are outshone by the glory of the Lord. In the 
spiritual radiance whioh proceeds from God, 
through Christ His Light-bearer, the lights of 


two p—iigw in Proverbs abovo cltot, th* woM which the 
X. Y. renders ntbiet, U, in the O. V, translated pearU.- Ta.) 


Heaven seem, as such, to vanish, because they 
are for the first time effectual in Him in their 
full import. 

The heathen [or Gentiles ] have, in the light 
of salvation, become nations in the purest sense, 
—types of peoples, which, in their sanctified idio- 
crasies, oonjoin to form the Kingdom of God. 

In the blessing of Noah, the first sketch of the va¬ 
riant destinations of the tribes of man appeared; 
at the foot of the tower of Babel, mankind was 
divided into gentilisms. The higher charismatic 
destination of humanity was, however, not only ty¬ 
pically symbolized by the Twelve Tribes of Israel 
and expressed by the idea of the seventy nations 
and the number of the seventy disciples, but, 
moreover, it was the oonstant task of the Chris¬ 
tian Churoh to work out, from the heathen con¬ 
fusion of peoples, the one people of God; but 
also, however, to work out from the one Christen¬ 
dom the heavenly family of peoples. Here, this 
heavenly family has attained a visible existence. 
The nations walk through the light-stream of the 
Kingdom of God as though they were bathing 
themselves therein. 

Again, that which has ever been represented 
by kings —that of which bad kings were signifi¬ 
cant as symbolical figures, and which good 
kings, heroes, approximately realized, in com¬ 
pany with the kinfely spirits who ruled right 
royally, though possessing neither crown nor 
sceptre (Matt. v. 19), potentiated men, as cen¬ 
tral points of the social organization of humanity 
—is likewise now fulfilled. The kings of the earth 
bring all the glory of the earth, their possessions 
brought under the service of spirit, into the City 
of God (Isa. xlix. 28; lx. 16). 

Furthermore, the security which man has now 
and then eqjoyed under the protection of the 
law, in circles of civilization and on the heights 
of peace, in the bright day-time in antithesis to 
the night-time, has always been promoted by the 
Kingdom of God. Here, at last, in the consum¬ 
mation, the “superb repose of Heaven” pre¬ 
vails, secured by the light of eternal day, in the 
region of eternal sunshine. The gates of the City 
of God are not shut, because the dAy-time is per¬ 
manent. 

As the entire net value of the good things of 
earth is appropriated to the City of God, so also 
is the entire net value of humanity, in the glory 
of the peoples , their manifold and various gifts, 
the whole treasure of human culture. Israel 
was ohosen to be the people of God, in order 
that it might make the peoples appear again as 
peoples, in the blessing of Abraham. It is the 
task of Christianity to this day to take away the 
covering of sin, of national corruption, from the 
beauty of the peoples (Isa. xxv. 7). Here is the 
fulfillment. In contemplating the one glory of 
Christ, they all come forth in their glory—the 
treasure, the harvest of God, the triumphal 
spoils of Christ. 

Real heathenism, however, such as disfigured 
even Judaism (see Rom. ii.), is then elimi¬ 
nated forever from the pure Church of God. 
Its characteristics are commonness [or pro¬ 
faneness, as opposed to oonsecrateness to God], 
rudeness, and unoultivaiion, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, abomination , transgression 
against nature, including the perverted forms 
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of mis-culture and over-culture; and the 
oommon ground-tone is falsehood —the falsifica¬ 
tion of the high and holy reality of God, the 
production of mask-like shadows, which in part 
appear as rude caricatures of reality, in part as 
caricatures which ape beauty and holiness. At 
this prooess of elimination, humanity, in its 
higher tendency, has labored, by Jewish laws 
of purification, Grseco-Roman justioe and police, 
and by the Christian administration of the 
keys [Schldsselamt], often amid great and gross 
distortions of the idea of the ban. Here, how¬ 
ever, the City of God has attained to an eternal 
power of purity, in which, with twelve open 
gates, it still, in dynamical operation, for ever 
keeps everything common or ban-laden afar off. 

As the circle of the Theocracy is surrounded 
by the circle of holy humanity, so the latter is 
surrounded by the circle of glorified nature. 

Paradise was lost. Lost, however, only as to 
its visible appearance, and to the world. The 
grace of God secured the seed of Paradise, and 
Christ regained that seed for humanity. It lay 
under the boow, it burst forth again in foreto¬ 
kens aud signs in the Promised Land and in 
Christian civilisation.—Here, Paradise is extant 
again, and how it has grown under the snow 1 
The mysterious garden in Eden has become a 
glorified universe. 

Yonder river of Paradise went out from 
Eden, the land of delight, and divided into the 
main rivers of earth. How soon it gathered 
earthly hues and fell under the doom of transi¬ 
toriness! And even in Paradise it was no 
river of life . Gradually, indeed, a fountain of 
salvation burst forth in humanity—burst forth 
out of the depths, out of the rock of salvation 
(Ps. xlvi. 5; Is. xii. 8 ; Jer. ii. 13, et al .), being 
prefigured by the wells of the Pairiarohs and 
the wells of the desert (Ex. xv. 27, et al.). Gradu¬ 
ally, also, sacred brooks and rivers, Shiloah and 
Jordan, became streams of blessing, and a great 
river of life was predicted by Ezekiel.—But 
here, the mighty, shining river of life bursts 
forth; it comes from the throne of Ood and of the 
Lamb , having, even in this present life, been he¬ 
ralded and opened as a fountain (John iv. 7); 
it abides pure as crystal, it pours forth into in¬ 
finitude through its one deep channel, and is 
adorned on either side with trees of life. 

The one tree of life in Paradise speedily van¬ 
ished, like a figure in a dream, a celestial appa¬ 
rition. Here it is again. It has become an end¬ 
less avenue, a glorious grove, and in the plente¬ 
ousness of its fruits and the healing virtue of its 
leaves a power of life is expressed whioh far ex¬ 
ceeds all the conceptions of mortal pilgrims. It 
is the view of a nature completely elevated to 
the service of spirit, love and life. 

Whilst there is here another reference to the 
fact that nothing banned [ cursed] has existence in 
the City, this is certainly not a repetition of the 
idea set forth in ch. xxi. 27. We are rather re¬ 
minded, within the domain of glorified nature, 
that, by virtue of patriarchal custom and Mo¬ 
saic food-laws, a rigorous ban rested upon a 
large portion of nature. Christianity paved the 
way for the acknowledgment that every crea¬ 
ture of God is clean that is (and can be) parta¬ 
ken of with thanksgiving. Here, there shall 


evermore be nothing banned (literally, set aside, 
Karadepa, a term which it has been deemed ne- 
oessary to interpret into soravdde^a, leaving out 
of consideration the textual reference). Paradise 
itself, in whose first rudiment God did, of old, 
but walk in mysterious appearances, has become 
a throne of Ood and of the Lamb. The Word 
once became flesh, that all nature might be 
spiritualised. 

And because there is question here of the holy 
tillage of the eternal garden, as Adam was 
called to till the garden of Paradise, and because 
the task of tilling the field was resumed by the 
Theooracy and by civilization, Christianity next 
mediating the holy cultivation of the earth, the 
sons of God can here once more appear in the 
most dignified form. But as they shall serve 
\dienen ] their God as His active servants 
[Kneehte], so they shall rest in the contemplation 
of His face and bear His name on their foreheads 
as a people of high-priests, being ever newly 
energized by Him through the contemplation of 
His glory (1 John iii. 2). 

And whilst the cessation of the night-time is 
again mentioned here, as in ch. xxii. 23, 25, let 
us recolleot that even this semblance of tauto¬ 
logy is done away with by a discrimination of 
the fact that in ch. xxi. the reference was to 
glorified humanity, but here it is to glorified 
Nature. The night side of Nature, diminished 
by the most manifold torches, lights and inven¬ 
tions for the obtaining of light, is here abolished. 

And because God will Himself be the eternal 
Day-Light of the blessed, they need no more be 
continually sinking back into the bosom cf night. 
Even under the Old Covenant, the prelude of a 
holy spirit-life, often emblematized by festal il¬ 
luminations, flashed through the night-times of 
nature. The holy birth-night [ Weihnackt— 
Christmas] of Christ laid the foundation for the 
bringing in of eternal day. The Holy Supper 
became the pre-celebration of the morning of 
that day. As Christianity is in constant com¬ 
bat with ethical night, so Christendom is m con¬ 
stant combat with the uncomfortable features 
and distresses of physical night. Here, the 
eternal Day has dawned in the presence of God; 
therefore do the blessed reign ,—royally free, 
without ever losing their consciousness in night,— 
into the seons of the scons. 


EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Ch. xxi. 9. Comp. ch. xvii. 1. Ewald and 
Diisterdieck have also pointed out the contrast 
of our passage to that cited, which is couched 
in similar terms. The Bride. —On the change 
of designations, see Dusterd., p. 565. 

Yer. 10. He carried me away. —See eh. 
xvii. 8 (Ezek. iii. 12 ; xxxvii. 1; xl. 2; Acts viii. 
89; 2 Cor. xii. 2). In accordance with the pas¬ 
sages mentioned, we have to distinguish between 
purely spiritual transports and such as are 
also followed by a corporeal removal, accom¬ 
plished, as it were, in a dream. .To a great 
and high mountain. —According to Diister¬ 
dieck, the Seer is taken to this mountain in or¬ 
der that, he may obtain a free view of the City. 
The same exegete remarks that the mountain 
must be so great in order to be so high. The 
Seer, therefore [as Dusterd. maintains], stands 
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on the mountain and looks down upon the City. 
A splendid Tiew, it is true, but too modern. 
The symbolical expression points, according to 
Hengstenberg, el al ., baok to the fundamental pas¬ 
sages in the Old Testament, especially Ezek. xl. 2; 
xrii. 22,28; xx.40; Ps. xlviii. 1,2; also, particu¬ 
larly, Is. ii. 2. Descending.—See Rev. xxi. 2. 
Tbe difficulties which Hengstenb. and DQsterd. 
discover in the apparent repetition of ver. 2 
vanish when we consider the parallel relation be¬ 
tween the Heaven-picture and the Earth-picture. 

Ver. 11. Having, etc. —Or, possessing. The 
dim radiance in which a large city is always en¬ 
wrapped at the beginning of night may, on the one 
hand, have mediated this view; but, on the other 
hand, it is based upon the idea that the Sheki- 
nah no longer hovers over the holy Temple- 
mount alone, according to the words of the 
Prophet (Isaiah iv. 6; xl. 5), but shines over the 
entire Holy City. Her light-giver (tf>oaT^p — 
light-bearer). — Diisterdieck opposes the as¬ 
sumption of Ziillig, that the Messiah is intended 
by the and cites ver. 28 in support of 

such opposition; that verse, however, is favorable 
to Zullig’s view—as is also Heb. i. 8. Like 
unto a stone most precious.—Comp. oh. iv. 
8. A jasper stone, clear as crystal.—See 
pp. 20 and 151. “Comp. Psellus (in Wetstein): 
^ 'lame $(xm KpvoTaXhoetfyq” Duesterdirck. 

[“♦wcrr^p, from verse 23, is the effect of the 
Divine glory shining in her: see (also) Gen. i.' 
14, 16, (LXX.l, where it is used for the hea¬ 
venly bodies.^ Alford. —E. R. C.]. 

Ver. 12. Having a wall great and high. 
—The measure of the wall, the gates and the 
City is qualified throughout by the duodeccnary; 
not, therefore, by the number of oomplete 
worldly development, ten , but by the number 
of perfection of the people of God. Twelve is 
the number of theocratio perfection; hence it is 
the number of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel, the Twelve Apostles, the per¬ 
fected Church or heavenly Spirit-World (see p. 
lo). Here, therefore, there is repeatedly re¬ 
flected, in all the duodecenaries of the City of 
God, the quantitative number of completenes s and 
the qualitative perfection of the glorified Church 
of God. It, however, crosses and blends with 
the number of the world, the quaternary, and 
indeed is itself composed of three times four, t. 
e., the God-hallowed world-number. Moreover, 
the quaternary, as it here appears, continually 
branches into threes. Thus, we read of twelve 
gate*, distributed by threes on the four sides of 
the City. And again, the City itself, in its 
quadrangular form, is thrice quadrangular— 
in length, breadth and height—and is thus a 
cube. The duodecenary is repeated a thousand 
times in the qualification of the stadia . The 
height of the wall is defined by the number 
twelve times twelve, or a hundred and forty- 
four. Even from these numeric proportions 
alone, the thoroughly symbolio nature of the 
whole picture of the City is manifest, and the 
same fact is further evident, in particular, from 
the height of the City. 

And at the gates twelve angels.—“Ben- 
gel judiciously remarks: ‘They keep watch and 
serve as ornaments.’ We are not authorised to 
seek for a knowledge of any more definite rela- 
26 


tions which they may sustain to the City. So 
soon as we reflect that the new Jerusalem is no 
longer menaced by enemies, and that it conse¬ 
quently stands in need of no watchmen at its 
gates, explanations like that of Hengstenberg 
arise— viz., that these Angels symbolize the 
Divine protection against all foes 4 of which the 
imagination, filled with the terrors resting upon 
the Church Militant, can conoeive.’ ” [Durst.] 
A most marvellous imagination, truly I As if 
the blessed inhabitants of Heaven were timid 
children, or were threatened by empty terrors 
of the fancy! But even the idea of Angels 
standing always upon the gates for ornament 
has a singular aspect, and as watchmen —who, 
however, would be superfluous after the final 
judgment—they would be obliged to stand in 
the gates. We have characterized them above 
as symbols of the destination of Jerusalem to be 
the medium of salvation to all the world, to all 
the four quarters of the world (see Is. xliii. 5; 
xlix. 6; Matt. viii. 11). Da Wettr: “Guards, 
probably after Is. lxii. 6 and after the typo of 
the Levitio temple-guards (or ‘porters’] (2 
Chron. viii. 14).” From this point of view, 
these Angels would symbolically represent the 
eternal security and inamissibleUess of heavenly 
prosperity or salvation.* 

And names inscribed.—The twelve names 
upon the twelve gates, as the names of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, denote the whole mani¬ 
foldness of the idiocrasies of the totality of God’s 
people. The typical fore-image is to be found 
Ezek. xlviii. 80 sqq. Jewish Theology has 
drawn from this rich symbolism the absurd idea 
that every Israelitish Tribe of the new Jerusa¬ 
lem shall be permitted to go in and out only of 
that particular gate which is appointed for it 
(see De Wette, p. 198). If we were to interpret 
tbe sealed out of the Twelve Tribes (ch. vii.) 
literally, as Jewish Christians, we should here 
be obliged to go on to the tremendous deduction 
that the entire heavenly City is to be inhabited 
solely by Jewish Christians. 

ter. 18. On the east.—See the above-cited 
passage in Ezekiel, ch. xlviii. 

Ver. 14. Twelve foundations [Lange: 
foundation-stones].—The twelve gates give rise 
to twelve sections of the wall, amongst which 
De Wette and Diisterdieck distribute the foun¬ 
dation-stones. In acoordanoe with this disposi¬ 
tion, four are “to be conceived of as mighty 
corner-stones.** Symbolical descriptions, how¬ 
ever, should not be pushed beyond the idea 
which they are designed to convey. It may, at 
all events, be taken for granted that the twelve 
foundation-stones are open to view, like corner¬ 
stones in the anoient sense of the term. As the 


* [The eui bono argument, if iajudiciousl j pressed, might 
lead to the conclusion that there are no Angels at all. An¬ 
gels are described as “ ministering spirits sent forth to mi¬ 
nister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” ‘But,* it 
may be asked, * what is the use of them nndor the govern¬ 
ment of an infinite Ood! Are they anght else than symbols 
of the watchful guardianship which God exercises over His 
children?* Angels may be unnecessary as watchmen and 
guards at the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem, and some 
may object to them as “ornaments;” and yet veritable 
Angels ministering at the gates of that glorious abode would 
add to Its glory, and might perform other offices that in our 
present condition it is impossible for ns to conceive.—E. 
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whole fullness of the theocratio natural disposi¬ 
tion was set forth in the Twelve Patriarchs, so 
the whole fullness of Christ’s Spirit and salva¬ 
tion was manifested in the Apostles. The Apos¬ 
tle John could not, in modesty, have written 
this, is the cry of an idea-less, snarling criti¬ 
cism. The symbolio expression of the truth, 
that the celestial City of God is grounded upon 
the evangelio foundations of the twelve Apos¬ 
tles, can, however, no more lose its ideal value 
through the one consideration that the name of 
John is pre-supposcd to accompany the names 
of the other Apostles, than through the other 
consideration that the name of Paul seems to be 
omitted from the group; nor is it a necessary 
inference from the citation of the Twelve Tribes 
of Israel in our passage, that the modifications in 
their names (ch. vii.) are to be abolished. Comp. 
Eph. ii. 20, where a freer apprehension of the 
symbolic idea already appears: “built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophet #, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the corner-stone .” 

Yer. 15. He that apake with me (see ver. 
0) had a measure.— Comp. Exek. xl. 8,5. The 
fact that the discourse occurring in symbolical re- 
presentations must be determined by the funda¬ 
mental thought thereof, is evidenced by Zech. ii. 
8 sqq. “ The angel who shows John the City (comp, 
ver. 9) gives him a perfectly distinct idea of its 
dimensions by actually measuring it before the 
eyes of the Seer (Bengel, Ewald, De Wette).” 
Duestbrd. —The measure (see ch. xi. 1; Exek. 
xlii. 1C) denotes the ideality of the eternal 
Church, the Divine knowledge and appointment 
of it—qualities which are expressed also in 
John xvii.; Rom. viii.; Eph. i. The measure 
is golden: through the Divine faithfulness, the 
ideal Church has become the actualized eternal 
Church. The Angel performs the measurement 
in the true sequence: first, the City is defined, 
with reference to the fullness of its inhabi¬ 
tants; next, the proportion of th q gates and the 
wall. 

Ver. 16. And the City Hath. —“The fact 
(ver. 16 a) that the City lies (selrtu; comp, 
ch. iv. 2) four-cornered (like ancient Babylon 
and the new Jerusalem of Ezekiel), rectangular, 
and with equal length and breadth, and that 
therefore the ground-plan of it forms a perfect 
square (comp. Ezek. xlviii. 16), is recognised by 
John even before the Angel begins to measure.” 
Dubstbrd. —Twelve thousand stadia, t. 
800 geographical [German (1884 Eng. statute)] 
miles. It is a question whetner the 12,000 stadia 
qualify the whole area of the City, so that the di¬ 
mensions of each side amount to 8,000 stadia (in 
accordance with Vitringa, el al.), or whether tne 
12,000 stadia are to be taken as applying in their 
entirety to each of the four sides, and as refer¬ 
ring also to the height (Bengel, ZUllig, et al.). 
In regard to the former hypothesis, the further 
question arises, whether the height also is stated 
at 8,000 stadia, like the length and the breadth . 
De Wette opposes the idea that the height of the 
City amounts to 12,000 stadia. The concep¬ 
tion would, in such case, he declares, be that 
of a lofty fortress, whilst it is manifestly a city 
that is represented, as mention is made of 
streets (oh. xxii. 2); he even maintains that the 


height is determined only by the wall.* Dus- 
terdieck, on the other band, finds in the 12,000 
stadia the measure alike for length, breadth 
and height (with Bengel, Hengstenberg, et aL). 
Whilst the idea is a prodigious one, we moat re¬ 
collect that we have to do with a thoroughly sym¬ 
bolical description. A height of even 3,000 stadia 
far exceeds that of the loftiest steeples. If, how¬ 
ever, we keep strictly to the text, we find that the 
measure of the entire square in respect of length 
and breadth, as the measure of the City, is 12,000 
stadia; and, accordingly, the height of the City 
is to be determined by the quarter of this, as 
8,000 stadia. The fact that the wall will then 
be considerably lower than the height of the 
City itself, should not occasion any difficulty. The 
height of the Kingdom of God towers far above 
the theooratio barrier. Here, therefore, the 
typical cube-form of the Tabernacle is realised in 
the highest sense; and the breadth, length,depth 
and height of the Divine dispensation of salva¬ 
tion (Eph. iii. 18) are embodied in symbolical 
significance, in analogy with the incarnation of 
I the Word. ( The Word became flesh [John L 14].) 

Ver. 17. Her wall.—“The height of the 
City is not the height of the wall, as Bengel also 
assumes, and therefore maintains that the 144 
cubits are equivalent to the 12,000 stadia.” 
Dubbtkbd. —The measure of a man.—The 
additional clause: wbioh is that of an angel, 
occasions difficulty. De Wette: The Angel has 
made nse of human measure. Ebrard: The 
measure of glorified men is like the measure of 
the Angel. Hengstenberg (and Dfisterdieck): 
The measure of the Angel, who makes his mea¬ 
surement for men, is like the measure of men. 
A reminder of the symbolio import of the act o f 
measuring is probably contained in our passage;— 
the human measure with which the Sanctuary 
was measured, is here an angelic measure, i. 
it has a symbolio, higher import. The Seer fre¬ 
quently inserts similar reminders of the sym¬ 
bolic nature of his forms of speech; see espe¬ 
cially chs. i. 20; xiii. 18; xvL 14; xviL 9. 
Now if the wall denotes the security of the CSty 
of God, and the cubit the measure of the Sanc¬ 
tuary, the height of 144 cubits is expressive ef 
the perfect measure of heavenly confirmation 
or verification: the theocratic twelve of the plan 
of the Kingdom multiplied by the apostolic twelve 
of the consummation of the Kingdom in the full¬ 
ness of the Spirit of Christ. This symbolical 
nature of the cubit-measure is expressed in the 
prophecy of Exokiel by the fact that every cubit 
there spoken of is a hand-breadth longer than a 
common cubit. The figure of the wall approaches 
the idea of Zeohariah (oh. i. 5): “For I, 
saith the Lord, will be unto her . a wall 
of fire round about, and will be the glory 
in the midst of her;” [Lakgb (not G. V.): “and 
will manifest my glory in her”]. The prodi¬ 
gious extent of the City is also expressive of an 
idea—or, rather, of the ideal fact that it ex¬ 
tends, with unseen limits, through the universe, 
and towers up into the height of eternity; that it 
belongs to Heaven, whence it has descended to 


* [De Wette Interpret! the be, ver. 16, in reference to the 
height ,—erfcu of the wall, as he falsely ass —as «a {form, 
because the wall Is everywhere 144, la. 13 X 12, cubits high. 
Altered from Dukctb&dxkcx.—T n.] 
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earth. A disoussion of the relative lowness of 
the wall in proportion to the height of the City, 
see in DUsterdieck, p. 568. 

Ver. 18. And the strnotnre of her wall. 
—The materials. On the rare word kvddfiqoic, 
eomp. the Lexicons. Jasper.—See above, p. 
20. The material of the wall is thus of like 
import with its height,—infinite value in infinite 
duration, qualities whioh both appertain to the 
most precious of precious stones. The city 
was pare gold.—The material of the houses is 
absolutely pure gold, similar, in consequence of 
this purity, to pure crystal or glass. 

This may be understood as referring either to 
the transparency of glass, or to the mirror-like 
brightness of crystal. We adopt the latter signifi¬ 
cation, retaining it also when diavyfc is predicated 
of the golden street-pavement [nharela] (ver. 21). 
According to Ebr&rd, there is a prospect that 
gold itself will really be translucent in the 
world to come. The genuine heavenly purity 
and faithfulness of the inhabitants of the City 
shall, therefore, be reflected in the golden bril- 
lianee of their dwellings. 

Ver. 19. The foundations of the wall. 
etc. —The meaning is, that the foundations or 
foundation-stones of the City consist of precious 
atones, as is clearly evident from the following 
Terse (comp. Is. liv. 11). “As the twelve depi- 
Xtot have nothing to do with the number of the 
Israelitish Tribes (comp. ver. 14), that artificial j 
mode of interpretation by whioh the stones 
(ver. 19 sq.) are brought into an assumed rela- j 
turn to those worn by the High-priest in his 
breast-plate (comp, especially Ztillig, Exoursns 
II., pp. 466 sqq.; also Ewald II., Luthardt, Volk- 
mar), is to be discarded as decidedly as the vain 
attempt to assign individual jewels to individual 
Apostles (Andr., Bengel, et at.).” Duestbrd. If 
it be proved that a relation exists between the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel, whose names the High- 
priest wore in his breast-plate, and the Twelve 
Apostles,—a relation as between the theooratio 
plan and the apostolic development,—a general 
relation will also be assumable between the 
jewels in the breast-plate and the jewels whioh 
constitute the foundations of the Holy City. But 
if an individual combination of the Twelve Tribes 
and the Twelve Apostles is impracticable, it will 
be still less possible to make out a concordance 
of the stones in the high-priestly breast-plate 
and the foundation-stones of the New Jerusalem. 
The general symbolic significance lies in the na¬ 
ture of the precious stones, and also, particularly, 
in their color t, in the grouping of whioh they 
appear as a symbolism of eternal individuali¬ 
ties, all, in equal purity, brilliant with the same 
light, which they refract in the most diverse 
rays (see Introduction, pp. 20 sq,; Lange’s 
Miscellaneous Writings, vol. i. p. 15). The first 
... .jasper. —Comp. pp. 20sq. and 151, and ver. 
11. Sapphire. — Ex. xxiv. 10; xxviii. 18; 
Ezekiel xxviii. 13; see Winer, Title, Precious; 
S tokbs; [also Kiito's Cyclopaedia and Smith'* Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible]. “Our sapphire is sky-blue 
(comp. Eiek. L 26), translucent, and harder 
than the ruby. That whioh the anoients so de- j 
nominated, must, according to Pliny (87, 89) 
and Theophr. (oh. vi. 23, 87), have been the 
lapis lazuli” etc . Winer remarks, in conclusion, 


however, that we must suppose the Hebrew 
word to denote the true sapphire, as is clearly 
evident from the passages cited from Exodus and 
Ezekiel. The opinion of Dusterdieok, there¬ 
fore, who assumes the lapis lazuli to be intended, 
is incorrect. Chalcedony. —Not the agate, 
precisely. Winbr : A chalcedony-agate. Eme¬ 
rald. —Grass-green, not very hard, translucent, 
with double refraction (see Winer, Precious 
Stones, No. 8). 

Ver. 20. Sardonyx. —See Winer, No. 16; comp. 
No. 1: “Consisting of a combination of onyx 
ahd carnelian.” Sardine. —Or carnelian: it is 
striped with brown and is not very sharply dis¬ 
tinguished from the preceding stone. Chryso¬ 
lite. —See Winer, No. 10: “Pale-green, per¬ 
fectly translucent, with double refraction. Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny, it is of the color of gold, and 
henoe the topaz has been understood by it.” 
Beryl. —Winer, No. 11. Topas. —Winer, No. 
2. This seems to have been frequently con¬ 
founded with the chrysolite. Chryaopraane. 
—Winer, No. 15: “Pale green, shading into 
yellowish and brown—translucent.” Jaointh 
[ Hyacinth 1. —Winer, No. 7. Amethyst. — 

I Winer, No. 9. 

| In respect of color, we distinguish blue stones: 
Sapphire, ohalcedony, amethyst (violet-blue); 
Green: Emerald, beryl, and, more or less, chry- 
soprasus; Golden or yellow: Chrysoprasus (see 
above), chrysolite, topaz; Red: Hyacinth [ja¬ 
cinth], sardonyx, sardius (carnelian). The jasper 
is, most probably, as a diamond, of the pure hue 
of light; as an ordinary jasper, it would be non- 
transluoent and of various colors. It is evident 
from chs. iv. 8, xxi. 12, as well as from the fact 
that in accordance with New Testament order 
it stands at the beginning, and in accordance 
with Old Testament order at the close, that it 
is to be regarded as the chief or most precious 
stone. Of the jewels in the breast-plate two 
names are absent from our catalogue, viz., the 
ruby and the agate , whilst, on the other hand, 
the names chalcedony and chrysoprasus are want¬ 
ing in the breast-plate (comp. Introduction, p. 
20). For a comparison of the lists, see Ebrard, 
pp. 688sqq.; Hengstenberg, vol. ii., pp. 417 sq. 
[Eng. Trans.]; De Wette, p. 200. 

Ver. 21. Of one pearl. —Diisterdieok quotes 
the Jewish tradition from Bava Bathra: 44 Deus 
adducet gemmae et margaritas, triginta cubitos Ion - 
gas, totidemque lata* .” There is, however, a hea¬ 
ven-wide distinction between a great pearl as 
modified by Christian symbolism, and a great 
pearl as modified by Jewish Chiliasm. The 
broad-way of the city. — TiXareia [». e., the 
flat, as opposed to the elevated, the buildings]. 
Doubtless significant of the pavement or ground 
of all the streets and alleys; not merely the 
market-place (Bengel) or principal street (Ziillig). 
[See foot-note f, chap. xi. 8, p. 281.—E. R. C.j. 
As it were transluoent glass. —We appre¬ 
hend this not literally, but poetically, of the mir- 
ror-like brightness. 

Ver. 22. “The peculiar glory of the City is 
further described.” Dubstbrdieok. That is, the 
pause is unobserved by him. 

[In the old Jerusalem the Temple was at once 
the dwelling-place and the concealer of Jehovah, 
j Though present, He was not visibly present—in 
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a sense He was sheltered by the Temple. The 
new Jerusalem shall have no plaee for the shel¬ 
ter of the Lord, for she shall be sheltered by 
Him. He shall tabernacle over her. oh. vii. 15. 
Her inhabitants shall dwell under His manifest 
and sheltering light. He shall be her Temple. 
—E. R. C.] 

Ver. 23. The glory of God lightened her. 
—-See Is. lx. 19. On the distinction between 
this passage and ver. 11, see above. 

Ver. 24. And the nations (Is. ii. 8; lx. 11; 
Ps. Ixxii. 11) shall walk by means of [Lange: 
through] her light.—Significant future. “This 
description, drawn from the declarations of the 
old Prophets, does not justify the idea of those 
expositors who conceive of the heathen [na¬ 
tions] and the kings as dwelling outside of the 
City (Ewald, De Wette, Bleek et. al .), or who 
would even attempt to determine what moral 
condition the heathen [nations] now admitted 
into the new Jerusalem, occupied during their 
earthly life (Storr, etc.).** Duesterdieck. Their 
glory.—That is, that which the kings possessed 
of glory. The Apocalyptist knows no political 
party ism. He recognises a glory of the kings 
and also a glory of the peoples (ver. 26). 

[Alford: “If then the kings of the earth, 
ana the nations bring their glory and their trea¬ 
sures into her, and if none shall ever enter into 
her that is not written in the book of life, it fol¬ 
lows that these kings, and these nations, are 
written in the book of life. And so perhaps 
some light may be thrown on one of the darkest 
mysteries of redemption. There mav be,—I 
say it with all diffidence,—those who have 
been saved by Christ without ever forming a 
part of His visible organized Churoh.” 

The oonolusion may be granted without recog¬ 
nizing the force of the argument. The distin¬ 
guished commentator takes for granted that the 
kinge and nations are those that lived before the 
Millennial period, or at least before the great i 
consummation. Is it not rather probable that 
the great truth is adumbrated in this revelation 
(see also ch. xx. 2, last olause), that, even after 
the new creation, the human race is to be con- ] 
tinued (ever propagating a holy seed, suoh as 
would nave been begotten had Adam never 
sinned) under the government of the glorified 
Church?—E. R. C.]. 

Ver. 25. Her gates shall not be [Lange: 
do not be] shut.—They stand open uninter- j 
ruptedly, fir the bringing in of all the glory of ' 
the kings and the peoples (Is. lx. 11). 

Ver. 26. And they shall bring.—“ An im¬ 
personal subject should be supplied to olaovai 

i comp. chap. xii. 6; x. 11 [the reading teyovatv ]; 
juther, Bengel, De Wette, Hengstenb.. Ew. if., 
et a/.), not ol fiaoiteic (Ew. I., Ziill.).” Duestebd. 

Ver. 27. Anything oommofi.—See ch. xxi. 
8; xxii. 15; Acts x. 14. The elevation of the 
Apocalypse above Judaistio views is sufficiently 
evident from this passage alone, which, in con¬ 
nection with the preceding context, thoroughly 
distinguishes between believing ethnics and the 
essence of ethnicism, determining the wav koiv6v 
purely in accordance with moral characteristics 
Chap. xxii. 1. A river.—The water of Ufe is 
not to be taken here in a purely spiritual sense, 
at least not, primarily, as in John iv. 14 and vii. 


88. It denotes the stream of spirituo-corporea! 
life-power which, as an eternal renewing power, 
ensures the imperishability and vital freshness 
of the new world (see Ezek. xlvii. 1; Zech. xiv. 
8; comp. 1 Pet. i. 4). The unitous spirituo-cor- 
poreal operation is especially expressed in the 
fact that the river proceeds from the throne 
of Qod and of the I*amb —from the living God, 
through the glorified Christ, in accordance with 
the heavenly species of His resurrection-life. The 
properties of the river of Paradise , which operated 
as a purely natural blessing (Gen. ii.), and those 
of the spiritual fountain of healing, first promised 
by the Prophets and subsequently opened in 
Christ, are united in this river. As a river, it is 
cosmieally permanent , and as a river that proceeds 
from the throne of God, it is absolutely permanent. 
Its souroe is not situate under the Temple-mount 
or under the Temple itself, but in the depths of 
the Divine revelation of love and life, in the pro¬ 
fundities of the Divine government consonant 
with that revelation. As the trees of Uft 
are ensured by this eternally clear river, so 
the river is ensured by the Divine throne 
itself. 

Ver. 2. In the midst of her broad-way.— 
Diisterdieck, with Ewald, refers ev pio<g to sol 
too worapov also; but how this view can be ac¬ 
companied by the conception “ that the trees 
stand on both sides of the river,*’ is not clear 
(see Ezek. xlvii. 7, 12). 

A tree [Lange: Geh6U= wood] of life.— 
avXov=z a wood, a collection of trees, having the 
common character of trees of life (see ch. ii 7), 
“ generically denotes the entire mass of trees 
(Bengel, De Wette, Ewald, et cl.).’* Dcest. De 
Wette gives; the tree [2?awm] of life, and adds; 
“Which produces twelve fruits, bringing forth 
its fruit every month (Ezek. xlvii. 12);** this, 
however, oan only mean twelve fruit-harvests or 
fruit twelve times. “Twelve kinds of fruits'* 
(Lutheran Version; [“twelve manner of fruits,'* 
E. V.]) are, at all events, not intended. All the 
fruits are fruits of life. 

And the leaves, etc .—These words contain, 
first, an expression of the highest vital efficacy. 
Even all the leaves of all these trees possess a 
vital energy which oan be conducive, as a heal¬ 
ing power, to the health of even the heatken or 
nations. As extreme views, are opposed the in¬ 
terpretation of Bengel, who holds that reference 
is had to the conversion of the heathen to whom 
in this life the Gospel has not been preached; 
and the interpretation of Hengstenberg, who 
thinks that the vital foroes of the heavenly Jerusa¬ 
lem are intended, as serving in the present age (!) 
for the conversion of the heathen (HengsL, voL u., 
p. 488 [Eng. Trans.). It is not necessary, through 
fear of an apoeatastasis, either to do violence tome 
text, or to place the hope of an infinite healing ope¬ 
ration in the leaves of the tree of life—an opera¬ 
tion which is expressed by the river, bat does 
not coincide exactly with the restoration-theory. 
Another contrast is presented in the inclination of 
Bleek and De Wette, with Ewald and Zullig (also 
Ebrard), to find a reference to heathen [nations] 
dwelling outside of the City, and the view or 
Diisterdieck, who holds that simply the eter¬ 
nal refreshment and beatification of believing 
heathen [nations] is made prominent. According 
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to Ebrard, the fruits manifestly serve as food for 
the inhabitants of the City , and the leaves for the 
healing of the without the City; the latter, 
he continues, do not need such a Scpanela as to 
be healed of godlessness and oonverted there¬ 
from, “but they must be brought from the con¬ 
dition of undeveloped and weak faith and dawn¬ 
ing knowledge, to the ripeness of the full stature 
of men in Christ.” It might be queried, how 
does this interpretation correspond with the 
distinction of milk and strong meat [food]? 
Taken literally, the leaves might be reckoned as 
strong meat. But let us recollect that we are 
at present in the third sphere of our description, 
in which the transfiguration or heavenly glorifi¬ 
cation of nature is spoken of. Here the expres¬ 
sion denotes the highest sanative operation of 
nature—even the leaves of the trees whose fruits 
are the vital nourishment of God’s people, serve 
for the healing [Therapis] of the heathen [na¬ 
tions]. We apprehend the word [healing] in the 
wider sense, and observe, with DUster., that these 
heathen [nations] have been mentioned before 
in ch. xxi. 24. The remark of Diisterdieck, that 
the heavenly enjoyment of life is contrasted with 
the laok of vital power under whioh those 
referred to labored in this present life, is not in 
itself incorrect, but it gives rise to the question: 
wherefore are the leaves mentioned ? As the 
river of life cannot be restricted to the City, so, 
also, the trees of life, with their fruits and leaves, 
can be regarded only as a health-giving blessing, 
stretching out into infinitude; and thus the pas¬ 
sage coincides in general with analogous utter¬ 
ances of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 26-28). [8ee addi¬ 
tional comment on ohap. xxi. 24, p. 888.—£. 
E. C.] 

Ver. 3. And nothing o arsed shall be 
any more. —See 8yn. View; oomp. Zeoh. xiv. 
11.* Ebrard traces the narddepa directly back 
to the cherem^ distinguishing, however, as cherem t 
persons and things (in accordance, with Lev. 
xxvii. 28 and other passages). There is yet 
another distinction to be made, however, between 
the cherem and the koivSv. 

And His servants shall serve Him.— 
The idea of religious service presented by Aar- 
pebetv does not preclude the ides of s service 
rendered in the heavenly culture of the new 
Paradise, because, in the glorified world, eultus 
and culture shall have become one. 

[There seems to be a great and blessed truth 
conveyed by the conjunction of SovXoi and Aar- 
pefoovctv. His slaves (dovhot) shall be elevated 
to the dignity of temple-servitors. The idea is 
akin to that presented by our Lord, Johnxv. 16: 
“Henoeforth I call you not servants (dwAo<= 
slaves ), but I have called you /rtflmfr.”—E. R.C.] 

Ver. 4. His face.—Matt. v. 8; 1 Cor. xiii. 
12; 1 John iii. 2.— His name.—See chs. iii. 
12; xiv. 1. 

Ver. 6 . And night shall not be any more. 
—This is simply a repetition, according to De 
Wette, Ebr., Diisterd. (see 8m. Vixw). Heng- 
stenb. discovers here an antithesis harmonising 
with the Gospel of John, to wit, the antithesis 
of day as the time of safety and good, and night 


• [The G. Y. reed* here: M i md wird bet* Batm mekr 
(awl there shell be no more ban).—T r.] 


as the time of peril and evil (?); he remarks, by 
way of illustration: “Any one who has lived 
with a wakeful eye through the year ’48 is 
acquainted with this distinction of day and 
night.” It might be replied: Any one who has 
beoome acquainted with it only under such a 
date, knows it but very imperfectly, to say the 
least. 

And they shall reign.—“ In a still higher 
sense than in oh. xx. 4, 6, says De Wotte.” To 
which we query: in what respect? We would 
remind our readers that reference is here had 
to the relation of the blessed to the oelestial 
spheres of nature; this fact endows the expres¬ 
sion with the import that all dependence upon 
the power of nature shall be done away with. 

Into the ages of the ages.—The antithesis 
see in ch. xx. 10.—In the region of the damned 
there continues, acoording to the same passage, 
the antithesis of day and night. The mons of 
the blessed are raised above the vicissitudes of 
temporality, beoause in God is eternity, th * 
inexhaustible fountain of holy, festal seasons; 
and Christ has, in reality, freed even time from 
the curse of temporality, and made it the rhyth- 
mio succession of the fullness of eternity, the , 
development-form of eternal life. 

[NOTE OH THI HEW JERUSALEM.] 

By the American Editor. 

[It was the design of the American Editor to 
prepare an extended Excursus on this subject. 
Circumstances, however, over which he has no 
oontrol, prevent his doing more than present a 
brief sketch of the views of representative com¬ 
mentators, afterwards indicating those points 
of his own hypothesis that he did intend tho¬ 
roughly to discuss. 

a. Sketch of Views . 

So many and variant have been the opinions 
on this subject that it seems impossible to clas¬ 
sify them.* The following extraot from Elliott 
will be regarded as a fair exposition of the views 
of those mentioned by him. 

“It has long been a disputed question amongst 
prophetic expositors, where precisely the New 
Jerusalem of the xxi. and xxii. chapters of the 
Apocalypse is to have position; whether during 
or only after the Millennium; and if synchro¬ 
nous with it, whether as identical or not with 
the glorified Jerusalem prophesied in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. Of the older Fathers alike the pre-mil- 
lenarian Tbrtcllian, and the anti-pre-mille- 
narian Auoustihe, explained the glorified Jeru¬ 
salem of 0. T. prophecy as identical with that 
of the Apocalypse; the one (Tertullian) how¬ 
ever, as symbolio of the risen saints’ millennial 
glory, the other (Augustine) of their heavenly 
and everlasting blessedness. Again, of the moderns 
. . . Whitby and Vitrinoa, whilst also identi¬ 
fying the two figurations, did yet explain them 
to signify the millennial earthly blessedness of 
the still living Christian Church. . . . Faber 
would separate the two, and make Isaiah’s Jeru¬ 
salem of the latter day, with its new heaven and 
earth, alone millennial, that of the Apocalypse 
post-millennial; to which I may add that some 
expositors, while explaining one or both to pre- 
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figure earthly glories destined for God’s people, 
make the restored and converted Jews nationally, 
not the Church Catholic generally, the grand ob¬ 
ject and ohief intended reoipients of the ooming 
glory.” 

Elliott himself (5th edition) “ supposes the 
New Jerusalem to hare existence from the com¬ 
mencement, and throughout the progress, of the 
millennial period.” With this opinion the ma¬ 
jority of pre-millenarians probably agree, 
though with vast differences as to particulars. 
Elliott argues his position from—(1) a comparison 
of ch. xix. 7,8, with ch. xxL 2,9; (2) a comparison 
of xix. 10, with xxii. 8, 9, inferring from the co¬ 
incidence that the same event must have been 
referred to ; (3) what is said concerning the na¬ 
tions , ohs. xxi. 24; xxii. 2, manifesting that there 
will be men in the flesh during the New Jerusalem, 
which, he assumes, could not be, after the General 
Resurrection; (4) a comparison of Dan. vii. 18 
(where the saints’ everlasting reign dates from 
the fall of Antichrist) with Rev. xxii. 6. He 
supposes (after Mede and several of the Ancient 
Fathers) that the entire millennial period con¬ 
stitutes the day (period) of Judgment; that at 
the beginning of this day, the great White Throne 
is set up, at which time oocurs a partial confla- 
ration; that at the close shall be the casting of 
eath and llades into the lake of fire, the great 
conflagration, the new heaven and earth, and the 
more complete and perfect establishment of the 
Kingdom. 

Alfoed writes : “ The whole of the things de¬ 
scribed in the remaining portion of the Book are 
subsequent to the General Judgment, and de¬ 
scriptive of the consummation of jhe triumph 
and bliss of Christ’s people with Him in the eter¬ 
nal kingdom of God. This eternal kingdom is 
situated on the purified and renewed earth—be¬ 
come the blessed habitation of God with His glo¬ 
rified people.” 

Barnes (and with him probably the majority 
of post-millcnarians) looks upon chap*. xxi. 1— 
xxii. 5, as descriptive of the heavenly state of 
the entire body of the redeemed. He writes: 
“ The whole of ch. xxi., and the first five verses 
of ch. xxii., relate to scenes beyond the judg¬ 
ment, and are descriptive of the happy and tri¬ 
umphant state of the redeemed Church, when 
all its conflicts shall have oeased, and all its ene¬ 
mies shall have been destroyed. That happy 
state is depicted under the image of a beautiful 
city, of which Jerusalem was the emblem, and it 
was disclosed to John by a vision of that city— 
the New Jerusalem—descending from heaven. 
Jerusalem was regarded as the peculiar dwell¬ 
ing-place of God, and to the Hebrews it beoame 
thus the natural emblem or symbol of the hea¬ 
venly world. The conception having occurred 
of describing the future condition of the right¬ 
eous undor the image of a beautiful city, all that 
follows is in keeping with that, and is merely a 
carrying out of the image. It is a city with 
beautiful walls and gates; a city that has no 
temple—for it is all a temple; a city that needs 
no light—for God is its light; a city into which 
nothing impure ever enters; a city filled with 
trees, and streams, and fountains, and fruits-^ 
the Paradise Regained.’ 1 


b. Hypothetic of the American Editor. 

I. The period of the New Jerusalem will be 
subsequent to the General Resurrection and 
Judgment of ch. xx. 11-15, and the new Cre¬ 
ation of ch. xxi. 1. This is, manifestly, the nor¬ 
mal sense of the connection between verses 1 and 
2 of ch. xxi., and is not to be set aside but for 
most cogent reasons. This view involves no real 
difficulties ; and, still further, the entire descrip¬ 
tion forbids the thought that the even partial 
sinfulness that will exist in the subjects of the 
Millennial Kingdom should have existence un¬ 
der the light of the New Jerusalem, or that its 
glories should be dimmed by the assaults of Sa¬ 
tan and the rebellion of Gog and Magog. 

II. Its seat will be the New Earth (comp. xxL 
1, 2, 24). It is vain for us to speculate as ts 
whether that New Earth will be identical as ts 
substance with the present, or whether it will be 
different. It is impossible for us to determine 
whether the present abode of the human race 
will be simply regenerated by fire, or whether 
from the universal ohaos into which all things 
may he reduced (2 Pet iii. 10; Rev. xx. 11) some 
entirely new Earth, or dwelling-place for man, 
may not be brought forth. 

UL It will exist—1. As a real City—the glo¬ 
rious home and capital of a glorified Community 
(the Bride). 2. As a Material Symbol of that 
Community, its order and glory.* 

From the admitted fact that wbat the Apostle 
saw was a Symbol, many leap to the conclusioa 
that a real city, or place of abode, could net 
have been symbolised. It is admitted by all 
that that which John beheld was a eimulacntm. 
He did not directly look upon that which was 
not to exist for at least three thousand years— 
he beheld, merely, a Visional Symbol But 
what was the nature of that Symbol ? Was it 
immediate t t.did it symbolize a City that is 
yet to come into existence—or was it mediatet 
t. e., did it symbolize something else than a City, 
namely (in this instanoe), a glorified community? 
In the judgment of the writer it performed the 
double office set forth in the last paragraph on 
p. 146. Primarily it was an Immediate Symbol 
symbolizing a material City; but, secondarily, 
as the City was itself to be a Material 8tmbol, 
of the inhabiting Community, it was a Mediate 
( Aberrant ) Symbol of that Community. 

This double use of the Symbol should ooeasua 
no surprise. For, in the first place, it is meet 
common in all languages to denote by the same 
term, as London , sometimes the City, sometimes 
the mass of its inhabitants, and sometimes the 
complex of the two. This was common amongst 
the writers of the Scriptures—the Scriptural 
uses of Zion, Babylon, Tyre, will present them¬ 
selves as illustrations to the minds of alL And, 
secondly, a material City is frequently a type of 
its inhabitants, or of the State of which it is the 
Capital. No one can visit Rome without being 
impressed with the fact that, in its combined 
ruin and grandeur, its death and life, the exist¬ 
ing City is itself the type of the existing Reman 
Church. This in old times was true of Babylon, 

* [In order to the understanding of this point, the writer 
would refer the render to hie Peeumismb? Non om Hi 
Symbolism or tn Vinos, pp. 145 sqq^-E. A. c.j 
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of Athens, of Tyre, of Romo, and especially of 
Jerusalem. And, doubtless, it is in great mea¬ 
sure owing to this fact that a City and its inhabi¬ 
tants are so generally designated by one and the 
same name. In the judgment of the writer, as 
the old Jerusalem symbolized the Israel of which 
it was the Capital, so the New Jerusalem will 
symbolize the glorified Community * of whom it 
will be the abode and Capital. 

Concerning the hypothesis that the New Jeru¬ 
salem will exist as a great City, it may be said: 
1. There are many things in the description that 
hare their most natural (their normal) applica¬ 
tion to such an abode, as is evident upon the 
bare perusal. 2. This application is supported 
by the following considerations: (1) A material 
dwelling-place is as necessary for resurrected 
saints as was £den for Adam, or Canaan for Is¬ 
rael. (2) It should occasion no surprise if the 
same loving care that will raise and glorify the 
body should prepare a fitting and glorious abode 
for it. (3) It should be regarded as no strange 
thing if He who prepares for the body should 
grant us an inspiring, though general, descrip¬ 
tion of its future abode. (4) On the contrary, 
the giving of such a description would bo but in 
accordance with Jehovah’s dealing with Israel 
before leading them into Canaan, and in conti¬ 
nuance of the information given us by the Pro¬ 
phets concerning the Palingenesis, and especially 
by the Apostle Paul, Rom. viii. 20, 21. 

As to the hypothesis that a glorified Community 
was in some sense symbolized, it may also be said 
that while there are many things in the descrip¬ 
tion that find their most natural objective in a 
material City, there are others that oannot be so 
regarded; as, for instance, that the New Jeru¬ 
salem is the Bride of the Lamb. We are shut 
up to the conclusion that a glorified people were 
contemplated in the exhibition of the Symbol. 

In conclusion of this whole matter it may be 
remarked that the double hypothesis announced 
by the writer best satisfies the conditions of the 
problem; is in accordance with the ordinary and 
Scriptural use of the names of Cities, especially 
of Capitals; and is precisely analogous to the 
Divine declarations concerning the old Jeru¬ 
salem. 

IV. We should distinguish between the Mate¬ 
rial City and the New Earth. The former has its 
situation in the latter, as London in England. 
We should also distinguish between the citizens 
of (he City and the nations (xxi.’ 24). The former 
are risen and glorified Saints, who constitute the 
Bride (ch. xxi. 9), the governors (ch. xxii. 5, last 
dame) of the New Creation (see below in V., VI.). 
The latter are (probably) men in the fleshy who walk 
in the light of the City, who bring their glory and 

• [As an Immediate Symbol, the simulacrum of the New 
Jerusalem was probably to a large extent ideal This, doubt- 
less, was the case in the simulacra of Angels. We can hardly 
suppose that the simulacrum beheld by John was in all re¬ 
spects similar to the City that is to be, and yet it may have 
twen so to a greater extent than we are now prepared to ad¬ 
mit It should here be distinctly noted, what was set forth 
with great care In the Note on Symbolism, that there is a 
peat difference between an Immediate ideal and a Mediate 
BfmboL The former always represents something similar 
in (apparent) kind to the ssmuburum, although with differ¬ 
ences as to particulars; the latter always represents some¬ 
thing different in (apparent) kind, as the simulacrum of a 
famfr to represent Christ, and that of a City to symbolize a 
Charch or people.—X. B. a] 


honor into it, and who are healed (or kept in 
health) by the leaves of its tree of life (chs. xxi. 
24-27; xxii. 2), «. who are under its instruc¬ 
tion and government (see below in VII.). 

V. The term The Bride probably identifies the 
citizens of the New Jerusalem with the subjects 
of the First Resurrection (see the Add. Note on 
the Marriage, pp. 336 sq.). This body, the 
Bride (identical probably with the 144,000 of 
ch. xiv. 1), will probably be completed at the time 
of the Marriage , chap. xix. 7-9. Into that glo¬ 
rious company it is probable that only those who 
have been partakers of Christ’s humiliation and 
suffering (either personally in oompany with 
Him, or throughout the present »on, the period 
of the humiliation of His body, the Churoh, Col. 

i. 24) shall be received (comp. Luke xxii. 28-30; 
Phil. iii. 10,11; 2 Thess. i. 6; 2 Tim. ii. 12; Rev. 

ii. 10,26; iii. 12, 21; vi. 9.11; xix. 4-6; see also 
the Add. Note on the Marriaoe, as above.* 
These are they who sit on Christ’s Throne, who 
are united with Him in authority,—who, as re- 
lated to Him constitute the Bride; as together with 
Him constitute the Kingdom, t. e ., the governing 
power (see Excursus on the Basileia, II. 1 (4), 
p. 99). 

VI. Chap. xxi. 2, 9, 10, does not refer to the 
Marriage—that took place at the beginning of 
the Millennial period (see Note on the Mar¬ 
riage, pp. 83(3 sq.), but to a new manifestation 
of the prophetical Bride, the Wife. Doubtless be¬ 
fore, or at the very moment when, “the earth 
and the heaven fled away” (chap. xx. 11), she 
was rapt away to the secret place of Jehovah. 
These verses describe her as descending from the 
bosom of her God, out of the New Heaven, clothed 
in new beauty, upon the New Creation, over 
which she is to dominate. 

VII. The nations (see above in IV.) will con¬ 
sist (probably) of men in the flesh , freed from sin 
and the curse, begetting a holy seed, and dwell, 
ing in blessedness under the government of the 
New Jerusalem. * They will be, not the offspring 
of the glorified Saints, who “neither marry nor 
are given in marriage” (Matt. xxii. 30), but the 
descendants of those who live iu the flesh during 
the period of the Millennial Kingdom. Brown 
triumphantly asks, ** How < the inhabitants of the 
heavens and earth that now are/ are tided over 
this (the) all enveloping, all reducing deluge of 
fire, into *the new heavens and the new earth’ ?** 
In answer it may be said, The same Almighty 
power that conveyed Noah and his family across 
the waters of the first deluge, can bear other fa¬ 
milies across the fiery floods of the second, to be 
the progenitors of the continued race. It may 
be retorted that there is no promise of such a 
miracle. That there is no expressed promise is 
admitted—but the Divine prediction of an event 
ever implies the promise of a sufficient cause. 

VIII. Although the New Jerusalem state is 
not to be confounded with the Millennial King¬ 
dom, nor to be regarded as a simple continuance 
thereof, it is to be looked upon as the antitype 
of that Kingdom. In a sense, it is that Kingdom 


* [The writer expresses do decided opinion as to whether 
the Bride f the subject* of the First Resurrection, shall con¬ 
sist of the martyrs; or the wh«le body of the redeemed; or a 
select portion. Including the martyrs—the awapxi (see p. 193). 
He Inclines, however, to the last mentioned vlow.—B. B. C.j 
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raised to a higher plane—completely freed, in 
its territory and its subjeots, from all remains 
of the curse. The Millennial Kingdom is the 
reign of the Saints over a race and earth freed 
indeed from the assaults of Satan, but still, in 
measure, in sin and under the curse; the New 
Jerusalem period is that of the reign of the 
Saints over a race and earth perfectly pari- 
'tied. 

IX. The City itself, as it will hare placed in 
it the Throne of Qod and the Lamb (xxii. 8), 
will become the noblest of the many mansions 
of Heaven. Neither it, however, nor the New 
Earth on which it is situate, including it, will be 
the totality of Heaven. John saw the Bride de¬ 
scending out of Heaven (xxi. 2). The New Earth 
will be one of the loyal provinces of Heaven, un¬ 
der the light of Heaven, governed by the citisens 
of Heaven; but it will be the abode of men in the 
flesh. May it not bear to Heaven a relation si¬ 
milar to that borne by Eden before the fall? 
Although in it there will be no death, possibly 
from it will be transported to other soenes its 
blessed inhabitants, when they have passed 
through their painless, ennobling pupilage. 
Possibly, its inhabitants may pass away to other 
mansions in the Father’s House, where dwell, it 
may be, the Angels who kept their first estate, 
and the glorified subjects of the Millennial 
Kingdom, and others glorified who did not at¬ 
tain to the first Resurreotion. 

X. The prophecies of the Restoration and the 
Palingenesia (like those of the Adventl have 
probably a double application. Initially and 
typically they may refer to the Millennial King¬ 
dom, which is a type of the New Jerusalem. 
Ultimately and completely, they have respect to 
the latter, the Kingdom of the Perfeot Resto¬ 
ration. 

XI. In conclusion, the writer would remark 
that he feels most keenly that speculation on this 
subject is dangerous. Speculation, however, to 
some degree there must be, if there be study,—, 
and study there must be, if we be obedient to 
the command implied in the benediction, “ Blessed 
is he that readeth and they that hear the words 
of this propheoy” (ohap. i. 8). It may also be 
remarked that those who hold the current opi¬ 
nion as to the New Jerusalem, epeculaU as really 
as does the writer. The study of the Divinely 
given Revelation has oonvinoed him of oertain facts 
concerning this great and glorious subjeot. These 
facts, together with oertain probableHmplications, 
he has stated with trembling, and he trusts with 
becoming modesty. He now submits them to the 
considerate construction of his readers.—E. 
R. C.]* 


• [The hymnology connected with the New Jernaalem is 
exceedingly rich. A small work enti led 0 Mothee deae, 
Jeeusalem, by William C. Prime (A. D. F. Randolph, New 
York, 1865) gives the entire Poem so named; its history, se¬ 
veral of its versions, and also several of the ancient hymns, 
in Latin and English, whence its sentiments, and in many 
instances its language, were drawn. To these hymns, em¬ 
bodying as they do the opinions of many of the sainted Es¬ 
thers of the Church, and sung In every land, is due, more 
than to angbt else, the prevalent interpretation of the Apo¬ 
calyptic description. The original English form of the hymn 
as it exists in a small volume of poetry, professedly or the 
age of Qneen Elisabeth, in the British Museum, was some 
years ago published by Dr. Bonar. Modernised by Barnes 
as to its spelling, it is as follows: 


A 80X0 MADB BY F. B. P. 

To (he tune of u Diana." 

Jernaalem! my happy home! 

When shall I come to thee, 

When shall my sorrows have an end. 

Thy joys when shall I see f 

O happy harbor of the saints, 

0 sweot and pleasant soil. 

In thee no sorrow may be found, 

No grief, no care, no tdL 

In thee no sickness may be seen. 

No hurt, no ache, no sore; 

There is no death, no ngly dell. 

There's lift for evermore. 

No dampish mist is seen in thee, 

No cold nor darksome night; 

There every soul shines as the sun. 

There God Himself gives light. 

There lost and lucre cannot dwell. 

There envy bears no sway, 

There is no hunger, heat, nor cold. 

But pleasure every way. 

Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 

God grant I once may see 
Thy endless joys, and of the same. 
Partaker aye to be. 

Thy walls are made of precious stones. 
Thy bulwarks diamonds square. 

Thy gatee are of right orient pearl. 
Exceeding rich and rare. 

Thy turrets and thy pinnacles * 

With carbuncles do shine. 

Thy very streets are pared with gold, 
Surpassing clear and fine. 

Thy houses are of Ivory, 

Thy windows crystal clear, 

Thy tiles are made of beaten gold; 

O God, that I were there 1 

Within thy gatee no thing doth coma 
That is not passing clean, 

No spider's web, no dirt, no dust, 

No filth may there be seen. 

Ah, roy sweet home, Jernaalem! 

would God I were in thee, 

Wonld God my woes were at an end. 

Thy joys that I might sea. • 

Thy saints are crowned with glory great. 
They see God face to face. 

They triumph still, they still rejoice. 

Most happy is their case. 

We that are here in banishment 
Continn&lly do moan; 

We sigh and sob, we weep and wall. 
Perpetually we groan. 

Oar sweet is mixed with bitter gall. 

Our pleasure is but pain. 

Our joys scarce last the looking on. 

Our sorrows still remain. 

But there they live in such delight, 

Such pleasure, and such play, 

As that to them a thousand yean, 

Doth seem as yesterday. 

Thy vineyards and thy orchards an 
Most beautifal and fair, 

Tull furnished with trees and fruits. 

Most wonderful and rare. 

Thy gardens and thy gallant walks 
Continually are green; 

There grow such sweet and pleasant floras 
As nowhere else are seen. 

There's nectar and ambrosia made, 

There's musk and civet sweet. 

There many a fair aad dainty ding 
Are trodden under fast. 
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There cinnamon, there angar grows, 

There nard and balm abound. 

What tongue can tell or heart oonoeive 
The joys that there are found! 

Quite through the streets, with silver sound. 
The flood of life doth flow, 

Upon whose banks, on every side, 

The wood of life doth grow. 

There trees for evermore bear fruit, 

And evermore do spring; 

There evermore the angels sit, 

And evermore do sing. 

There David stands with harp In hand 
As master of the choir; 

Ten thousand times that man were blest 
That might this music hear. 


Our lady sings Magnificat, 

With tune surpassing sweet. 

And all the virgins bear their parts, 
Bitting above her feet 

Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose sing, 
Saint Austins doth the like; 

Old Simeon and Zachary 
Have not their song to seek. 

There Magdalene hath left her moan. 
And cheerfully doth sing. 

With blessed saints whoee harmony 
In every street doth ring. 

Jerusalem, my happy home I 
Would God I were In thee, 

Would God my woes were at an end. 
Thy joys that I might see I—& fi. OL] 


THE EPILOGUE. 


Chap. XXII. 6-21. 

1. The Angel and John; or the Mediatore of the Apocalypse. 

6 And lie said unto me, These sayings [words] are faithful and true: and the Lord 
God of the holy [ om. holy— ins. spirits 1 of the] prophets sent his angel to shew unto his 
servants the [what] things which [om. which] must [ins. come to pass] shortly be done 

7 [pm. be done], [ins. And]* behold, I come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth the 

8 sayings [words] of the prophecy of this book. And [in*, it was] I John [ins. who 
heard and] saw these things, and heard them [om. , and heard them]. And when 
I had [om. had] heard ana seen [saw] 4 ,1 fell down to worship before the feet of 

9 the angel which [who] shewed me these things. Then saith he [And he saith] 
unto me, See thou do it [om. See thou do it — ins. Take heed] not: for [om. for] I 
am thy [om. thy— ins. a] fellow servant [ins. of thee], and of thy brethren the 

# prophets, and of them which [those who] keep the sayings [words] of this book: 

10 worship God. And he saith unto me, Seal not the sayings [words] of the prophecy 

11 of this book: for 5 the time is at hand [near]. He that is unjust, let him 
be unjust [Let him that doeth injustice, do injustice] still: and he which is filthy, 
let him be filthy [and let the polluted 5 pollute himself] still: and he that is 
righteous, let him be righteous [and let the righteous work righteousness 7 ] still: 
and he that is holy, let him be holy [and let the holy ( fyios ) sanctify himself 
( dpiaoOrjrio )] still. 

2. Jesus, the Author of the Apocalypse; the Spirit; and the Bride. 

12 And, [om. And, 8 ] Behold, I come quickly; and my reward is with me, to 
give eveiy man according [om. every man according— ins. render to each] 

13 as his work shall be [om. shall be— ins. is]. 9 I am [am — ins. the] Alpha 
and [in*, the] Omega, the beginning and the end, [om. the beginning and the 

14 end,] the first and the last [in**, the beginning and the end] 19 . Blessed are 
they that do his^ commandments [om. that do his commandments— ins. wash 
their robes] 11 , that they may have [in*, the] right to [or authority over ISouata • 


l«o7. 


TEXTUAL AND GRAMMATICAL. 

* Ver. «. We give the reading rmv wvevnA rwv r. In accordance with K. A B*. [P n Vulg. except ink,] * 

* Ver. 7. Eat, in accordance with A B*. [*• Vulg., JBk. 1 

* Ver. 8. [Gb., Sx^ Lech., Tiech. (1859), A If., Treg., give 0A6rwr ual aicovmr with A B*. Vulg., Bgr., Arm n si at; Tlsch. 
(8th Ed.) reverse* the order with R.—-B. R. 0.] 

4 Vrr. 8. B*. glvee sal or* Uor. [So Tiech. (I860).] There are several unimportant variations here. [Lech., Tiech. 
(8th Ed.X Alf., Treg., read with R.—E. R. C.J 

* Ver. ID. K- A. B*., Lachmann [Alf., Treg., Tisch.l, fneert yip after uatpot. 

We give the reading 6 pvwapt*. [8o Crit. Eds. with It B*.—K. B. 0.] 

A«*aMxnJm»r votiprarw, in see. with K> A. B*.,—an important reading as contrasted with SueamSjrm. 

The «ai before i6ov is unauthorised. 

R. A dal give the reading i<rriy avroS. 

The sequence of the Be&, which places i| &px4. first, is unauthorised. 

An important variation occurs here. The reading of K- A. [7, 38, Vulg., Arm. rag., et at, is srAvrovm 
ftf rroA *« avrwr; that of B*. at at, troto vine* rA* iu toA&c avrov. Lachmann and Tischendorf give the former. DOsterdteck, 
with Do Watte, prefers the latter reading, because be thinks that it may have been rejected in order to avoid the interrup¬ 
tion to Jeans’ msconrse. The oontext also is, therefore, in favor of No. L 
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tx'i ;], the tree of life, and may enter in through [om. in through—m by] the gates 

15 into the city. For [om. For] 11 Without are [ins. the] dogs, and [ins. the] sorcerers, 
and whoremongers [the fornicators], and [ins. the] murderers, and [ins. the] idola- 

16 ters, and whosoever [every one that] loveth and maketh a lie. I Jesus have [om. 
have] sent mine [my] angel to testify unto you these things in [concerning] the 
churches. 1 ’ I am the root and the offspring of David, and [om. and] the bright and 

17 [om. and— ins., the] morning star. And the Spirit and the bride say. Come. 1 * 
And let him that heareth say, Come. 14 And let him that is athirst [thiisteth] 
come. 14 And whosoever [om. And 16 whosoever— ins.: he that] will, let him take 1 * 
the water of life freely. 

8. Testimony to the Sanctity of the Apocalypse. 

18 For [om. For 11 ] I testify unto every man [one] that heareth the words of the 
prophecy of this book, If any man [one] shall [om. shall] add unto these 
things [om. these things— ins . them], Ood shall add unto him the plagues that are 

19 written in this book: And if any man [one] shall [om. shall] take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out of [om. oat 
of— ins. from] the book [om. book— ins. tree 18 ] of life, and out of the holy city, and 
from the things [om. and from the things] which are [have been] written in this’ book. 

20 He which [who] testifieth these things saith, Surely [Yea,] I come quickly: £.] 
Amen. [;] Even so, [om. Even so, 19 ] come, Lord Jesus. 


Conclusion. 

21 The grace of our [om. our— ins. the*] Lord Jesus Christ [om. Christ 11 ] be with you 
[om. you”] all [or ins. the saints—or om. all and ins. the saints] 18 . Amen [or am. 
Amen]. 14 


M Ver. 15. [Crlt. Eds, omit the copula with R A. B.* Vulg., et aL—E. R. 0.] 

u Ver. 10. we jfiro the very wHghty reeding, iiri recr ««cA, 5 in accordance with R B. # [8o Alt. Treg„ Tfaeh.: 1 
give# ir with A., Vnlg., et aL -E. R. C.J 

14 Ver. 17. [Crit. Eds. fire ipvov twice and with R A. B+ , etf at— E. R. 0.1 

U Ver. 17. Omit xai before oSiktev. 

M Ver. 17. [Crit. Ede. gire Xafiint with R A. B*. — E. R. 0.1 
Ver. 18. [Crit. Kde. omit tho oopula with R A. B*.—E. R.C.1 
M Ver. 1#. [Crit. Eda. read (vXov with R A. B*., et aL— E. R. &] 

1* Ver. 20. A. B*., et at. omit xal [and aleo val of the Rec.] before jpgov. 

* Ver. 21. Oodd. A. B*. [R] giro xvpiov without ij|t«r. 

* Ver. 21. Codd. A. [RJ give ’Iv<rou alone; B*. gives ’I*row Xptrad. [Lach^ Tiach., Alt, Treg., give i 

—B. R. C.] 

* Ver. 21. Is supported by minueculee. 

* Ver. 21. [bach. and lieoh. read warna* with A., dm.; Alt and Treg. iter lyu*v with R, Ob n 8s.; and Imnge, wrfv- 
TWK rwv ayluv with B*., Cbp- Syr., Arm., et al.—E. R. C.J 

•* Ver. 21. [Lange reads 'Anri* with R B*., Vntg^ Cop., Syr., Arm., J2A, et aL; Laclu, Tiach^ Trag^ and Alt, wit 
with A. Alt gives the aubecription 'Avox&Avi^tf 'laedvrov with R A.—E. R. C.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 

SYNOPTICAL VIEW. 

The Epilogue of the Apocalypse is strongly 
suggestive of the Epilogue of the Johannean 
Gospel, just as the Prologue of the Apocalypse 
forms a pendant to the Prologue oonoerning the 
Logos. In the one ease as in the other, the 
Coming of Christ is a fundamental thought. In 
the one case as in the other, the Scripture doses 
with a reflection relative to the Book itself; and 
in both oases, a mysterious, dare-obscure mode 
of expression is spread, like a veil, over the 
whole. The intimate connexion of the Apoca¬ 
lyptic Epilogue and Prologue is evident upon the 
most cursory comparison. 

Here, again, we distinguish three main divf- 
sions. The first, whioh may be supersoribed 
with the title of the Angel and John, reverts, 
in vers. 6-11, to the mediators or instrumentalities 
of the Apocalypse, and accordingly forms a pa¬ 
rallel to vers. 1-0 of the Prologue, la the se¬ 


cond division Jesus appears, as the Author of 
the Apocalypse, and over against His revelation 
is set the longing of the Spirit and the Bride for 
Hie Advent (vers. 12-17). The parallel passage 
in the Prologue is found in vers. 7-10. The 
third division is formed by the testimony to the 
inviolable sanctity of the Apocalypse (vers. 1&- 
20). Then follow the closing words—a prayer 
to the Lord and a wish for a blessing upon all 
readers. 

[Ver. 6.] And he said unto ms. The conclu¬ 
sion reverts to the beginning. The series of 
visions is dosed—hence, the mediators of the 
vision onoe more make their appearance. First, 
mention is made of the Angel of this Revelation 
(cb. i. 1). According to De Wette, Bleek, D&s- 
terdieck et al ., this is the same Angel who 
speaks in ch. xxi. 9. In other words, the Angel 
of the entire Revelation is accounted a special 
Angel from the group of the seven Angels of the 
Vials of Anger, and we are outside of the visions 
and yet, again, within them. Thus, too, tho in¬ 
cident related oh. xix. 10, is held to be repeated 
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here—either the incident itself or the account 
of it. The former hypothesis would oast a shade 
upon the Apostle’s aptness to learn; the latter 
would implicate his ability as a writer. Neither 
(he one nor the other assumption is admissible. 
In the soene portrayed ch. xix. 10, John be- 
tiered that he recognized the Lord Himself in 
the form of the messenger of Christ; here, it is 
the angelio form in which the Lord manifests 
Himself to him that he, in his profound reve¬ 
rence, identifies, wrongly, with the Person of 
Christ. Hence the deprecating words of the 
two Angels are very different. “I am thy fel¬ 
low-servant and one of thy brethren who have 
the witness of Jesus,” says one. “1 am thy 
fellow-servant and one of thy brethren the Pro¬ 
phets and of them who keep the words of this 
Book,” speaks the other. As the Angel of the 
Revelation, he places himself on a line not only 
with the Prophets, but also with the pious 
readers of the Apocalypse; this is, doubt¬ 
less, owing to the fact that Christ assumes 
His angelic form in the sphere of prophetic, hu¬ 
man spirit-life and pious longing for His coming. 
We translate here, therefore; Worship not the 
personal medium of the manifestation of Christ; 
just as we might say. Do not worship the Bible, 
though it is the medium of the revelation of 
God. Therefore the Angel further distinguishes 
the words of the Revelation, whose certainty 
and reality he affirms, from his mission from 
the Lord, Whom he identifies with the God of 
the spirits of the Prophets. Here, again, the con¬ 
ceptions of God and Christ run into one, as is 
frequently the oase in the Johannean writings. 

We apprehend the words kv r&x ct t here, as in 
ch. i. 1, as significant of the rapidity of the 
course of the things predicted, for the things of 
the thousand years, which form but one section 
of the whole eschatologioal time, can not be con¬ 
ceived of as happenning soon [or, shortly ] in the 
ordinary sense. 

Christ identifies Himself with the Angel in the 
declaration. Behold,. I come soon [quickly], or 
rapidly, and oonjoins with this declaration the 
beatitude expressive of the truth that he alone 
preserves the right position toward the Coming 
of the Lord, who keeps the words of the prophecy 
and makes them his guide. 

The Seer now seems to oome to himself after I 
his grand visional ecstasy, as was the case, after 
similar ecstasies, with the Disciples on the 
Mount of Transfignration, with the Apostle 
Peter, Acts xii. 11 and Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 2; he is 
immediately overpowered, however, by a sense 
of the great grace which he has been deemed 
worthy to receive with this Revelation. And I 
John —not any indifferent John—a man by 
(he name of John— am the hearer and seer 
of these things. And now he would fain fall 
down and worship before the Angel of the 
Revelation, as he fell down before him like a 
dead man at the beginning of, this Revelation 
(ch. i. 17). Upon this he reoeives the prohibi¬ 
tion before referred to, because it is his duty 
to distinguish between the Lord Himself and 
His angelio appearance, clothed in the materials 
of prophetic visions and Christian ideals. On 
the other hand, he receives the direction not to 
seal the words of the prophecy. He is to communi¬ 


cate them to the Churches and to stimulate the 
reading and exposition of them, because the time is 
tiear , because they are designed to keep Christians 
awake, and, if they slumber, to rouse them. 

And now follows a saying which is peculiarly 
suggestive of the Gospel of John, especially of 
the fearful words. What thou doest [art about to 
do], do quickly [John xiii. 27]. Let him that 
doeth injustice [or, unrighteousness'] do injustice 
[or unrighteousness] still. The meaning of 
this is that the time- is great [weighty with 
import] and swift, and presses to decision; for 
every development, in evil and in good, the 
space granted is but short. The ironical tone 
which pertains to the first two exhortations is 
limited, first, by the remark that the following 
two sentences can have nothing of irony in 
them, and, further, by the earnest consideration 
that the seed of evil is peculiarly prospered by 
being brooded over, in the delusion that there is 
an endless time before the judgment, if, indeed, 
there be any judgment at all. The style of 
speech here employed is, doubtless, in. general 
expressive of the following admonition: Con¬ 
sider that your actions are rapidly progressing 
to their end. The relation of moral develop¬ 
ment on both sides is pertinently intimated. 
The commission of unrighteousness oourses into 
filthiness , into a filthy habit of thought and a 
corresponding mode of conduot; the righteous¬ 
ness of faith, on the other hand, develops, 
through the practice of right-doing, into a 
sanctification of life. 

In the second division of the Epilogue, Jesus 
Himself is brought to view, with His immediate 
words. He announces Himself as the Recom- 
penser, with reference to the proclamation of 
the Angel that the time is near and presses all 
men to decision. Behold, I come quickly , and My 
reward with Me, He says, in the words in which 
His Coming is announced by the Prophet Isaiah 
(ch. xl. 10; lxii. 11; comp. Rev. xi. 18). He 
will appear- as Judge , because His life is the 
principle and ground-law of the history of the 
world. This He expresses in a threefold man¬ 
ner. Because he is the Alpha , He must be the 
Omega. Because He is the First , He must be the 
Last. The first formula characterizes Him as 
the first, and hence the last, life-idea. The second 
formula characterizes Him as the first, and there¬ 
fore the last, ideal life form. The third formula 
characterizes Him as the innermost, primarily 
prinoipial, and therefore, also, final life-power 
and substance. Because He is the Principle , He 
must be the Final Goal. The bearing of these 
words upon the judgment (in accordance with 
Matt. xxv. and Acts xvii. 81) is plainly manifest 
in the following beatitude. 

In comparison with the reading, Blessed are 
they who wash their robes , we cannot possibly 
regard the other reading, Blessed are they who 
keep His commandments , as correct, although 
the sense may be the same. We have here to do 
with a festal symbolic expression, suggestive of 
the wedding garment and the saying. These have 
washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb (ch. 
vii. 14). These shall enter into the Holy City, 
with authority to eat of the trees of life. For 
upon the perfect appropriation of the cross of 
Christ,, rests the putting on of the snow-white 
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robe of righteousness, and this is the condition 
at once of an eternal vital development and vital 
joy, and of entrance into the fellowship of eter¬ 
nal life. 

The continued existence of a without , in 
contrast to an entrance into the Paradise 
of life, is expressed by an antithesis in the 
weightiest of words. Those who are ex¬ 
cluded are again, apparently, cited in a 
group of six, but in reality a quinary is pro¬ 
bably contemplated, as in the figure of the fool¬ 
ish virgins. The arrangement of individual cha¬ 
racters also differs from that observed ch. xxi. 
8. In the latter passage, the lost were con¬ 
trasted with the idea of the bravery of the con¬ 
querors; hence the fearful had the precedence. 
Here they are contrasted with the picture of hea¬ 
venly purity—the blessed, arrayed in their robes 
of honor; hence dog* take the precedence, as 
allegorical figures of spiritual uncleanness and 
commonness (see Matt. vii. 6: Phil. iii. 2; 2 Pet. 
ii. 22). Sorcerers have profaned and violated na¬ 
ture; fornicators have profaned and violated 
the personal and physical life; murderers have 
profaned and violated the image of God in their 
noighbor; idolaters have profaned and violated 
the symbols of the Divine and religion itself; 
lovers and practicers of falsehood in general—as a 
wider class of idolaters—have profaned and vio¬ 
lated the consecrated reality and truth of life. 

Jesus next definitively distinguishes Himself 
from the sending of His Angel. He declares 
that lie has Himself sent the Angel to Christians 
to testify to them of the future in regard to the 
Churches; the dignity and weight of a testimony 
is thus assigned to His word. The reading 
chosen by us [enl ratf f/c/cA.] we have designated 
in the Text, and Gram. Notes as highly mo¬ 
mentous. Even in this expression, which has in 
many instances failed of being understood, the 
en 1 reaches back into the beginning. The Apo¬ 
calypse, namely, is in reality the Book of the 
future of the Christian Churches, symbolically 
represented, as they are, by the Seven Churches. 

In conclusion, Christ places Himself, as the most 
glorious Man, the 8on of man, over against the 
longing and expectation of the faithful. lam 
the Root and the Offspring of David , the Kernel in 
the kernel of the Theocracy, the ideal ground 
and the ideal blossom of the Davidio line, which 
rises as prominently in the midst of Israel as 
chosen Israel amongst the nations. Thus, as 
the great Promised One, He is the subject 
of all the longing of Israel, and, no less 
than this, the bright star which has risen upon 
mankind ns the Morning Star of a new world. 
And well does He know that the heart of man¬ 
kind goes out to Him with throbs of expectation 
and yearning. The Spirit in the Church and the 
Church as Bride answer Him with the cry, Comet 
And every one who hears and understands this 
cry is directed to join in the cry of longing, 
Comet But all who thirst, that is, all men of 
longing, must first come to Him on the platform j 
of the spiritual life, and receive of the water of 
life freely [without price], in order that they may 
be able to sum up their yearning in that higher i 
eschatological longing whioh can join in the cry,! 
Come , Lord Jesus! 

The third division of the Epilogue is the conoid-1 


ding attestation of the Book, and is suggestive of the 
attestation of the Johannean Gospel (ch. xxi. 24). 

In this attestation we, in company with almost 
all exegetes, can see the words of the Prophet, 
only; not, with Ebrard, a remark of the Lord 
concerning the Book of John. In this severe 
verdict, reference is had not to readings and va¬ 
riations of opinion, but to augmentations or di¬ 
minutions of the eschatological view of the world 
here expressed. It is an inviolable vital law that 
the fanatic, in the same degree in which he 
heightens the conceptions of judgment above the 
Biblical measure, loads himself with the judg¬ 
ment of those torments which he has imagined; 
thus, e.g., the mediaeval exaggeration of the idea 
of hell brought hell torments in abundance upon 
the fanatios themselves. And cn the other hand, 
similarly, it is a fact that the denier or dimi- 
nisher of the prospects of Christian hope impairs 
his own inheritance of hope and bliss, to the same 
degree in which he takes away from the fullness 
of the Christian prospect. Every misdemeanor 
against the truth falls back upon him who com¬ 
mits it (see Introduction , p. 63, and Matt. v. 19). 
The reference is not to transient sentiments, 
but to maxims which become permanent in a 
oonduct consistently regulated by them. Thus, 
it is beyond question that consummate fanaticism 
crystallises into a disposedness for torment; 
consum mate liber tin i s m into a complete incapacity 
for even the faintest idea of the conditions of a 
higher human life of blessedness. These tho¬ 
roughly true thoughts meet us here as warning 
verdicts \vera dicta ], hypcrbolically expressed, 
designed for the protection of this glorious Book, 
whioh, in spite of these its guards, has been, and 
still continues to be, greatly mis-esteemed. 

The Seer is sure that, together with himself, 
Christ attests his Book. He therefore introduces 
Him also, in the character of a witness, and ex¬ 
presses, in His testimony, the ground thought 
of his Book : Tea, I come quickly. 

Hereupon, giving vent to that which has been 
the desire of his heart through his whole life, 
and especially during his old age, he utters the 
following sentence, by which he takes the Lord 
at His word in the name of the Church as well 
as in bis own name: Amen , come, Lord Jesus. 

In conclusion, he pronounces a benediction 
upon all who, with himself, are awaiting the 
coming of the Lord, and who constitute the true 
Saints of the Latter Days. The benediction is 
couched in the following grand and worthy terms: 
The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with all saints. 
With all saints —in this adjunct, the Apocalypse* 
in its significance, is consistent with itself. 

EXPLANATIONS IN DETAIL. 

Yer. 6. And he said unto me.—With per¬ 
fect justice, Ebrard combats the view entertained 
by most oommentators, to the effect that the An¬ 
gel who is here spoken of is the same who has 
been the spokesman since ch. xxi. 9; the same 
exegele maintains that, on the contrary, it is the 
Angel (of the Revelation) of whom mention is 
made in ch. i. 1. With this view, however, be 
conjoins the erroneous assumption that what John 
here reports, is nothing new, bat only a remi¬ 
niscence of former things; first, of the declare- 
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tion previously made by the same Angel (oh. xxi. 
6) and, secondly, of the oertain truth that the 
entire Revelation is of Divine origin. But vi¬ 
sional conditions do not come to an end suddenly 
any more thaQ they begin suddenly; they die 
away gradually, even as they began. The face 
of Moses was still shining when he went down 
from the mount into the camp. 

These words are, etc .—By this is meant the 
entire Revela iou now concluded, as in verses 
7 and 18. 

The Lord God of the spirits of the Pro¬ 
phets. —We apprehend these words as referring 
to Jehovah as the God of revelation, or, in other 
words, we find here a concrete summing together 
of God and Christ, as in the concluding words 
of 1 John v. 20. 

The mission of the Angel is from the Spirit of 
revelation, as the God of the spirits of the Pro¬ 
phets, the Source and Author of all prophecies, 
hence also of the Apocalypse (John v. 39; 1 Peter 
i. 10-12). 

The spirits of the Prophets. —According to 
De Wette, reference is had to the inspiration pro¬ 
duced by the Spirit of God, in opposition to which 
Diisterdieck judiciously remarks that the spirits 
belonging, respectively, to the different Prophets 
are intended, which spirits God renders subser¬ 
vient to Himself. 

His servants.—See oh. i. 

Ver. 7. And behold, I oome quickly.— 
Adduction of Christ’s word, in corroboration of 
the expression bv r&xei. “ As in ver. 6 the Di¬ 
vine authority was cited, so here the main tenor 
of the Revelation now completed is made promi¬ 
nent. This is effected by the Angel’s speaking 
directly in the name of the coming Lord Himself.” 
Dubste&bibck. We cannot perceive why the fol¬ 
lowing panenesis should be regarded as “ added 
by the Angel.” The Angel utters the whole,— 
in such a manner, however, as to introduce the 
Lord as speaking in ver. 7. It is this very fact 
that gives occasion to what follows— viz., the er¬ 
ror, in the entertainment of which the Seer at¬ 
tempts to worship. Finally, we must again call 
attention to the subtile distinction that is to be 
made between the Lord Himself and the form of 
His revelation; not only per tonal Angels , but also 
symbolical ones , are a forbidden object of worship. 
This is suggestive of the socond commandment, 
“ Thou shall not make unto thee any image,” con¬ 
cretely apprehended; it also teaches us how dif¬ 
ficult it is for man. in his admiration of the Di¬ 
vine, to leave that and arrive at the perfect 
worship of God. 

Ver. 8. And it was I, John. —The gradual 
coming to one's self, e. g., out of sleep, out of som¬ 
nambulic sleep, out of profound contemplation, out 
of an inspired or demonically excited condition, 
is a highly interesting phenomenon; its culmi¬ 
nation is formed by the gradual return of ordi¬ 
nary consciousness \Tagesbewusstsein = day-con¬ 
sciousness] after the ecstasy of the Prophet.*— 
And /, John .— See Sts. View; comp. chap. i. 

• fi#e Schiller, Die Jungfrau vou OHean*, Act IT., Scene DL: 

*' Hie Fakne liem ich in dem HeUigihum, 

Hie, nie toll <lie*e Hand »U mekr beruhren I 
Mir war’s ah hlltC ir.k die geliebten Schwedem, 

Margot und Louison, gleick einem Traum 
An mir vorubergleiien "hen. Ach , 

E* war mar eiae U Uu chende Enekeimmg .» 


Who heard and saw [6 anovov sal 
these things. —On the present form of the par¬ 
ticiple, see Diisterd. Though the. visional unfold¬ 
ing of the things is over, that which the Seer has 
heard and seen continues to be ever spiritually 
present before his eyes. 

And when I heard. —The reading which 
adds and saw, beautifully brings out the con¬ 
tinued astonishment of the Seer. 

I fell down to worship. —In ch. xix. 10 he 
was in danger of identifying a personal Angel 
or beatified saint with the Lord; here he is iq 
the more subtile peril of confounding a symbolic 
angelic form with the Lord Himself. 

.Ver. 9. Take heed not.— '0 pi) (see Stic. 
View). 

Ver. 10. Seal not, etc .—See oh. i. 11, 19; x. 

4; Dan. viii. 26; xii. 4, 9. It may be asked, 
what is the difference between a sealing and a 
not sealing in the case of two Books whioh yet 
have been diffused in an identical or a similar 
manner. Irrespective of the fact that there is 
something symbolical in the expression, which 
declares, on the one hand, that the Book shall 
for a long time oontinue to be obscure and un¬ 
comprehended, or, on the other hand, that the 
Book shall be read, the antithesis also contains 
a distinction for the authors of the Books in ques¬ 
tion and for the Church. The symbolic mode 
of presentation is in itself a species of sealing; 
a reference to the key of symbolism, such as is 
frequently to be met with in John, is an unsealing 
(comp. Matt. xiii. 11 sqq.). And thus there is 
also a difference in the eoclesiastio reservation 
of the Book and the submissidn of it for congre¬ 
gational edifioation. The Hierarchy has sealed the 
whole Bible; with us, even the Apocalypse is at 
least freely submitted to the Church for her edi¬ 
fication. 

For the time is near. —A motive for the 
diffusion, readiug and explanation of the Apo¬ 
calypse in the Christian Church. 

Ver. 11. He that doeth injustice.— 
This form is elucidated by analogies; not 
only by the already cited address of the 
Lord to Judas (John xiii. 27), but also by 
the following passages: Matt, xxiii. 32; xxvi. 

45, and, in a less degree, Ezek. iii. 27. And 
though there may be something of irony in the 
first two propositions (De Wette, et al.), there is • 
nought of that character in the last two, viz., 
and let the righteous, etc .—If we seek for a 
common fundamental thought that shall lie at 
the basis of all four propositions, it is contained 
in the following words: “Since the judgment is 
at the door, let every one quiokly prepare him¬ 
self for it after his own free choice.” That this 
very idea indirectly offers to the wicked the 
strongest admonition to repent, is self-evident. 

Work righteousness still. — The die- 
cardure of the erroneous reading tiiKaue&fjru 
is of recognized importance as bearing upon 
the discussion relative to the meaning of <h- 
koiovv. 

Vers. 12, 13. Behold, I oome qnickly.— 
Diisterdieck: “The words of ver. 12 sound like 
a communication from Christ’s own mofith.” 
Most certainly. “ Those of ver. 18 (oomp. chaps, 
i. 8; xxi. 5, 6) are as the language of God Him¬ 
self.” But because Ood calls Himself the Alpha 
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and the Omega* it does not follow that Christ, the 
Son of God, may not also so denominate Himself. 
The Apostle Paul writes ooncerning God: “Of 
Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things 11 
(Rom. xi. 86). And again in Colossians i. 16 he 
writes ooncerning Christ: “All things were created 
in Him ... all things were oreated through Him 
and to Him.” Beoause Dfisterdieek thinks that 
this presumed change of speakers must not be 
hypothesised, he affirms that John speaks these 
words “after the manner of the ancient Pro¬ 
phets.” And yet John here distinguishes his own 
speech, the speech of the Angel, the express 
speech of Jesus (ver. 16), and the speeoh of the 
Spirit! The motive for this singular retreat 
upon “the old Prophetic language,” (whiohmight 
itself be called in question, if it were employed 
with the latitude and inexplioitness whioh would 
attach to its use in the present case,) seems to be 
simply Christ’s alleged inability to say: I am 
the Alpha and the Omega. 

Ver. 14. Blessed are they who wash their 
robes. —See Syn. Visw. The other reading see 
discussed in Diisterdieck, pp. [674,] 580. 

Ver. 18. Without are the dogs. —Diister¬ 
dieck apprehends the words as a command— 
for at sunto. Out with the dogt! Such a concep¬ 
tion, however, does but obscure the clearness of 
the antithesis; it would be a sort of penal judg¬ 
ment, instead of a representation of the contrast 
which the region of the lost presents to Paradise 
—a representation which is a sermon in itself. 
Be it observed that the term, the dogt , is decidedly 
favorable to the reading, Bletted are they who 
wash, etc . Dogs. —“A special reference to sodo¬ 
mites (Eichhorn, who compares Deut. xxiii. 18) 
is not to be gathered from the context.” Duis- 

TBBDIECK. 

Ver. 16. I, Jesus.—Even these words, ac¬ 
cording to Diisterdieck, are spoken by John in 
the name of Jesus. And it is possible for him to 
entertain this opinion after all the distinct inti¬ 
mations which have previously been given con¬ 
cerning the speakers! 

To testify unto you. —The vylv relates to 
the servants of God, as ver. 6 (comp. ohap. i. 1). 
The servants of God are, through the instru¬ 
mentality ot the Apocalypse, constituted watch¬ 
men and warners of the Churoh. In this sense, 
even the Eeven Epistles are not direotly ad¬ 
dressed to the Churohes. Diisterdieck thinks, 
with Hengstenberg, that ipiv, in oase it is to be 
retained, refers to the Prophets. 

The Root and the Offspring [Lange: Oe- 
schlechta=:rooe]. —The antithesis between root and 
scion—as the human parallel to the Divine anti¬ 
thesis of Alpha and Omega—is obliterated by the 
following explanation of Diisterdieck: “That 
which the first term [£/Ca] deolares figuratively 
and in accordance with Old Testament precedent 
(oomp. chap. v. 6), is more literally affirmed by 
the second [ ykvoq ]: the ton (Andr., Ew., etal .).” 
According to Hengstenberg also, the root of David 
is significant of the product of t he root. The cita¬ 
tion of chap. v. 6 proves nothing. 

The Bright, the Morning Star. —In mean¬ 
ing, the passage chap. ii. 28, where Christ pro¬ 
mises to give the morning star , is entirely akin to 
this. Christ is the bright Morning Star of the 
coming day of eternity; He therefore also gives 


the morning star of a spiritual vision of the fu¬ 
ture (see above, ohap. ii. 28). 

Ver. 17. And the Spirit.—These words, ac¬ 
cording to De W., Hengstenberg, Dusterdieek, et 
al. t are an Answer to the foregoing—an answer 
which the Apooalyptist is represented as speak¬ 
ing in the name of the Spirit and the Br ide. 
But since John utters his own Come, Lord Jestts 
in ver. 20, we cannot suppose that it was his in¬ 
tention to make so wide a distinction between 
himself and the Spirit and the Bride; and, more¬ 
over, the words. Lei Atm that tkirHctk come, 
etc ., are in favor of the assumption that we have 
here the concluding words of Jesus Himself. A 
singular view is that of Ebrard, who holds ver. 
17 to be a reply to the speech of Jesus, and re¬ 
gards Jesus as again becoming the speaker in 
ver. 18, with a view to taking the Book under 
His own patronage. 

Let him that thirsteth, e/e .—See chap, 
xxi. 6; Isa. lv. 1: Matt. v. 6; John viL 87. 

Freely [gratuitously].—The last fall eTan- 
gelio tone in the New Testament. 

Vers. 18,19. I testify unto every one, etc. 
—Testification is a solemn asseveration which 
binds or makes responsible those to whom it is 
addressed (Dent. iv. 2; Prov. xxx. 6, 6). We re¬ 
peat the remark already made by us upon this 
passage, viz., that, in accordance with the sym¬ 
bolic expression of the Apostle, the reference is 
not simply to the exegetical treatment of the 
Apocalypse, as is usually assumed. There are 
many who add gloom to the Christian view of the 
world, and many who diminish its depth, without 
making use of the Apocalypse in thus doing. It 
is, indeed, also true that any exegetical tamper¬ 
ing with the Apocalypse is inadmissible, and 
the one-sidednesses of exegesis are manifoldly 
connected with the one-sidednesses of fanati¬ 
cism or spiritualism [^tn/aa/uniw]. The pa¬ 
ronomasia— iiri&y, kxthfoti, &j§cAp, ofthri —is 
no mere play upon words; it is indicative, rather, 
of the fact that transgressions against the pur¬ 
port of the Apocalypse are connected with the 
inner condition of the guilty one, and benoe in¬ 
fallibly rebound upon him, or that, as violations 
of the Divine faithfulness and truth, they are re¬ 
flected back in violations of self. 

Every one that heareth, etc .—That is, 
every one who is present at the reading aloud 
of the Book in Churoh; it is, therefore, designed 
to be read aloud in Church. According to Vi- 
tringa, Bleek, et at., the threat is directed against 
careless transcribers; according to Ewaki and 
De Wette, against oral inaccuracies of repetition. 
Diisterdieck justly regards each of these expla¬ 
nations as insufficient, and lays stress upon the 
keeping of the contents of the Book, the revela¬ 
tion of God, maintaining that it is upon the falsi¬ 
fication of that revelation that the curse m laid. 
Luther’s words of oensure, contained in bis pre¬ 
face of 1522. see cited in Dfist., p. 682. Bleek is 
of opinion that Luther was not entirely wrong in 
taking offenoe at the words. De Wette also 
thinks the threat too harsh. Hengstenberg ap¬ 
prehends the words as referring to such addi¬ 
tions and omissions as affeot the actual kernel 
of the Book (p. 452sqq. [Trans.]). According to 
Ebrard, these words are “the seal which Christ 
Himself impresses upon the Apocalypse.” 
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Ver. 20. He who testifieth these things 
saith. —Here Jesus is again introduced as speak¬ 
ing. He is brought in y primarily, as a Witness 
Who supplements the foregoing testimony of 
John, but at the same time He indirectly appears 
as a Witness for the whole Apocalypse. He 
sums up His testimony in the all-corroborating 
and all-embracing affirmation: Yea, I come 
qniokly. 

The Seer replies to the word of the Lord with 
a grand and simple prayer: Amen ; oome, 
Lord Jesus. 

Ver. 21. The graoe.—See oh. i. 4. The 
iffxav of the Rec. does, indeed, more nearly agree 
with ch. i. 4, but it is, on the one hand, not as 
well supported as our reading, and, on the other 
hand, the reading with all Mints, is in perfect 
harmony with the solemnity of the conclusion. 

[additional noth on thb epilogue.] 

By the American Editor . 

[There are several matters concerning this 
eonolu8ion of the Book of Divine Revelation 
which the writer desires to present for conside¬ 
ration:— 

I. The Authorthip. 

The entire Epilogue is the utteranoe of Jesus, 
by the mouth of His representative Angel (the 
Angel of ohap. xxi. 9), to John—with the ex¬ 
ception of the second clause of ver. 6, vers. 8, 9, 
the last clause of ver. 20, and ver. 21. In this 
proposition there are but three points which 
need discussion, all of which are opposed to the 
•views of our author. 

1. The Angel that addressed John was the Angel 
of chap. xxi. 9. That Christ spoke through a 
representative in ver. 7, is admitted by all; that 
this was the Angel of xxi. 9 is the point to be 
proved. The koI ehriv pot of ver. 6 shows that 
the speaker there mentioned must have been the 
one speaking in the immediately preceding 
verses—the phraseology forbids the idea that 
another speaker had been introduced. The koI 
of ver. 7, together with the absence of any intro¬ 
ducing clause, requires the conclusion that the 
same speaker continued his address; and this 
conclusion is confirmed by the tov deocvbvroc of 
ver. 8—manifestly, the Angel at whose feet the 
Apostle fell was the one who had been showing 
him the things previously described. A diffi¬ 
culty in reference to this interpretation may sug¬ 
gest itself to some minds, arising from the gene¬ 
rally received opinion that the Angel of chap, 
xxi. 9 was (as were all the Angels of the Vials) 
a Symbol; his symbolic character may be re¬ 
garded as inconsistent with the language of ver. 
9, lam thy fellow servant , etc. Possibly he was 
an Immediate Symbol — i. e., a simulacrum —of a 
real Angel; possibly, however, real Angels took 
part in all the scenes described. But however 
this may have been,—admitting the truth of the 
first supposition, there was neither impropriety 
nor incongruity in representing the simulacrum 
of an Angel as using the language of an Angel. 

2. The second clause of ver. 6 is an explanatory 
remark introduced by John. It seems to the writer 
iooonceivable, that, if the declaration, The Lord 
Ood sent His Angel to show, etc., hud been made 


to the Apostle, he should immediately after have 
offered Divine honors to that creature. The natu« 
ral hypothesis seems to be that—(1) in ver. 7, the 
Angel, as the representative of Jesus, spoke in 
the first person, Behold , I come quickly , and John 
at once drew the conclusion that the speaker, 
though in the form of a servant, must be his 
Lord—a natural mistake and one immediately 
corrected; and (2) the Apostle in his nar¬ 
rative introduced the explanatory clause of 
ver. 6. 

8. The address of vers. 18, 19, 20 (first clause), 
is the utterance of Christ through His Angel , and not 
a declaration of the Apostle. This, in the judg¬ 
ment of the writer, is placed beyond doubt by a 
comparison of the first words *of ver. 18 with 
those of ver. 20; the One who testifies is the One 
who says, I come quickly . 

II. The Duty of Studying the Apocalypse . 

That it is the duty of every Christian to study 
this Book appears from the following declara¬ 
tions of the Epilogue:—1. The Apocalypse was 
given for the information of the Saints, vers. 6, 
16. 2. It was designed to be read in the congre¬ 

gations, ver. 18 (I testify unto every one that hear- 
eth); see also comment on chap. i. 8, p. 90. 8. 

Its utterances were not sealed , i.e. t closed up 
from individual comprehension (see foot-note*, 
first column, p. 193), ver. 10. 4. A blessing is 

to be bestowed upon those who keep the words 
of the prophecy, ver. 7; which keeping requires, 
of course, preceding study. 5. A woe shall be 
visited upon all who add to, or diminish from, 
the words of the Book, vers. 18,19. 

The Epilogue, in implying the duty of study, 
agrees with the Prologue; see chap. i. 8, and the 
additional comment thereon, p. 90. 

III. Angel Worship. 

The Am. Ed. cannot agree with those who 
hold that in the incident recorded in ver. 8, and 
in the similar incident mentioned in chap. xix. 
10, the Apostle was guilty of an attempt to wor¬ 
ship a creature, knowing him to be tuch--i.e., that 
he was guilty of idolatry. Alford, in his com¬ 
ment on ohap. xix. 10, takes that position, re¬ 
marking: “The Angel ... seems to him worthy 
of some of that reverence which belongs to God 
Himself. The reason given by Diisterdieok, that 
in both cases John imagined the Lord Himself 
to be speaking to him, is sufficiently contradicted 
by the plain assertion, here in ohap. xvii. 1, and 
there in chap. xxii. 8 itself, that it was not a 
Divine Person, but simply an Angel.” In an¬ 
swer it may be said—(1) So far as chap. xvii. 1 
is concerned, manifestly it is the Apostle’s own 
remark, and probably was not penned until after 
the inoident described in chap. xix. 10, i. e., after 
he had received the information that the one who 
spoke to him was a mere Angel; and (2) In refer¬ 
ence to ohap. xxii. 8, there is nothing in the re¬ 
cord to forbid the hypothesis presented above in 
I. that it was an explanatory clause introduced 
by the Apostle. It seems utterly inconceivable, 
first, that John, either as a Jew or as an Apostle 
of Christ , could have offered worship to a crea¬ 
ture, knowing him to be such; and, in the seoond 
place, that, if he had done so, he would not have 
' Digitized by 
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been sharply rebuked for his idolatry. In 
neither ease does the language of the Angel ne¬ 
cessarily imply rebuke; in each cose it mar be 
interpreted, and most naturally interpreted, as 
a warning against error in conduot, and a recti¬ 
fication of the mistake whence the error was about 
to proceed. It may also be remarked that, unless 
the Apostle had been positively informed to the 
contrary, he might naturally have supposed that 
one of the Angels of the Vials was Jesus Him¬ 
self. Let it be observed that, during the pour¬ 
ing out of the Vials, the words of Jesus, Behold , 
I come as a thief \ had been uttered—by whom we 
know not, but the context would lead us to sup¬ 
pose that they were spoken from amongst the 
Seven Angels (chap. xvi. 15). This might natu¬ 
rally have excited the suspicion that Jesus was 
there. When the Angel who first came to him 
used the expression, Thete are the true words of 
Ood (chap. xix. 10), it should occasion little 
surprise that John supposed him to be his Lord. 
And when another of the Seven, representing 
Jesus, adopted the language of Jesus, Behold , I 
come quickly (chap. xxii. 7), can we wonder that 
the Apostle leaped to the conclusion that Jesus 
in person was with him? 

It is scarce necessary to remark that, what¬ 
ever hypothesis we may adopt as to the subjec¬ 
tive condition of John, the words of the An¬ 
gels convey most positive condemnation of all 
creature worship. 

IV. The Teaching of Chriet ae to Hi* Twofold Nature. 

The twofold nature of Jesus is most dearly 
set forth. His humanity in the words, “I am ... 
the offspring (rd y(vo<;=race f stock , descent) of Da¬ 
vid” (ver. 10); His Divinity , not less clearly, in 
vers. 12, 13, 16 (the root). 

V. The Time of the Second Advent. 

At first glance, the words of Jesus, I come 
quickly (ver. 7), seem to be inconsistent with the 
idea that the Advent thus promised is still fu¬ 
ture. Probably this declaration, more than 
aught else, has induced the opinion, amongst 
those who hold it, that the Advent is past. 


That the Coming mentioned in ver. f is the one 
foretold chap. i. 7 (and also Dan. viL 18; Matt, 
xxiv. 27, 80; xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62; Acta L 9, 
11, etc.), seems to be evident upon comparison; 
and that that Advent has not taken place seems 
also to be evident upon an examination of the 
passages referred to, together with their con¬ 
texts,—there has been nothing in history that 
satisfies the description of events accompanying 
the Advent. We must look for an explanation 
of the quickly (ra^(*) in the declarations of 2 
Pet. iii. 18 and L ike xviii. 7, 8. See also foot¬ 
note* (first oolumn), p. 89. 

VI. The Final Warning . 

Altoud comments on vers. 18, 19 as follows: 
“ The adding and taking away are in the appli¬ 
cation and reception in the heart; and so it is 
not a mere formal threat to the copier of the 
Book. .... All must be received and realised. 
This is at least an awfal warning both to those 
who despise and neglect this Book, and to those 
who add to it by irrelevant and trifling inter¬ 
pretations.” 

VII. The Final Prayer. 

In the prayer, “Amen; come , Lord Jesus'* (ver. 
20), the Apostle pours forth the longing of his 
instructed heart for the realisation of “that 
blessed hope” of the Church—“the glorious 
Appearing of the great Ood and our Saviour Jesns 
Christ” (Tit ii. 13). In thig prayer is summed 
up all that the Christian heart can desire—the 
destruction of the power of Satan; the deliver¬ 
ance of the creature from the bondage of cor¬ 
ruption; the banishment of sin and sorrow fron 
the individual heart and from the world; there- 
storation of all things; the establishment of the 
Kingdom of righteousness; the beholding by 
Jesus in fullness of the travail of His soul, the 
bqstowment upon Him in completeness of His 
promised reward. 

Let eaoh member of the Church militant, mourn¬ 
ing the absence of her Head, but cheered by the 
promise that He will come again, unite with the 
Apostle in the longing cry—Altaic; Comb, Loan 
Jasus.—E. R. C.] 
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SECOND OR DOCTRINO-ETHICAL AND HOMILETICAL 

DIVISION* 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Since the first thing to be established, in a 
general work on the Apocalypse, is the Exbgb- 
tical point of view in which we should regard 
the Book, it is self-evident that the Doctrinal 
apprehension and the Homilbtigal application 
of the Scripture in question are conditioned 
upon the seoure establishment of the Exegetical 
result. As this result is still, however, to a 
high degree, a mooted question in Theology, the 
doctrinal writer cannot, with simple confidence, 
take his stand upon fluctuating ground; or, to 
state the case more definitely, he cannot lay the 
foundations of a structure upon soil that is con¬ 
stantly wavering; and this remark applies with 
still greater foroe to the homilist. 

It is, for instance, an unquestionable faot that 
the modern, ostensibly critioal, synchrono-his- 
torical apprehension of the Book has, in great 
measure, neutralized and, so to speak, compro¬ 
mised its dootrinal side; thus Schleiermacher, 
De Wette, et al , assign a very moderate value 
to this Scripture. This view leaves but a few 
isolated passages even to Homiletics; and even 
those passages can be made use of only with a 
certain inconsistency, the canonical character of 
the Book being questioned. 

The servile adherents of the orthodoxy of the 
seventeenth century occupy a similar relation 
toward the Book. According to their assump¬ 
tions, the idea of a transition-period intervening 
between the present and the future mon, of a 
true Millennium, and of a special hope for the 
return of the people of Israel, is utterly out of 
the question. The last day must be one single 
day. In this single day, the whole world must 
be utterly destroyed aud replaced by an entirely 
new world. A Millennium'is regarded as con¬ 
flicting with the XVII. Article of the Augsburg 
Confession. Gehenna, it is maintained, coin¬ 
cides with the realm of the dead, and is entirely 
complete and ready for inmates in the midst of 
Time. Now when it is seen that these and the 
like assumptions are, contrasted with a vital 
conception of Holy Scripture, and especially of 
the Apocalypse, contracted ideas of a servile let¬ 
ter-faith, or an exegetical tradition-faith, the 
consequence is self-evident: not much secure 
ground is left in the Apooalypse for doctrinal 
arguments and homiletioal demonstrations. If, 
nevertheless, a detailed application of the Apo¬ 
calypse be made from this stand-point, the result 
will be a doctrinal and homiletical constriction 


of this Scripture, similar in degree, though not 
in kind, to the racking and stretching of the 
Old Testament in order to make it explicitly 
declarative of the whole of the New Testament 
and all the teachings of the Church. 

If, again, we consider that more mediate ten¬ 
dency which has viewed the Apocalyptic Book 
from more liberal stand-points of piety and 
practice, and has found in it the hope of better 
times, and even the Millennial Kingdom, we 
shall find that even here there has not been 
much doctrinal and ethical ground won, the 
critics of this school having proceeded upon the 
platform that the Apooalypse consists of predic¬ 
tions of Church history following each other in 
chronological succession. Nevertheless, this 
stand-point is, by reason of the eminent religious 
appreciation of the Book which it, in compari¬ 
son with the orthodoxistic and neocritical con¬ 
ceptions of it, manifests, of far greater worth 
than they. 

Even that system of interpretation which pro¬ 
fesses to regard the Apocalypse as shadowing 
forth the history of the Kingdom of God, shares 
in the insecurity of a thorough doctrinal and 
homiletical application of this Scripture, espe¬ 
cially because it has not consistently made the 
ascertainment of a Bystem of firm Biblico-apooa- 
lyptio symbolism its point of departure. 

It is our belief that we have labored towards 
the attainment of this point of view, and we also 
think that, through the grace of God, our labors 
have been blessed with some measure of success. 
But the results which in these pages we offer 
to our readers are for the present the subject of 
theological discussion. It will, therefore, be 
requisite in doctrinal and homiletical comments, 
to observe caution in making a confident use of 
even such points as may have been recognized 
and proved to be true. 

We, therefore, do not consider ourselves at 
liberty to undertake to aocompany the whole 
course of our exegesis with doctrinal and homi- 
letico-praotical applications; and we are the 
more withheld from thus doing by the further 
consideration, that the object of prime impor¬ 
tance at this time is the incitement of our con¬ 
temporaries to an exposition of the Apocalypse 
which shall be still simpler and more firmly 
grounded upon Biblical symbolism .than, any 
that have yet appeared. We shall rely upon 
free citations from authors who admit the alle¬ 
gorical character of the Book, to carry, us over 
the gaps. 
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But notwithstanding all that we hare said, 
there is still so much to be found on the plat¬ 
form of simple belief in the Bible, so much 
which Buch belief, in its Tarious modifications, 
can accept as sure, as common to all stand¬ 
points, and as precious, both for doctrine and 
life, that, with all the restrictions which we 
hare imposed upon ourselves, we hope still to 
garner a rich harvest of doctrinal and homileti- 
cal truths. 


The most convenient arrangement of this 
treasure will be secured by the division of our 
remarks into a General and a Special Pan. 
The General Part will contain remarks upon 
leading points of view; the Special Part will 
contain remarks upon the leading sections of 
the Apocalypse. Doctrinal and Ethical, and 
Homiletical and Practical observations will 
everywhere be presented under a common cap¬ 
tion. 


PART FIRST. 

GENERAL DOCTRINO-ETHICAL AND HOMILETICAL REMARKS UPON THE APOCALYPSE. 


Section Fiest. 

Doctrinal and Ethical Elementt of the Apocalypse. 

It was the prejudiced opinion of the elder 
orthodoxistie school that the Apocalypse must, 
in respect of its doctrinal and ethical elements, 
be reduced to the stage of development occupied 
by the earlier Apostolio Theology, or that it 
must even be corrected to euit that stage. A 
parallel position is occupied by modern preju¬ 
dice, as developed in distinct branches. The 
school of Baur, on the one hand, regards the 
Book as a genuine writing of the Apostle John, 
and on that very account also holds it to he the 
product of an exceedingly contracted and turbid 
Judo-Christianily; whilst the school of Schleier- 
macher, on the other hand, maintains that the 
poverty of the Scripture is connected with its 
origin from the pen of some non-Apostolic John. 
The Book is worth little, because it is by the 
Apostle John—the one class asserts. The Book 
is of very little value, because it is not by the 
Apostle John—is the declaration of the other 
class. Those rude assailments of ita dignity in 
which Volkmar permitted himself to indulge, 
following the tendency of the school of Baur, 
were preceded by the following frivolous, yet 
naive, deliverance of De Wette: “ A book, whole 
chapters of which we must, after pressing out a 
few drops of juice, cast aside as empty skins, 
has, at least, not the character of a popular 
book.'’ ( Introduction, p. 6.) 

On the other hand, some pietisto-chiliastic 
and theosophio schools have maintained the 
existence of, in many respects, an entirely 'new 
and separate Theology in the Apocalypse; of 
such a school Swedenborg was the founder. 

In reply to all these misrepresentations of the 
true state of the case, it must be maintained: 
1. That the Apocalypse contains the same doe- 
trine of Christianity as all the rest of the New 
Testament, and moreover that it oontains it in 
the Johannean type; 2. That it is to be recog¬ 
nized as the most developed phase of the New 
Testament doctrine bearing upon its theme— 
the hope of the Kingdom of God, and the advent 
of that Kingdom into the world—although it is 


couohed in Biblioo-artistio, allegorical and sym¬ 
bolical forms. 

There are a great number of opponents of 
Eschatological Dogmatics who yet claim that 
they stand upon the basis of firm and assured 
principles of faith. Their - objections against 
eschatological dogmas may be summed up in the 
following gradation: 1. No dogmas can be 
drawn from figurative, allegorical or, in general, 
poetic representations. 2. The deliverances of 
Christian hope cannot be turned to dogmatic 
account. 8. The farther removed the historical 
elements of Christianity are from the historic cen¬ 
tre of the life of Jesus, the more problematical 
do they beoome. 

8o far as the first objection against Christisn 
Eschatology is ooncerned, it is based upon two 
false hypotheses. The first of these is that al¬ 
legorical or symbolical representations cannot 
be reduced to a didactic or distinct doctrinal 
idea. The second false hypothesis is that there 
is in- the Bible a region of abstract didaetie 
forms, from wbich it is possible to mark off the 
region of figurative forms. It is a singular fact 
that these same objectors are frequently prose 
to draw their statements relative to the doctrines 
of the Old Testament conoerning the other 
world, from poetico-pathological expressions in 
the Book of Job or the Psalms. 

Again, in reply to the attempt to rob the 
truths of Christian hope of true doctrinal evi¬ 
dence, we would state what surely every one 
should know—that, in a wider sense, the 
whole Christian faith has the character of hope 
(Heb. xi. 1); that faith, hope and love substan¬ 
tially coincide with each other (1 Cor. xiiL); and 
that without doctrines of Christian hope, even in 
the narrower sense of that term, there could be 
no doctrines at alL 

Finally, when an idealistic or spiritualistic 

{ 'vom Spiritualiemue beha/Ute ] Cbristology ascribes 
e«8 importance to the doctrine of Christ’s Re¬ 
surrection than to that of His historic Life and 
redemptive Death, it is safe to infer that these 
unsound individual points of belief are but the 
superstructure which is erected upon an un¬ 
sound principial foundation; such an unsound 
foundation is discoverable in the case of Schleier- 
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m&cher, in his defective recognition of the per¬ 
sonality of the Saviour. Where there is a defect 
in the idea of the Divine personality, on the one 
band, and in that of the human personality, on 
the other, it is impossible that the idea of the 
God-Man should subsist in its full, historic 
import. 

Persons who accord a less biased appreciation 
to the doctrinal significance of the Apocalypse, 
oannot fail to perceive that the Book in question 
has not obscured the Christian doctrines of the 
preceding New Testament Scriptures, but, on 
the contrary, that it has elucidated them and 
furnished proofs in their support—nay, that its 
Theology may be regarded as a mediatory Theo¬ 
logy in the best sense of the term. This is true, 
in the first place, of the eschatological doctrines: 
—the doctrines concerning death, the intermedi¬ 
ate state, the Kingdom of God, the Church Trium¬ 
phant, Antichristianity. the eschatological im¬ 
port of Israel, the Parousia of Christ, the Re¬ 
surrection, the Last Day, the Kingdom of glory, 
hell and Heaven. In the second place, the doc¬ 
trines concerning God, the creation, Christ and 
His redemptive work, the Christian life in re¬ 
spect of its religious and moral natures, and, 
finally. Bibliology, are endued with new dis¬ 
tinctness. 

Let us first examine the first line of dogmas— 
the eschatological ones. 

The doctrine concerning death is, assuredly, 
not obscured, but, rather, enlightened by the 
fact that the Apocalypse puts forth the idea of 
the second death. The first death is thereby, in 
measure, degraded to a shadow in its relation to 
believers—as is the case, likewise, in the Johan- 
nean Gospel. Here, Christ has the keys of 
t death, the souls of the departed continue to live, 
and blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. 
There is here a more distinct sundering of 
Hadety or the realm* of the dead, and hell , or the 
furnace of fire, than is to be found in any other 
Scripture. In respect of the blessed dead, the 
bright department of Hades is set forth as a so¬ 
journing with the Lord in Heaven; the place 
of torment within Hades has assumed the form 
of the abyss , and the intermediate region—^the 
realm of the dead, in the narrower sense—is 
even distinguished by still another separate 
sphere from the idea of Gehenna , which is not 
yet realised. In the representation of the souls 
of the martyrs as under the altar and crying to God 
for recompense , are expressed the facts that they 
have a right, and a just impulse, to anticipate 
their future perfect restitution, or the satisfac¬ 
tion of justice on their behalf; that their life, in 
accordance with the Divine decree, has been, as 
it were, sacrificed on the altar, and that they, as 
followers of Christ, are on the 'sure road from 
death to a glorious resurrection. Further, in 
respect of their resurrection, the bestowal of 
\ohite robes upon them is surely not merely a 
figure of their justification before God and the 
world, but is also expressive of the truth that 
they are developing toward the first resurrection 
(1 Cor. xv.; 2 Cor. v.). 

The end of the world or the Last Day appears, 
in ultra-supernatural istic dogmatics—regarded 
by their holders as orthodox par excellence ,—in¬ 
dependent, as far as possible, of instrumentality, 


I or, at least, as owning only that of missions and 
altered ethical conditions; in harmony with the 
above, the end of the world is its absolute de¬ 
struction, and the Last Day is really the last of 
the days in the astronomical sense of a day. 
How much more life and organism and instru¬ 
mentality is displayed in the Apocalyptic pre¬ 
sentation, connected, as it is, with less developed 
intimations throughout the Sacred Writings. 
Here the picture of the apostasy , hinted at by 
Christ Himself, and more definitely predicted by 
St. Paul, is completely unrolled; the apostasy 
is qualified as ripened Antichristianity , whose 
mam figure is a demonic bestial formation of 
Christian national life, and whose secondary 
figure, in the form of the False Prophet, the 
apostate, issues from the theocratico-churcbly 
system, so that the latter itself becomes a pseu¬ 
do-Christian Churoh, a Church of apostasy. 

With this ripening of Antichristianity for the 
harvest, the ripening of Christianity is implied, 
although the maturing of the Church into the 
Bride—assured, indeed, by the 144,000 sealed 
ones, and illustrated by the 144,000 triumphant 
ones—almost vanishes behind the scene, behind 
the manifest Antichristian world. The Church, 
by reason of the tribulations which it must needs 
undergo, becomes almost an exclusively invisi¬ 
ble Churoh. Just this unheard of distress or 
need, however, is the reason of the appearance 
of Christ (mediated by the maturity of good as 
well as of evil) in its wondrous and sudden 
phase. And what a wealth of mediatory instru¬ 
mentalities is now presented to our view! The 
Last Day itself is exhibited as a Divine day of a 
thousand years (Ps xc.). The resurrection of 
the dead is exhibited as a vital process, working 
from within outwards, through an entire aeon, 
from the first glorious blossoms of the resurrec¬ 
tion to the last general resurrection; it is thus 
possible for it to be accomplished in the form of 
a transformation (in accordance with St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xv. 23, 24 [51]). The judgment is set 
forth as a distinct series of judgments, reaching 
from the war-judgment at the return of Christ, 
through the peace-judgment of the thousand 
years, to the judgment of damnation at the 
close of those years. The like is true of the end 
of the cosmical world. The orthodox school-idea 
of an actual destruction of the old world and an 
absolute creation of the new corresponds with 
the soteriologioal idea that the new man is the 
product of an absolute spiritual creation, and as 
such takes the place of the natural and wholly 
dead man, which latter is identified with the old 
man; in other words, the former idea is simply 
the false consequence of the false principle in¬ 
volved in the latter conception. 

The doctrine of Satan is not only considerably 
developed in the Apocalypse—especially as re¬ 
gards the conception of him as the Accuser —but 
is also established on a firmer base, inasmuch as 
Satan enters into the circle of religious expe¬ 
rience in this present world by the foundation 
of Antichristianity. 

The end of the world, like the Parousia of 
Christ, is here exhibited in the light of a moral 
necessity, ensuing, as it does, in order to the 
crushing of the last mutinous revolt of iniquity 
against the Church of God The revi* 
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val of Evil, apparently long sinee destroyed and 
abolished on earth, is thoroughly characteristic 
of its tough serpent-nature. The final stripping 
of iniquity of all idealistic illusions, such as 
aided its operation at the time of Antichristian- 
ity, is exhibited in its manifestation in the naked 
conspiracy of the Satanio spirit with human 
rudeness and brutality. This judgment upon 
the last revolt is the index for the general judg¬ 
ment, and hence, also, for the general resur¬ 
rection. 

Worthy of note is that ethico-psychological or¬ 
der according to which the Beast, or Antichrist, 
and the False Prophet are cast a thousand years 
earlier than Satan into the now ready Gehenna, 
or lake of fire. This order is in harmony with 
the idea of life. The Beast and the False Pro¬ 
phet have reached the end of their lives, so far 
as their powers and arts are concerned, at the 
Parousia; Satan does not attain the end of his 
life-term until the completion of the thousand 
years. It might be said that idealistic evil is 
judged a thousand years sooner than brutal 
evil; just as the kernel of humanity as existent 
at the Parousia is infinitely further developed 
than the mass of mankind. 

So far as it is admissible to speak of an 
intermediate state between the last judgment and 
the ideal goal of all things, such a state mani¬ 
festly appears to be for the wicked a series of 
mons to which the eye can discover no limit. 
Whither the river of Paradise goes as it flows 
out of the City of God, is not declared. The 
mediseval conception of the endless torment of 
all who have died out of the Church infringes on 
the liberty of God; the systems of the absolute 
restoration of all men infringe on the liberty of 
man; both occupy too positive a position in re¬ 
lation to the hidden secrets of the aeons, behind 
which the mountains of absolute Eternity stand, 
radiant with the glory of God. 

The Apocalypse, despite its figurative presen¬ 
tation, throws light upon the whole mass of the 
doctrines of our faith. The doctrines of the 
Trinity of God and of the relation of God to 
Christ, are here unmistakably raised above all 
monopbysitism, Arianism, and inner-Trinitary 
subordination. The oreation here appears, in 
the reflex light of the new Paradise, as the ori¬ 
ginal plan of a world of eternal spirit-life. The 
human race is represented by -a selection of 
elect ones, not in the least prejudicing the great 
masses of mankind, but forming the centre, the 
glory and relative support of these, just as Christ 
is their absolute oentre, glory and support. How 
fully, furthermore, are the fundamental traits 
of Redemption, Reconciliation and Salvation 
portrayed, in contrast to the gloomy night-side 
of human life and perdition! Here the Baptism 
of the Church is reflected in a Baptism of blood; 
the Supper of the Church is reflected in the 
Supper of the Spirit; legal excommunication is 
reflected in dynamical excommunication; the 
righteousness of faith is reflected in righteous¬ 
ness of life. How richly the different phases of 
the Churoh are displayed,—the ground-forms of 
the internal and external history of the Church, 
the Kingdom of God, and the world—it is need¬ 
less particularly to demonstrate, after an earnest 
Consideration of the Revelation. 


Section 8xoo!fD. 

Homiletic Application of the Apocalypse. 

It must, first of all, be premised that the Apo¬ 
calypse is not to be laid aside as a sealed Book, 
but that it iB to be treated as an open Book, and 
i9 to be made use of for the edification of the 
Christian churches (see eh. i. 1-4, ii.—iv., iiii. 
10, 16; and the interspersed paraneses). 

In the use of the Apocalypse, however, the 
will of the glorified Lord should be observed, as 
manifested in His confiding of the Apocalyptic 
treasury primarily to the tenants of the Lord; 
these having to communicate it to the Church— 
not, indeed, in a tutoring hierarchic spirit, but 
in pastoral wisdom, with knowledge and under¬ 
standing. Therefore is the Apocalypse entrusted 
to the servants (chap. L 1; comp. chap, xxii. 
6, 16). 

Hence also the Seer does not write directly to 
the churches, but to the angels* of the churches. 

The responsible nature of this commission is 
evident from the words of ch. xxii. 18, K*. 

The weightiness of these warning words Is in¬ 
stanced by the two-fold fact that, despite their 
stern menace, fanaticism within the Church, and 
the enthu«iastic spirit of entire sects, from the 
Montanists down to the 44 Latter Day Saints/’ 
have obscured the pure contents of the Revela¬ 
tion by additions, misinterpretations and chili- 
astic distortions, on the one hand; whilst, on 
the other hand, spiritualism [=a spiritualizing 
interpretation] has for ages past not only di¬ 
minished the effect of the Revelation, through an 
idle and slavish fear of chiliasm, but has even, 
in many ways, paralysed its operations, thus 
lulling Christian watchmen and Christian vigi.- 
lance into slumber, and enfeebling the eschato¬ 
logical elements of even the Gospels and the 
Apostolic Epistles. 

It may be laid down as a general principle, 
that the measure of doctrinal and ethical testi¬ 
mony furnished by the Apocalypse is the Index 
to its homiletic applicability. 

In particular, a field for homiletics is afforded 
by passages whose glory dispels all exegetic 
scruples; viz. f the doxologies, songs of praise, 
and heaven-pictures in general; the Christologi- 
cal items; the soteriological didactic passages; 
the emphatic alarm-cries and comforting assu¬ 
rances; and, especially, the 8even Epistles, 
which have already proved such fertile soil for 
the homilist (see p. 54). 

Literature Relating to the Application of the Apo. 
calgpse. 

Imm. Nitzsch, Ueher den Kirchlichen Werlh wmd 
Qebrauch der Apocalypse, , Wittenberg, 1822. 
Hosse, Der rechte Standpunkt der Betrachtssng der 
Offenbarung Joh. (Monatsschrift fur die ev. Kxrchs 
der Rhrinprovim und Westfalen*, 12th annual se¬ 
ries. No. 7, 1863). Christiani (General Superin¬ 
tendent of Livonia), Bemerkungen sur AusUg way 
der Apok., mit besonderer Ruckicht auf die ehalias- 
tisehe Frage , Riga, Bacmeister. A F. Schmidt 
(prebendary deaoon in Stuttgart), Bin Votum 

• [This would Mm to favor the Idea, rejected by Ltag% 
thnt the 41 angels* 1 are the beads or pastors of the churches. 
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fiber die homiletische Behandlung der Apokalypse, 
Stuttg., 1867. 8. Dans, Universal- Worlerbuch , p. 64. 

Section Third. 

Starke 7 e Bib elw erh . 

We cannot here in silenoe pass by a Bible- 
work which, in the continuous influence that it 
has exerted, impelled us to the preparation of 
our own; although we must, on aooount of the 
already noted limits and the atomistic nature of 
the work in question, restrict ourselves to a 
brief notice of it. 

We find nothing in the Introduction of a theo¬ 
cratic bearing specially worthy of mention. 
Starke's position, in maintaining that the Apo¬ 
calypse is the most important Book of the Scrip¬ 
tures, is equally one-sided with that of older 
Lutheran theologians, who regard it as a deu- 
tero-canonical Book, or that of modern criticism, 
which looks upon it as an almost worthless 
pseudo-prophetic fiction. On the other hand, 
with what may be called a praiseworthy resig¬ 
nation, Starke almost invariably presents two 
constructions of the Book, styling one “the sys¬ 
tem of those who explain it as for the most part 
fulfilled and the other “the system of those 
who explain it as for the most part to be fulfilled.” 
In many sections he sets forth the antithesis of 
these different views without comment on his 
own part. 

We cite here some observations of Starke on 
the practical importance of the Apocalypse. 
“This Book, when rightly understood and faith¬ 
fully applied, is profitable (1) for the confirma¬ 
tion of our faith in the doctrine of the person, 
natures, estates and offices of Christ, and in the 
doctrines of justification, sanctificati >n and the 
Divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; (2) 
for warning against the great and manifold 
offence which subsists in Christendom, bidden 
under so many distresses, heresies and other 
infirmities of the reason, or by the devil covered 
up with scandals and sects, so that men Btumble 
against it, or pass false judgment, and thus lose 
faith in that article of the Christian creed which 
declares: I believe in one Holy Christian Church; 
(3) for the powerful arousing of the soldier of 
Christ to the faithful maintenance of the conflict 
against sin and the kingdom of darkness within 
and around him, and to the prosecution of this 
conflict until the victory is gained;—so often is 
the admonition given: Be that hath ears , let 
htm hear what the Spirit saith to the churches; so 
often do we meet with the words: He that con - 
quereth , he that conquereth, etc.; (4) for consola¬ 
tion in suffering, especially that wliioh comes 
from without, that which the Christian under¬ 
goes in and from this wicked world, for the sake 
of the name and the following of Christ. Of 
this consoling nature are, especially, those most 

recioo8 promises which are contained in the 

even Epistles, and which relate to the great 
and glorious reward which Qod graciously holds 


out to the faithful in tribulation; (5) for afford¬ 
ing a prospect of troublous times still in the 
future, in order to the composed awaiting of 
them in the strength of God, and to encourage¬ 
ment in view of the great decadence of the 
Church—in face of which the individual believer 
may feel himself uplifted and supported by the 
lively hope of the imminent real exchange of 
darkness for light, which is no small thing to 
loyal servants and children of God; (6) for the 
elucidation of the prophetic Scriptures of the 
Old Testament: for as the Prophets afford us 
the best key to the Revelation of John, so the 
latter, viewed in the right light, affords the best 
key to a true understanding of the Prophets.* 1 

Section Fourth. 

Literature on the Doctrinal and Ethical and, espe¬ 
cially, the Homiletical side of the Apocalypse. 

Besides the lists already given in this Com¬ 
mentary (pp. 72sqq.), and in the Comm, on 
John (p. 47 [Am. Ed.]), there is noted in 
Starke’s Bibelwtrk at the close of Revelation, 
under the caption: Continuation of the list of 
exegetical works begun in the first part of this book , 
a considerable number of writings on the Apoca¬ 
lypse; most of these, however, are somewhat 
antiquated. 

Of recent works demanding mention here, as 
bearing upon Apocalyptic dogmatics and homi¬ 
letics, as well as pertaining to the general liter¬ 
ature on the Apocalypse, we name the follow¬ 
ing: Munchmeyer, Bibelstunden iiber die Offenb. 
Joh., Hanover, 1862. Das Ende der Zeilen, Vor- 
trage fiber die Offenb. des h . Joh., by Emil Stef- 
fann, Berlin, 1870. Kienlen, Commentaire histo- 
rique et critique sur VAp. de Jean , Paris, 1870 
(synchrono-historical, but opposed to Volkmar). 
O’Sullivan (Rector of Killyman), The Apostasy 
predicted by St. Paul , Dublin, London, 1842 
(learned, ingenious, evangelic, anti-papistic: 
on the Apostasy as set forth 2 Thess. ii.). 
Thomas Newton (B'sbop of Bristol), Dissertations 
on the Prophecies which have been remarkably ful¬ 
filled, and at this lime are fulfilling in the World. 
Revised by Dolson, London (a work of interest, 
evidencing deep reading on the part of its 
author, who occupies a world and Church-histo¬ 
rical stand-point). Garratt, Commentary on the 
Revelation of St. John, considered as the Divine 
Book of History , in which Qod has delineated what 
is now past, present and to come and decided before¬ 
hand, London, 1866 (Church-historical and ori¬ 
ginal. By the figure of the Beast, the author 
understands a counoil, still future (in 1866), of 
the united Orient and Occident). 

There is a very extensive minor Apocalyptio 
literature in England, even appearing in the 
form of periodical papers. The eschatological 
anticipations of that practical nation have, in 
many cases, a strong chiliastio flavoring, as is 
evidenced by Darbyism, Irvingism and similar 
phenomena. 
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PART SECOND. 


SPECIAL DOCTRINO—ETHICAL AND HOMILETICAL NOTES. 


Sbotion First. 

Prologue (Chap. i. .1-8). 

General .—Of God.—Of Revelation.—Of wit¬ 
ness [ MartyriumX .—Of visions.—Of Divine ser¬ 
vice.—Of the Church.—Of the Trinity.—Of 
salvation.—Of the destination of Christians.— 
Of the Coming of Christ, in order to the com¬ 
plete revelation of God. 

Special. —[Ver. 1.] Revelation as the Apoca¬ 
lypse, the end and crown of revelations—The 
end and crown of the Biblical Books.—The end 
and crown of the doctrines of the Christian faith. 
—The end and crown of parmneses. 

[Ver. 2.] The Apostles as the great martyrs 
or witnesses of Christ:—Of His past, present, 
future [orcoming].—John, in respect to hisimport 
in a doctrinal and a horailetical point of view.— 
John as the Seer of spirit in realities (the Gospel) 
and of realities in spirit (the Apocalypse).—The 
vision as a sign of the depth of the inner human 
life, and the height of the ripened Christian life. 
—[Ver. 3.1 Blessedness of the Christian in anti¬ 
cipation of the Coming of Christ.—The always 
certain nearness of the last time in the rapid 
course and ohange of Christian times.—The 
Coming of Christ in every Christian age.— 
Christian worship in the simple ground-form of 
readers and hearers.—Common blessedness of the 
leading and the led in a true cultus.—[Vers. 4, 
6.] As the all-embracing idiocrasy of Christ is 
divided and reflected in the Apostles, so the idio- 
crasies of the Apostles are divided and reflected 
in those of the Church.—The Seven Churches in 
the deepest reality One Church.—The Trinity of 
God in the glory of its revelation: The Father, 
as the Primal Source of graoe and peaoe—Who 
is, Who was, and Who cometh; The Holy Ghost 
in the manifestations of the Seven Spirits before 
the Throne of the Divine Rule; The Son of God, 
as the Faithful Witness, the First-born from the 
dead ; as the Prince of the kings of the earth; 
as He Who hath loved us and washed us from 
our sins in His blood.—The grace which is 
upon Christians, and the peace which is in them, 
an eternally new benediotive greeting from 
the Triune God.—[Ver. 6.] The high calling of 
Christians, by which they are* made a kingdom 
of priests; how this calling ie realized for them, 
and how it becomes realized in them.—Kings and 
priests considered in respect of their connection: 
1. Kings and priests, in the sense of their dege¬ 
neracy, alternately war and conspire against 
eaoh other; 2. Kings and priests, in the sense 
of the worldly order of things, mutually balance 
and limit each other; 8. Kings and priests, as 
servants of God, in the sense of the spiritual 
life, are one, and mutually condition each 
other.—A man beoomes a king , in the service of 


God, only when he continually sacrifices or s orr en - 
ders all things to Him in pure self-renunciation, 
as a priest .—A man beoomes a priest of the Eter¬ 
nal Spirit only when he can administer kingly 
possessions in kingly freedom.—The first doxo- 
logy: 1. Glory; 2. Dominion; 8. Both to con¬ 
tinue into the asons.—Whereby ean I perceive 
that God is glorified on earth? 1. When no 
earthly glory obscures, like a oloud, this hea¬ 
venly Sun. 2. When His glory is duly seen and 
appreciated in the reflected lustre of all that is 
holy and glorious on earth.—In God's Kingdom, 
His dominion is based upon His glory, as ie His 
glory upon His dominion.—What is the meaning 
of eternities [aeons ? the G. V. has: von Ewigkrit 
xu Ewigkeit-=Xrom eternity to eternity} ? Infi¬ 
nite revelation of the Divine Essence. Infinite 
unfolding of a blessed life. Infinite develop¬ 
ment and unveilment of the world.—The Bibli¬ 
cal Amen: The perfected Personality of Christ; 
Perfected phase of the Kingdom; Perfected cer¬ 
titude of prayer.—[Ver. 7.J The Theme of the 
Book: He cometh. —Also the theme of worldly 
history ; of religious presentiments; of ecience 
and of art.— With the clouds. As high and free 
as are the clouds as they emerge to view out of 
the depths of Heaven; as hidden and as mani¬ 
fest as the lightning in the cloud; as elevated 
above the earth, and as surely destined for the 
earth.— And every eye shall see Him. One day 
these eyes of ours shall show to each and all of 
us the Lord.—How this announcement finds its 
incipient fulfillment in every act of worship that 
we perform: We look up to Him. We perceive 
ourselves to be guiliy in respect of the cross of 
Christ. We celebrate His Passion and His 
Death with sacred lamentations for the Dead.— 
This prophecy shall one day beoome a completed 
reality.—With Christ’s Coming Sunday comes; 
true and unceasing worship comes; the word of 
revelation comes upon the whole earth.—Even 
His enemies must see Him; must recognize their 
guilt in respect of Him in their guilt in re&peet 
of their inmost selves; must join, in one way or 
another, in the last lamentation over Him.— 
[Ver. 8.] In the Coming'of Christ, God shall 
perfectly manifest Himself as Jehovah, the Co¬ 
venant God :—faithful to Himself—faithful to 
His people—faithful to Hie justioe toward alL— 
Alpha and Omega; or the most profound idea 
elementarily illustrated. As the whole expres¬ 
sion embraces the entire spirit-world, so the Spi¬ 
rit of God comprehends the beginning, the mid¬ 
dle, and the end of things.—Import of the fact 
that God will not perfectly manifest Himself un¬ 
til the end of the coarse of this world; that He is 
utterly distinct from (1) fate, (2) despotism, IS) 
arbitrariness, (4) chance.—On the Martyrs.—On 
Divine Service.—On the Feast of Trinity.—On 
Confirmation. 

e 
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Comp. Ex. xix.; Isa. vi.; Ezek. i.; Dan. vii.; 
Zech. xii.; Matt. xxiv. 80, et at. 

Starks: All revelations of God come to us 
through Christ.—The most eminent function of 
an Apostle or Teacher is to testify of Christ.— 
Such a reading and hearing of Holy Soripture 
as is pleasiug to God, confers blessedness.— The 
with: [1] The utterer of the wish; [2] The 
objects of the wish; [8] The subject of the wish; 
[4] The One to Whom the wish is addressed.— 
Cramer: The condition of a Christian a noble 
condition.—Ned, apijv eat gemma confirmation una 
gracca, altera hebraica . 

San deb (“ Verauch einer Erklarung” 1829, 
see p. 73): If the Revelation of John be com¬ 
pared with the rest of the Sacred Writings, espe¬ 
cially those of the Prophets, it will be found that 
John uses scarce any image that is not contained 
in these and that might not be explained through 
them. Compare Rev. i. and Ezpk. i. 26; Isa. 
vi., tie. (Moreover, the homogeneousness of the 
images presupposes the homogeneousness of the 
facts.) Only in John’s writings all those things 
which in the other Prophets are more scattered, 
are concentrated; he catohes, as it were, in the 
focus of a burning-glass all the rays of indivi¬ 
dual Prophets, so that it is not to be wondered 
at that the brightness thence resultant dazzles 
many. 

Waechtlkr (see p. 74}: A knowledge of the 
Revelation of St. John is highly important for 
all Christians (Rev. i. 1-3).—Graoe and peace 
from God, the inexhaustible Fountain of all 
comfort (ch. i. 4-6). 

Bohmeb (see p. 73): In the Christian creed, 
the Holy Ghost is placed after the Father and 
the Son, as proceeding from Them both. John, 
however, is writing, not a system of divinity, 
but a sacred history, in which the general point 
of departure is the all-sovereign eternal God; 
next are revealed the powers which prepare the 
way for the fulfillment of His counsel of salva¬ 
tion, and last comes Christ Himself—first, as the 
true and highest Prophet, the “ faithful Wit¬ 
ness,” then as the “ First-born of the dead,” 
and finally as the “ Prince of the kings of the 
earth.” 

[Babnbs : Ver. 7. And every eye ehall ate Him . 
Every one has this in certain prospect, that he 
shall see the Son of Man coming as a Judge.] 

On the literature (see above, p. 74). Lilisn- 
thal, Bibl. Archivartua , p. 808 .—Bans, p. 67 and 
Supplement , p. 6. 

Section Second. 

Firat Vision. Heaven-picture of the Seven Churchee 
(Ch. i. 9-20). 

General, .—The pastoral fidelity of man here 
appears in reciprocal action with the pastoral 
fidelity of God. John on Patmos thinks of his 
seven churches in the spirit of prayer. But the 
Lord, through the Spirit of revelation, changes 
his glance at the seven churches into a vision 
of the whole future of the Churoh.—Heavenly 
blessedness in the midst of earthly martyrdom. 
—The prophetic visions as the theocratic higher 
reality of the Platonic ideas, the lofty mysterious 
source-points of all fundamental spiritual cur¬ 
rents, or of the stream of Salvation in the history 


of the world.—Preliminary conditions of prophe¬ 
cy—external affliction, internal solemn joy, lone¬ 
liness, prayer.—Forms of revelation.—Develop¬ 
ment of revelation from the auricular to the ocu¬ 
lar wonder.—Appearance of Christ in His glory 
in respect of its fundamental features. Christ, 
the Son of God, also eternally the glorified Son 
of Man.—The shock experienced by the Seer at 
the appearance of the Lord in His revelation, a 
species of death, and hence a source of new, 
high life. How this shock— a. In its original 
form runs through the history of the prophetic 
callings (Ex. iii. 6; iv. 24; xxxiv. 80-36; Isa. 
vi. 6; Jer. i. 6; Ezek. iii. 14, 16; Dan. x.) ; b . 
Is reflected in Jewish tradition (Ju. xiii. 22) 
and in Greek manticism, in which the man- 
ticist himself represents death, whilst the 
priest who expounds his oracle is representative 
of new life; c. Is shadowed in the history of 
apostate prophets, especially in that of Balaam 
(Num. xxiv. 4); d. Is crystallized in the fundamen¬ 
tal forms of regeneration; repentance and faith— 
death of the old, resurrection of the new, man. 
—Doctrine of the kingdom of the dead, and of 
death.—Hades is to be distinguished from Ge¬ 
henna.—The appearance of Christ, deadly for 
the moment, conferring life for ever.—Sacred 
literature (verse 19).—Key of symbolism (verse 
20). 

Special .—[Ver. 9.] John, an exile on earth, at 
home in Heaven.—The great Prophet, a brother 
and companion [fellow-partaker] of all Christiana, 
(1) in tribulation, (2) in the glory of the King¬ 
dom, (3) in the endurance of Jesus.— Patmos t so 
poor in geography, so glorified in the Theoc¬ 
racy, like Bethlehem and Nazareth. The like is 
true of Palestine and the earth itself. [Ver. 10.] 
Sunday in its apostolic radiance: The day of the 
spirit; of transport; of complete revelation.— 
Sunday quiet, absorption of life in its profound- 
est depths, and thereby, at the same time, in the 
richest retrospect, and the clearest fore-view.— 
The sacred voice. —fVefr. 11.] The sacred Book . 
—The Bible reposing upon Divine voices and 
trumpets.—The Christian who, through deep 
absorption of spirit, finds the three times [the 
past, present and future] in the present, thereby 
.learns to know God as He Who is. Who was and 
Who cometh.—The seven churches or representa¬ 
tives of all ohurches—primarily, of all those in 
Asia Minor—or the one Church in its seven-fold 
form.—The sacred septenary of the churches, 
founded upon the septenary of the Spirits of 
God, and ever recurring in the subsequent 
sevens.—[Vers. 12,18.] Christ is, therefore, here 
in the midst of the candlesticks, as well as in 
the other world. The same hierarchism which 
sunders dootrine and life, belief and morals, 
clergy and laity, spirit and nature, faith and 
culture, body and soul, also tears earth and 
Heaven apart. As the deist confines God to the 
other world, so the Hierarchy banishes the Lord 
Jesus Christ thither.—Christ is the living unity 
of the seven individual golden candlesticks, and 
through this unity alone is the type of the one 
seven-branched candlestick fulfilled (Elx. xxv. 
81-87).—[Vers. 14-16.] The form of Christ, con¬ 
sidered in regard to its attributes ; or the differ¬ 
ence between theocratic symbolism and human¬ 
istic msthetics.—[Ver. 17.] Fear not, a ground- 
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word of Christianity from beginning to end 
(Luke ii. 10; Matt, xxviii. 5; see the Concord¬ 
ancet f Title, Fear not). —The history and opera¬ 
tion of the Death and Resurrection of Christ lift 
all fear from all believers.—[Ver. 18.] Christ, 
the Living One t (1) in respect of His spiritual 
essence and mission (the First, the Last, the 
Life of life); (2) in respect of His history 
t having been dead, and having become alive 
forever); (3i in respect of His power (having 
the keys of Death and Hades) —[Ver. 19.] 
“ Write what thou seest.” All Scripture a 
copy of Divine reality.—TVer. 20.] The key 
of symbolism must form the starting-point for 
the disclosure of all Apocalyptic mysteries.— 
The Angels of the churches, neither presbyte¬ 
ries, nor bishops, nor preachers, but the spirit 
of the churches in symbolic personification—the 
spirit whi h, undoubtedly, thould be represented 
by the heads of the churches, but which is very 
frequently not represented by them. This spi¬ 
rit represents their idiocrasy. their ideal, the 
quality of their spiritual life, and is the local 
invisible church.—The churches as candlesticks. 
—Celebration of Sunday.—Bible festivals.—Ce¬ 
lebration of Easter.—Festival of the dead.—Ce¬ 
lebration of church consecration (or consecration 
of the angel of a church).—Celebration of the 
ministry.—See the succession of the visions, ch. 
iv. 2 (individual items) chap. xvii. 8 (individual 
items).—Parallels: Acts x. lOsqq.; xx.7; Ee ch. 
iv.2; Dan. viL; Dan. x.; Isa. xli. 10; ilviii. 12; 
Mai. ii. 7.* 

Starke: A roan is in the Spirit (1) ordina¬ 
rily, when he permits himself to be governed by 
the Spirit of God (Rom. viiL 9; Gal. v. 5f); 
(2) extraordinarily, by transport and a Divine 
revelation of things to come (Matt. xxii. 43).— 
Christ is always present with His Church, to 
enlighten, sanctify and defend it (Eph. ▼. 26) — 
He has, therefore, no need of any vicar.—The 
Church has for its foundation-pillar the invinci¬ 
ble power and strength of Christ.—Christ’s ser¬ 
vants are in His hand, honored by Him and 
assured of His help. 

Richter (see p. 73): In vers. 17 and 18, Jesus 
declares, in different words, the same thing that 
is expressed in Matt, xxviii. 18, “All power 
[authority] is given unto Me in Heaven and on 
earth,” and the same that is expressed in that 
other saying of His, “I and the Father are one” 
[John x. 30 ]. After the lapse of nearly two 
• thousand years, we find ourselves in a different 
posture toward this saying—so far as belief in 
it is concerned—from that occupied by the 
Church in John's time. Has there not been a 
considerable progress in the setting up of Christ’s 
Kingdom ? (It is true that we must not overlook 
the f&ot that, together with the furtherances of 
faith during the course, of the centuries, there 
has been a constant new formation of apparent 
hindrances.) 

Gaertner (see p. 78): With the trumpet sound 
of the voice or Christ, the Revelation was opened 
for the ear;—with the seven oandlesticks, it was 
opened for the eye.—These seven candlesticks 


• (The 0. V. here read* “EWyT 1 —en gel, instead of the 
M messenger " of the E. V.—Tm.J 
f [The G. X here reads “ na wW-a the Spirit, Instead 
of “ thrxmgk the Spirit," as the JL V.-Ta.] 


precisely correspond to the seven lamps on the 
seven-branched candlestick in the Holy Place 
of the Tabernacle. The independent candlesticks, 
having each one its own standard, denote the 
greater perfection of the New Testament Cborch; 
furthermore, the Lord walks in the midst of 
them, which would be impossible, so far as the 
figure is concerned, in the case of the one seven- 
branched candlestick (rather, this fact is decla¬ 
ratory that there shall be, in the New Covenant, 
no external visible hierarchic unity of the 
churches). What is there more beautiful and 
more cheering than a bright light upon a can¬ 
dlestick in a dark and gloomy night! So tbs 
Church is a light in the darkness of this world, 
shining into the gloom and obscurity of man¬ 
kind. Where there is a church that has the 
pure word of God and acts in accordance there¬ 
with, there is a golden candlestick; just so the 
faithful Church in Israel was a light to the Gen¬ 
tiles throughout the whole of the Old Testament 
time. The seven candlestioks are indicative of a 
perfect Church, into which the Holy Spirit from 
God’s inner world streams seven-fold (seven¬ 
fold, and yet singly, through Christ). 

[Bohar (Ver. 17): And when I tow Him, I 
fell at Hit feet at dead. 0 sinner, learn to know 
this Christ now as the 8aviour, ere the day ar* 
rives when you shall see Him as the Judge! 
His love would save you now; His majesty will 
crush you then.] 

8ectioh Third. 

Earth-picture of the 8even Churches. The Sam 
Epistlet. (Cht. tt., ut.) 

General .—The seven Churches as real portraits 
and at the same time as typical pictures of the 
whole Church, as regards (l) local extension 
and (2) chronological development.—The seren 
Churches as the centre of the seven loosed Seals 
or unveiled worldly history; as the occasion for 
the seven penitential Trumpets for the world in 
the Church and the Church in the world; as 
the organ of the seven Thunders of awakening 
and reformation; as the object of the enmity of 
the kingdom of darkness in the seven Heads of 
Antichrist; purified and saved by the hardening 
judgments of the seven Vials of Anger which ai* 
poured out upon the Antichristian world, in 
order to the mediating of Christ’s appealing 
and His union with the Bride, in that one Spirit 
in Whom the Seven Spirits are united —The 
seven Epistles as the all-sided sum of all mm- 
sages of the heavenly Head-8hepherd to the 
shepherds and congregations of the Church; as 
the all-sided ensample of pastoral ministry on 
the part of the shepherds; and, at the same 
time, as prophetic alarm voices from the Spirit 
of the Church to the (looks themselves.—The 
Johannean Theology—The Johannean Church. 
—Its historic continuance within Church His¬ 
tory.—Its abiding fundamental features.—It* 
future. 

The seven Churches as the seven candlesticks 
of the earth:—As portraits of the manifold con¬ 
figurations of Christianity.—Parallels and anti¬ 
theses: Ephesus and 8myrna. Smyrna and 
Pergamus. Pergamu* and Thyatira (Balaam 
and Jexebei). Thyatira and Sardis. Philadel* 
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phi&and Laodicea.—Lights and Shadows: 1. The 
Metropolis: Growing churchliness, decreasing 
Christiiness. Increased external works at the 
expense of inwardness—the first lore. 2. 
Smyrna, the Martyr-Church, in conflict with a 
Judaizing, orthodoxtatic tendency. 3. Perga- 
mus, the confessing Church, lax in the exercise 
of church discipline towards antinomianism. 
4. Thyatira, the enthusiastic Church, spotted 
with immoral fanaticism. 5. Sardis, the Church 
with a show of churchly life, but spiritually 
dead. 6. Philadelphia, small and pure—hence 
also a mission Church. 7. Laodicea, the luke¬ 
warm.—How the Lord’s threats and promises 
to the seven Churches have been fulfilled. His¬ 
toric life-pictures.—The manifold forms of Christ 
in relation to the seven Churches. AH agreeing 
with individual traits of His total appearance 
(oh. i.). 

Special .—To avoid repetition, we here simply 
refer to the exegetical department. 

1. Ephesus. The Mother-Church externally and le¬ 
gally faithful , but gathering inward and spiri¬ 
tual darkness. 

How Christ presents Himself to this Church, 
the metropolis, in accordance with its need 
(ver. 1). Commendation of the Church: its 
many virtues (vers. 2, 8). In contrast to these, 
the one great, threatening want (ver. 4). Cor¬ 
responding admonition, warning, threat (ver. 
6). A hopeful sign, limiting the censure of Christ. 
In the Church’s hatred of Nicolaitanism there 
remains a trace of the first love (ver. 6). Alarm 
cry and ethically conditioned promise, in har¬ 
mony with the Church’s stand-point. ’ Ephesus 
the metropolis, and metropolises in Church 
History (Jerusalem, Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, etc.). 

2- Smyrna. The Martyr-Church persecuted by Ju¬ 
daism. 

Picture of Christ, in conformity to the needs 
of this Church (ver. 8). Praise of the Church 
(ver. 9). Its tribulation in the present and in 
the future, and the Lord’s word of encourage¬ 
ment (vers. 9, 10). The great promise (ver. 10). 
The alarm cry and the glorious goal, in har¬ 
mony with the conflict of the Church (ver. 11). 
Smyrna and other martyr-churches in conflict 
with the various forms of Judaism and ortho- 
doxism (with the false and the great ban). The 
synagogue of Satan. 

8. Pergamus . The Martyr-Church persecuted by 
Heathenism. 

Proclamation: Christ as the possessor of the 
two-edged sword (ver. 12). Praise of martyr 
faithfulness in external conflict (ver. 18). Cen¬ 
sure of false endurance when there was a call to 
spiritual conflict (vors. 14, 16). Admonition to 
repentance and threat of the judicial inter¬ 
ference of Christ (ver. 16). Peculiar promise, 
referring to the relations of the inner, spiritual 
life (ver. 17). Pergamus, or the libertine Church, 
defective in the observance of church-discipline 
towards Nicolaitans and Balaamites. Balaam, 
the type of the false prophet or apostasy. The 
first Old Testament Judas (followed by Ahitho- 


phel and others), a prelude of the last Judas, 
the false prophet (Rev. xiii.). 

4. Thyatira. The excited Church stained with anti¬ 
nomic tic spiritual fanaticism. 

Announcement of the Searcher of hearts and 
reins in His holy motion (ver. 18). Commen¬ 
dation of the Church’s zeal (ver. 19). Censure 
of its toleration of Jezebel and the antinomistio 
extravagances of which she is the instigator 
(vers. 20, 21). Terribly earnest threat of pun¬ 
ishment, in perfect harmony with the sin com¬ 
mitted (vers. 22, 23). Limitation of the threat 
by a promise to spare the guiltless (vers. 23-25). 
Promise of the spirit of holy discipline and of 
true progress in antithesis to a false advance— 
in harmony with the situation of the Church 
(vers. 20-28). The alarm cry comes at the end, 
instead of preceding the promise, as heretofore. 
The same change of position between the condi¬ 
tional promise and the alarm cry obtains in the 
following Epistles. The architectonio distinc¬ 
tion hence arising between the first three and 
the last four Churches may at the same time be 
suggestive of the antithesis of their geographical 
position. Smyrna and Pergamus lie to the north 
of Ephesus; Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia and 
Laodicea, to the south of Pergamus.—Phases of 
Jezebel in Church History, or the manifold 
re-appearance of fanatical and immoral sects 
and schools. Corrupting women iu ancient and 
modern Church History, contrasted with the 
line of pious women. 

6. Sardis. The Church for the most part spiritually 
dead. 

Christ addresses Himself to this Church—in 
which there is a lack of the Spirit—in His whole 
general sovereignty over the entire Church and 
in the fullness of His Spirit. He begins by 
bringing against it the heavy charge of dead- 
ness-— doubly a crime, since it has the name of 
living (ch. iii. 1). Alarm cry, in reference to 
the still extant remnants of life (vers. 2, 3). 
Recognition of the few innocent ones, conjoined 
with a promise corresponding to the fact that 
they have not defiled their garments (vers. 4, 6). 
Alarm cry (ver. 6).—Sad instances of dead or 
dying congregations, and even whole Churches. 

6. Philadelphia. The pearl among the Churches. 

Christ in the solemn aspect of the Administra¬ 
tor of the keys of David, t. e. true communion 
(ver. 7). Gyeat recognition of the Church’s 
faithfulness, and great promise—both in lively 
alternation (vers. 8-10). Encouragement and 
extraordinary final promise (vers. 11, 12). 
Alarm cry (ver. 13).—Characteristic of living 
Christian Churohes and communities: An open 
door. Open outwardly for missions; open 
inwardly for communion. 

7. Laodicea. The lukewarm Church—nigh unto 

reprobation. 

The view which we take of Laodicea— vix., 
that it has fallen into lukewarmness in oonse- 
quence of its spiritualistic [ spiritualistisch ] ten¬ 
dency—is supported by the characteristic an¬ 
nouncement of Christ. He appears here entirely 
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as the historic Christ, and characterises Himself 
in this very peculiarity as identical with the 
ideal primal principle of the creation (ver. 14). 
The censure of the Church's lukewarmness is 
immediately conjoined with the threat of the 
jndgment of reprobation (vers. 16, 16). The 
Lord then discovers the source of the lukewarm¬ 
ness of the Church to be, prido in its supposed 
spiritual riches, whilst it is. in reality, in a 
state of inexpressible spiritual necessity (vers. 
16, 17). With this condition, correspond Christ’s 
searching counsel (ver. 18), the expression of 
His love and compassion in the censure which 
He administers- (ver. 19), and His peculiar 
admonition to repentance (ver. 20). The ethi- 
eally conditioned promise is of as concrete a 
character as the self-presentation of Christ at 
the beginning, in perfect accordance with the 
needs of a church dissolved in spiritualism 
([Spiritualismus], vers. 20, 21). The closing 
paragraph concludes both the seventh Epistle 
and all the foregoing Epistles (ver. 22).—Spirit¬ 
ualistic [spiritualintisch] back-ground of the luke¬ 
warm Church. An idealistic dream-life as unbe¬ 
lief in the historic power of ideas, or, rather, in 
the Incarnation of the Word. 

Upon glancing over the entire group, we 
behold in most of the Churches a juxtaposition 
of light and shade—yet in very different pro¬ 
portions ; only Laodicea incurs blame alone, 
and only Philadelphia is entirely free from cen- 
Buro. This contrast is explained by the spiritual 
pride of the one, aod the humility and modesty 
of tho other. Christ is different and yet the 
same in His posture toward each individual 
Church.—The celestially perfect Shepherd of 
the flock'and Physician of the soul. 

The wealth of homiletical works upon the 
Seven Epistles is so immense, and the works in 
question are so accessible, that, instead of at¬ 
tempting to augment this treasure, we shall refer 
to what is already extant. Even in more ancient 
times the Seven Epistles have afforded induce¬ 
ment to manifold dissertations on them, as is 
evident, e. g., from the list of productions rela¬ 
tive to them in Lilienthal's Biblischer Arckivarius, 
pp. 811-819. We have cited on p. 74 of the 
Introduction the special works of Meisteb, 
Wichblhaus, Heubner, Zorn, Van Oobtbrbeb. 
We have still to mention, among others, Lisko, 
Christenspiegel, Bctracktungen uber die sieben Send - 
echreiben der Offtnb. Joh., Berlin, 1837.—To the 
above may be added the numerous homiletical 
or generally edifying works upon the whole 
Apooalypse (see the Int.), especially those of 
Bengel, Hahn. Schulthess, Roos, Wachtler, et al. 
The Sermons of Wichelhaus made considerable 
impression in their time; Wachtler’s Sermons 
are energized by study, spirit and fervor; 
the Sermons of Van Oosterzee are especially dis¬ 
tinguished by a plenitude of spirit and a 
grand play of oratory. 

Starkb: The title of Christ at the opening of 
every letter is taken from the vision and descrip¬ 
tion of Christ in ch. i. 11-18; it is, however, 
not always the same, but varies, on the contrary, 
in each epistle, corresponding in purpose and 
appearanoe with the contents of the epistle and 
the state of the Churoh addressed. The promise 


which in every epistle is given to the conqueror 
is adapted to the condition of each Church and 
to the evil that must be overcome.— The first love- 
The expression is drawn from the first lore of 
married persons, which is wont to be pure and 
fervid, Jer. ii. 2. (This first love is, therefore, 
the pure bridal phase of religious consciousness 
—i. e. its receptivity, purity [in the sense of 
being without admixture of foreign or contami¬ 
nating elements], freedom, warmth and devo¬ 
tion ; in one word, genuine earnestness and 
depth [wahrhaftige Innigkeit und Inner lick ArWf ]). 
—As common traits of the Old Testament Balaam 
and the New Testament Nicolaitans may be 
mentioned: 1. Boasting; 2. Covetousness; 3. 
Seduction to apostasy; 4. Bringing under judg¬ 
ment.— IFarm or cold. Warmth is positively 
wished for; coldness is desired only inasmuch 
as it is accompanied by less danger and respon¬ 
sibility than lukewarmness.—(Starke allegorise# 
the names of all the seven Churches—a proce¬ 
dure to which the name of Philadelphia might 
offer special inducements.) 

Lavater: Jesus Messias, oder die Zukttnfl dm 
fferm nach der Offenb. Joh. (a poetical work). 
Smyrna: Und der Berrliche riff mtr: Sehrribs 
dem Engel in Smyrna : Also der Erste, der Zf&mte, 
der todt war und ewiglich lebet: Ich writs deism 
Werke , etc. [And the Glorious One cried unto 
me: Write to the angel in Smyrna: Thus (saith) 
the First and Last, Who was dead and eternally 
liveth. I know thy works, s/c.] 

Thb Kreuzritter ([Knight of the Cross] Yam. 
Meyer, SchTussel sur Offenb. St. Joh.; see p. 73). 
“Be faithful unto death and I will give the* the 
crown of life.” Wreath or crown, it is all the 
same—except that the crowns of victors were 
wont to be made of living foliage. The Lord 
over death and life here demands of His follow¬ 
ers such faithfulness and steadfastness as shall 
go with them even to a violent death. He Him¬ 
self has won the wreath of victory and the high¬ 
est crown of eternal life, and His first martyr, 
Stephen (». e. wreath, crown), in the name that 
he bears, exhibits, as it were, to all martyrs 
their heavenly reward. 

Van Oosterzee: Let ns, then, contemplate 
the Revelation of the glorified Christ on Patinos: 
as, for John, never to be forgotten—full of sig¬ 
nificance for all tho centuries of the time follow¬ 
ing it—rich in instruction for each one of us.— 
Christ stands before yon as the Image of tho 
invisible God, the priestly King of the Kingdom 
of God, the faithful Friend of His servants, tho 
Lord and Judge of the future.— Smyrna: Poor 
Smyrna enriched; calumniated Smyrna honored; 
threatened Smyrna ensured; militant Smyrna 
faithful; triumphant Smyrna crowned. 

Literature: Trench, Comm, on the Epistles to ike 
Seven Churches in Asia, 1867 [New York, 1872]. 

[From M. Henry: Ch. ii. 1. Be that h&ldeth 
the seven stars in Bis right hand. The ministers 
of Christ are under His special oare and protec¬ 
tion.— Be walketh in the midst of ths seven golds a 
candlesticks . Christ is in an intimate manner 
present and coovers&nt with His churches, and 
knows the state of each one of them.—Ver. 2. I 


know thy works and thy labor. Those that are 
stars in Christ's hand had need to be always in 
motion, dispensing light to all about them.—fly 
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patience. It is not enough that we be diligent, 
but we must be patient, and endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Christ.— Thou canetnot bear them 
that are evil . It consists very well with Christian 
patience, not to dispense with sin, much less 
allow it.—Ver. 4. Nevertheless , I have somewhat 
against thee. Those that have much good in 
them, may hare something much amiss in them; 
and our Lord Jesus, as an impartial Master and 
Judge, takes notice of both.— Thou hast ltft thy 
first love. Observe, (1) The first affections of 
men toward Christ, and holiness, and heaven, 
are usually lively and warm. (2) These lively 
affections will abate and cool, if great care be 
not taken, and diligence used, to preserve them 
in constant exercise. (3) Christ is grieved and 
displeased with His people when He sees them 
grow remiss and cold toward Him, and He will 
one way or other make them sensible that He 
does not take it well from them.—Ver. 6. Re- 
member therefore from whence thou art fallen , and 
repent , and do the first works . Obserye, 1. Those 
that have lost their first love must remember 
from whence they are fallen; they must compare 
their present with their former state, and con¬ 
sider how much better it was with them then 
than now. 2. They must repent; they must be 
inwardly grieved and ashamed for their sinful 
declining, and humbly confess it in the sight of 
God. 3. They must return and do their first 
■works; they must, as it were, begin again, go 
back step by step, till they come to the place 
where they took the first false step; they must 
endeavor to revive and recover their first seal, 
tenderness, and seriousness, and must pray as 
earnestly, and watch as diligently, as they did 
when th«y first set out in the ways of God. —Or 
else I will come unto thee quickly , etc. If the pre¬ 
sence of Christ’s grace and Spirit be slighted, we 
may expect the presence of His displeasure.— 
Ver. 7. He that hath an ear , let him hear whdt the 
Spirit saith unto the churches. Observe, 1. What 
is written in the Scriptures is spoken by the 
Spirit of God/ 2. What is said to one church, 
concerns' all the churches, in every place and 
age. 3. We can never, employ our faculty of 
hearing better than in hearkening to the word 
of God.— To him that conquereth. The Christian 
life is a warfare against sin, Satan, the world, 
and the flesh. It is not enough that we engage 
in this warfare, but we must pursue it to the 
end; we must fight the good fight till we gain 
the victory; and the warfare and victory shall 
have a glorious triumph and reward.— To eat of 
the tree of life t etc. They shall have that perfec¬ 
tion of holiness, and that confirmation therein, 
that Adam Woulcl have had. If he had gone well 
through the course of his trial, theu he wonld 
have eaten of the tree of life which was in the 
midst of paradise, and that would have been the 
sacrament of confirmation to him in his holy and 
happy state. So all who persevere in their 
Christian trial and warfare, shall derive from 
Christ, as the Tree of Life, perfection and con¬ 
firmation in holiness and happiness in the para¬ 
dise of God; not in the earthly paradise, but 
the heavenly (ch. xxii. 1, 2).—Ver. 8. Christ 
was dead , and by dying purchased salvation for 
ns; He is alive f and by His life applies this sal¬ 
vation to ns.—Ver. 9. I know thy tribulation. 


They who will be faithful to Christ, most expect 
to go through many tribulations; but Jesus 
Christ takes particular notice of all their trou¬ 
bles.— Thy poverty ifbut thou art rich). Poor in 
temporals, but rich in spirituals; poor in spirit, 
and yet rich in graoe ; their spiritual riches are 
set off by their outward poverty. Many who 
are rich in temporals, are poor in spirituals. 
Some who are poor outwardly are inwardly rich. 
Spiritual riches are usually the reward of great 
diligence; the diligent hand makes rich .—1 
know the blasphemy. He knows the wickedness 
and falsehood of the enemies of His people.— 
Ver. 10. He foreknows the future trials of His 
people, forewarns them of them, and forearms 
against them. Forearms them, 1. By His coun¬ 
sel. 2. By showing them how their sufferings 
would be alleviated and limited: (1) They 
should not be universal; (2) They should not be 
perpetual; (3) It should be to try them, not to 
destroy them. 8. By promising a glorious re¬ 
ward to their fidelity. Observe, 1. The sureness 
of this reward: I will give thee. 2. The suita¬ 
bleness of it: (1) A crown t to reward their po¬ 
verty, fidelity and oonflict. (2) A crown of life , 
to reward those who are faithful even Unto deaths 
are faithful till they die, and who part with life 
itself, in fidelity to Christ.—Ver. 11. He that 
overcomethy shall not be hurt of the second death. 
Observe, 1 . There is not only a first , but a se¬ 
cond death ; a death after the body is dead. 2. 
This second death is unspeakably worse than the 
first death , both in agony and in duration—it is 
eternal deaths to die, and to be always dyiog. 3. 
From this hurtful, this destructive death, Christ 
will save all His faithful servants—Ver. 13. I 


know where thou dwellest, etc. Christ takes notice 
of the trials and difficulties His people encounter. 
—Ver % 14. Observe, 1. Corrupt doctrines and a 
corrupt worship often lead to corrupt conversa¬ 
tion. 2. To continue in communion with per¬ 
sons of corrupt principles and practices is dis¬ 
pleasing to God, and causcs those who thus do 
to become partakers of other mens sins. Though 
the Church, as such, has no power to punish the 
persons of men, either for heresy or immorality, 
with corporal penalties, yet it has power to ex¬ 
clude them from its holy communion ; and if it 
do not so, Christ will be displeased with it.—Ver. 
19. It should be the ambition and earnest desire 
of all Christians that their last works may be 
their best works.—Ver. 21. Observe, 1. Re¬ 
pentance is necessary to prevent the sinner’s 
ruin. 2. Repentance requires time. 8. Where 
God gives space for repentance, He expects fruits 
meet for repentance. 4. Where the space for re¬ 
pentance is lost, the sinner perishes with a double 
destruction.—Ver. 28. All the churches shall know , 
etc. God is known by the judgments that Be exe- 
cuteth. Note here, 1. His infallible knowledge 
of the hearts of men. 2. His impartial justice — 
Ver. 28. Christ is the Morning Star • He brings 
day with Him into the soul; the lighL of grace 
and of glory.—Ch. iii. 8. I will come unto thee as 
a thief etc. Observe, 1. When Christ leaves a 
people as to His gracious presence, He comes to 
them in judgment; and His judicial presence 
will be very dreadful to those who have sinned 
away His gracious presence. 2. His judioial 


presence to a dead declining people will be sur- 
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prising; their deadness will keep them in secu¬ 
rity, and, as it procures an angry visit from 
Christ to them, it will prevent their discerning 
it and preparing for it. 8. «6uch a visit from 
Christ will be to their loss; He will come- a* a 
thief, to strip them of their remaining enjoy¬ 
ments and meroies, not by fraud, but in justice 
and righteousness, taking the forfeiture they 
have made of all to Him.—Ver. 4. God takes no¬ 
tice of the smallest number of those who abide 
with Him; and the fewer they are, the more pre¬ 
cious in His sight.— They shall walk with Me in 
white , for they are worthy . In the stole, the white 
robes of justification, and adoption, and com¬ 
fort ; or in the white robes of honor and glory, 
in the other world. This is an honor proper and 
suitable to their integrity and fidelity, and no 
way unbecoming Christ to confer upon them, 
though it is not a legal, but a gospel worthiness 
that is ascribed to them; not merit, but meet- 
ness.—Ver. 5. He that overcometh shall be clothed 
m white raiment . The purity of grace [ver. 4] 
shall be rewarded with the perfect purity of 
glory .—I will not blot his name, etc. Observe, l. 
Christ has His book of life , a register and roll of 
all who shall inherit eternal life: (1 ) the book of 
eternal election; (2) the book of remembrance of 
all who have lived to God. 2. Christ will not 
blot the names of His chosen and faithful ones out 
of this book of life. 8. Christ will produce this 
book of life , and confess the names of the faithful 
who stand there, before Ood.Mnd all the angels; 
this He will do as their Judge, and as their Cap¬ 
tain and Head.—Ver. 7. He that is holy , He that 
is true , He that hath the key of David. Note here 
Christ's personal, and His political character.— 
Observe the acts of His government: 1. He 
opens —a door of opportunity to His churches, a 
door of utterance to his ministers, a door of en¬ 
trance, the heart, a door of admission into the 
visible Church, laying down the terms of com¬ 
munion, and the door of admission into the 
Church triumphant, according to the terms of 
salvation fixed by Him. 2. He shuts the door; 
when He pleases. He shuts the door of opportu¬ 
nity, and the door of utterance, and leaves obsti¬ 
nate sinners shut up in the hardness of their hearts ; 
He shuts the door of church-fellowship against 
unbelievers and profane persons, and He shuts 
the door of heaven against the foolish virgins who 
have slept away their day of grace, and against 
the workers of iniquity, how vain and confident 
soever they maybe.—Ver. 10. Observe, 1. The 
go-pel of Christ is the word of His patience; it 
is the fruit of the patience of God to a sinful 
world, it sets before men the exemplary patience 
of Christ in all His sufferings for men, it calls 
those who receive it to the exercise of patience 
in conformity to Christ. 2. This gospel should 
be oarefully kept by all who enjoy it. 8. After 
a day of patience we must expeot an hour of 
temptation; a day of gospel-peace and liberty is 
a day of God’s patienoe, and it is seldom so well 
improved as it should be, and therefore is often 
followed by a day of trial and temptation. 4. 
Sometimes the trial is more general and* uni¬ 
versal; it comes upon all the world. 5. They 
who keep the gospel in a time of peace shall be 
kept by Christ in an hour of temptation.—Ver. 
15. Lukewarmness or indifference in religion is 


the worst temper in the world. If religion be a 
real thing, it is the most exceUent thing, and 
therefore we should be in good earnest in it; if 
it be not a real thing, it is the vilest imposture, 
and we should be earnest against it.— I will spew 
thee out of my mouth. As lukewarm water turns 
the stomaoh and provokes to a vomit, lukewarm 
professors turn the heart of Christ against them. 
. . . They shall be rejected, and finally rejected; 
far be it from the holy Jesus to return to that 
which has been thus rejected.—Ver. 17- Here 
observe what a difference there was between the 
thoughts that the Laodiceans had of themselves 
and the thoughts that Christ had of them.—Ver. 
19. Sinners ought to take the rebukes of God’s 
word and rod as tokens of His good-will to their 
sonls, and should accordingly repent in good 
•earnest, and turn to Him that smites them.— 
Ver. 20. Observe, 1. Christ is graeiously pleased 
by His Word and Spirit to come to the door of 
the heart of sinners. 2. He finds this door shat 
against Him. 8. When He finds the door shut. 
He does not immediately withdraw, but He waits 
to be gracious, even till His head be filled with 
the dew. 4. He uses all proper means to awaken 
sinners, and to cause them to open to Him ; He 
calls by His word, and He knocks by the im¬ 
pulses of His Spirit opon their conscience. 5. 
They who open to Him shall enjoy His presence, 
to their great eomfort and advantage; He will 
sup with them. He will aceept of what is good in 
them, He will eat His pleasant fruit, and He will 
bring the best part of the entertainment with 
Him; He will give fresh supplies of graces and 
comforts, and thereby stir up fresh actings of 
faith, and love, and delight.—Ver. 21. It is here 
implied that notwithstanding the lukewarm and 
self confident character of this Church, it was 
possible that by the reproofs and counsels of 
Christ they might be inspired with fresh seal 
and vigor, and come off conquerors in their spi¬ 
ritual warfare. 2. That if they did so, all former 
faults should be forgiven, and they should have 
a great reward.—Those who are conformed to 
Christ in His trials and victories, shall be con¬ 
formed to Him in His glory. 

From Thk Comprehensive Commentary: 
By a frequent Scriplnre metaphor a person, 
living in the defilements 'of this world, and ne¬ 
glectful of preparation for another, is said to be 
“ dead while he liveth,” while he who meets 
death in the discharge of his Christian dntv, is 
pronounced “ living though he die,” John ii 
25 , 26 ; 1 Tim. v. 6; 1 John iii. 14: Jude 12. 


(WOODHOUSE.) 

Barnes: Chap. ii. 10. Te shall have tribu¬ 
lation ten days. Affliction in this life, however 
severe, can be bat brief; and in the hope that it 
will soon end why should we not bear it without 
murmuring or repining? ... Be thou faithful 
unto death, etc. It is true of every one who is a 
Christian, in whatever manner he is to die, that 
if he is faithfhl nnto death, a crown of life awaits 
him.—-Ch. iii. 8. It is always well for Christians 
to call to remembrance the “day of their espou¬ 
sals,” and their views and feelings when they 
gave their hearts to the Savionr, and to compare 
those views with their present condition, espe¬ 
cially if their conversion was marked by any 
thing unasoaL— Thou shall not know what hour I 
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will come upon thee. Every man who is warned 
of the evil of his course, and who refuses or ne¬ 
glects to repent, has reason to believe that God 
will come suddenly in His wrath and call him 
to His bar. Prov. xxix. 1.—Ver. 15. I would 
thou wert hot or cold. Any thing better than this 
condition, where love is professed, but where it 
does not exist: where vows have been assumed 
which are not fulfilled.—Ver. 20. If any one hear 
My voice. Any onq, of any age, and in any land, 
would be authorized to apply this to himself, 
and, under the protection of this invitation, to 
come to the Saviour, and to plead this promise 
aa one that fairly included himself.—Chaps, ii., 
iii. Though the churches to which these epistles 
were addressed have long since passed away, yet 
the principles laid down in them still live, and 
they are full of admonition to Christians in all 
ages and all lands.—From Trench: Cb. ii. 2: I 
know thy works. These are words of comfort and 
strength for all who, amid infinite weakness, are 
yet able to say, “Search me, 0 Lord, and know 
my heart; try me, and know my thoughts, and 
see if there be any wicked way in me” (Ps. 
cxxxix. 23, 24), or with St. John, “ Lord, Thou 
knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee” (John xxi. 17); but words of fear for 
every one who would fain keep back any thing in 
his outer or inner life from the Lord.—-Ch. iii. 4. 
Observe the gracious manner in which the Lord re- 
cogniies and sets His seal of allowance to the good 
which any where He finds.—From Vaughan : 
Ch. ii. 10. Christ says to each one of us, Be thou 
faithful: use well the talent that 1 have given 
thee; forget not Who gave it; forget not Who 
will call for an account of it.—From Bonar: Ch. 
iiL 7: He that hath the keys of David. The key (1) 
Of David’s house, (2) Of David’s castle, (3) Of 
David’s city, (4) Of David’s treasure-house, (6) 
Of David’s banqueting-house.—Ver. 20. Note 
here (1) the love of Christ: in the message as 
addressed to Laodicea , the unloving and unlova¬ 
ble; (2) the patience of Christ: I stand at the 
door ; (3) the earnestness of Christ: I knock ; (4) 
the appeal of Christ: If any man will hear my 
voice and open the door; (5) the promise of Christ: 
I will come in to him and will sup with him , and he 
with Me. —Ver. 21. We have here—I. The bat¬ 
tle; II. The victory; III. The reward. I. The 
battle: The Christian’s life in this world a war¬ 
fare: (l) Inner warfare; (2) Outer warfare; (3) 
Daily warfare; (4) Warfare not fought with hu¬ 
man arms; (5) Warfare in which we are sharers 
with Christ. II. The victory: multitudinous as 
is the battle. Sure through Him Who Himself 
overcame. Individual. III. The reward: (1) A 
throne; (2) Christ’s throne.] 

Section Fourth. 

Second Grand Vision. Heaven-picture of the Seals. 

(Chs. ii?., i?.) 

General. — a. Translation of the Seer to Heaven . 
A vision within a vision, at the same time de¬ 
noting a momentary translation into the light of 
the consummation.—The import of Heaven in the 
whole of Sacred Writ, from Gen. i. 1 through¬ 
out, is at once cosmical and spiritual. Heaven 
is, so to speak, the plastic symbol of religion, 


and especially of Christianity. God's Kingdom, 
a Kingdom of Heaven. 

b. The Throne , the Sitter thereon , and His Go¬ 
vernment. The Throne indescribable. The figure 
of the Enthroned One is—and justly—not de¬ 
picted, but ouly symbolized, approximately, by 
precious stones, having the hue of light and life. 
—The rainbow, or the glory of the Godhead, vi¬ 
sible, in the chromatic, seven-fold radiance of 
revelation, to the spirit-world.—The twenty-four 
Elders on their thrones, or the elect in the lus¬ 
tre of perfect fellowship with God.—The white 
robes of consummation.—The ground-forms of 
Divine revelation: Lightnings, voices, thunders; 
see Exeo. Notes. —The Seven Spirits of God, 
under the figure of eternally burning Lamps 
[Torches], symbols of the eternal living unity of 
light, life and love.—The glassy sea and the four 
Life-forms; see Exeg. Notes.— God’s governance 
under the figure of these Life-forms.—The se¬ 
cond doxology (ver. 11) a development of the 
first (chap. i. 6)—an expression of the ever 
richer revelation of God. 

c. The Sealed Book of the Course of the World. 
Lamentation and Consolation . The course of the 
world as a completed book, or the counsel of God. 
As a sealed book, or the nocturnal gloom of 
worldly history. As a terrible book, in the ap¬ 
parent impossibility of unsealing it. As a book 
full of wonders of salvation , destined to be opened 
by the Lion of Judah in His victory. Christ the 
Crucified and Riseb One, the Opener, Explainer 
and Transfigurer [ Erklarer und Verkldrer ] of the 
book with seven seals. The seals of guilt 
[ScAuW=indebtedness to justice], of imputation 
of guilt, of judgment, of the curse, of death, of 
the fear of death, and of despair—how Christ 
looses them and resolves them all into deliver¬ 
ance and mercy, through His redemption. Even 
the Gospel is to the unenlightened world a dark 
book of fate, but through the enlightenment 
which proceeds from Christ, even the dark des¬ 
tiny of the world shall itself become a Gospel. 

d. The Lion as the Lamb. The unity of Lion 
and Lamb, or the absolute victorious power of 
perfect love and suffering. Divine omnipotence 
and Divine endurance in their general unity as 
exhibited in the history of the world, and in 
their concentrated unity as exhibited in Christ. 
The Lamb, the- centre of all life, (1) of the 
Throne of God, (2) of the four grouna-forms of 
His governance, (8) of the chosen presbyters of 
the Old and the New Covenant.—The symbolic 
appearance of the Lamb, see Exeg. Notes. —As 
it had been slain, or the infinite import of the his¬ 
toric phase of Christ and Christianity. Christ 
has taken the office of solving the riddle of 
worldly history from the hand of the Father. 

e. The Cultus of the Lamb. The third doxolo¬ 
gy, or the New Song: the type of Christian cul¬ 
tus. An antiphony between the beatified human 
world and the holy angel-world; a symphony 
of all good spirits and all creatures, to the praise 
of the Lamb and the glorification of the all-ruling 
God. 

Special. —[Chs. iv.-v.] The great vision of the 
Providence of God.—[Chap. iv. 2, 8.] The power 
of Providence: God on Ills Throne; [ver. 4.] 
the aim of Providence: consummation of the 
spirit-world, represented by the twenty-four El- 
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ders; [ver. 5.] operation* of Providenoe: manifes¬ 
tations of the Spirits of God; [Ter. 6.] the work 
of Providence: the glassy sea, the billowy and 
yet transparent history of the world; [vers. 6-8.] 
the organs of Providence: the four Life-forms, or 
ground-forms of the Divine governance; [vers. 
8-11.] gloriousness of Providence: its result a 
continuous dozology ; [chap. iv. 1] idea of Provi¬ 
dence : the sealed book. [Vers. 2,8.] Terror* and 
obseuritie* of the government of Divine Providence. 

Ver. 4.] The weeping geniuses of humanity.— 
[Ver. 6.] Weep not. How many times these words 
appear in the New Testament, like fear not, or be of 
good cheer , and similar heavenly words of encou¬ 
ragement.—[Vers. 6, 6.] The light and all enlight - 
ening centre of Providence: Christ as the Lamb and 
the Lion.— Christianity , or the Death and Resur¬ 
rection of Christ in their infinite operation.— 
The Redemption [ Erlosung ] as the solving [Lo- 
*ung~\ of all riddles of worldly history, of hu¬ 
manity and of t be world.—The Elders, appearing, 
in their attributes, as heirs of perfect communion 
with God, as the trusted witnesses of His rule.— 
A Presbytery of God: Christological idea of men 
who are in affinity with God, and who, through 
Christ, are'elevated into the position of heirs of 
God —[Vers. 8-14.] Third and completely de¬ 
veloped doxology.—Every delineation of the 
Lion is false, which does not, at the same time, 
permit the Lamb to be clearly recognised. Every 
delineation of the Lamb is false, behind which 
the Lion vanishes. Only the Spirit of Christ can 
grasp this great oontrast as a living unity. As 
so entirely a unity, that the Lion were not with¬ 
out the Lamb’s nature, or the Lamb without the 
Lion’s nature.—How Holy Scripture is reflected 
in the ideal Books which we meet with in the 
Apocalypse. There are few essential relations 
at the basis of the Bible which do not here ap¬ 
pear in the form of Books.—The Christian cultus, 
reposing in its truth upon the heavenly cultus 
of all beings.—Sacred songs and new songs.— 
All sacred songs are outgushes of the one celes¬ 
tial New Song.—To the song of praise of creation 
and providence (ch. iv. 11) is added the song of 
praise of redemption (ch. v. 9).—The ground- 
form of worship an antiphony, in which spirits 
occupying different stand-points exchange their 
blessed views.—The Amen in the synagogue and 
iq Christian worship. 

Starke: Quesnel: One who would know the 
mysteries of Heaven, must be free from earth.— 
The Elders: This figure here, as in the whole of 
this vision, is taken from the Temple at Jerusa¬ 
lem, David having instituted twenty-four orders 
of priests; these held their councils in the outer 
court of the Temple, the High Priest sitting in 
the midst upon his seat, and the four and twenty 
riests or elders sitting in a half-circle around 
im and before him on their seats. (The Seer 
has himself, ch. xxi., suggested, as the import 
of the Elders, the twelve heads of the Tribes of 
Israel and the twelve Apostles; the appointment 
of the orders [or courses] of priests, however, is 
itself connected with the original duodecenary.) 
—The office of the Elders—nay, of all believers 
—is to comfort the mourning from God’s Word 
and not to leave them without encouragement 
(Is. xl. 1). He who would emphatically comfort 


I another, must have sufficient grounds for his 
I consolation to rest upon (John xvi. 33). 

Thom as Newton, Dissertation * on the Prophecm, 
London, Dove (p. 528): Most of the best com¬ 
mentators divide the Apocalypse or Revelation 
into two parts—the book, {UjiTuov, sealed with 
seven seals, and the little book, pi^Xapldiov, as 
it is called several times. But it happens, un¬ 
luckily, that according to their division the lesser 
book is made to contain as much as, or more than, 
the larger; whereas, in truth, the little book is 
nothing more than a part of the sealed book, and 
is added as a codicil or appendix to it 

Dh Rouqimont, La Rioblation (see p. 73): Ls 
tr6m Hail environnS d* un arc-en-ael, qui atoil la 
couleur de Vem&raude. L'arc-en-ciel est It sign* dr 
Valliance de Dieu avec VhumaniU tout entibe, ism 
de Not, et il annonce id que lea revelations mb*e~ 
guentes auront pour obfet l histoire future dee no¬ 
tions. L'imtraude est verte , et le vert est la couleur 
de 1 espSrance. 

H. W. Rinck (see p. 73): Die Zeichen der U&, 
ten Zeit, — And I wept much, etc. John had a 
priestly heart, he was a fellow-partaker in tbe 
Kingdom of Christ (chap. i. 9); the Kingdom 
of God was more to him than his life—“ If I for¬ 
get thee, let my right hand be forgotten ” (Ps. 
cxxxvii. 5 [G. V.]) was the key-note of his soul 
more truly than it was that of the Babylonish 
captivity ;—he longed for the establishment of 
Jesus’ Kingdom on earth more than did Daniel 
for the re-establishment of Jerusalem and Israel 
Dan. ix.). Buch being his feelings, we can un- 
erstand the tears that he wept because none was 
found worthy to open the Book of the Future. 

Literature. Roffhack, SchOpfung undErlotung 
nach Offenb. 4 u. 6 ., Barmen, 1866. 

[From M. Henrt: Chap. iv. 1. Those who 
well improve the discoveries they have had of 
God already, are prepared thereby for more and 
may expect them.—Vers. 8, 9. Note here the ob¬ 
ject of adoration: 1. One God, the Lord God Al¬ 
mighty, unchangeable and everlasting; 2. Three 
Holies in this one God, the Holy Father, the 
Holy Son, and the Holy Spirit.—Vers. 10,11. 
Observe, 1. The Object of worship—the same as 
in the preceding verses. 2. The acts of adora¬ 
tion : (1.) They fell down before Him that sat on tht 
Throne; they discovered, the most profound hu¬ 
mility, reverence, and godly fear. (2.) They 
cast down their crowns , etc.; they gave God the 
glory of the holiness wherewith He had crowned 
their souls on earth, and the honor and happiness 
with which lie crowns them in Heaven. (3.) The 
words of adoration: Thou art worthy , etc.; a tacit 
acknowledgment that God was exalted far above 
all blessing and praise; He was worthy to re¬ 
ceive glory, but they were not worthy to praise, 
nor able to do it according to His infinite excel¬ 
lences. 4. The ground and reason of their ado¬ 
ration, which is three-fold: (1.) He is the 
Creator of all things, the first Canse. (2.) He 
is the Preserver of all things, and His preserva¬ 
tion is a continual creation. (3.) He is the final 
Cause of all things; for Thy pleasure they are and 
were created. —Chap. v. 5, 6. Christ is a Lion, to 
conquer Satan; a Lamb , to satisfy the justice of 
God.—He appears with the marks of His suffer¬ 
ings upon Him, to show that He intercedes in 
heaven in the virtue of His satisfaction.—Vers. 
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8-14. It is just matter of joy to all the world, to 
see that God does not deal with men in a way of 
absolute power and strict justice, but in a way 
of grace and mercy through the Redeemer. He 
governs the world, not merely as a Creator and 
Lawgiver, but as our God and Saviour.—Here 
observe, 1. .The object of worship— the Lamb. 
It is the declared will of God that all men should 
honor the Son as they honor the Father; for He has 
the stme nature. 2. Posture of the worshippers 
— they fell down before Him; gave Him not an in¬ 
ferior sort of worship, but the most profound 
adoration. 8. The instruments used in their 
adoration— harps and vials; prayer and praise 
should always go together. 4. The matter of 
their song. (1.) They acknowledge the infinite 
fitness and worthiness of the Lord Jesus for the 
great work of opening thedeorees and executing 
the counsel and purposes of God; Thou art 
worthy , etc ; every way sufficient for the work 
and deserving of the honor. (2.) They mention 
the grounds and reasons of this worthiness — 
Ver. 9. Christ has redeemed His people from the 
bondage of sin, gpilt, and Satan; redeemed them 
to Qod; set them at liberty to serve Him and to 
enjoy Him —Ver. 10. He has highly exalted them.' 
When the elect of God were made slaves by sin 
and Satan, in every nation of the world, Christ 
not only purchased their liberty for them, but 
the highest honor and preferment, making them 
kings, to rule over their own spirits, and to over¬ 
come the world and the evil one; and priests , giving 
them access to Himself, and liberty to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices. And they shall reign on the 
earth; they shall with Him judge the world at 
the great day.—Prom Thu Comprehensive 
Commentary: Ch. iv. The Lord Jesus, “having 
overcome the sharpness of death, hath opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers;” and if 
we look unto Him by faith, and obediently at¬ 
tend to His voice, whilst He calls us to “set our 
affections on things above,” we shall, by the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit, behold the glory of 
our reconciled God on His “throne of grace;” be 
encouraged by the engagements of His everlast¬ 
ing covenant, and draw nigh in humble boldness 
with our worship; notwithstanding the terrors 
of His justice, and the awful ourses of His broken 
law. (Scott.) —Chap. v. 9. Redemption by the 
blood of Christ (mark it well, 0 my soul!) is the 
ground-work of the majestic, triumphant song 
of praise in heaven; and a disposition to join in 
it, our chief capacity for, and actual happiness 
in, time and eternity. (Adams.) —From Vaughan: 
Chap. iv. We may learn hence the reality of a 
heavenly world, and of its concern and connection 
with this;—facts full of confusion and discom¬ 
fiture to the worldly and sinners, but of oomfort 
and encouragement to the Christian.] 

Section Fifth. 

JSarthrpicture of the Seven Seals . Their opening. 

(Ch. vi.) 

General .—The course of the world in its to¬ 
tality-considered with reference to its predomi¬ 
nantly external and predominantly internal 
phases. Sublime picture of the Four Riders. 
The cry, as with a voioe of thunder. Come and 
see! Come and see that Christ, upon the white 


horse, precedes the three dark riders, that He 
has dominion over them, and that He has brought 
them into His service, into the service of His 
Kingdom. Come and see: the bright fundamental 
thought of world-history, so dark in respect of 
its predominant visible aspect. The four Horses, 
or world-history a course , in eternal onward mo¬ 
tion. Each horse has its rider, t. its idea; its 
conduct and tendency, regulated by that idea; 
its goal and purpose. The main tendency of all, 
however, is regulated and defined by the tendency 
of Christ. The group of four Riders may be 
classified under two beads, vis., Christ or per¬ 
sonal Victory, contrasted with impersonal War, 
the desolator of personal life. For as Christ 
constitutes the three dark Riders His followers 
and presses them into His service, so the second 
Rider may regard the third and fourth as his 
esquires, War being attended by Dearth, in the 
first place, and secondly by Pestilence. 

1. History of the world in its predominantly hu¬ 
man aspect. First Seal. Christ, as the Logos, also 
the dynamic Force, the fundamental and leading 
Power of worldly history—a Power victorious in 
holy suffering. The great Victor in all the wars 
of worldly history—(1.) He has conquered. (2.) 
He is conquering, (3) He will conquer.— Second 
Seal. War . Its dark side or abnormity. Its 
light side in the train of Christ. Comp, the au¬ 
thor’s pamphlet: Vom Krieg und vom Sieg .— 
Third Seal. Dearth. Terrestrial sufferings. So¬ 
cial sufferings. Wealth and poverty. Usury and 
pauperism. Card of the poor. Socialistic pro¬ 
jects. Infinite inorease of pauperism through 
the luxury of those that are at ease; infinite de¬ 
crease of it through the plainness and simplicity 
of Christian sentiment and classical culture.— 


Fourth Seal. Death. Circumstances of mortality. 
Pestilences. Poisons. Wild beasts. Suicides. 
Lust and cruelty in their reciprocal action. 
Death of children. Offerings to Moloch. Ma¬ 
crobiotic counter-agencies.—2. History of the 
world in its predominantly spiritual aspect. Fifth 
Seal. The Martyr-history of the Kingdom, as 
the kernel of the history of the world: the suf¬ 
fering Christ. The martyrs, beginning with 
Abel. In respect of human wickedness, slain on 
the field of the curse, without the sacred camp, 
on the Place of a Skull; in respect of the Divine 
counsel, sacrificed on God’s altar, buried beneath 
the altar. Connection of all martyr-sufferings 
with the holy sacrifice and expiatory sufferings 
of Christ in tlie centre. All martyr-sufferings 
for the sake of God 8 Word (or for the sake of 
truth, in the heathen world), cleansed from sin, 
purified and perfected through the sufferings of 
Christ. The blood of the heavenly-minded, shed 
by the earthly-minded, animated by the spirit 
of intercession, and yet a real historic impulse 
after justice, demanding recompense. Old Tes¬ 
tament roArtyrologies (Matt, xxiii.). Apostolic 
martyrologies. Old-Catholic martyrologies. 
Mediaeval Protestant martyrologies. Evangelic 
martyrologies. The grand history of spiritual 
martyrdoms. Even John and all like-minded 
with him, though they died a natural death, are 
true martyrs. True martyrdom, faithfulness in 
confession, enduring unto death. Witness as 
confession. There are none save persecuted con¬ 
fessions—no persecuting ones. Christianity it- 
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self a confession. Consolation concerning all 
martyr suffering, and pacification of all mar¬ 
tyrs. Pacification in view of the whole mat¬ 
ter: a. The great company of sufferers; b. 
The Divine counsel concerning the completion 
of their number; c. Rest in patience and in the 
hope of perfeot retri bution; d. The white robes be¬ 
yond this life, glistening ever clearer in historio 
lustre even in this present world. The memory 
of martyrs is revived even through the canoni¬ 
sation of their murderers. The terrors of the 
Inquisition are, from the fact of their becoming 
more and more an object of detestation to man¬ 
kind, aUo a precursory rehabilitation of the slain. 
—Sixth Seal. The triumphant Chriet . Symbolio 
presages of the Coming of Christ, spiritual and 
cosmical: the great earthquake. Darkening of 
the sun and moon (Matt. xxiv.). The sun of 
the spiritual life veils itself in black ; the moon 
of the natural life becomes as red as blood. The 
stars of Heaven fall, t. e. y our old cosmical sys- I 
tern is di-solved. The old Heaven and the old 
earth-phase (mountains, islands) vanish in the 
process of metamorphosis. Dissolution of the 
old social order of things: the kings, etc ., are 
afraid (ver. 151. The Coming of the Lord to 
judgment; a coming to tho terror of all the 
earthly-minded (ver. 16). The great Day of 
Wrath (see Zeph.). Its convulsing effect. The 
great Day of Wrath also, however, the great Day 
of final Redemption. The Seventh Seal , yet to be 
opened, the envelope of all those Trumpets call¬ 
ing to conflict and repentance which, as judg¬ 
ments of God, complement and transrupt the 
course of the world. 

Special .—[Ver. 2.] Attributes of the First 
Rider, or the individual traits in His appear¬ 
ance.—[Ver. 4.] Symbolio traits of the Second 
Rider; [ver. f>] of the third; [ver. 8] the fourth. 
—[Ver. 4]. War as a Divine ordinance; to him 
it was given to take peace from the earth. To 
him a great sword was given. —[Ver. 6.] Famine 
or Dearth on earth, a distressful state with which 
the celestial ones are acquainted (ver. 6), which 
they modify, limit, and direct.—[Ver. 8.] Death 
as a judgment; as a judgment transformed into 
a blessing. The Death of Christ, the death of 
Death.— Hades also in the service of Christ.— 
[Vers. 9-11.] The souls of the martyrs: they 
are all in existence still, and visible to the eye 
of the Seer.— How their faithfulness to the Word 
of God and their witness of Jesus were imputed 
to them as a crime.—Their common character.— 
As the avengement of blood contains a germ of 
righteous retribution, so the judgment of God is 
a great and holy analogue of unholy avengement 
of blood.—White robes: a favorite image of 
John; a favorite adornment of the Church.— 
Wait a little while. Sadness and peaoe in the con¬ 
solatory assurance that the sufferers for Christ’s 
sake constitute a great company.—The anxious 
question of the weak human heart as to how God 
the All-Ruler, in His holiness which hates evil 
and in His truth whereby He is the Covenant- 
God of the pious, can suffer His children, ser¬ 
vants, and witnesses to be slain by His enemies 
—suffer them to be slain for His name’s sake, 
and even make them wait so long for His retri¬ 
bution.—The heavenly answer to this question. 
—[Ver. 17.] The Day of Wrath, in relation to 


its appearances in the Scriptures (or as pre¬ 
dicted) and in the history of the world (or as 
presaged).—The Day of Wrath in its effects. 

8tarkb : The Rider on the white horse is 
Christ; this is clearly manifest from ch. xix. 11- 
16. A white horse was held in particular es¬ 
teem by the heathen ; when the kings of Persia 
wished to sacrifice to the sun, they offered up a 
white horse to that luminary. It gave prestige 
to generals to ride before their armies on white 
horses; victors used white horses in celebrating 
their triumphs, and the Romans had their tri¬ 
umphal chariots drawn by white horses. —Red 
is a sign of war; hence the Persians and Lace¬ 
demonians wore red garments when they went to 
war.—The color of the horse in ver. 6 is indica¬ 
tive of hunger, which makes people look black 
and parched (Lam. iv. 2, 7, 8). —A balance ta hit 
hand. Such as spices were weighed with. In¬ 
dicative of want is the fact that provisions are 
not measured, as usual, by the bushel, but 
weighed by the scale (Lev. xxvi. 26); not the 
greatest want and famine are indicated, however, 
for where it is necessary to weigh out grain, 
there is, indeed, scarcity, but not yet famine.— 
XXupfyt pale, sallow, betokens the pale yellow 
hue of dry and withering herbs and leaves of 
trees; thus Constantius was called Chlorus, on 
account of his paleness. Because Death is com¬ 
monly called pale, and makes men of a clayey 
hue, yea, turns them to clay, this figure of a pale 
horse is mo9t appropriate.—On the Fifth Seal 
Quasif el : The saints pray for the second Coming 
of Christ just as patriarchs and righteous men 
of old sighed for His first Coming (Ps. xiv. 7; 
Luke x. 24).—The expressions relative to the 
occurrences under this Sixth Seal are taken from 
Isa. ii. 19-21; xiii. 9, 10; xxiv. 23; xxxiv. 2, 
4; Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8; Joel iii. 15, 16; Matt. xxiv. 
29: Luke xxi. 25. 

The exposition of the Seals is placed by Starke 
on the Church-historical platform, and the alter¬ 
native is discussed as to whether the first five 
Seals are already fulfilled, or whether the ful¬ 
fillment of all the Seals is still future. Starks 
gives the grounds for (and therefore, relatively 
against) each hypothesis. 

Grakbbr, Vertuch einer hittorischen Erilantng, 
etc. (see p. 73): First Seal. A white, shining 
horse, and he that SAt upon it had a bow, and 
there was given unto him a crown [Aur*«= 
wreath], and he went forth conquering, and that 
he might (or should) oonquer. This first image 
exhibits to our view not a pagan, but a Christian 
Victory — to this effect is the superscription 
which we must give to this picture. The Rider 
is himself first described, and then his work is 
set forth. His work is victory. He went forth 
conquering and to oonquer, t.he went from 
one victory to another. His victory was a tri¬ 
umphal profession through the world. How su¬ 
blime and how comfortable is it that the first 


thing invested to us concerning the government 
and dominion of Christ on earth, is His victory. 
His first procedure is victory, and He goes from 
one victory to another, and ends with victory! 
According to this, all that He does is victory. 
He cannot do otherwise than triumph. Fortune 


changes not under His government, as it does in 
the wars of earthly kings, nor are His victories 
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pnrchased at great expense, like those of earthly 
sovereigns, bat He conquers always—absolutely. 
Whoso in these wars will not suffer himself to be 
gained over to Christ’s side as His friend, is 
judged as His foe. Every one is conquered— 
these to enjoy everlasting felicity, those to suf¬ 
fer the penalty of eternal damnation.—The bow 
(Ps. viL 12, 13). He is armed, not with the 
sword, but with the bow, because the short sword 
pots the combatant in great danger of being 
wounded himself, whilst the bow, on the other 
hand, strikes from afar. (What relation does 
the “ sword in His mouth ’’ bear to the “ bow in 
His hand ?” The sword is, assuredly, His word; 
the bow, doubtless, is the operation of His Spi¬ 
rit, in its awakening as well as its judging 
power.) 

Pollock, [The Course of Time ]. Der Lauf der 
Zeit, ein Oedieht in zthn Qesdngm , ubersetzt von 
Hey. Hamburg, Perthes, 1830. On the Sixth 
Seal. An attempt to depiot the cosmical crisis. 
[“ Meantime the earth gave symptoms of her 
end; and all the scenery above proclaimed that 
the great last oatastrophe was near. The sun at 
rising staggered and fell back, elc.”] (The idea 
that in decaying cosmical nature extremes con¬ 
stantly become more sharply prominent, is sug¬ 
gested, but not worked out with sufficient clear¬ 
ness. According to Scripture, moreover, the cosmi- 
cal convulsion is first perceptible in eart hly life.) 

Van Oosterzbi, De Oorlogsbode (the messen¬ 
ger of war): Tijdpreek in Augustus 1870, *s Gra- 
venhage. On ch. vi. 1-8. The theme: De Oorlog 
en zijnt dlenden , besehouwd in het licht der christe - 
fyke Heilsopenbaring. “ Op de tweede vraag , wie 
hem beschikt , dezen rustverstoorder , antwoordt onze 
tekst veelbeteekenend , dat hem de 2 e macht is gegeven. 

On the seven Seals, and particularly the four 
Riders, there is a variety of special literature. 
See Lilibnthal, Archivarius, p. 822. See In¬ 
troduction , p. 74.— L. Hopackkr, Ueber das weisse 
Pferd, etc. Tubingen, 1830.— Cunningham, Dis¬ 
sertation on the Seals , etc. London. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 16. The wrath of the 
Lamb. Though Christ be a Lamb, yet? He can 
be angry, even to wrath, and the wrath of the 
Lamb is exceeding dreadful; for if the Re¬ 
deemer, that appeases the wrath of Qod , Himself 
be our wrathful enemy, (“ through our ^rejection 
of His atonement,”) where shall we have a 
friend to plead for us? They perish without 
remedy, who perish by the wrath of the Redee¬ 
mer.—Ver. 17. As men have their day of oppor¬ 
tunity, and their seasons of grace, so God has 
His day of righteous wrath; and when that 
day comes , the most stout-hearted sinners will 
not be able to stand before Him.—From Bo- 
ear : Ver. 10. How long f These words oo* 
cur frequently in Scripture, and are spoken 
in various ways: 1. As from man to man; 
2. As from man to God; 8. As from God to 
man. Passing by the first mode of their usage 
—comp. Job viii. 2; xix. 2; Ps. iv. 2; lxif. 8— 
we come to the other two. 1. The Words as from 
man to God; comp. Ps. vi. 8; xiii. 1; xxxv. 17 ; 
lxxiv. 10; Ixxix. 6; Ixxxix. 46; xc. 18; xciv. 
8, 4; Hab. i. 2; Rev. vi. 10. In these passages 
they are the language, (1) Of complaint. Not 
murmuring or fretting, but what the Psalmist 
ealls “ complaining,” an expression of weariness 
27 


under burdens. (2.) Submission. (3.) Inquiry. 

(4.) Expectation. 2. The words as from Ood to 
man; comp. Ex. x. 3; xvi. 28; Josh, xviii. 3; 1 
Kings xviii. 21; Ps. lxxxii. 2; Prov. i. 22; vi. 

9; Jer. iv. 14. Taking up these words of God 
as spoken to different classes, we would dwell on 
the following points: (l). Long-suffering. It is 
this that is expressed in the passage in Jeremiah. 

(2.) Expostulation. How long halt ye between 
two opinions? (3.) Entreaty. God beseeches 
man. (4.) Earnestness. (6.) Sorrow. (6«) Upbraid¬ 
ing. (7.) Warning .] 

Section Sixth. 

Ideal heavenly World-picture of the Seven Peniten¬ 
tial Trumpets. (Ch. vii.) 

General. —The Invisible Church here and be¬ 
yond: here, the staled —militant conquerors; be¬ 
yond, blessed conquerors. The Sealing, and its 
doctrinal import \6otupij characterized by James 
as diKcuovv ; Rom. v. 4; James ii. 21). Thene- 
glect of the distinction between justification and 
sealing has resulted in a sad obscuration of the 
evangelic fundamental doctrine of justification, 
especially;in three great theological school-cir¬ 
cles. According to the idea of the Apostle 
James, Abraham was Justified, Gen. xv., and 
sealed , Gen. xxii. Since justification always takes 
place in a forum of justice, and since there are 
different sorts of forums (see the Art. by Ters- 
TBEGBN in Herzog's Encyklopddie ), James could 
speak of justification as an imputation of faith 
as righteousness , and apply the term of ducaiovv 
to sealing. In the one case, the court of con¬ 
science was intended, in the other the forum of 
the Church was contemplated (“ and he was called 
the friend of God”). Seethe Lange Com. on James 
ii. [and on Rom. v.].—The Sealing has reference 
not solely to the last time, but, through the whole 
succession of the New Testament time (which is, 
indeed, in a general sense denominated the last 
time), to the assurance of saints in face of the 
temptations of this world. That is, the Sealing in 
ch. vii. relates to the Trumpets in oh. viii. That 
which the four Angels are stationed on the four 
corners of the earth to accomplish—namely, to 
loose the four winds of the earth, the spirit of the 
world in all its ground-forms, upon the earth and 
the sea, to injure them: upon the theooratio Divine 
institution, or the Church, and upon national 
life, to purge them through great temptations— 
this, we repeat, is fulfilled in the judgments of 
the Trumpets. In reference, however, to these 
temptations, which shaice and imperil the visible 
Church, the invisible Church is represented &9 
assured—assured, partly through the sealing ef¬ 
fected here and partly through the entry of the 
blessed into the Church Triumphant beyond. 
When it is declared that the Angels may not loose 
the winds of temptation until the sealing is con¬ 
summated, in the priority of the time of the seal¬ 
ing the priority of strength iq the sealed is ex¬ 
pressed. They are established through the gift 
of the grace of steadfastness. In chap. xiv. we 
learn that their approval was conditioned by 
uprightness, purity, and the avoidanoe of false¬ 
hood, but we must first know that their sealing 
is entirely a work of grace.—On the import of 
the four winds from the four corners of the earth, 
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the earth itself, the tea, the tree*, the firing of the 
tun , i he injuring , the number 144,000, see the 
Exeo. Notes, 

We have already demonstrated that the literal 
interpretation of the twelve Tribes of Israel as 
having reference to the Jewish nation in the last 
time, is utterly untenable. The symbolic desig¬ 
nation of the chosen servants of God by the name 
of the spiritual Israel, is, however, sufficient 
guaranty for the fact that the Apostle has in 
view the general hope of a restoration of Israel 
at the same time that he contemplates a more ex¬ 
tended class of elect persons. For as the Bym- 
bolio name of Israel does not exclude believers 
from the Gentiles, neither does it shut out be¬ 
lieving Jews, or the hope that Israel, as a peo¬ 
ple, will yet exercise faith in their long neglected 
Messiah. The well-known Judaistic apprehen¬ 
sion of the Sealing—discussed by us in the Exe- 
getical Division—bears upon it not only the exe- 
getical stain of .gross literalness, but also the 
blot of dogmatical error, in maintaining that in 
the end of the times Israel could again possess 
national prerogatives in the Kingdom of God, 
when it was precisely on account of its preten¬ 
sions to such prerogatives in the midst of the 
ages that the nation incurred rejection. 

Furthermore, the architectonics and symmetry 
of the table of the sealed plead for its symbolical 
character. The special duodecenary, running 
through the general duodecenary and multiplied 
invariably by the seonic number 1000, is the ever 
recurring expression of sacred fullness, sacred 
completeness. Again, the free arrangement and 
modification of the list of the twelve Tribes (see 
Exkq. Notes) are in favor of this symbolical 
character; and it is no less supported by the 
perfect coordination of individual Tribes in re¬ 
spect of tne number selected from each. We 
must here repeat the statement previously made 
elsewhere, namely, that the selection does not 
exclude further circles of blessed ones. The 
same literal exegesis which, on the one hand, so 
exceptionally favors Judaism, would, on the 
other hand, inflict most serious detriment upon 
it if it were proposed to apprehend the text as 
declaring that many Jews should, in the last 
times, become believers, but that their number, 
however, should not exceed 144,000. The sealed 
are tt & true stand-holders of the living Church 
throughout the ages of the Church, the pillars, 
against which many who are weak lean for 
support. 

This truth is immediately expressed by the 
second part of the vision, the vision of the innu¬ 
merable throng of blessed ones. These are cha¬ 
racterized by the following items: 1. They form 
a countless throng; in antithesis to doctrinal 
particularism. 2. They are from all nations and 
tribes and peoples and tongues; in antithesis to 
exegetical particularism', which stamps the Apo¬ 
calypse with a Judaistic tendency. 3. They are 
perfected: they stand before the Throne of God 
and the Lamb, clothed in white robes—the 
adornment of holiness—and palms—as tokens 
of victory, peace and festival—in their bands; 
in antithesis to hierarchic particularism, which 
treats of an immediate entry into blessedness in 
conformity with mediasval ideas (confining, the 
privilege to martyrs, monks, priests, asoetics 


who have built up a holiness of works, and 
calendar saints). 4. Their cry: The salvation 
is with our God, etc. ;—thoroughly evangelic; 
it is even a protest against all righteousness of 
works and doctrine. With our God and the 
Lamb: in antithesis both to pietistic-exclasivB 
and deistio-exclusive forms of belief. 5. The 
Amen and the song of praise of the whole angel 
or spirit world. 

The great Heaven-picture of the perfected is 
accompanied by heavenly instructions concern¬ 
ing the origin of the blessed, their endless train, 
their character and destiny. Even the faith of 
a John failed to grasp the origin of these innu¬ 
merable throngs of blessed ones and the height 
at which they had arrived. But one of the 
Elders, to whom the depths of the history of tfie 
Kingdom are no secret, vouchsafes him an ex¬ 
planation: He explains (1) whence they have 
come— viz. out of great tribulation. All cone 
from unknown depths of suffering, of conflict— 
not simply from visible martyr-sufferings (see 
Rom. vi.). They have all washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
With the depth of their experience of suffering, 
corresponds the depth of their experience of 
salvation: they all recognize and confess the 
world-reconciling Atonement. But, again, with 
these depths, corresponds the height of their 
goal. Thus we have (2) an explanation as to 
whither they have arrived— viz. before the Tkrmt 
of God , to a blessed priestly service, afier the 
type of life in the Temple; to the perfect satis¬ 
faction of every longing, and to freedom from 
all heat, after the image of a life of business, 
toil and wandering (Ps. xxiii.); to the full and 
comfortable discovery of the joyful harvest of 
the seed of tears, yea, to the discovery of the 
heavenly pearl to which every tear has turned 
(see Exeo. Notes). 

Special .—[Ver. 1] Various forms of the spirit 
of the worla and its temptations.—Temptations 
a* Divine dispensations.—Limited as to time, 
place and degree.—Their design.—[Vers. 2, 3.] 
Different moments in the development of salva¬ 
tion—especially tealing. — The awakened may 
fall; but it is the distinction of the sealed that 
they have made good their faith in the battle of 
life, particularly in moments of great sacrifice. 
—Men in Christ.—[Vers. 4-8.] The heroes of 
Israel, the heroes of David, as types of God's 
heroes/— Chosen stones, flowers, animals, men. 
Christians.—The Twelve Tribes as types of the 
oharisms.—Consecration of a natural gift to a 
gracious gift, through the gift of the 8pirit.— 
Both gifts are gifts of grace in the broader sense 
of the term—the first as a gift of unmerited 
creative favor, the second as a gift of unmerited 
redemptive salvation.—The Twelve Tribes types 
of the fullness of the charisma in the Kingdom 
of God.—The choice of them, a type of the per¬ 
sonally and hiBtorioally chosen.—The number 
1,000 as a figure of the continual presence of 
Christ in His Churoh through the whole moa.— 
Comparison of particular characteristic Tribes: 
Judah and Joseph; Simeon and Leri; Joseph 
and Benjamin.—[Ver. 9.] The visible and the 
invisible Church.—The two spheres of the invisi¬ 
ble Church, iu this world and in the Beyond.— 
In the visible Church, the visible appearance ef 
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the Church may be greatly obscured. If the 
visible Church becomes invisible' as the Church, 
the invisible Church emerges into visibility. 
This remark applies to every time, but is parti¬ 
cularly true of the last time.—The heavenly 
Festival of Palms.—[Ver. 10.] The heavenly 
confession of the blessed.—Their song.—[Vers. 
11, 12.] The song of praise of all spirits con¬ 
cerning the consummation of the blessed.— 
Doxologies of men and angels.—[Ver. 13.] The 
catechism of John which the Elder institutes, 
compared with the catechism of Peter (John 
xxi.).—[Ver. 14.] Humility of the great Apostle 
as manifested in his answer to the question of 
the Elder.—The great, eternal, pilgrim and 
festal procession of blessed souls from earth to 
the heavenly Home.—[Ver. 15.] The Throne.— 
Service in the Temple.—The glory of God over 
them.—Analogous passages: Is. xxv. 4sqq.; 
xlix. 10; Pss. xxiii., xct., cxxvi.; Is. lxvi. 13. 

Starke: God has numbered His elect, but 
their numberis known to Him alone. If He has 
counted the hairs of the faithful, He has surely 
counted their persons .—The same number in 
each Tribe, when there were some Tribes that 
were more numerous than others, shows that 
God bears the same gracious will to all believers, 
of whatsoever race or people they be. (The 
text, however, has reference to sealed persons, 
and the numbers are symbolical.)—Ver. 13. The 
best and fittest mode of instruction—especially for 
those who are young and simple—is by question 
and answer, Gen. iii. 9; Luke ii. 46, 47 (!). 

A. II. W. Brandt, Anleitung zum Lesen der Of - 
fenb. Joh. (see p. 73): The sealed. John does 
not see them even inspirit; much less are they 
to be seen with the bodily eye in their substan¬ 
tiality on earth. Nevertheless they are a people 
of God on earth, having His Spirit, and num¬ 
bered by Him, in the sense of Matt. x. 80. They 
are described, in prophetic wise, by their Old 
Testament type, whose names and Tribes are* 
presented not in the single 12, but by 12 x 12, 
and multiplied by thousands. It is the true Is¬ 
rael, baptised with the Spirit and consisting of j 
all (?) the servants of God who are born of the | 
Spirit.—Vers. 9-12. And behold! A great multi¬ 
tude. This excites the astonishment of the Seer, 
which was not the case with the preceding oc¬ 
currence ; he, indeed, did not see the sealed, but 
this multitude visibly appears in Heaven. (A 
highly significant contrast. Concerning the 
sealed on earth he learns only the tribal charac¬ 
ters and numbers by an auricular wonder; the 
blessed, on the other hand, are presented to his 
contemplation in personal distinctness by an 
ocular wonder.) 

* [From M. Henry: Ver. 8. God has particu¬ 
lar care and concern for His own servants in 
times of temptation and corruption, and He has 
a way to secure them from the common infec¬ 
tion: He first establishes them, and then He 
tries them; He has the timing of their trials in 
His own hand.—Ver. 9. Before the throne, and be¬ 
fore the Lamb. In acts of religious worship we 
come nigh to God, and afe to conceive ourselves 
as in His special presence; and we must come 
to God by Christ; the throne of God would be in¬ 
accessible to sinners, were it not for a Mediator. 
—Vers. 13-17. Here we have a description of 


the honor and happiness of those who have faith¬ 
fully served the Lord Jesus Christ, and suffered 
for Him. Note, 1. The low and desolate state 
they had formerly been in. The way to heaven 
lies through many tribulations; but tribulation , 
how great soever, shall not separate us from the 
love of God. 2. The means by which they had 
been prepared for the great honor and happi¬ 
ness they now enjoyed; they had washed their 
robes , and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
It is not the blood of the martyrs themselves, but 
the blood of the Lamb , that can wash away sin, 
and make the soul pure and clean in the sight 
of God. 8. The blessedness to which they are 
now advanced, being thus prepared for it. They 
are happy, (1) In their station, for they are be¬ 
fore the throne of God night and day , and He 
dwells among them; they are in that presence where 
there is fullness of joy. (2) In their employment, 
for they serve God continually, without weakness, 

I drowsiness, or weariness; heaven is a state of 
I service, though not of suffering; of rest, but not 
of sloth; it is a praising, delightful rest. (3) 
In their freedom from all the inconveniences of 
I this present life ; a. From all want, and sense of 
want; They hunger and thirst no more. b. From 
all sickness and pain; they shall never be 
scorched by the heat of the sun any more. 4. In 
the love and conduct of the Lord Jesus ; He shall 
feed them, lie shall lead them to living fountains of 
waters. (5) In being delivered from all sorrow, 
or occasion of it; God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes .] 

Section Seventh. 

The Seven Penitential Trumpets. Earth-picture. 

( Chaps, viii. 1— ix. 21.) 

General. —Since there is an increase of disagree¬ 
ment in the different expositions of this eighth 
chapter, and, by consequence, an augmented inse¬ 
curity attaching to any exposition of it hitherto 
offered, there is an increased demand for caution 
in the theoretic and practical application of it. 

Many, for instance, consider ch. vii. as an 
episode, and affirm an immediate connection of 
ch. viii. with oh. vi. We, on the contrary, re¬ 
gard ch. vii. as the heavenly phase of the Earth- 
picture which follows it in the vision of the 
Trumpets. Or, in other words, the Sever Trum¬ 
pets are a loosing of the four winds from the four 
corners of the earth, in order to the injury of 
the Church and national life (earth and sea). In 
accordance with this view, we have to do alto¬ 
gether with darkenings of the visible Church, with 
spiritual occurrences presented under cosraical 
forms. These darkenings are, agreeably to the 
conditions of the Church, judgments ; for indi¬ 
vidual Christians, they are temptations [or test¬ 
ings'] ; as dispensations of the Lord, they are ad¬ 
monitions and arousing summonses to repentance 
and to combat—and, hence, Trumpets. 

The silence in Heaven for the space of half an hour 
denotes that heavenly bracing and arming for 
which the whole great hour of temptation [chap, 
iii. 10] gives occasion. 

Even the Seven Angels with the Trumpets must 
restrain themselves and wait for the right mo¬ 
ment, like the Four Angels in the preceding chap¬ 
ter. Their waiting has a common purpose with 
that of the Four Angels, ^he latter waited for 
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the accomplishment of the Divine work of seal¬ 
ing ; the former wait for the consummation of 
the human prayers of the saints, which corres¬ 
pond with the work of sealing. Thus the spirit 
of prayer must constitute the Church’s defence 
against the coming temptations. The prayers 
which ascend from earth must, however, be com¬ 
pleted in Heaven. Their purification from 
earthly passion— e. y., of oonfessionalism or na¬ 
tionalism—is first represented in the form of a 
supplementing with incense, whioh an Angel 
with a golden oenser, in whioh muoh incense is 
given him for the heavenly altar of incense, adds 
to the prayers of the saints. In aocordance with 
Scripture, this figure can be understood solely 
of the heavenly intercession of the Spirit of 
Christ. Next the other funotion of the Angel is 
represented—the emptying of the censer, previ¬ 
ously filled with fire from the altar, upon the 
earth. This is indicative, without doubt, of the 
missions of the high-priestly Spirit of Christ 
from Heaven, the effeots of vriiich missions are 
figuratively represented in voices, thunders, 
lightnings, and earthquake (see the Exbo: 
Notes). The two-fold continuance of Christ’s 
work, in His eternal Spirit, consists in a direc¬ 
tion towards Qod in intercession, and a direction 
towards the Churoh on earth in the outpouriugs 
of His Spirit, accompanied by the glowing coals 
of His high-priestly temper of love and sacrifice. 

The First Four Trumpets (see Exso. Notes). 
[Ver. 7.] The first darkening of the Church 
owes its origin to fanaticism ; this appears as a 
judgment upon the laok of inward devotion and 
sincerity. —[Vers. 8,9. ] The second great tempta¬ 
tion [or trial] is the spread of fanaticism, in which 
a great mountain, a theocratic, eoolesiastioo-po- 
litical institution, begins to burn and plunges 
into the sea—Christian national life.—[Vers. 10, 
11.] This calls forth the reactions of embitter- 
meat—deviations [or dissents], apostasies, indi¬ 
cated by the burning star which falls upon the 
rivers and fountains.—[Ver. 12.] A result of 
these three destructive and oorruptive agencies, 
which, with all their contrasts, work together, 
is the great spiritual diminution of the sunlight 
of revelation, the moonlight of natural revelation 
(whioh, amid all the advances of natural science, 
may still become obscured), and the light which 
proceeds from spiritual stars in the Churoh. 

The Last Three Trumpets. These are distin¬ 
guished from the first four Trumpets and raised 
above them, primarily in that they are heralded 
by an Eagle , which flies through the midst of 
Heaven and proclaims their approach, and se¬ 
condly by the Eagle’s designation of them as three 
woes upon those who dwell on the earth. We 
remark here, by way of addition, that the scope 
of the first woe is accurately defined as the 
sphere of the Fifth Trumpet (ch. ix. 1-11). No 
less definite is the determination of the sphere 
of the second woe as the sphere of the Sixth 
Trumpet (ch. ix. 12-21). As chs. x. and xi. 1- 
14 relate to the seven sealed Thunders, and in a 
sense form a real episode between the Trumpets, 
it might be as well to regard the second woe un¬ 
der a formal aspect, as olosed with ch. ix. 21, as 
to conoeive of it as continued through oh. x.,—in 
aoeordanoe with the material point of view to 
whioh we adhered on p. 226, to the adoption of 


which we were particularly influenced by ch. x. 4 
The lack of precision in the construction of this 
portion of the Apocalypse is owing to the fact 
that the Apocalyptist was in the main desirous 
of depicting, under the cycle of the Seven Thun¬ 
ders, only the activity of the Two Witnesses, but 
found ocoasion to oommunicate the issue of their 
history as welL 

From the material point of view, the incipient 
apostasy, depioted ch. xi. 1-14, certainly forms a 
supplement to the judgment of the Sixth Trumpet. 

The Eagle’s cries of Woe upon the dwellers on 
the earth, are expressive of the fact that the Spi¬ 
rit of prophecy now, in lofty majesty, announces 
three universal temptations [trials] which are to 
come upon all men, and which shall be so mighty 
as to make it manifest from the outset that the 
majority will fall when exposed to them, whilst the 
minority, constituted by the sealed, will have to 
undergo the sorest afflictions and persecutions. 

In respect of the Fifth and Sixth Trumpets, ve 
refer to the Exeqstical Notes. Although, for 
our own part, we regard our view as thoroughly 
grounded (especially by the circumstances that 
the locusts of the Fifth Trumpet so torment men 
I as to plunge them in despair, without killing 
them, and that the fiery horses of the Sixth 
Trumpet kill men—which must, doubtless, be 
understood as significant of a spiritual killing), 
it is requisite that the security of the foundation 
of this exegesis should be additionally maoi- 
| fested before any superstructure is erected upon 
it. The founding of homiletical and practical 
! applications upon the traditional Church-histo- 
| rioal exposition, e. g. t upon the hypothesis that 
| the loousts are Mohammedans and Apollyon the 
caliphs, and that the horses of the Sixth Trumpet 
are the second deluge of Mohammedans—the ap¬ 
pearance of the Turks (Sander; according to 
Von Meyer, the locusts denote the medieval 
priesthood, the horses being Oriental barbarians 
in general)—has, like kindred expositions, not 
such evidenoe in its favor as evangelical preach, 
ing and instruction demand. 

Especially noteworthy, in our eyes, is the fun¬ 
damental thought that the destructive agencies 
depicted in the Seven Trumpets, are set forth ia 
plastic figures of disturbed nature—in part, of 
the most horrible unnaturalness. A rain of hail 
and fire, mingled with blood ; a great mountain, 
plunging, burning, into the sea; a star falling 
from Heaven, and, burning like a torch, poison¬ 
ing many rivers and fountains; sun, moon, and 
stars, shorn of a third of their brightness 
—all consternating images of a disturbance of 
nature. Under the Fifth Trumpet, however, the 
most terrific contradictions of nature are exhi¬ 
bited : locusts that eat no green thing, but, ow 
‘the contrary, sting men after the manner of scor¬ 
pions ; having hair like the hair of women, and 
teeth like lions’ teeth, etc. ; these make their ap¬ 
pearance as a mere prelude to the fiery horses 
of the Sixth Trumpet, which seem to drag their 
riders along with them, whioh bite with their 
snake-like tails as with mouths, and vomit from 
their mouths fire, smoke and brimstone. But 
not until the Seventh Trumpet is the contradic¬ 
tion of nature consummated in the figures of the 
Dragon, the Beast, and the Woman who rides upon 
the Beast. With a master-touch at which we can 
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but marvel, evil is here throughout delineated in 
extravagant contradictions, as unnaturalness. 

Special. —We note only euch items as appear 
to us to be more or less firmly established.— 
Darkenings of the Church, judgments of God.— 
The Trumpets of God—Divine judgments upon 
the unfaithful—as summonses of the faithful to 
battle, and as calls to awakening and repentance 
for all.—[Ver. 1.] The silence in Heaven a sign of 
the great sympathy of the heavenly Church in its 
foreview of the trials of the Church on earth.— 

{ Vers. 3, 4.] Completion of the prayers of be- 
ievers by the intercession of Christ in Heaven. 
—[Ver. 5. J The fire of the health-bringing Spi¬ 
rit, falling from Heaven in order to the vitalizing 
of the Church, that the fire of judgment may not 
in the end fall upon her from Heaven.—[Ver. 
6.] The series qf Trumpets of judgment and re¬ 
pentance, a continual climactio succession, in 
accordance with the increasing development of 
mankind.—[Ver. 7.] Fanaticism, a mixture of 
frost and fire (icy coldness of heart and carnal 
heat of the imagination), mingled with blood.— 
[Ver. 8.] What can be understood, in a spiri¬ 
tual sense, by a burning mountain, falling into 
the sea ?—[Vers. 10, 11.] Since Satan has been 
styled a star, falling from Heaven, we may 
designate the falling star called Wormwood, 
apostasy, that has its origin in embitterment. 
—Intellectual or spiritual rivers, currents and 
fountains in humanity; their destinations and 
manifold empoisonment.—[Ver. 12.] Darken¬ 
ing of intellectual or spiritual lights of Chris¬ 
tendom, and the sins which must, have preceded 
such darkening.—[Ver. 13.] The Eagle of pro¬ 
phecy.—Warning cry of the Spirit of pro¬ 
phecy, concerning the whole earth.—As a woe- 
cry, it has reference to the earthly-minded.— 
The great dispensations of woe upon the earth 
are, incontrovertibly, great general tempta¬ 
tions (no cry of woe was heard at the forth- 
going of the three sombre horsemen).—[Oh. ix. 
1.] The abyss, as the middle region between 
Hades and hell.—[Vers. 2-11.] The soul-suffer¬ 
ings of humanity, accompanying its development, 
through the medium of Christianity, in the sphere 
of all spiritually unsound li fe.—All spiritual mani¬ 
festations which, by reason of great internal con¬ 
tradictions, assume a monstrous character, judge 
themselves. They are, however, the means of 
the spiritual ruin of the blinded individuals who 
yield themselves up to them. Examples of such I 
contradiction may be given in abundance, and! 
consist, especially, of pretensions to high spirit- 1 
ual life, conjoined with enslaving ordinances 
(Montanism); pretensions to high Christian 
sanctity, conjoined with pitiless severity (Nova- 
tianism); pretensions to purity from the influ¬ 
ence of world and state, oonjoined with a system 
of robbery (Donatism), etc . — [Vers. 18-19.] 
Manifestations of unnaturalness in the religious 
and moral world are armies of corruptive and 
destructive agencies slaying spiritually and, 
indirectly, also physically.—The horses of cor¬ 
ruption and destruction run away with their 
riders.—[Vers. 20, 21.] Impenitence under the 
judgments of God, ooueidered under the antithe¬ 
sis of bigotry and the service of sin (seechs. xx. 
and xxi.). Bigotry and sensuality are prominent 
features of the most modern forips of corruption. 


Starke: This author gives a singular inter¬ 
pretation of the silence in Heaven as a time im¬ 
mediately succeeding the great judgment, and 
destruction of the Antichristian kingdom, viz. 
the thousand years (a half hour!). In com¬ 
menting on the consecutive Trumpets, Starke 
cites, as usual, two adverse explanations, the 
one class given by those who regard the Trum¬ 
pets as fulfilled, the other by those who look 
upon them as to come. 

Christoph Paulus, Blicke in die Weissagung, 
etc. (see p. 73): Only the first judgment at the 
time of the first Trumpet, and the last at the 
time of the seventh Vial of Anger are accom¬ 
plished by hail; they alone, therefore (because 
hail comes from above?), appear as a result of 
immediate Divine interference, as an immediate 
demonstration of Divine power. All the other 
judgments, from the second to the last, bear the 
stamp of historical occurrences (?).— Judgment 
| of the fourth Trumpet. No remarkable occur¬ 
rence on earth, no historical event distinguishes 
the time of the fourth Trumpet; nothing of im¬ 
portance happens, but a condition is gradually 
brought about in which the brightness of all 
Divine authority on earth is obscured ; Church, 
laws and magistrates lose a considerable portion 
of their reputation and influence. 

Literature. — Vetter, Die sieben Posannen, 
Breslau, 1860 (see p. 76). 

[From M. Henry: Ch. viii. 8 6. Observe, 1. 
All the saints aro a praying people ; 2. Times of 
danger should be praying times, and so should 
times of great expectation; 8. The prayers of the 
saints themselves stand in need of the incense and 
intercession of Christ to make them acceptable 
and effectual, and there is provision made by 
Christ to that purpose; 4. The prayers of the 
saints come up before God in a cloud of incense; 
no prayer thus recommended was ever denied 
audience and acceptance ; 6. These prayers that 
were thus accepted in heaven prpduced great 
ohanges upon earth in return to them.—Vers. 
7-12. Note, 1. When the gospel is coldly received 
and not permitted to have its proper effect upon 
heart and life, it is usually followed by dreadful 
judgments. 2. God gives warning to men of 
His judgments before He sends them; He sounds 
an alarm by the written word, by ministers, by 
men’s own consciences, and by the signs of the 
times; so that if a people be surprised, it is 
their own fault. 8. The anger of God against 
a people makes dreadful work with them; it 
embitters all their comforts, and makes even 
life itself bitter and burdensome. 4. God does 
not in this world stir up all His wrath, but sets 
bounds to the most terrible judgments. 6. Cor¬ 
ruptions of doctrine and worship in the Church 
are themselves great judgments, and the usual 
causes and tokens of other judgments.—Ch. ix. 
2. The Devil carries on his designs by blinding 
the eyes of men, by extinguishing light and 
knowledge, and promoting ignorance and error; 
he first deceives men, and then destroys them; 
wretched bouIs follow him in the dark, or they 
durst not follow him.—Ver. 16. He Who is the 
Lord of hosts has vast armies at His command, 
to serve His own purposes. 

[From Vaughan: Ch. ix. 2. If men will not 
have heaven open to them, if they will break 
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off the connection between earth and heaven, 
they must expect to have that between earth 
and hell opened.] 

Srctiov Eighth. 

Veiled Heaven-Picture of the Seven Thunders. 

(Ch. 2 . 1-11.) 

General, —Here the mystery of prophecy is 
raised to a higher power within the mysterious 
Apocalypse itself. A contrast even is presented 
consisting in the fact that the Seven Thunders 
are to be specially sealed (ch. x. 4), whilst the 
Revelation in general is not to be sealed (ch. 
xxii. 10). We have already endeavored to ex¬ 
plain the motive of this special sealing, and have 
at the same time set forth the hypothesis that 
the Seer has in a correspondent exoteric form 
furnished a sketoh of the sealed esoteric contents 
of the Seven Thunders (ch. xi. 1-14). For Chris¬ 
tianity oan in no point be absolutely esoterioal. 
It may also safely be assumed, that the elements 
of the Seven Thunders are to be found in the 
Apostolic Epistles and even in the Gospels. 
There is, e. g. (if we regard thunder as the sym¬ 
bol of a spiritual purification of the atmosphere 
and refreshment of life), an oppugnraent of 
orthodoxistic legality in the Epistle of James; a 
reform of unfree chiliastio externality in the 
first Epistle of Peter and in both the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians; libertinism is opposed by 
the second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of 
Jude; the Pauline Epistles reform, in rich gra¬ 
dation, the faith, the Church, Christology, etc.; 
and beyond them there is yet another Johan- 
nean reform of Christian gnosis. John not only 
knew that the Law, as the* first reformation of 
Israel, was given amid thunder and lightning, 
that the fiery chariot of Elijah had formed a 
turning-point between the legal and the Mes- 
sianico-prophetic period, but he had also him¬ 
self been present when Christ’s prayer for the 
glorification of His Father’s name was answered 
with a word of assent that sounded like thunder. 
And it was in harmony with the development of 
revelation that thunder, which in the Old Testa¬ 
ment was a symbol of the Law, should beoome for 
the Son of Thunder, under the New Covenant, a 
symbol of the Gospel and its seven-fold holy 
evolutions. In respeot of the beautiful, elevated 
and elevating aspeot of thunder, even the Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology is in advance of the stand¬ 
point of popular terror, so largely occupied in 
Christendom with regard to this phenomenon 
(comp, also Sophocles, (Edipus at Colonos). 

In referring, at this juncture, to our Exrg. 
Notes, it will be understood, as a matter of 
course, that it is the part of Homiletics to treat 
the present section of the Seven Thunders with 
especial caution, although, of course, the pheno¬ 
mena accbmpanying the voices of the Thunders 
are not sealed. As to the sealing itself, the expres¬ 
sion is to be taken in its broader sense. In a 
literal sense, written matter is sealed; but here 
the command is: write not. 

Special. —a. [Vers. % 3.] The Angel of the 
End-time. A presage and symbol of the Coming 
of Christ. 1. His appearance; 2. The little 
book in his hand relating to the end-time; 3. 
His dominion and power: his feet planted on 
the land and the sea; 4. His cry as the roaring 


of a lion—the awakening call to the awaking 
seven Thunders. The word of Christ, the eter¬ 
nal source of all spiritual operations in the 
Church.— b. [Vers. 3-7.] The Seven Thunders as 
mysterious mediations of the end-cime. As 
sealed mysteries. The more complete their seal¬ 
ing as canonical and doctrinal certainiies of 
prophecy, the more powerful their operation 
upon the religious presentiment, the feelings, 
the spirit of prayer. The Seven Thunders in 
nature (Ps. xxix.), emblems of the Seven Thun¬ 
ders of the Kingdom of God.—The mysteries of 
Christianity, prefigured by the mysteries of the 
Theocratic Sanctuary; manifest in the facts and 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity (1 Tim. 
lii. 16); mediated by the evangelic form of mys¬ 
tery (Matt. x. 27), by mysteries sacramental. 
Church-historic ( disciplina arcani), especially 
those pertaining to the mediaeval period of 
Churoh-bistory, and by eschatogical mysteries. 
—The sealing of the Thunders, the mystery of 
mysteries.—The certainty of certainties, or the 
solemn oath of the Angel concerning the ap¬ 
proaching end.—The oaths of God recorded in 
Holy Writ are Divine assurances which re-echo 
in the surest certainty of elect human hearts.— 
How is this to be understood—to wit* that the 
time of Christ’s coming is unknown, that it 
may, in a chronological sense, still be distant, 
and yet that it is emphatically near? 1. We 
are in the midst of a constant, uncheckable 
movement toward that goal; 2. The movement 
is continually increasing in rapidity, and the 
catastrophe of this periodio course will come, at 
all events, more suddenly than we think. The 
motives of this catastrophe are to be found ia 
the depths of the religious and moral world 
(where the carcase , etc.). Efery great event has, 
from time immemorial, taken men by surprise, 
like a sort of Last Day.—The time of the Seventh 
Trumpet, the time of the end.—The blessed 
secrets intrusted to the servants of God, con¬ 
trasted with the unblessed secrets of the children 
of wickedness.— c. [Vers. 9-11] New and second 
calling of the Seer. —Command to the 8eer to eat 
the little book. The act itself and its import. 
The hearty reception of the prophecy of the last 
time in its sweet charm and its convulsing and 
painful effeet. (Anguish and terror, especially 
the terrors of war, not only attack the heart, 
but are frequently the occasion of cholera-like 
epidemics.)—The converse orders of the opera¬ 
tions of the book, as presented by the Angel 
and by the Seer. Joy and sorrow, says human 
feeling; sorrow and joy, says the heavenly 
Spirit.— Thou must prophesy again, or the com¬ 
mission to publish the tidings of the last time in 
the midst of the course of the world, as an im¬ 
minent Divine doom upon the whole world, peo¬ 
ples and kings. 

Starke: The Lion roareth —who shall not 
fear, examine himself, and truly repent (Amos 
iii. 8)? He that dwelleth in Heaven may keep 
silence for a while, but in His own time He shall 
speak do that both our ears shall tingle (Ps. ii 5; 

1. 21; 1 Sam. iii. 11).—Some commentators think 
that they (the Seven Thunders) discovered the 
saddest fortunes of the true Church.—Here, also, 
Starke presents the antithetic view of “those 
who regard this as fulfilled” and “those mho 
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deem it to be still future.”—The Prophets and | 
Apostles did not write down all things that they 
mm and heard, but only so much as was necessary 
for us and as the Holy Ghost commanded them 
to write.—Although the prophetic predictions 
remain for a time sealed, when the time of their 
fulfillment and dinoument arrives, all becomes 
intelligible and manifest (Dan. xii. 9). 

Juno Stilling, Dm Siegesgeschichte der christl . 
Religion in einer gemeinnutzigen Erklarung der Of- 
fenb. Joh . (Sdmmtliche Schriften, Vol. III. Stutt¬ 
gart, 1835. On ch. x. 1): Hit countenance ehineth 
like the sun, for He dwells in the light and en¬ 
lightens all things that He looks upon; since 
His appearance until now it has been growing 
brighter and brighter. About His head the rain¬ 
bow gleams; for He is a Messenger of the Cove¬ 
nant,—a Messenger Who is to proclaim the un- 
Teiling of the mystery of God, in which mystery 
God's covenant with Noah and all His promises 
are to be fulfilled. He is clothed with a cloud — 
which is the chariot and travelling apparel of 
Him Who is to come in the clouds (Rev. i. 7; 
Dan. vii. 13). And His feet are like pillars of fire; 
for where He stands, He stands fitm; the gates 
of hell.cannot move Him from the spot, and 
whoso thinks to drive Him away, burns his own 
fingers. All this is surety to us for the validity 
of His embassage, for the truth of the little book 
that He has in His hand, and which John now 
communicates to us. 

Ribhann, Die Offenb. St, Joh, (see p. 73): 
Bvery word of God, as heavenly food from the 
tree of life, is sweet when we first receive it in 
faith, but afterwards, though the sweetness does 
not cease, it becomes bitter also, as a judge of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, when the old 
Adam must sink in death under the sharpness 
of this two-edged sword: again, this word is 
doubly sweet when it proclaims the final triumph 
of Christ over the kingdom of darkness, and yet 
at the same time it is bitter, for with this pro¬ 
clamation it conjoins lamentation and mourning 
and woe that sorely come upon the Messianic 
Church through the last desperate conflict of 
the prince of darkness with the Kingdom of 
God. 

[From The Comprehensive Commentary: 
Vers. 9-11. It becomes God's servants to digest 
in their own souls the messages they bring to 
others in His name, and to be suitably affected 
therewith themselves; also, to deliver every 
message with which they are charged, whether 
pleasing or unpleasing to men. (M. Henry.)] 

Section Ninth. 

Exoteric Intimations from the Earth-picture of the 
Seven Thunders . (Chap, xi, 1-14.) 

General. —The remarks made by us in refer¬ 
ence to the preceding section, apply with equal 
force to this. The exegetical foundation is not 
yet sufficiently sure, clear and firm to warrant 
the erection of a doctrinal and homiletical su¬ 
perstructure. We must distinguish, here as well 
as elsewhere, between our own firm conviction 
and the conventional status of exegesis in the 
Church, which it is not admissible to leave en¬ 
tirely out of consideration in an official under¬ 
taking. 


We must, first of all, settle the relation which 
this section bears to the preceding one. It is 
not difficult to perceive that the Seven Thunders are 
recognizable in the procedures of the two Sons of Oil, 
since fire goes forth from their mouths and they can 
shut and open Heaven like Elijah. 

Another unmistakable fact is that we have 
here to do with a sketch of those Church-histori¬ 
cal circumstances which form a transition to 
the time of the end. 

It is equally certain, furthermore, that in the 
provision concerning the Temple, vers. 1, 2, we 
have a picture of the Christian Church, and not 
a propheoy relating to the Temple at Jerusalem, 
to be apprehended literally and, in such case, 
manifested to be erroneous. In regard to the 
Temple and the subsequent history of the Two 
Witnesses, as well as the judgment at the close 
of the section, we refer to the Exeg. Notes. A 
cautious treatment of the subject might base it¬ 
self upon the following fundamental lines: The 
inner and outer (or invisible and visible) Church 
(vers. 1, 2); ike New Testament order of God’s 
Kingdom in the antithesis of Church and State 
(vers. 8-7); the grave prospect that the hem¬ 
ming in of Antichristianity will at some fu¬ 
ture day be done away with (vers. 7-10; 2 
Thess. ii.); the certainty that the forms of 
Churoh and State, though suffering a temporal 
extinction, will celebrate their resurrection in 
the consummation of the Kingdom of God (vers. 
11, 12). Finally, the social earthquake con¬ 
nected with the preceding events, which shakes 
the New Testament City of God of externalised 
Christian order and, by a precursory judgment, 
calls many to repentance, whereby such as com- 
ply with file call withdraw themselves from the 
consummate apostasy of the time of the Feast, 
and are preserved from the final judgment at the 
Parousia of Christ. 

Special.— [Vers. 1, 2.] The Temple arrange¬ 
ments of the Old Covenant, in their symbolic 
import for the Christian Church. (a) The 
priestly Sanctuary, which has become one with 
the Holy of Holies; (b) the Altar; (c) the Wor¬ 
shippers ; (d) the outer court of the Gentiles.— 
Import of the outer court: a figurative testimony 
(1) agaiust that view which reckons the outer 
court as forming part of the Sanctuary; (2) 
against the other idea which denominates the 
outer court the world, simply. 

[Ver. 8.] The two ground-forms of witness 
concerning Christ in the Christian age: The 
Churchly communion, and the Christian and hu¬ 
mane social morals and manners which it incul¬ 
cates.—[Ver. 4.] The olive trees, by which the 
life of tne sons of oil, .Christians, is, not gene¬ 
rated, but mediated.— Olive trees and candlesticks 
[lamp-stands] at once; t. e., on the one hand, 
gifted with a source of spiritual life (John iv.), 
and, on the other, elaborated into a form favora¬ 
ble for the mediation of the Spirit to men.-—The 
whole Christian age, a time of the one Spirit of 
Christ in the ohange of different temporal forms. 
In the main, the olive trees are at the same time 
candlesticks [lamp-stands], aud the candlesticks 
[lamp-stands] olive trees: t. e., spiritual life and 
formal organization, knowledge and practice, run 
together, in parallel development, through the 
ages In individual oases, however, the oandle- 
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stick [lamp-stand] that should stand beside the 
olive tree is occasionally missing, and still more 
frequently the candlestick [lamp-stand] lacks 
the accompaniment of the olive tree.—[Vers. 5, 
6.] Competition of the medimval Church and 
State in the training of Christian humanity. 
Their union. Their terrible severity. Their 
strainings of authority and their gradual loss 
of the sympathy of Christian popular life.. 
—[Ver. 7.1 The Beast out of the abyss as the 
prelude of Antichristianity or the Beast out of the 
sea, or how demonic Antichristian dispositions 
recede the final Antichristian figurations in 
uman characters.—Dying and dead forms of the 
old order of things (ver. 9).—The Antichristian 
feasts of the future (ver. 10).—[Vers. 11, 12.] 
The time of three dayt and a half or the time of 
the apparent downfall of the Kingdom of God, 
always, at the same time, the time of a glorious 
exaltation of it.—Prospect of the final fulfillment 
of all Churchly and Stately foretokens in the 
unity of a heavenly Kingdom.—[Ver. 13.] The 
Apocalyptic earthquakes in their grand signifi¬ 
cance : (1) In their spiritual import; (2) In their 
social import; (8) In their cosmlcal import.— 
Fall of the external historic City of God.—Two¬ 
fold effect of the judgments and terrors of God: 
Many are killed , the rest are affrighted and give 
glory to God. 

Starke : The trne Church should not be judged 
by its magnitude and visibility, because (just 
as) the outer court many times surpasses the 
Temple in length and breadth.—The teachers 
of the Christian Church must, internally, resem¬ 
ble olive trees, and be filled with the oil of the 
Holy Spirit, whilst outwardly they must shine as 

lights, with an irreproachable life_ Quesnel: 

When God has nsed His servants for the sancti¬ 
fication of others, He uses the wicked to purify 
those servants themselves by suffering and mar¬ 
tyrdom.—The world is to be deplored, ip that it 
celebrates its sins with rejoicings, as a public 
festival. 

Lows, Weissagung and Oeechiehte in threr Zu- 
eammenetimmung (see p. 73): [Ver. 8sqq.] This 
twofold number, doubtless, denotes a twofold, 
Divinely commissioned ministry, but not an ex¬ 
ternal condition; thus there are always in exist¬ 
ence some few powerful witnesses—testifying of 
repentance and faith —of ecclesiastical and secular 
office and vocation, in order to the support of 
Christ's spiritual Kingdom in the world. 

Wilhelm Friedrich Rinck, Apokalyptische 
Forschungen , Zurich, 1858 (see p. 72): As the 
Lord sent out His disciples by twos, thus the 
many witnesses and servants of Christ are here 
introduced as two messengers (?). Their mi¬ 
nistry lasts as long as Jerusalem (the outer 
court) is trodden down by the Gentiles; the 
whole time, consequently, from the destruction 
of Jerusalem to the end of the world.—Two olive 
trees and two lamp-stands. Oil and lamp-stands 
belong together.—The city. Neither Jerusalem 
nor Rome is intended, but an allegorical great 
city, which lays violent hands on the messengers 
of God, and even on His own Son. It is impossible 
that it can be any particular single city when they 
of the peoples, tribes, tongues and nations are 


to see the bodies of the slain witnesses. Con¬ 
stance is a part of that great city.* 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 1. Observe, 1. The 
temple was to be measured; the gospel-church in 
general; whether it be so built, so eonstuuted, 
ns the gospel rule directs. 2. The altar. That 
which was the place of the most solemn acts of 
worship may be put for religious worship in ge¬ 
neral; whether the Church has the true altars, 
boi h as to substance and situation: as to sub¬ 
stance, whether they take Christ for their Altar, 
and lay down all their offerings there; and in 
situation, whether the Altar be in the holiest; 
that is, whether they worship God in the Spirit 
and in truth. 8. The worshippers. Whether they 
make God's glory their end, and His word their 
rule, in all their acts of worship; and whether 
they come to God with suitable affections, and 
whether their conversation he as becomes the 
gospel .] 

Section Tenth. 

Heaven-picture of the Manifestation of Antichrist 
tianity on Earth. ( Ch. xL 15—ni. 12.) 

General. —The present section, and also the 
subsequent chapters, xii. 18—xiii. 18, are pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to illustrate and confirm the con¬ 
struction of the Apocalypse as presented by ns. 
Our section is not readily intelligible without a 
definite reference to the subsequent Earth-pic¬ 
ture, and the development of Antichristianity 
brought to view in that picture can be appre¬ 
hended only as illuminated by our Heaven-pic¬ 
ture:—as a judgment foreseen in the counsel of 
God; as an apparent domination of Antichris- 
tianity, completely overruled by the victorious 
power of Heaven, by the triumph of Christ and 
the victory of His heroic spirit over Satan in the 
spirit-sphere. 

Here, as elsewhere, the heavenly celebration 
of victory (ch. xi. 15-19) precedes the earthly 
judgment (ch. xiii. 1 sqq.). The Woman clothed 
with the sun, the Divine Congregation of the King¬ 
dom, appears conformably to her heavenly phase, 
in full splendor (ch. xii. 1-6); high above her 
fugitive phase, menaoed with mortal peril, on 
earth (ch. xv. 18-17). The true offspring of her 
heart (ch. xii. 2-5) is a holy counterpart of the 
wicked False Prophet , who, in the guise of a lamb, 
oomes forth from her terrestrial order, the earth. 
The great red Dragon who appears in Heaven, the 
region of spirit, with great seductive power; 
whose intention it is to destroy the male Son and 
conquer H?s spirit-host, but who here makes an 
utterly fruitless attempt against that Son, Who 
is eaught up to God ,—an utterly abortive attack 
upon Michael and his angels —and is, in conse¬ 
quence, cast down to earth, —subsequently appears 
on earth as a terrible persecutor of the Woman: 
he vomits forth his water-floods, i. masses of 
peoples, against her; he wars against her indi¬ 
vidual children; he incarnates himself, with his 
seven heads, in.the seven-headed Antichrist; he 
helps the horrid Beast, after it has been wounded 
to death, to an apparent healing; he institutes, 
by the semblance of demonic omnipotence, devil 


• [It wm at the Connell of Constance (\. D. 1414-141$) 
that Iluse and Jerome of Prague, the forerunners of the Re¬ 
formation, were condemned and martyred.—H.B.C.J 
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worship and blasphemies on earth; he draws 
the False Prophet, with his delusive works, into 
his service, and attains, for the time being, to a 
dominion on earth which is, to all'appearance, 
legally organized through the medium of sooial 
symbols. 

According to the Heaven-pioture, the Woman 
is sheltered in the wilderness , whither she herself 
has fled, by a place prepared for her by Ood (“A 
stronghold sure”), and there finds food and 
maintenance through her whole trial-time of a 
thousand two hundred and sixty days and days’ 
works. According to the Earth-picture, the two 
wings of the great Eagle must be given her for her 
flight; in the plaoe of refuge to which she has 
fled, she is sustained through the same period 
that was before indicated, which, however, is 
here designated by the ominous number a time , 
(two) times and a half— whereby a great, sore and 
apparently endless time of temptation [trial] is 
expressed, a period which seems to continue 
even to hopelessness; she is, moreover, oppressed 
in a twofold manner by the Serpent. To save 
herself from being drowned and carried away by 
the water-floods, the sun-woman must accept the 
aid of the earth, by which acceptance her visible 
existence is itself made dependent upon the earth; and 
after the abortive attack upon the kernel of her 
totality, war is waged against her in the remain- 
der of her seed , her individual children. 

The high import of the seventh Trumpet, which 
continues from noW to the seven Vials of Anger 
or to the judgment, is first expressed by a great 
’celebration in Heaven. There is a sublime pa¬ 
radox in the fact that the beginning of Satan’s 
apparent rule on earth is oelebrated in Hea¬ 
ven by great voices saying: The kingdom of the 
world is become our Lords and His Christ's, and 
He shall reign from eternity to eternity. This epoch 
of heavenly victory is so completely decided with 
the appearance of Antichristianity that the hea¬ 
venly Elders can make the festival already one 
of thanksgiving. There is a grandeur in the in¬ 
tuition or deduction by which they recognize in 
the very wrath of the nations the forth-breaking 
of the Divine anger (with its Vials of Anger); in 
the death-time of those who live in and for this 
w<yrld, a new life-time of the [blessed] dead in 
the world beyond—the beginning epoch of their 
restoration, which, in accordance with its na¬ 
ture, brings with it destruction for the destroy¬ 
ers of the earth. 

Upon this festal antiphony between the hea¬ 
venly voices and the thanksgiving of the Elders, 
follow the opening of the heavenly Temple, and 
the events connected therewith. The full reve¬ 
lation of Satan is anticipated by the perfect re¬ 
velation of revelation, if we may thus speak. 
For those who will see with the Seer, the Temple 
is opened; the idea of the Kingdom of God be¬ 
comes generally intelligible; the Ark of His 
Covenant becomes visible: i. e. 9 the profoundly 
dark mystery of reconciliation and grace is con¬ 
verted into the clear light of knowledge for all 
those who see; and the effect of this glorious 
development of the life of the Church of God 
cannot fail of supervention; vis., lightnings of 
particulars of revelation, voices of proclamation, 
thunders of preaching, earthquakes of mental con¬ 
vulsions, and a great hail storm of fanatical sen¬ 


timents originating in the commingling of sultry 
heat and icy cold. 

Together with the glory of revelation, the glory 
of the Congregation of the Kingdom becomes ma¬ 
nifest,—the Woman clothed with the sun, in the as¬ 
tral adornment of the terrestrial cosmos. 

All the pangs [woes] of earth appear, in con¬ 
nection with the Woman’s pangs, as travail- 
pangs, birth-pangs of the Messiah. 

Next appears the enemy, the great red Dragon* 
He is a union of serpent and swine, ** Spottge- 
burt von Dreck und Feuer resplendent in the 
gloomy radiance of his fiery nature and blood- 
guiltiness ; he has seven mock-holy heads instead 
of the one holy head, and there attaohes to him 
the contradiction of the ten horns of his authority, 
expressive of the fact that that authority reposes 
entirely upon the decenary of the world, whilst 
the crowns upon his seven heads indicate a legal 
power falsely gained by the semblance of the 
sacred seven. Not, however, by the lustre of 
his crowns, but by the terrible lashings of his 
tail—apparent power—does he cast the third 
part, or a spiritual third, of the stars, the geni¬ 
uses of the spjrit-world of Heaven, down to 
earth, into the earthly service of the ecclesias- 
tioo-worldly order of things. The frustration 
of his plans, however, is expressed in a series 
of defeats: 1. Christ, in the light of eternity, 
is caught up as the Male into Heaven, to the 
Throne of God; 2. The Woman is made secure 
in her plaoe of refuge, and provided for; 8. The 
Dragon, with his angels, is, by Michael and his 
angels, precipitated from Heaven to earth, from 
the sphere of pure spirit of the inner Church 
to the external Churchly and Stately ordinances; 
4. Even in this world an invisible Church Tri¬ 
umphant has been establishing itself, and is as 
deep and high, as wide and broad, as the perfect 
joyousness of faith extends in its two funda¬ 
mental features; faith-righteousness in the Re¬ 
conciliation, and martyr-faithfulness unto death. 

A transition to the Earth-picture is formed by 
the following thought: The highest weal of the 
heavenly-minded becomes a woe upon earth and 
sea, the Hierarchy and popular life. 

Special .—Reciprocal action betwixt the devel¬ 
opment and consummation of the kingdom of 
darkness, on the one hand, and the Kingdom of 
God on the other.—[Ch. xi. 17, 18.] Heavenly 
rejoicing over earth's last time of need.—Judg¬ 
ment of the wrath of God in the wrath of the 
nations.—The end-time, a joyful celebration of 
the justification of all God’s witnesses.—[Ver. 
19.] Transfiguration of the whole revelation of 
salvation in knowledge and life: a sure hope of 
Christendom.—Great’effects of this ever more 
manifest revelation, [ch. 12,] ver. 10.—[Ch. xii. 
11. The Woman clothed with the sun, or the 
glory of the eternal Congregation of God's King¬ 
dom.—[Ver. 2.] Birth-pangs of the Church of 
God: 1. The Martyrs of Israel; 2. Christ, the 
Great Martyr; 8. tfhe Martyrs of the Christian 
Churoh.—Christ, even as the universal, eternal 
Christ, issues from the travail-pangs of the 
Church of God in Time.—All the sufferings of 
this present time are not to be oompared with 
the eternal glory.—[Vers. 8, 4.] The doctrine 
of Satan, perfected in the Apocalypse. The 
great red Dragon (1) as a figurative representa- 
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tion of Satan; (2) of Satanio or demonic evil; 
(8) of evil in general. Unbelief has adranoed 
from a denial of Satan to a denial of Satanio 
eril; from the denial of the latter to a denial of 
evil in generaL The knowledge of faith most 
advance through a deeper-going doctrine of evil 
to an apprehension of Satanic evil, and through 
the latter to an insight into Divine revelation re¬ 
lative to the existence of Satan and his kingdom. 
—Evil in the figure of the Dragon: 1. Absolute 
hideousness , the Dragon, the monstrous shape, in 
its hypocritical pretension to beauty , in the pomp 
of fiery red, and with its seven crowns; 2. Ab¬ 
solute falsehood in the contradiction of horns and 
crowns, with its hypocritical pretension to holy 
intelligence in its seven heads; 8. Absolute bad¬ 
ness in its conduct toward the “ stars ” or spirits 
of Heaven, toward God and Christ, toward the 
Woman and the destiny of humanity, with the 
hypocritical pretension to the founding of a free 
spirit- kingdom (of fallen stars).— Satanic evil t or 
conscious enmity to God and Christ.— Satan and 
his kingdom . The doctrine respecting these has, 
by reason of the medimval classifications of it, 
which, in manifold ways, continued to obtain 
even in Protestant orthodoxy after the Refor¬ 
mation, called forth a reaction similar to that in¬ 
duced by the gross enhancement of the doctrine of 
election, by the fearful exaggeration of the power 
of excommunication, of Church discipline, clerioal 
authority and letter-faith. This doctrine has hence 
become a difficult, and, more or less, an esoteric, 
subject for homiletics. It, nevertheless, must 
not be dropped, and still less should it be de¬ 
nied ; its true treatment, however, is conditioned 
(1) by a prominent setting forth of that spirit- 
world which pervades the universe; (2) by the 
maintenance of the fact that the origin of sin 
consists not in animal sensuality, but in a spirit¬ 
ual abuse of liberty; that a fall of spirits is 
assumable neither as having taken place on our 
earth alone nor throughout the universe; and 
that from the earthly fall of spirits, we are, 
according to Soripture, to infer a previous fall 
of spirits, forming the centre and back-ground 
of the evil of this world. 

The scattered manifestations of evil on earth, 
notwithstanding their plurality, constitute, in 
their opposition to the Kingdom of God, a uni- 
ten s power as the Kingdom of Darkness. A uni- 
tohs power against the Kingdom of God they 
are, but not a united power in themselves, as is 
evident from the monster with the seven heads. 
—Antitheocratio manifestations in the Old Tes¬ 
tament as foreshadowings of Antiohristian ma¬ 
nifestations in the New Testament and in Church 
history.—Satan’s work in the invisible world 
becomes manifest here in Antiohristian facts, 
and must be brought to view by means of these. 
—The enemy of man, according to John viii. 44, 
as a seducer (to spiritual pride, Gen. iii.; to 
fanatical fleshly lust, Num. xxv., etc.); as 
an accuser (Job).—Types of Antichrist: Ba¬ 
laam; Goliath; Ahithophel; Antiochus Epipha- 
nes; Judas.—[Ver. 6.1 Satan’s plot for the 
destruction of Christ defeated by Christ's resur¬ 
rection and ascension.—[Ver. 7.] The battle 
between light and darkness on earth is, in its 
decisive centre, a conflict of spirits in the spirit- 
realm (see Comm, on John, ch. xiii. 81).—[Ver. 


9.] The casting of Satan out of the pare sphere 
of the Christian spirit into the sphere of earthly 
ordinances, (a) in the life of Jesus (Matt. iv.; 
Luke x. 18; John, L e.); (6) in the sphere of 
the Church through the medium of the Spirit of 
ChrisL—Song of triumph over the aocnser, ver. 
10 (see Exxo. Noras). 

Starks (Losbgkem): “It is a noteworthy 
circumstance that there is here (ch. xL, vers. 
15, 16) no mention of the four Beasts, which 
elsewhere throughout the Book precede the 
Elders in praising and thanking God (ch. v. 14; 
viL 11). The reason of this seem9 to be that at 
this time the true public ministry of preaching 
represented by the four Beasts (?), will be sup¬ 
pressed to such a degree as to be neither visible 
nor appreciable any more.” (A little problem 
lies before us, but the solution offered is a fail¬ 
ure. Possibly the four Life forms [Living- 
beings] are omitted because they denote the 
fundamental forms of the Divine Governance in 
the economy of salvation , whilst here an exer¬ 
cise of judicial power is celebrated.)—Ver. 19. 
And there occurred lightnings and voices and thun¬ 
ders : the promulgation of the Law and the Gospel 
was set in motion again.— And an earthquake: great 
commotions arose.— And a great hail: with this, 
the j udgments of God burst upon the Antichristian 
kingdom. [And the Temple, etc.] The things con¬ 
cerning which there has been so much strife shall 
be clearly shown and known—to wit, the Person, 
nature and attributes of Christ, the satisfaction 
made by Him, the whole nature of the covenant 
of grace and of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 
After the offence has been taken away, God will 
yet give to all nations on earth free access to 
His Church and Throne of Grace.—(Ch. xii. 3. 
“Dragons are said to be the largest of all ser¬ 
pents and beasts, some of them attaining the 
length of forty or fifty cubits. Alexander the 
Great is said to have had one shpwn him that 
was five hundred feet long.”)—Ver. 4. And his 
tail , wherein were his greatest power and cun¬ 
ning, drew , subdued by cruelty, torture, arti¬ 
fice, flattery, the third part of the stare, a great 
part of the teachers of mankind.—Ver. 11. This 
is the wondrous victory of Christians—to con¬ 
quer through tribulation and death, to gain ia 
losing (Rom. viii. 87).— Qubsnbl: The nearer 
we come to the end, the more earnestly does the 
devil strive to ruin us, and the more ooght we 
to watch, pray and work. 

N. Von Brunr, Blithe eines alien Knechts, der 
auf seinen Herm warletfin die Offenb wrung. etc. 
(see p. 78): To us mortals, because of the limit¬ 
ations of our vision, much appears as in process 
of coming to pass , which, by celestial spirits, with 
sight unhindered by a veil of flesh, is seen to be 
already accomplished. (The Church-historical 
system of interpretation is pursued in this work. 
The practical remarks are significant and edi- 

Grabber (see above): “The positions of 
Hengstenberg are as untenable with regard to 
ch. xi. 19 as in relation to oh. viii. 1. Suppose, 
for instance, that the Revelation really definitively 
closed here, which, according to Hengstenberg, 
is assnmable. What! is the entire development 
of God’s Kingdom on earth to close with a ‘great 
hail!’—The wilderness (oh. xii.). Thus says 
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Thomas & Kempis: * If thou wouldest know and 
learn somewhat that will be useful, and profita¬ 
ble to thee, learn what so few know or are able 
to do —to be willing to be unknown and to be ac¬ 
counted a* nought.* The wildemete, then, is self- 
renunciation ; not simply barrenness, want, 
poverty, or the concealment of the Kingdom of 
God in the Middle Ages.) The Lord withdraws 
His people from the turmoil of the world: a 
Moses He buries, as it were, for forty years in 
the wilderness with Jethro; an Elijah He con¬ 
ceals by the, brook Cherith, and entombs a 
Lather in the narrow cell of a cloister, etc” 
[From M. Henry: Ch. xii. 10. The' accuser, 
etc . Though Satan hates God's presence, yet he 
is willing to appear there, to accuse the people 
of God. Let us therefore take heed that we give 
him no cause of accusation against us; and that 
when we have sinned, we presently go in before 
the Lord, and accuse and condemn ourselves, 
and commit our cause to Christ as our Advocate. 
—Ver. 11. The servants of God overoame Satan, 
1. By the blood of the Lamb , as the meritorious 
oaase, Christ by dying destroyed him that hath 
the power of death, that is, the Devil. 2. By the 
ward of their testimony , as the great instrument 
of war; the sword of the Spirit , which is the word 
of Ood; by a resolute, powerful preaching of 
the everlasting gospel, which is mighty, through 
Ood, to pull down strongholds; by their courage 
and patience in sufferings; they loved not their 
lives unto the death , when the love of life stood in 
competition with their loyalty to Christ; they 
loved not their lives so well, but they could give 
them up to death , could lay them down in Christ’s 
cause.—From Barnes: Ch. xi. 16. A time is 
to come when, in the proper sense of the term, 
God is to reign on the earth; when His kingdom 
is to be universal; when His laws shall be 
everywhere recognized as binding; when all 
idolatry shall come to an end; and when the 
understandings and the hearts of men every¬ 
where shall bow to His authority. — From 
Vaughan : Ch. xii. 11. The three weapons by 
which the Christian viotory is won: The atone¬ 
ment made.for all sin in the death of Christ; 
the word or message of God, to which all true 
Christians bear in act and in enduranoe a firm 
and intelligible testimony; and that spirit of 
entire self-devotion and self-surrender whioh 
perseveres even unto death, and stops not short 
(if God so require) of tho sacrifice of life itself 
for Christ.] 


Section Eleventh. 

Earth-picture of Antichristianily. (Chap. xii. 18— 
xiiL 18.) 

General. —The climax manifest in the develop¬ 
ment of Antichristianity on earth, is signalized 
by the names: the Dragon, Antichrist, and the 
False Prophet, added to which, as a sort of sup¬ 
plement, is the dominant Antichristian congrega¬ 
tion, with its Antichristian symbols of fellowship? 

At first, the Dragon has no conscious organs 
on earth; he does but vomit forth the water- 
floods , as will-less or unfree masses of peoples, 
against the Woman, to cause her to be carried away. 
Nor can he, after this attempt, at first do more 
than direot his temptations, in single demonio 


attacks, against individual believers or isolated 
communities. 

Subsequently, however, he procures a con¬ 
scious human organ: the Beast whioh rises out 
of the sea of national life, and in which he him¬ 
self vanishes for a long time. In Antichristian¬ 
ity, whioh is at first a fellowship of Antichris¬ 
tian sympathies, but which finally becomes 
personal in geniuses of wickedness who attain 
their meridian in the Man of Sin, the Satanic 
essenoe is reflected in heightened potency. It 
appears as the consummate compound of all 
demonio and anti theocratic world-powers, or 
the four Danielio Beasts. The names of blasphe¬ 
my, visible on its head, must, doubtless, be 
regarded as indirect blasphemies; it assumes 
many attributes of a blasphemous nature, e. g. 
absolute authority as a ruler and teacher, and 
the like. With these names are also connected 
the direct blasphemies which are providentially 
permitted him by the gift of the mouth speaking 
great things and blasphemies; aye, which must aid 
in the execution of judgment upon God-estranged 
Christendom. That, however, whioh is in the 
highest degree conducive to the dominion of 
Antichristianity, is the apparent perfect revival 
of it in its ungodly, worldly essence, after the 
mortal wound dealt to it by Christianity in one 
of its heads (in a Bpecial world-power). . 

Thus are tne outward victory of the kingdom 
of darkness over the saints, and its temporary 
public rule over the nations, brought about; 
assuredly, under forms of subtile worldly refine¬ 
ment and by means of the sympathy of infatu¬ 
ated millions. Nor is the devil-worship which 
is established in the same manner to be regarded 
as a rude shamanism. The whole submission 
and homage of the nations arise from a cowardly 
recognition of the apparently invincible power of 
falsehood, hate and violence. 

Violenoe exercised in the sphere of religion 
shall, however, meet its judgment; and the more 
consummate will be that judgment, the more , 
thoroughly the faithful learn, themselves to ab¬ 
stain from all violence contrary to the dictates 
of conscience and the provisions of justice. 

Antichristianity attains its full power, how¬ 
ever, only through the medium of the False 
Prophet, who, at all events as such, proceeds from 
the Churoh in its external constitution. That he 
does not conduct the entire institution over to 
the hostile camp, is evident from the subsequent 
fact that the Harlot is killed by the Beast; ne¬ 
vertheless, he denotes the true essence of its 
worldly spirit, the turning-point, subsequent to 
the appearance of which the familiar relation, 
ship between the Woman and the Beast, in whioh 
the Beast was at first subservient to the Woman, 
ohanges its character, and the Woman is brought 
into subjection to the Beast. We are thus fur¬ 
nished with a picture of the most disgraceful 
apostasy, first appearing in back-Bliding sympa¬ 
thies, next exhibited in prominent examples of 
defection, and finally reaching its climax in a 
perfect genius of perfidy. 

The consummate bypoorite then establishes 
the consummate Antichristian congregation, 
which exhibits the complete counterpart of the 
true Church, in that it, like the true Church, has 
its wonders of revelation, its symbolic cultus, its 
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symbolic marks, and its ban of excommunioa- 
tion. Its wonders of revelation, however, are 
delusions; its oultus is a worship of the Beast’s 
Image; its marks are brands of spiritual slavery; 
and its ban is more than the great ban—it is a 
social outlawry of the faithful. 

The very mark, however, by which the Anti¬ 
christian is to be recognised, presupposes the 
continuance of a quiet Church of God in this 
troublous time, for the benefit of whose members 
the mark is designed. 

Special. —[Chap. xiH.] The Beast and the 
False Prophet, or the relations, antipathies and 
sympathies between the secular and the spiritual 
Babylon.—[Chap. xii. 18.] The Satanic power, 
the woe-engendering spirit on earth. Also in 
the domain of the symbolic earth, the institution 
and order of Church and State.—The spirit of 
the kingdom of darkness, a spirit of persecu¬ 
tion.—[Ver. 14.] The safety of God’s Churoh on 
earth, ensured by the wildernesses of poverty and 
renunciation.—Holy dwellers in the wilderness: 
Moses, Elijah, John the Baptist, Christ.— 
Churches of the wilderness.—The blossoming 
wilderness.—Borne away on eagles’ wings from 
the persecutors of earth: 1. Israel; 2. The 
Christian Church; 8. All believing souls.— 
Preservation and nourishment of the Church 
even through times of sorest distress.—[Ver. 15.] 
And the serpent east out of Aim mouth, etc. The 
dragon now becomes a serpent , and again the 
serpent becomes a dragon. —The river [t cater as a 
river] in its symbolical import, in respect of its 
bright and its dark side.—[Ver. 16.] The earth 
under the same aspects.—Historic dependence 
of the Churoh on the earth. Her apparent 
mergement in the earth. Her solicitude for the 
earth.—[Ver. 17.] Isolated temptations [trials] of 
the true children of the Church and witnesses of 
Jesus. By isolated attacks, it is true, the power 
of faith is divided, but so, likewise, is the power 
of evil.—Satan seeks Christians. But for what 
reason ?—[Chap. xiii. 1.1 The Beast out of the 
sea. His dark intent His horrible and mon¬ 
strous appearance. His business (the bringing 
into vogue of a worship of the Dragon, blasphemy 
against the Holy One and holy things, and the 
conquest of holy men [ the saints]. His bistory. 
His success.—His blasphemy , (a) indirect, (b) 
direct. Against (1) the Name of God, (2) His 
Tabernacle , (8) them that dwell in Heaven (see 
Exeo. Notes). —The great world-monarohies 
depicted, as regards their bright side, in the 
human figure of Dan. ii.; as regards their dark 
side, in the bestial figures of Dan. vii.—Concen¬ 
tration of all ungodly and antigodly principles 
in the last Antichristian world-power.— The na¬ 
ture of the Wild beast, nay, of consummate bestial¬ 
ity, in the semblance of, and with the claim to, 
consummate civilization. The Beast in the antithe¬ 
sis of (1) sensuality and blood-thirstiness; (2) stu¬ 
pidity and an absolute lack of appreciation of the 
Divine, and deviceful animal cunning ; (8) a lust for 
prey and an impulse to destruction .—The Apoca¬ 
lyptic Beast, in its elegant, spotted body resem¬ 
bling the leopard; in its heavy and clumsy paws 
resembling the bear; in its heads, horns and 
crowns perfect monstrosity and deformity.—In 
what respect may we speak of a conquest of the 
saints by the Beast, and in what respect is the ex¬ 


pression an improper one ?—Universalism, or the 
international power of Antichristianity.—Devil- 
worship in its gross, subtile and extra-subtile 
forms.—The heavenly Book of Life .—Watchword 
of the Churoh of God under the persecutions of 
this world (ver. 10).—[Vers. 11-17.] The False 
Prophet: 1. His types in Holy Writ; 2. His ex¬ 
amples in Churoh History; 3. His fundamental 
traits at all times.—Apostasy is a twofold hypo¬ 
crisy, just as hypocrisy is a twofold apostasy 
(perfidy at once toward Heaven and hell).—Hy¬ 
pocrisy, the mother of apostasy.—Perfidy, or 
specific depravity, the brand of apostasy.—Dis¬ 
tinction between sinners who are only wicked 
[Bose] and those who are depraved [Schlechte ].— 
Satan, beq/iuse he finds his tools in the depraved, 
calumniates all men as depraved, but in this pre¬ 
supposition he is put to shame (see Job ; Zech. 
iii.; Matt. iv.).—All tyrants are put to shame 
when they make the assumption that humanity 
is rotten and .depraved at the core.—God has 
placed a rock-in the midst of the way of worldly 
history upon which all godlessness must be con¬ 
founded.—The mook character and work of the 


apostate. His mook-holiness (like the Lamb) ; his 
mock-miracles; his mock-cultug; his mock- 
church i—Horrid picture of the church of Satan. 
—Horrible opposites in the nature of evil: in the 
nature of the Beast; in the nature of the False 
Prophet; in the nature of the Antichristian 
community.—Outlawry of believers in the time 
of t he perfect dominion of unbelief: (1) subtile; 
(2) universal.-! Ver. 18.] The mysterious number. 
Taken as a riddle, it is infinitely obscure (the most 
diverse interpretations of it have been given). 
Taken as a symbol, it is clear enough. The An¬ 
tichristian signature of a life full of endless, vain 
and frustrated plots, toils, malignities and in¬ 
trigues.—The mysterious description of the 
Beast, a great warning for faith—not a great 
problem for curious investigation.—The grand 
combinations of the hellish spirit are always 
confounded by reason of one mistake in his cal¬ 
culation: 1. He holds all to be as depraved as 
himself; 2. He says: there is no God (PBalm 
xiv. 11, and he regards the holy and excellent 
ones tnat are on earth (Pa. xvi. 8) as chimeras. 

Sharks, Cramer: God has many ways and 
means of preserving His Church, and can quickly 
give her wings, that she may easily escape the 
malice of tyrants—for the Church is to endure 
forever.—However long or short a space the tri¬ 
bulation of God’s faithful ones is to continue, 
God has beforehand decreed and meted it out— 


Ver. 16 (Ps. exxiv. 1-6). This style of expres¬ 
sion is drawn from the natural shutting up of 
waters in the earth (Ps. xciiL 8, 4).— Qcessci.: 
No one who is of the true seed of the Church 


©scapes the temptation and persecution of Satan 
(2 Tim. iii. 11,12).—A worldly kingdom is called 
a Beast because its government is often conducted 
with bestial irrationality, tyranny, unrighteous 
Violence and brutish lusts (Dan. vii. 4, 23).- 
Worldly kingdoms are subject to many and great 
vicissitudes, for God setteth up and removeth 
kings (Dan. ii. 21; v. 25-28).—As lions are of 
great courage, and very strong and cruel, so the 
kings of Assyria and Babylon were f ery haughty, 
powerful and orueL As bears are indeed very 


fierce, and yet have something in common with 
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men, in that they eat all sorts of food, and are 
especially fond of honey, and can be tamed so 
that they will dance to our musio, so certain 
kings of Persia were very cruel, whilst others, 
again, were very amiable toward the people of 
God. As leopards are spotted, wily and swift, 
thus was the Grecian monarchy (ch. xiii. 2).— 
The Spirit of God speaks in His children, the 
spirit of the devil speaks, likewise, in his mem- 
hers.—The multitude and high position of those 
who profess a false religion do not convert er¬ 
ror into truth.—The patienoe of believers in 
their affliction is their great crown.—The shape 
of a lamb and the heart of a dragon.—As the 
Egyptian sorcerers counterfeited some miraoles, 
etc. —False religions are set up by violence and 
cruelty; the Gospel, by humility and patienoe. 
We should bear in our bodies the mark of Christ, 
but not that of the beast (Gal. vi. 17).—The An¬ 
tichrist practices two kinds of violence; he de¬ 
prives true believers of life and (.or) of freedom, 
which is as dear as life.—As the Beast is not 
some individual person, but a fellowship of men, 
so the name of the Beast cannot be the name of 
a prince, etc. The name Adonikam would be 
quite suitable for Antichrist (Ezra ii. 13, etc.), 
since there were 666 of the family of Adonikam 
that returned out of captivity to their own land. 
(It is doubtless from this source, or from the 
still earlier one of Vitringa, that Hengstenberg 
derived his explanation.)—True wisdom consists 
in knowing how to distinguish the Spirit of God 
from the spirit of darkness. 

Ljemmert, Babel, das Thier und der falsche 
Prophet (see p. 74): Chap. xiii. 1-7. After John 
has seen the pure Church of God and the Dragon 
which persecutes her, he is made to behold the 
Beast out of the sea, the Dragon’s representative 
on earth. This connection obliges us to revert 
to ch. xii. 

H. W. Rinck, Die Lehre der Heiligen Schrift vom 
Antichrist (see p. 73): Interesting communica¬ 
tions and dissertations on the subject of the spi¬ 
ritists [Spiritisten]. The False Prophet is here 
regarded as the representative of false science, 
and is distinguished and separated from the 
great Harlot Babylon. 

Section Twelfth. 

Heavenly World-picture of the Seven Vials of An¬ 
ger, or the Judgment of Anger in its 'General Form 

(embracing the Three Special Judgments upon Ba¬ 
bylon, the Beast and Satan.) ( Chs. ziv., xv.) 

General ’.—The peculiar sublimity of this sec¬ 
tion is thoroughly manifest only when it is re¬ 
garded as representative of the heavenly cele¬ 
bration of God’s anger-judgments on earth, and 
when its relation to these is recognized in the 
treatment of it. The dreadful darkness of these 
judgments, as they here appear, is pure light 
above,—aye, it is there resolved into festal ra¬ 
diance. Above, the measures of Divine 'anger, 
ruling, as a holy anger of united love and right¬ 
eousness, over the wrath of the heathen [nations], 
and, by its ruling, conducting the latter to the 
judgment of self-annihilation, are recognized 
and magnified, in their holiness and glorious¬ 
ness, to the glory of God and the Lamb. 

In the foreground of the whole festal soene 


stands the Lamb, on the Mount Zion, surrounded 
by the 144,000 elect, who represent the Church 
Triumphant. Herein two grand ideas are in¬ 
volved. On the one hand, the Lamb has lifted 
His heavenly Congregation high above the 
sphere of anger; and, on the other hand, it is 
the very righteousness and privilege of the Lamb 
and His companions by which the wrath of the 
heathen [nations] is excited, and the holy anger 
of God at that wrath is superinduced. Here lies 
the causality of the Vials of Anger. 

Next follows a description of the perfect hea¬ 
venly consciousness of the necessity for these 
judgments, as well as of the ideal import of 
them—that at the right time they must needs 
oome as the harvest of the earth, now that the earth 
is ripe for harvest,—ripe for a judgment which 
will be the final redemption, in virtue of its se¬ 
paration betwixt the wheat and the chaff. This* 
entire description is presented in the form of a 
grand transaction between six Angels, three of 
whom are charged with the proclamation of the 
judgment, whilst the three others have the sym- 
bolio execution of it The two divisions are se¬ 
parated by an intervening voice from Heaven, de¬ 
claratory of the blessedness of the dead who die 
in the Lord. The first herald of the judgment 
proclaims throughout the universe that the im¬ 
minent judgment will be an eternal Gospel, a 
Gospel of eternity, for all who give glory to God. 
As a death-judgment, the judgment is divided 
into two sections, the first consisting of the 
judgment upon Babylon the Great , and the se¬ 
cond composed of the judgment upon the Beast 
and its worshippers. These two judgments form 
two sides of the one general judgment (vers. 19, 
20). The transactions of the three executive 
Angels likewise fall into two divisions. At the 
head of the three executive Angels appears the 
seventh, or rather the first, figure of the entire 
group, the Man on the white cloud, or the Lamb, 
again, in another form. As the Father has re¬ 
served to Himself the time and the hour of the 
final judgment, an Angel represents this reser¬ 
vation on the part of the Father, by summoning 
the One on the cloud to the harvest of the earth. 
Christ casts His sickle upon the earth, and thus 
ensues the harvest in the truest sense of the 
term—the harvest of redemption, of the re¬ 
deemed. This is followed by the harvest of an¬ 
ger. Thus is unfolded the perfect heavenly con¬ 
sciousness concerning the idea , the purpose. Vie time 
and the hour of the judgment of anger. 

Next follows Act the Third, the representation 
of the holy order of the judgment of anger, and its 
sacred heavenly measures. The Divine clemency 
which characterizes the judgment itself is ex¬ 
pressed first by the fact that it is septenariously 
divided; secondly, by the execution of the judi¬ 
cial decrees by seven Angels of God ; and, third¬ 
ly, by the circumstance that the result of the 
judgment once more appears,—the crystal sea, the 
eternal, new humanity,—and that this result is 
celebrated by a song, in which the song of Moses, 
or the^song of anger, and the song of the Lamb, 
or the song of love, are united. Worthy of spe¬ 
cial prominence is the further fact that the An¬ 
gels go forth from the Temple of the tabernacle of 
the witness , and thus accord with the ideality of 
the Divine Law—a truth which is likewise ex- 
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pressed in their holj adornment [clothed in pure 
and white linen], and in the committal to them of 
the dispensation of the Divine anger in golden 
vials —in heavenly measures, determined by Di¬ 
vine faithfulness (see Exeo. Notes). 

Special .—[Chs. xiv., xv.] Pre-celebration of 
the anger-judgment in Heaven.—[Ch. xiv. 1-5.] 
The Church Triumphant: (a) Her stand-point, 
(b) her centre, (c) her characteristics, (d) her 
song.—Relation of the 144,000 triumphant ones 
to the 144,000 sealed ones (ch. vii).—The end- 
judgment as the harvest of the earth.—The new 
song: (1) Its newness, (2) its melodies, (8) the 
singers, (4) the hearers.—[Ver. 6.1 The eternal 
[everlasting] Gospel as the Gospel of eternity. 
Or as the eschatological phase of the one principial 
Gospel.—[Ver. 8.] Pre-celebration, in Heaven, 
of the judgment upon Babylon.—[Vers. 9-11.] 
Pre-celebration of the judgment upon Antichris- 
tianity.—[Ver. 12.] The patience of the taints, 
(1) as endurance in persecution, (2) as forbear¬ 
ance from persecution.—Great warning against 
Antichristianity (vers. 9—111.—[Ver. 13.] Blessed 
are the dead , etc., or the neavenly peace-bell, 
ealing amid the thunders of judgment.— 
Vers. 14-20 ] God's double harvest on earth: 

. The proper harvest (the sickle); 2. The im¬ 
proper harvest (the wine-press).—Ch. xv. The 
heavenly equipment of the seven Angels of An¬ 
ger in its grand significance: 1. What they effect 
(ver. 2); 2. What they glorify (ver. 8); 8. What 
they bring about (ver. 4).—[Ver. 6.] Forth-go¬ 
ing of the judgments of God out of His Temple. 
—The judgments of God in their beauteous hea¬ 
venly aspect (vers. 6, 7).—[Ver. 8.1 Sublime 
veiling of the migesty of God during the time of 
His judgments on earth, and the import of that 
veiling. 

Starke (Chap, xiv.): Christ stands in the 
midst of His Church, over against Antichristian 
abominations and cruelties, as a Conqueror (Pm. 
o. 2), and is ready to help His people (Acts vii. 
56).— Cramer: The holy Christian Church is not 
founded upon the sand, but upon a mountain 
(Ps. lxviii. 16), aye, firmer than the seven moun¬ 
tains on which the great city lies (ch. xvii. 9). 
—Ver. 2. This is to be understood of the true 
confessors of the Church’s doctrine, in which 
doctrine they, in reference to the corruption of 
the spiritual Babylon, are emphatio and unani¬ 
mous. Henoe there is ascribed to them a voice 
of great waters , because with their doctrines they 
instituted many movements; a voice of a great 
thunder, which penetrates and shakes all things, 
indicates the mighty preaching of the'Gospel, 
Mark iii. 17 ; and a voice of harmonious music 
teaches that all their dootrines beautifully har¬ 
monized in Christ, Col. iii. 16. (All this is, 
indeed, not yet fulfilled in Protestant theology or 
the ecclesiastical structures of the Reformation, 
so far as their outward form is concerned.) This 
picture is drawn from the service of the Levites 
In the Old Testament (Ps. cxxxiv.).—Ver. 8. It 
sounded entirely new (as when we hear a new 
and unknown song, set to a strange and unaccus¬ 
tomed tune), because the faithful bring it with 
new hearts, and because it tells of new benefits, 
etc. —It is called new in antithesis to the old. — 
God’s praise must be sung in the Church.—He 
who would sing the Gospel song aright, must 


have a new heart and must have his face set to¬ 
ward God and His Throne.—Ver. 6. The Angel 
with the everlasting OospeL Those who regard 
this as fulfilled, explain it as follows: This has 
reference to a remarkable teacher who should re¬ 
form the Church and purify it in the time of An¬ 
tichrist ; by this Angel, Luther and his associ¬ 
ates, who began the Reformation, are intended. 
Those who regard it as future, explain as fol¬ 
lows : The voices of these three Angels pertain to 
the very last time, etc.— Ver. 8. This expression 
is taken from the philters or love-potions of aban¬ 
doned women, etc. —Ver. 9. This proves clearly 
that the Beast cannot be the Harlot, or the Pa¬ 
pacy.—Ver. 18. The ancients carefully distin¬ 
guished between dying for the Lord and dying ta 
the Lord; the former is peculiar to martyrs, the 
latter is oommon to all true Christians. (The 
distinction, becomes false, however, so soon as it 
is pressed. )-*-The voice of the Lord which gives 
command to write, also commands men to read. 
—The tears whioh flow at the departure of pious 
persons may be wiped away by the diligent con¬ 
templation of the bliss to which they have at¬ 
tained.—The Holy Scriptures know of no purga¬ 
torial fires; those who have died in the Lord 
they place, immediately upon their death, in 
Heaven.—Ver. 15. And another Angel. Some 
understand, by this other Angel, the Holy Ghost, 
Who is sent into the hearts of men and, with 
strong orying, makes the distress of the faithful 
known unto Christ.—Ver. 18. Seme regard the 
Angel mentioned here, as the Holy Ghost.—Ver. 
20. In the grain harvest there is no sign of an* 
ger, but, on the contrary, there is mercy in it, 
for believers who have remained faithful to Jesus 
under the domination of the Beast, are then ga¬ 
thered into God’s garner because the judgment 
upon the wicked is at hand (Matt. xiiL 30;. The 
vintage is a harvest of anger, for there is express 
mention of anger in this connection (ver. 19).— 
Chap. xv. 8. Some apprehend the song of Moses 
os the Law and the song of the Lamb as the Gos¬ 
pel (in contra-distinction to those who regard 
the tong of Moses as the song of the physical re¬ 
demption, by means of the passage through the 
Red Sea, and the song of the Lamb as the song 
of the spiritual redemption from the spiritual 
Egypt). True servants of God must unite the 
song of Moses and that of the Lamb—the old 
and the new. 

Sabel (see p. 73): Ch. xiv. 1. He is called tbs 
Lambkin [rd apviov ] in antithesis to the great 
red Dragon [chap. xii. 8) who gave his great 
authority to the Beast (cn. xiii. 2), and in anti¬ 
thesis to the Beast itself, which- speaks great 
things and blasphemies (chap. xiii. 5).—Ver. 3. 
No one could learn the song, etc. There are, then, 
lessons to be learned even in Heaven. That 
learning will, however, be something different 
from our more mechanical, discursive learning. 
Even [in this mortal life] we know the difference 
between this latter learning and the being taught 
of Ood (Johnvi. 46).—Ver. 4. Even on the basis 
of the Apocalypse a literal interpretation of this 
passage would be productive of great embarrass¬ 
ment. Such an interpretation would exclude 
from the 144,000 the Apostles themselves—a thing 
inconceivable according to Matt. xix. 28: the 
brethren of the Lord—of whom it is related, 1 
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Cor. ix. 6, that they carried their wives with 
them on their missionary journeys; and also 
Philip, one of the deacons, the father of four 
daughters (Acts xxi. 8, 9). There is, moreover, 
not the sligntest indication to be found in the Old 
Covenant, from the participants inwhich the nu¬ 
cleus of the heavenly congregation of the first 
fruits had been gathered, that celibacy was re- 
garded with any favor in Israel. On the con¬ 
trary, no eunuch, no impotent man, could enter 
into the congregation of Qod (Deut. xxiii. 1), 
and only of the future system of salvation was it 
prophesied that not even the eunuch should be 
shut out from it (Isa. Ivi. 8; see Qen. ii. 18; 
Matt. xix. 4, 6; Eph. v. 23; 2 Cor. xi. 2; 1 Tim. 
iv. 1—3).—The Angel with the everlasting Gos¬ 
pel. This is the Angel of missions, the repre¬ 
sentative of all missionary labor, both within 
apostate Christendom and in heathen lands. (Mis¬ 
sions are good and great; but the reference here 
is to a time when missions must have completed 
their work, and to a new fact, the end-judg¬ 
ment, in its character of a gospel of a blessed 
eternity, for believers.) 

[From M. Henrt: Chap. xiv. 13. Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth , etc. 
They are blessed, 1. In their rest; they rest from 
all sin, temptation, sorrow, and persecution. 
2. In their recompense, their works follow them; 
they do not go before them as their title or pur¬ 
chase, but follow them as their evidence of having 
lived and died in the Lord. 8. In the time of 
their dying, when they have lived to see God’s 
cause reviving, the peace of the Church return¬ 
ing, and the wrath of God falling upon their 
idolatrous, cruel enemies.—From The Compre¬ 
hensive Commentary : Chap. xiv. 4. They fol¬ 
low the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. Through 
persecutions and tribulations, into obscurity, or 
into prisons, with self-denial, obedient faith, and 
patient hope; “taking up their cross,” and co¬ 
pying His example of meekness, purity and love. 
(Scott.) —From Barnes: Ver. 3. To appreciate 
fully the song of Zion; to understand the lan¬ 
guage of praise; to enter into the spirit of the 
truths which pertain to redemption, one must 
himself have been redeemed by the blood of 
Christ.—Ver. 11. And they have no rest , day nor 
night . It will be one of the bitterest ingredients 
in the cup of woe, in the world of despair, that 
the luxury of rest will be denied forever, and that 
they who enter that gloomy prison sleep no 
more; never know the respite of a moment—ne¬ 
ver even lose the consciousness of their heavy 
doom.—Ver. 13. Blessed are the dead. We should 
be grateful for any system of religion which will 
enable us thus to speak of those who are dead; 
which will enable us, with corresponding feel- 
ing # to look forward to our own departure from 
this world.— Which die in the Lord. Not all the 
dead; for God never pronounces the condition 
of the wicked who die, blessed or happy. The 
declaration is confined to those who furnish evi¬ 
dence that they are prepared for heaven. “To 
die in the Lord” implies, 1. That they who thus 
die are the friends of the Lord Jesus. 2. It 
would seem also to imply that there should be, 
at the time, the evidence of His favor and friend¬ 
ship*This would apply (1) to those who die as 
martyrs; and (2) to those who have the comfort¬ 


ing evidence of His presence and favor on the 
bed of death.— That they may rest from their la¬ 
bors. In view of suoh eternal rest from toil, we 
may well endure the labors and toils incident to 
the short period of the present life, for however 
arduous or difficult, it will soon be ended.— 
Their works do follow them. Note here, 1. That 
all that the righteous do and suffer here will be 
appropriately recompensed there. 2. This is all 
that can follow a man to eternity. He can take 
with him none of his gold, his Jands, his rai¬ 
ment; none of the honors of this life, none of the 
means of sensual gratification. All that will go 
with him will be his character, and the results 
of his conduct here; and, in this respect, eter¬ 
nity will be but a prolongation of the present 
life. 3. It is one of the highest honors of our 
nature that we can make the present affect the 
future for good; that by our conduct on earth 
we can lay the foundation for happiness millions 
of ages hence.—Ver. 16. For the time is come for 
Thee to reap. That is, “the harvest which Thou 
art to reap is ripe; the seed which Thou hast 
sown has grown up; the earth which Thou hast 
cultivated has produced this golden grain, and it 
is fit that Thou shouldst now gather it in.”— 
From Vaughan: Chap. xiv. 7. Till a man fears, 
he can never know hope. The first call of the 
everlasting Gospel itself is to fear God and to 
worship the universal Creator.—Ver. 11. Some 
rest not day nor night from praise (Rev. iv. 8); 
others rest not day nor night from suffering.— 
Ver. 15. As there is a harvest of the earth for 
good, so also there is a harvest of the soul, an 
immaturity and a ripeness of the individual 
Christian.—Ver. 18. 8o also there is an indivi¬ 
dual ripening for the vintage of wrath and judg¬ 
ment.—From Bonar: These are they which follow 
the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. We follow Him 
here in suffering and service, as we shall follow 
Him hereafter in glory and joy.] 


Section Thirteenth. 


Earth-picture of the Seven Vials of Anger , or the 

End-judgment in its general aspect. ( Ch. xvi .) 

General. —The special homiletical treatment 
of this section is, like that of others, made more 
difficult by the disagreement of exegeses. Ac¬ 
cording to Hengstenberg, for instance, the earth 
denotes the earthly-minded; the sea, the sea of 
nations, the unquiet wicked world (in antithesis 
to the earthly-minded!); the fountains of waters, 
the sources of prosperity; the sun, that lumin¬ 
ary in its burning quality, the type of the suffer¬ 
ings of this life; the throne of the Beast , the go¬ 
vernment of the Roman emperors; the Euphrates , 
the hinderanoe to the advance of the God-opposed 
world-power into the Holy Land, against the 
Holy City, against the Church. 

According to Brandt, the earth is the Holy 
Land, which has become the scene of the world- 
kingdom of the Dragon; the sea is the mass of 
peoples united under the sceptre of the Beast; the 
rivers and fountains are the peoples and families 
in their still subsistent sunderment; the sun is 
the glowing sun and nothing more; the throne 
of the Beast is the sovereign power of the Beast; 
the Euphrates is the Beast out of the Earth, or 


Babylon. 
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The exposition of 8abel is in part better; The 
earth denotes the positive foundations of 8tate 
and Church; the tea, the Geniile-Christian world 
of nations. Next, however, come some abortive 
interpretations: The waters of life [rivers ] are 
the refreshing truths of salvation, and the/ova- 
tains of waters are the schools at whioh they are 
taught; the sun is the Church of Jesus Christ; 
the throne of the Beast is the Antichristian world 
—its darkening is the confusion and shattering 
of that world —The Euphrates is well character¬ 
ised as emblematio of the boundary line of the 
civilized world: the drying up of it betokens a 
change in political wisdom resulting in a new 
migration of nations, as it were. 

The Vials of Anger should, above all, be com¬ 
pared with the Trumpets; and the antithesis be¬ 
tween the Trumpets calling to repentance and 
the judgments of hardening, should be noted. 
The judgments of hardening may be eluoidated 
by the Egyptian plagues, Isa. vL 10 and analo¬ 
gous passages. They are indicative of such 
judgments as ripen corruption—when it has 
oome to be past healing—into its final develop¬ 
ment and consummation, thus resulting in blas¬ 
phemy, which in itself is damnation (vers. 9, 11, 
21), whilst the Trumpets were designed to pro¬ 
duce repentance. The first Vial of Anger readily 
suggests examples of the moral corruption and 
dissolution of individual states and communities 
(Babylon, Jerusalem, Home, etc.) as warning 
signs. 

In treating the second Vial of Anger we may 
touch upon the symptoms of the empoisonment 
of popular life by writings, tendencies, conspi¬ 
racies. The symbolic import of the rivers is suf¬ 
ficiently attested by Scripture—the Nile, the 
Euphrates, the Jordan, the brook of Siloah; the 
same remark applies to the fountains. A consi¬ 
deration of poisoned and poisoning, death-deal¬ 
ing currents and fountains or fountain minds, 
would be appropriate here. The transformation 
of the sunot revelation into a glowing and scorch¬ 
ing mass, by human fanaticism, negative as well 
as positive, is easily intelligible. The darkening 
of the throne and kingdom of darkness may be 
explained by the crumbling of the power of false¬ 
hood into contradictions, partyisms and suicidal 
complots. The drying up of the Euphrates , as the 
abolition of the boundary line between the civil¬ 
ised and the barbarian world, has a rich signifi¬ 
cance. Abolition of the distinctions of religions, 
stations, culture, of the sexes (emancipation of 
women), etc. —Symbolic import of th * frogs. —The 
dissolution and decomposition of the common 
spiritual vitfil air must be a presage that, the 
common existence of those who breathe it is 
drawing to a close.—The downfall of things in 
the evening of the world will be, first, a down¬ 
fall of the spirit-world (ver. 19); secondly, a 
downfall of nature; thirdly, a downfall of the 
relation between the human world and the life 
of nature. 

Special.— [Chap, xvi.l The Vials of Anger in 
comparison with Christ s Cup of Suffering: 1. 
The similarity ; 2. The contrast.—[Ver. 2.] The 
noisome sore in a social and a spiritual sense: Defi¬ 
cit; corruption of morals; mortality, etc.—[Vers. 
8,4.] Transformation of the waters into blood, 
as a retribution for the nefarious and mock-holy 


shedding of blood (vers. 6-7).—Apology for the • 
avenging righteousness of God.—The blasphe¬ 
mies (vers. 9, 11, 21). How are they punished f 
Primarily, through themselves, (1) their mad¬ 
ness, (2) their impotence, (8) their torment.— 

{ Ver. 12.] The dangers to Christian humanity 
ying dormant in the Orient. An Orient of mis¬ 
chief over against the Orient of salvation.— 
[Ver. 18.] The three frogs. Even in respect to 
the terrors of the last time, a sacred irony of the 
Spirit is manifested, testifying to the freeness 
of the Spirit.—[Ver. 14.1 Enthusiasm of those 
inspired by the frogs.—[Ver. 15.].The Coming 
of the Lord oompared with the coming of a thief: 

1. Strangeness of the figure; 2. Design of this 
strangeness.—[Ver. 16.] Armageddon, or the 
theocratic battle-fields. — Battle-fields of the 
world, from their dark and their bright side.— 
The last battle-field: Armageddon, the scene of 
a conflict between the world and the spirit-realm. 
—[Ver. 17.] It is done! —The last glorious reve¬ 
lation of Christ’s Spirit in His Church (wer. 18). 
—[Ver. 19.] The falling of great Babylon into 
three parts, the announcement of the three judg¬ 
ments.—Crisis of nature in the evening of the 
world (vers. 20, 21). 

Starkk: (This expositor continues his pre¬ 
sentation of opposite views.) Ver. 2. Those who 
regard this as already fulfilled, explain H mys¬ 
tically thus: The sore is the manifestly shameful 
and hurtful condition of the whole papistio 
Church. (In contrast to this view, there is a 
literal exposition of the empoisonment of earth 
and of life, and also an allegorical interpretation, 
referring the passage to the bad conscience and 
anguish of soul of the wicked.)—The wrath of 
man is greater than his power, but God has 
power to carry out His wrath (1 KL xix. 2, 8).— 
Ver. 4. Those who regard this plague as fulfilled 
see in it the blood-thirsty doctrines and counsels 
of the Pope.—Ver. 6. God, in proportioning His 
punishments to the sins which have provoked 
them, teaches us that we should proportion our 
penitence to our sins.—The blood of saints is 
precious in God’s eyes; He forgetteih it not, but 
recompense! h it with righteous vengeance.— 
Ver. 8. Interpretations of the «tm.* [y The na¬ 
tural sun; [2] A mighty king; [3] The Beast 
(! Rein beck).—Ver. 9. Application to the wars 
of Charles VIII. and subsequent French kings in 
Italy.—As all things work together for the good 
of the pious, so all things, even the beams of the 
sun, work evil to the wicked (Rom. viii. 28).— 
Quesnkl : The scourgings of God discover the 
heart; out of a perverse heart they bring forth 
blasphemies, out of a penitent heart they bring 
praise, humility and love.—Ver. 10. Even thrones 
and majesties are not secure from the chastise¬ 
ment of God. He can in His wrath destroy en¬ 
tire and flourishing kingdoms.—D ixpel: Mis¬ 
use not thy tongue for the flattery and excessive 
exaltation of the lofty, the distinguished and the 
rich, that thou mavest not afterwards, when God 
taketh such idols from thee, have to moan and 
lament, aye, and gnaw thy tongue for vexation; 
but let thy tongue daily tell of God’s righteous¬ 
ness.—Ver. 10. Singular interpretation: The 
darkening of the Beast's kingdom is the revela¬ 
tion, reaching far and wide, of all the abomina¬ 
tions and vices of the Pope and the whole Roman 
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clergy. Opposite (?) interpretation: The king- think of a violent—nay, of the most violent— 
dom of the Beast despised by men.—Ver. 12. fever of earth, I can never picture to myself all 
8ome: The drying up of the Euphrates is yet to the symptoms, in their great variety and con- 
eome, although it might seem to be partially ful- trast, in sufficient grandeur and extraordinari- 
filled in the kingdom of Franoe, that being the ness. 

most powerful kingdom of Europe, and the one [From M. Henry: Ver. 15. When God’s cause 
that has afforded most protection to the Beast, comes to be tried, and His battles to be fought, 
in the persecution of the Huguenots, etc. —A all His people should be ready to stand up for 
great religious war is in prospect, the issue of His interest, and be faithful and valiant in His 
which is greatly to be desired for the true servioe.—Ver. 21.. Note here, 1. The greatest 
Church.—Ver. 18. The frogs: considered in calamities that can befall men will not bring 
respect of the Antichristian hellish trinity in them to repentance without the grace of God 
whioh they originate—our., the Dragon, the Beast working with them. 2. Those that are not 
and the False Prophet. Many a one who has a made better by the judgments of God, are 
horror of the Devil when Scripture calls him a always the worse for them. 8. To be hardened 
Dragon, listens to him with complacency when he in sin and enmity against God by His righteous 
speaks by the mouth of an unchaste woman, or judgments, is a oertain token of utter destruction, 
a false teacher or godless babbler. The Devil — From The Comprehensive Commentary: Vers, 
has his apostles, as well as the Lord. —Quesnel: 9, 11, 21. Without the special, preventing grace 
8atan has his designs when he assembles armies, of God . . . the more men suffer, and the more 
men have theirs, and God has His, to the reali- plainly they see the hand of God in their suffer- 
sation of which last all things must conduce (Is. ings, the more furiously they often rage against 
x. 6, 7). Him. Let then sinners now Beek repentance 

Que8nkl : [Ver. 17.1 There is a seventh and from Christ, and the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
last Vial for every individual sinner, but who or they will hereafter have the anguish and hor- 
knows it?—Ver. 18. Some apprehend this mys- ror of an unhumbled, impenitent and desperate 
tically as referring to the Church: there shall heart, burning with enmity against God, as well 
be voices, open preaching of the GoBpel, the as tortured by the fire of His* indignation; and 
thunder of the Divine word/and lightnings , the thus augmenting guilt and misery to all eternity, 
bright light of the Gospel, shall break forth (Scott. J—Ver. 15. These will be times of great 
again with power, and a remarkable movement temptation; and therefore Christ, by His apos- 
of men’s souls shall be the result—Ver. 20. tie, called on His professed servants to expect 
How foolish it is to altaoh ourselves to a world His sudden coming, and to watch,” that they 
that fleeth away, and, like our desires, vanish- might retain, and be found in, the garments of 
eth.—Ver. 21. God’s chastisements do not always salvation, and not “ walk naked,” and so be put 
make men better—they sometimes have a directly to Bhame, as apostates or hypocrites; for the 
opposite effect. blessing would belong only to the watchful. 

Bengel, Sechzig erbaulichs Redsn. The Trum- (Scott.)— From Wordsworth : Vials are holy 
pets make a wide circuit in a long time, but vessels. . . . Wherever means of grace are not 
the Vials make quick work of it.—The four holy duly used, they recoil on those to whom they 
Beasts [ Living-beings ] are nearer to the Throne have been offered, and become means of punish - 
than the Angels in general, and these seven ment. —From Vaughan : Ver. 15. The garments 
Angels in particular {recte!) [ch. xv. 7].—The of the watcher must not be laid aside; he must 
earth is Asia, the sea Europe, the rivers Africa have hiB loins giraed about (for action), as well 

i which contains the two principal rivers, the as his lights burning (Luke xii. 85).—TUe pecu- 
lile and the Niger, etc.). The sun is' the whole liarity of Christ’s coming is that everything 
surface of the earth (partly, therefore, Asia, which seems to defer really brings it near; 
Europe and Africa again).—Ver. 10. They still everything which seems to make it improbable 
think that the Beast is right, and they become is an argument of its certainty and of its 
none other than they were, either internally or approach. Behold , I come as a thief. — Awake, 
externally.—Ver. 21. The whole oreation is like then, thou that steepest! Be not found of Him, 
an organ with many stops, and when one stop when He cometh, drowsy and stupefied, over- 
after another shall be drawn out as a plague charged with cares and riches and pleasures of this 
upon the wicked, scorners shall learn somewhat life ; the lamp of grace expiring, or the garment 
that they look not for. of holiness laid aside.—From Bonar: Ver. 15. 

Briefs uber die Offenb . Joh. Bin Buch fur die These are words for all time, but specially for 
Starken, die schwach heissen (Pfehhingrb).— the last days. They (1) warn, (2) quicken, (3) 
Vers. 1, 2. An evil and poisonous ulcer came rouse, (4) comfort. Note here, 1. The coming. 
upon the men who had the mark of the Beast Christ comes (1) as Avenger, (2) as Judge, (3) 
and who worshipped his image. Another won- as King, (4) as Bridegroom. “As a thief;”— 
derful and repentance-preaching sparing of at midnight; when men are asleep; when dark- 
Christians.—Vers. 8, 9. How strong must be ness lies on earth; when men are least expeci- 
our conviction of the immeliorability of these ing Him; when they have lain down, saying: 
men.—Vers. 17-21. The great earthquake, greater “ Peace and safety.” Without warning, though 
than any that had ever been, will, judging from with vengeance for the world in His hand: 
ver. 20, bring about those great changes in the when all past warnings of judgment have been 
shape of the earth, whose embellishment is in unheeded. Without further message; for all 
prospect, which must preoede the time of the past messages have been in vain. Like a thief 
Messiah's government. — [Ver. 21.J The last to the world, but like a Bridegroom to the 
hail: I, for my part, confess that as often as I Church. 2. The watching. Not believing, nor 
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hoping, nor waiting merely; but watching. 
Watch upon your knees. Watch with your 
Bibles before you. Watch with wide open eye. 
Watch,for Him Whom not haring seen you lore. 
8. The keeping of the garments . Do not cast off 
your raiment either for sleep or for work. 
Do not let the world strip you of it. Keep 
it and bold it fast. It is heavenly raiment, 
and without it you cannot go in with your Lord 
when He comes. 4. The blessedness. It is blessed 
(1) because it oherishes our lore; (2) it is one 
of the ways of maintaining our intercourse; (8) 
it is the posture through which He has appoint¬ 
ed blessing to come, in His absence, to His 
waiting Church. 6. The % c earning. Adam was 
ashamed at being found naked when the Lord 
came down to meet him; how much more of 
shame and terror shall be to unready souls at 
meeting with a returning Lord ! 0 false disci- 

{ >le, come out of your delusion and hypocrisy, 
est you be exposed in that day of revelation 1 
O sinner, make ready, for the day of vengeance 
Is at hand!] 


Skction Foubtxijcth. 

First Special End-Judgment: The Judgment upon 
Babylon, as a Heaven-picture. 

(Ch. zvii.) 

General. — Babylon , in the wider sense of the 
term, is the entire anti-Godly world, conceived 
of in its concentration; Babylon , in the narrower 
sense of the term, is the secularized, ungodly 
and anti-Godly, external Church; a birth-place 
of Antichristianity, in which the Antichristian 
essence often appears very undisguisedly, though 
the Beast, Antichrist himself, does not manifest 
himself therein. Here, the reference is to Baby¬ 
lon in the narrower sense, and primarily in 
respect of the heavenly appearance of her judg¬ 
ment. 

According to this Heaven-picture of the Judg¬ 
ment, the horrible appearance of the Woman is 
itself the judgment. Conformably to her general 
appearance, she is the great Harlot (vers. 1, 2), 
i e. the object and subjeot of idolatry, the pa¬ 
troness of, and seduoer to, apostasy from the 
living God. Her appearance is presented in 
abominable contradictions: 1. A Woman in the 
wilderness of a seemingly holy renunciation of 
the world and asceticism, and yet riding, like 
an Amazon, upon a royally decorated Beast , a 
many-headed monster, marked with names of 
blasphemy. 2. The Woman in magnificent 
princely attire, with the golden cup in her hand 
—and yet in, and together with, the cup, abo¬ 
minations and uncleannesses of idolatry, and even 
bearing on her forehead , for all who are ac¬ 
quainted with spiritual characters, the follow¬ 
ing title: Babylon the Great , the mother of the 
fornications and abominations of the earth. 8. 
The Woman, olaiming the purest womanliness, 
in the religious sense of the term (see ch. xii.), 
drunken—with the blood of the saints; with the 
blood, even, of the martyrs of Jesus—of Jesus , 
Whosq mother, sister, bride, she would fain be 
oalled. 

The Beast on which she rides has also great 
oontradiotions attaching to it. 1. It was and is 
not. The ungodly world-power was and is not — 


is in principle annihilated by Christianity. 2. 
It is not, and it will ascend out of the abyss, to a 
new development of ungodly* worldly glory in 
face of Christianity. 8. It will ascend, to the 
end that it may go down into perdition. 4. It is 
the hardest riddle to all the pious, the admira¬ 
tion of all the earthly-minded. 5. Its seven heads 
are seven mountains , which, however, are in real¬ 
ity identical with many ebbing and flowing 
waters. 6. It goes to destruction in the conse¬ 
crated septenary of its kings, only to revive 
again in the profane decenary of kings. 7. It 
has long borne the Woman on its colossal body, 
and will at last destroy her with its ten koms. 
8. The monstrous dividedness of the Beast is 
transformed into perfect unitedness in the war¬ 
fare against the Harlot. 9. The Woman goes 
to destruction through the contradiction of her 
similarity to the Lamb and her affinity to the 
Beast. 

Special. —[Ver. 1.] Come, I will show thee the 
judgment of the great Harlot. Her appearanoe 
itself, therefore, is, primarily, her judgment. 
We are not to shun speaking of this judgment; 
but we must not interpret it rudely, in a man¬ 
ner offensive to the legal system of faith and 
worship. We have, therefore, to distinguish 
(1) between the Woman and the Beast which 
bears her; (2) between the symbolic form of 
the Woman, which embraces a symbolic Baby¬ 
lon, and her historic and most prominent organs 
and oentral points; (8) at the same time we are 
to recognize the fact that the corruption of the 
Church converges, more or less, to historic 
nodes, and is therein consummated. Babylon 
is everywhere in the Church, and yet is nowhere 
perfectly palpable; it, however, has its historic 
zenith-points. (Who, for instance, could refuse 
to reckon consummate Byzantinism, Mormon- 
ism and other sects based upon a pretension to 
inspiration, as forming portions of Babylon ?)— 
As many Antichrists appear in the fore-ground 
of Antichristianity (I John ii. 18), so in the 
foreground of the consummate Babylon of the 
last time there are many Babylons, especially 
predominantly spiritual and predominantly 
secular figures of Babylon.—A leading mark 
of Babylon is the universal ruinous effect which 
proceeds from the very city which pretends to hs 
and once was a teacher and educator of the 
nations; this effeot is two-fold and in many 
respects antithetic: the seduction of kings to 
fanatical worldliness, and of nations to fanatical 
mock-holiness.—{Ver. 2.] With whom the hinge 
of the earth committed fornication. An old and yet 
in many respeots new story. History points to a 
whole series of dynasties which have been mined 
by fanatioism, or have at least been brought to 
the very verge of ruin.—History tells us of na¬ 
tions that have been made drunk , and that have, 
more or less, sunk into national rain. Fallen or 
sunken Christian kingdoms in the East and West. 
—[Vers. 8, 4.] The similarity and the differ¬ 
ence between the picture of ch. xii. and that of 
the present chapter: 1. Between the phases of 
the Woman; 2. Between the phases of the wild¬ 
erness ; 8. Between the relative positions of the 
Woman and the Beast—Contrast between ths 
wilderness abode of the Woman and her 1 uxuxy. 
—Contrast between her perilous equestrian seat, 
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figuring ft turning of the.Beast, and her festal at | 
tire. (There is also a distinction between war- ] 
boots—Eph. tu 16—and slippers.)—Contrast] 
between the golden onp and the abominations 
contained in it.—[Ver. 5.] The name on the j 
forehead—manifest and yet a mystery.—The old 
antithesis: Babylon and Zion. — [Ver. 6.] 
Amazement of John (see Exko. Notes). —Horror 
of the holy mind at a caricature of the holy. 
—Strange manifestation of unnaturalness in the 
corruptions of the Church.—Ver. 8. How the 
earthly-minded are, by the terrible aspect of the 
Beast, kept in a state of dependence upon the 
Woman, as long as the latter sits upon the Beast. 
—Ver. 9. Hither an understanding that hath wis¬ 
dom. Profane learning can only misinterpret 
this enigmatical phenomenon.—The world-mo¬ 
narchies, see Exeo. Notes. —Waverings of un¬ 
redeemed humanity between the false unity of 
the world-monarohy and a dissipation into hea¬ 
thenism, barbarism, savageness.—Continuance 
of this wavering in the antithesis of the Hier¬ 
archy and separatism, absolutism and radicalism. 
—[Ver. 12 ] The ten horns: Or the fall of reli¬ 
gious absolutism is followed by the rule of an 
irreligious radicalism.—[Ver. 13.] Demonic 
union of the ten horns. The principle of this 
union is to be found in their hatred of the Lamb, 
whose shadow they still persecute in the Woman. 
—Ver. 14. The Lamb shall conquer them . Find 
the agreement between this and ch. xiii. 7. Of 
a conquest through [seeming] defeat, and a de¬ 
feat through [seeming] conquest What con¬ 
trasts between the inner and the outer world, 
between the passing moment and the future, be¬ 
tween seeming and being, are contained in the 
preceding paragraph.—The Beast as the conque¬ 
ror of the Harlot, conquered by the Lamb.— 
Comp, the Old Testament prophecies against Ba¬ 
bylon, especially Jer. li.—Fearful mission of the 
ten kings (ver. 17).—[Ver. 16.] Threefold 
judgment upon the Woman.—[Ver. 12.] The 
Antichristian power lasts but one hour , t. <?., a 
short time; but it is an hour in the theocratico- 
religious sense, a sore and painful hour of temp¬ 
tation [trial]. The union of the wicked occurs 
only in special moments of judgment and never, 
through an abolition of their inner egoistical 
division, attains to the oneness of the saints.— 
Ver. 18. in relation to ver. 7. In Heaven, the 
unnatural appearance of the Woman is itself, al¬ 
ready, “ the judgment of the great Harlot .” 

Starke: Application of the judgment upon 
Babylon to the “ idolatrous Church of the Pa¬ 
pacy." Reasons for this application: “the 
great magnificenoe and ostentation of this Church 
in the external worship of God; the blandish¬ 
ments and flatteries whioh it employs to draw 
people to itself, etc.* 9 Fornication is interpreted 
as spiritual adultery, apostasy from Christ, the 
Husband of the Church. It is easy to learn who 
this Harlot is, from the description of her, and 
from her antithesis, the Bride of the Lamb. Her 
equestrian posture indicates that she derives 
her might and authority from the Beast and that 
she rules over it;—that she has arbitrarily sub¬ 
jected the Roman Empire to herself, has placed 
herself above emperors and kings, and has in¬ 
stated and deposed them. The orimson and 
bloody hue [of the Beast] is indicative of the 


bloodthirstiness excited in it by the persuasions 
of the Harlot.—[Ver 4.] Arrayed in purple and 
scarlet: purple , to indicate her usurped royal ex¬ 
altation and pre-eminence above all potentates; 
and scarlet , to indicate her thirst for the blood 
of the saints. The true Church is resplendent 
only in the robe of Christ. There is nothing so 
abominable and unclean that it cannot be dis¬ 


guised and decorated with a tinsel of this world. 

—Ver. 6. The whole essence of false religion is 
a mystery , but a mystery of iniquity and all god¬ 
lessness (2 Thess. ii. 7). As the mystery of 
Christ passes all understanding and incites to 
godliness, so the mystery of iniquity is conceived 
by pure serpent-cunning and contains nothing but 
deception; note, e.g. t the miraculous power resi¬ 
dent, as the Church of Rome pretends, in certain 
piotures and images, etc. —[Ver. 6.1 A leading 
mark of the false Church : pagan Rome, in the 
three centuries [of her existence subsequent to 
the Christian era], shed less blood, by far, than 
so-called Christian Rome. (Starke adduces 
the example of Franoe, in particular.)—Ver. 8. 
And yet is: This is not to be understood as re¬ 
ferring to Antiochus himself or to such Anti¬ 
christian regents as stood in the fiercest spirit 
of Antiochus (Hoffmann's view?). —Ver. 9. Un¬ 
derstanding and wisdom are t wo aifferent things. 
There may be understanding without wisdom, 
but there can be no wisdom without understand¬ 
ing.—(Starke mentions the seven mountains of 
Rome; he remarks, however, that the Apocalyp- 
tio seven mountains have also been interpreted as 
seven famous Popes.)—Ver. 12. Marginal gloss , 
(Luther): These are the other kings,—for in¬ 
stance, of Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, Franoe 
(!).—Quesnel: The Lamb suffers and succumbs 
in His members, and the members, whilst they 
are oppressed, conquer in the Lamb (Rom. viii. 
37).—Ver. 16. This verse is entirely subversive 
of the opinion that the Beast denotes the Pope. 

— Great cities , great sins; and by the example 
of such cities, whole countries are seduced (Jer. 
xxiii. 16). 

Auberlen (p. 817 [Eng. Trans.]): The fact 
that the Harlot is judged first, is not only in 
harmony with the general principle, that judg¬ 
ment must begin at the house of God (Jer. xxv. 

29 ; Ezek. ix. 6; 1 Pet. iv. 17), but a restora¬ 
tion of actual truth is also designed. The ob- 
jeot whioh, in effect, alone continues to exist— 

Is recognized as existing—at the time indicated 
[the time of the judgment of the Harlot], is the 
world; for even the Church now courts only its 
favor, even for the Church it is the only reality. 
Against such a Church, the world must carry the 
day; and therefore the Harlot is not judged by 
the Lord Himself, but by the Beast and its kings. 

Grabber: [Ver. 6.] A mother of harlots is one 
who brings up others to harlotry.—Ver. 6. It must 
needs be a subject of highest amazement that 
Christian?, or those who pretend to be Christians, 
can reach such a pass.—[Ver. 16.] The Catholie 
States will in great part themselves accomplish 
the work of the destruction of the papacy. 

Laemmert (Das Thier und der falsche Prophet^ 
p. 86): “The origin of Babel [Babylon] is re¬ 
lated, Gen. xi. (comp, with ch. x. 8-12). This 
[Gen. xi.] is the same chapter which, in its se¬ 
cond part, gives the genealogy of the chosen 
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Shemite, Abraham, and closes by describing the 
ezode of Terah and his family from Chaldea and 
their entrance into Canaan. Here, therefore, 
we already bare the foundation and beginnings 
of that grand dnalism which runs through the 
whole of the Sacred Writings and the entire his¬ 
tory of mankind down to the consummation. 
The founder of Babel was a grandson of him who 
scoffed at his father, and his name was Nimrod , 
t. rebel. Human arrogance built the city and 
the tower, to make itself a name —not to the honor 
of God’s name; of its own strength and will— 
not at the behest of God. The inner motives 
were thoughts of arrogance, of the deifioation of 
man and of self.” 

Chantkpii dr la Saussatr, De Toekonut , p. 
117. Man kann z eg gen , dat de grand der tegenstel - 
ling der beide ryken reeds ligt in de paradijs-belofte. 
Dock teat daar nog slechis in het allgemeen genrnmd 
wordt het zaad der slang , etc., verkrijgt immer meer 
kleur en gestalte . 

[From Thr Comprkhrhsivr Commzrtart.— 
The Lord takes pleasure in satisfying His peo¬ 
ple concerning the reason and equity of His 
judgments on His enemies; that they may not be 
intimidated by the severity of them, or fail to 
adore and praise Him on that account.—Great 
prosperity, pomp and splendor, oommonly feed 
the pride and lusts of the human heart; yet they 
form no security against Divine vengeanoe.— 
Those who allure or tempt others to sin, must 
expect more aggravated punishment, in pro¬ 
portion to the degree of the mischief done by 
them. (Scott.)] 

SbCTIOII FlFTRRlfTH. 

First Special End-Judgment; Judgment upon Ba¬ 
bylon. Earth-picture. (Ch. xviii.) 

General. —That essential judgment of Babylon 
which lies in her very appearance, and has been 
manifested in the light of Heaven, is here un¬ 
folded on earth in a distinct series of evolutions. 

The first Act of the judgment, as executed by 
the Angel frojn Heaven, consists of the verdict 
upon Babylon, the sentence of Divine justice. 

The second Act is the incipient execution of 
the judgment in the sooial sphere of justice. It 
is divided into two actions: (1) The people of 
God go out of Babylon (vers. 4, 6), and (2) the 
world is commissioned to react against Babylon 
in pursuance of the Bame law of violence which 
she herself has exercised (vers. 6, 8). The uni¬ 
versality of her judgment is expressed in the de¬ 
spair and lamentation of all her allies, who are 
too cowardly to take her part, but yet are stricken 
with her. The third Act is the complete historic 
repudiation of Babylon, executed by the strong j 
Angel with a millstone, in a symbolic act. 

The whole constitutes the greatest tragedy of 
the world, complete in three or five Acts, accord¬ 
ing to the greater or less prominenoe bestowed 
upon the middle items: 

1. The guilt of Babylon towards humanity; 

2. The exode of the people of God from her; 

8. The reaction of the hostile world against 

her; 

4. The lamentation of her friends— a prelude 
to the final catastrophe: 

5. The final catastrophe. 


[ The Angel who, descending from Heaven , lightens 
| the earth with his radiance , and proclaims the fall 
of Babylon, is also, without doubt, the actual 
spiritual author of her judgment. For he has 
great authority , and transports her judgment from 
Heaven to earth. That is, that judgment which 
is already declared in the sphere of the celestial 
Spirit, with the delineation of the character of 
Babylon, now, through the heavenly illumina¬ 
tion proceeding from the Angel, becomes a sub¬ 
ject of the universal consciousness of mankind. 
We hold that the Angel represents evangelic 
Christianity in the full development of the 
beauty of its moral and humane principles. For 
Babylon has outraged all these principles, from 
liberty of conscience to the recognition of public 
law. She has perverted her claim to be the edu¬ 
cator of mankind into the exact opposite, having 
become the seducer and destroyer of humanity. 

The cry of this Angel is followed by the voice 
from Heaven, the sentence of the heavenly Spirit, 
the law of the Kingdom of God—declaratory, on 
the one hand, of the right of the Church {come 
forth out of her) and, on the other hand, of the right 
of the State (recompense to her), and expressing it. 
self, thirdly, as the spirit of history and poetry, 
in the portrayal of the great lamentations. The 
tragic coloring of thiB entire judgment-scene 
is distinctly brought out in all this ; it is parti¬ 
cularly prominent, however, in the symbolio 
execution of the final catastrophe. 

Special. —[Ver. 1.] Who is the Angel who 
comes down from Heaven, and whose glory light¬ 
ens the earth T—[Ver. 2.] The mighty cry over 
Babylon. Fallen! fallen! or the perfect cer¬ 
tainty that Babylon will fall on earth, even as 
she has already fallen in the sight of God.—Con¬ 
trast betwixt what Babylon should be and what 
she has become.—[Ver. 8.] Babylon’s trans¬ 
gression against mankind : (1) against the ao- 
tions, (2) against the kings , (8) against the rich 
and great. —[Ver. 4.] Call to the people of God, 
to corns out from Babylon : 1. Meaning of the 

call; 2. Motive of the call; 8. Neglect of the 
oall (latitudinarianism); 4. Misinterpretation 
of the call (separatism).—[Vers. 4, 6.] Diverse 
condnot of the Church and the world toward 
guilty Babylon.—Retributory right of the world. 
This remains pure only in so far as it remains an 
execution of the right and keeps itself free from 
fanaticism.—[Ver. 8.] Recompense of corpo¬ 
real fiery judgments by a social and spiritual 
judgment of fire.—fVers. 7, 8.] Contrast be¬ 
tween the haughty self-blinding of Babylon and 
her imminent and great day of judgment.—The 
City of the Seven Mountains: yesterday and to¬ 
day.—[Vers. 9-19.] The three lamentations of 
the world over the fall of Babylon. Common 
characteristics of them : 1. A view of her fall; 
2. A standing afar off and refraining from 
taking her part; 8. A participation in the 
stroke that has fallen upon her—but in the sor¬ 
row of this world, with no recognition of the 
justioe of the blow, of its nature as a judgment, 
or of the Judge Who has inflicted it.—Heaven’s 
judgments, earth’s tragedies.—[Vers. 9, 10.] 
Lamentation of the kings (see Exxo. Notes). — 
[Vers. 11, 15-17}. Lamentation of the great, 
the supporters of the luxury of the earth.—* 
[Vers. 17-19]. Lamentation of the pilots oi 
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tradesmen.—Community and division of egois¬ 
tical interests in the lamentations over the fall 
of Babylon.—Ironical enumeration of the depre¬ 
ciated goods of Babylon (vers. 12-14).—As the 
Churoh in its way, and the State in its way, so 
scienoe and art in their way are concerned in 
the judgment upon Babylon.—The unspiritual 
lamentation of the world over the fall of Babylon 
contains the germ of that judgment which is later 
to descend upon the world.—[Ver. 21.] The 
symhoiic act of the strong Angel, a representa¬ 
tion of the grand final catastrophe itself.— 
[Vers. 22, 28.] Babylon’s desolation. Her spi¬ 
ritual desolation shall be followed by an sssthetic 
desolation, and to this a desolation of business 
and of home life shall sucoeed.—Ver. 24. The 
summit of Babylon’s guilt: she is the murderess 
of the prophets and saints.—This Terse is sup¬ 
plemental to ver. 3. 

Stable: Ver. 2; comp. Is. xxi. 7 ; Jer. li. 8 
The repetition of the word [ fallen ] is indicative 
of the greatness and certainty of the fall.—Ver. 
4. This ezode is based upon a gracious leading 
out on the part of God. There are certain grades 
in the execution of it, and it is performed as fol¬ 
lows: 1. With the hearty by a right belief and 
acknowledgment of the truth, and hatred of 
false doctrine; 2. With the mouthy by a publio 
confession of the truth, and rejection of errors; 
3. With the body , by a going away from those 
plaoes in which Babylon has its throne and su¬ 
perstition.—God’s people and Church are, par¬ 
tially, still in Babylon, although hidden; other* 
wise God could not command them to come out. 
—[Ver. 6.] Sins that cry unto Heaven (Gen. 
iv. 10), whose measure is full, and upon which 
final ruin follows.—Ver. 7. These words are 
taken from Isa. xlvii. 6-10. The greater the se¬ 
curity and pride of the wicked, the more terri¬ 
ble is their punishment.—Ver. 8. As Babylon 
burned innocent martyrs with fire, so shall she 
herself be burned with fire.—Ver. 10. The fear 
of torment may cause us (outwardly) to remove 
far from those with whom we have sinned, but 
love to God alone CAn make their sin odious to 
us.—Ver. 12. Qubsnel: Let us gather treasures 
that will endure to eternity; nought is eternal 
save that which is done with a view to eternity. 
Ver. 16. The world does not mourn over the loss 
of eternal salvation, but over the loss of riches 
and external magnificence.—Ver. 20. It is at the 
downfall of evil, and at Divine vengeance that 
the pious rejoice; not out of a carnal mind and 
self-love, but by the ordinance of God and from 
the love of righteousness (Ps. xci. 8).—Ver. 21. 
The wicked fall into the abyss of perdition as 
stones fall into the abyss of the sea. That which 
the world regards as highly exalted finally meets 
with the deeper fall (Ezek. xxi. 26).—Ver. 24. 
The slaughter of true believers under the papacy 
is like the murder of the saints in the beginning 
of .the world.—Great cities are destroyed on 
account of the many and enormous sins that are 
committed in them.—God reckons to the charge 
of the wicked all the sins of their ancestors, 
because they tread in their foot-steps (and the 
guilt of their ancestors attains its consummation 
and meridian in them). 

Sc Mussel 2 ur Offenb. Joh. dureh einen Kreuzritter 
(p. 289): The most terrible thing for a human 


community is when the salt of the earth, that 
should preserve it from corruption, is taken out 
of it by death or emigration, when the props of 
the rotten building give way, when Lot is led 
forth from Sodom, because there are not even 
ten righteous men therein. 

[From M. Henby: Ver. 4. Those that are 
resolved to partake with wicked men in their 
sins must receive of their plagues.—Ver. 5. 
When the sins of a people reach up to heaven, 
the wrath of God will reach down to earth.— 
Ver. 7. God will proportion the punishment of 
sinners to the measure of their wickedness, 
pride and security.—Vers. 9-19. The pleasures 
of sin are but for a season , and they will end in 
dismal sorrow.] 


Section Sixteenth. 


Second Special End-Judgment , or the Judgment 

upon the Beast (Antichrist) and his Prophet . 

a. Heavenly World-picture of the Victory . ( Ch. 

ziz. 1-16.) 

General. —The heavenly post-celebrajion of 
the judgment upon the Harlot issues in a pre- 
celebration of the marriage of the Bride. For 
the Harlot and the Bride bear toward each other 
the indissoluble relation of a contradictory anti¬ 
thesis. Heaveny or the Church Triumphant, and 
not God’s Church on earth, celebrates, pre-emi¬ 
nently, the judgment of the Harlot; for an exalted 
stand-point is requisite for this celebration, and 
with lesser spirits, vulgar minds, it might easily 
degenerate into fanaticism. Even in the Heaven 
of consummate spiritual life, the positive result 
of that judgment is the thing which is first 
.rejoiced over. The salvation and the glory and 
the power are our God s. Not until after this, is 
the satisfaction of justice touched upon (ver. 2). 
The perfect fixedness of the judgment is next 
set forth (ver. 8). The whole heavenly post¬ 
celebration of the judgment is completed in an 
antiphony, in which the natural relations seem 
to be inverted, in that the twenty-four Elders 
and four Life-forms utter the Amen y which is 
supplemented by the third Hallelujah. Thus- 
a three-fold heavenly Hallelujah is devoted to 
the rejoicings over the judgment. The Church 
of God on earth is now commanded to join in the 
celebration, and her rejoicing assumes the form 
of a pre-celebration of the marriage of the Bride. 
The delineation of the simple, yet august, adorn¬ 
ment of the Bride, and the glorification of the 
imminent marriage, are followed by the appear¬ 
ance of the Bridegroom, coming from Heaven, 
on His warlike and victorious march against the 
Beast. 

Special. —[Vers. 1-4.] .Three-fold Hallelujah 
of the Church Triumphant over the fall of Baby¬ 
lon. This feature is the more significant, since 
it is here only that the Hallelujah appears in 
the Apocalypse. The Hallelujah is also philo- 
logically significant; Jehovahy the Covenant-God , 
is glorified, because Babylon obscured His glory 
and power to the uttermost through her idola¬ 
try; in that she, on. the one hand, corrupted the 
earth with her idolatry, and, on the other, killed 
the servants of God, who sought His glory. The 
rising of the smoke of her torment becomes a 
I Hallelujah as an eternal visible assurance that 
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the salvation end the glory and the power of 
God, in redeemed touls, are established forever. 
—[Ver. 6.J The heavenly order for a general 
song of praise.—[Vers. 6, 7.] The song of 
praise: 1. The sound of it; 2. The contents of 
it.—The marriage of the Lamb. It will essen¬ 
tially consist in the fame of God's glory.—The 
beholding of the glory of God constitutes the bliss 
of the beatified. The bliss of the beatified is the 
highest glorification of God.—Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.—[Ver. 8.] 
The Bride in her adornment.—In antithesis to 
the Harlot in her gorgeous, but blood*colored, 
attire.—[Ver. 9.] Blessedness of those who are 
called to the marriage of the Lamb.—Every pre* 
vious beatitude has this for its end and aim. 
This is true, above all, of the beatitudes in Matt, 
v.; and also of that in Rev. xiv. 18.—God's 
words, pure essential faots: They will be ma¬ 
nifested to be the most real realities.—[Ver. 
10.] Repeated repudiation of the worship 
offered by John to angelic beings — comp, 
chap. xxii. 9. — The measure of inward de¬ 
votion is the measure of the purity oP the 
worship which we offer to God. This inward 
devotion, however, is not to be defined simply 
in accordance with our feeling; least of all, as 
a mere eostatio sentiment; but also intellectu* 
ally, and as an ethical readiness.—The witness 
of (concerning) Jesus, the real prophecy of this 
world's history. — [Vers. 11-16.] The Bride¬ 
groom, in His going forth for the final redemp¬ 
tion and emancipation of the Bride: 1. His 
forth-going from Heaven; 2. His character; 
8. His appearanoe; 4. His title; 6. His army; 
6. His power (ver. 15); 7. His right. 

Starkx (ver. 1): Hallelujah. There is bere.^ 
probably, an allusion to the six Psalms, from the 
cxiii. to the cxviii., whioh were called the great 
Hallelujah, and were sung at high festivals, 
especially at the Feast of Tabernacles (Ps. civ. 
86).—Ver. 2, from Deut. xxii. 48. Splendor, 
power, subtlety, adherents — all cannot save 
when God wills to punish, lie fears none of 
them.—Ver. 8, from Is. xxxiv. 10.—Ver. 4. 
The praise of God that issues from a heart that 
is full of God, fills nnd kindles other hearts to 
Ills praise.—Ver. 6. (This verse Starke inter¬ 
prets as holding forth the prospect of the con¬ 
version of the Jews.) Although there are 
diverse voices and powers, there is yet one 
Spirit, one faith, one consonanoe of the whole 
Church.—Ver. 7. The preparation of the Bride 
consists in her constantly becoming more quali¬ 
fied for the reception of all the treasures of sal¬ 
vation acquired by her Bridegroom.—Ver. 9. 

[ Write. ] The Divine authority of the matter to 
be recorded and of this entire Book is the more 
strongly indicated, the more frequent the occur¬ 
rence of this expression (ch. i. 11, 19; ii. 1, 8. 
12, 18; iii. 1, 7, 14; xiv. 18).—[Ver. 10.] 
John was not mistaken in the person of the 
Angel, for he well knew that he was no Divine 
person. (Starke here wrongfully assumes that 
not worship, but only an humble expression of 
reverence, is here denoted.)—Ver 11. Heaven 
opens before Christ, both in the condition of His 
humiliation and in that of His exaltation.—Ver. 
12. Christ has, not one, but many crowns, be¬ 
cause He has gained many victories, and is the 


King of kings.—Ver. 14. [In heaven] the faith¬ 
ful are resplendent in white linen, though here 
they may bear the cross.—Ver. 16. Kings ean- 
not be happier than in yielding themselves ssb- 
jects of Christ. 

8purgeon, Stimmen out der Qjfenh, JoJL, p. 
132. [Ver. 12. And on Hit head many crow.] 
The Saviour’s many crowns. Oh, ye well kiiow 
wbat a Head that is; its wondrous history je 
have not forgotten. A Head that once reeling, 
lovely and infantine, on the bosom of a woman. 
A Head that bowed meekly and willingly is 
obedience to a carpenter. A Head that in liter 
years became a well of weeping and a fountain 
of tears (Jer. ix. 1; Heb. v. 7). A Head whose 
sweat was as it were great drops of blood, fall¬ 
ing upon the earth (Luke xxii. 44). A Head 
that was spit upon, whose hairs were plucked 
out. A Head which at last, in the fearfuldeath- 
struggle, wounded by the crown of thorns, gave 
utterance to the terrifio death-cry (Ps. xxii 1): 
Lama Sabachthani I (The death-cry was: Father, 
into Thy hands t etc.) A Head that afterwards 
slept in the grave; and—to Him Who liveth and 
was dead, and behold, He is living now forever' 
more (Rev. i. 18), be glory—a Head that rose 
again from the grave, and looked down, with 
beaming eyes of love, upon the woman who stood 
mourning by the sepulchre. 

[From M. Henry : Ver. 10. This fully con¬ 
demns the practice of the papists in worshipping 
the elements of bread and wine, and saints, nnd 
angels.—From The Comprehensive Conmu- 
tary : Vers. 1-4. All heaven, resounds with the 
high praises of God, whenever He executes His 
** true and righteous judgments" on those who 
oorrupt the earth with pernicious principles and 
ungodly practices, and when He avenges the 
blood of His servants on their persecutors. 
Who then are they that throw out insinuations, 
or openly speak of cruelty and tyranny, on 
hearing of these righteous judgments, but rebels 
who blasphemously take part with the enemies 
of God and plead against His dealings towards 
them I (Scott.) —Ver. 10. If the highest of holy 
creatures greatly fear and decidedly refute «*dw 
honor, how humbly should we sinful worms of 
the earth behave ourselves 1 (Scott.)— From 
Barnes: Ver. 1. All that there is of honor, 
glory, power, in the redemption of the world, 
belongs to God, and should be ascribed to Him. 
—From Bonar: Ver. 10. The testimony of Jam 
it the spirit of prophecy. The theme or burden 
of the Bible is Jesus. Not philosophy, nor 
scienoe, nor theology, nor metaphysics, nor mo¬ 
rality, but Jesus. Not mere history , but history 
as containing Jesus. Not mere poetry, but poetry 
embodying Jesus. Not certain future events, 
dark or bright, presented to the view of the 
curious or speculative, but Jesus; earthly events 
and hopes and fears only as linked with Him.] 


Section Seventeenth. 


Second Special End-Judgment, b. Earth-pietur* 
of the Victory over the Beast The Parousta <f 
Christ for Judgment. The Mill en nial Kingdom. 
(Ch. xix. 17— xx. 6.) 

General .—We must distinguish here: 1. Tbe 
premise of the last time, the features of 
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which are to be gathered from other pas- a great temptation, a great trial of enduranoe, 
sages; 2. Christ’s war, in His Paronsia, with a great purging, all of whioh, however, result 
the Beast and the False Prophet, and the judg- in a great development of the sealed. The 
meat upon them and their Antichristian king- traits of the oppressed Widow thus develop 
dom; 3. The chaining of Satan, and the Millen- into the traits of the Bride, and the cry 
nial Kingdom thus introduced. of the oppressed forces its way to Heaven (Luke 

The features of the last time, corresponding xviii. 1-7). 
to its character as here pre-supposed, are visible The Paronsia of Christ for war and victory is 
throughout the esohatology of the Scriptures, here, as in the Gospels, heralded by signs in 
See Matt. xxiv. 22 sqq.; Mark xiii. 21 sqq.; Heaven and earth. With the cosmical sign of 
Luke xvii. 26 sqq.; xxi. 26 sqq.; Rom. xi.; 2 the Angel Handing in the sun and proclaiming the 
Thess. ii. 7 sqq.; 2 Tim. iii. 1 sqq.; 2 Pet. iii.; approaching judgment, the cosmical signs in the 
1 John ii. 18; Jude 14,16. Compare especially Eschatological Discourse of the Lord correspond, 
the terminal points in the cycles of the Apooa- The ethical sign on earth is the consummate con- 
lypse itself: ch. iii. 20; vi. 12 sqq.; x. 7; xi. 7; spiracy of the kings, L e., the supporters of Anti- 
xiii.,—beginning, particularly, with ver. 11; xvii. Christianity, and their* preparation for battle 
16. These traits are incipiently set forth in the against Christ. Comp. Ps. ii. In respect of the 
Old Testament; comp. Is. lxiii. sqq.; Ezek. day of rebellion, the following declaration holds 
xxxvi. 33; xxxvii. 21; Dan. ix. 2; Hosea xiv. good for ever: To-day have I begotten Thee— 

6; Joel iii. 1; Zephaniah ; Hag. ii. 6; Zeeh. t. e., set Thee in royal dominion, 
xil It should be noted, that in Zeehariah as As to the Rattle itself, the 8eer intimates that 
well as in Ezekiel two judgments upon the the same turn of affairs takes place here as in 
nations are distinguished: viz. a more Bpeoial the building of the tower of Babel and in the 
one, followed by the restoration of Israel, and a Crucifixion of Christ, and, it might also be said, 
general one, with whioh the end-time closes, in the great persecution of the Christians under 
Comp. Zech. xii. and xiv., and also Eiek. xxxvi. Diocletian. The point of an external combat 
with xxxviii. and xxxix. is not reached; the Antichristian army seems to 

The spiritual situation which superinduces be smitten with absolute confusion (ch. xvL 10). 
the symptoms of the last time consists in the For the Beast is taken, like an individual malefac- 
oomplete secularization of the Church—the car- tor; with him the False Prophet is seized, and 
nal security of Christians, the spiritual luke- both are cast into the lake of fire. That the 
warmness of congregations, an extinction of slaying of the* Antichristian army is expres- 
the old foci of Christendom, and a corresponding Bive of a spiritual annihilation, is evident from 
extension of the kingdom of God amongst hea- the fact that they are slain with the sword which 
then and Jews. proceeds from the mouth of Christ. 

The actual date at whioh the last time begins In respect to the chaining of Satan and to the 
corresponds with the fall of Babylon. The oon- Angel who accomplishes it, we refer to the Exbo. 
tummate Antiohristianity of the world has exe- Notes. We make the same reference in regard 
outed judgment upon the wavering Antiohris- to the Millennial Kingdom. The idea of the 
tianity in the Churoh; the former has, however, coming of this pervades the whole of Sacred 
drawn an apostate of the Church—the False Writ (see Ps. lxxii.; Isa. lxv., etc.). 

Prophet—into its service, and with his help it The First Resurrection, as the blossom of the 
obtains a social victory, in that rd tcarixov is resurrection time, as the result of the resurrec- 
taken away (2 Thess. ii. 61, or in that the two tion of Christ (l Cor. xv.), as the foretoken of 
Sons of Oil (Rev. xi.) are killed. the general resurrection, is also a time of great 

Antichristian pseudo-Christianity, expressing spiritual awakening and resurrection; to this 
itself not only in hierarchical, but also in sects- period, doubtless, belongs the prospect of a 
rian announcements of Mere is Christ and There more general restoration of Israel, for it oo- 
is Christ , has turned into pseudo-Christian Anti- curs between the penultimate judgment upon 
Christianity; practical atheism, or the negation the heathen ([nations] (the oiuovpkvr)) and the last 
of all faith, has begotten a lying positivism judgment (upon Gog and Magog), 
which prosecutes human deification even to the With the first resurrection, the first new hea- 
production of the deified man, the culmination venly order of things is connected: the rule of 
point of the Antichristian tendency. For human Christ, in the midst of His people, over the world 
deification is at this juncture no longer a “ wor- —a spiritual and social governing and judging 
ship of genius,” but the deification of the masses as a foretoken of the last judgment. 

—nay, more, of the Beast, of the brutal power The abyss of the curse shit, the Heaven of bless- 
aad carnal self-seeking of the masses, and this ing wide open: these are the characteristics of 
fundamentally depraved generalization must ne- the great crisis which makes the auTrjgia visibly 
oessarily, thsough the worship of agitators , turn manifest throughout an entire soon, 
into the worship of the agitator xar* k^oxfiv. Special. —The appearing of Christ in its two 

The actual mark of the last short, but grievous aspects: 1. The war (ch. xix. 17-21); 2. The vio- 
time, is a social terrorism whioh develops in tory (ch. xx. 1-6).—[Vers. 17,18.] The Angel in 
oompany with the principles of Antiohristianity. the sun, and the meaning of his outcry.—[Ver. 19.] 
The perverted congregation of the Beast seeks The Antichristian revolt against the Lord and 
to give itself a dogmatical and symbolical shape His army.—The spiritual combat in its form and 
by its sign of recognition, the mark of the Beast: results.—[Chap. xx. 1-3.] The Angel who ohains 
the faithful fall under the subtile sooial excom- Satan (see Exkgst. Notes). —Satan shall re- 
munication of the last time. The characteris- ceive his full dues when he shall be let loose 
tics of this grievous time are: a great testing, again at the end of the thousand years, la 
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other words, evil must lire itself out, or com¬ 
pletely accomplish its self-annihilation.—[Vers. 
4-6.] Import of the first resurrection.—-Traits 
from the picture of the Millennial Kingdom. 

Stares (Chap. zix. 18): Those who appre¬ 
hend this mystically, interpret thus: That ye 
may spoil the goods, etc. —Ver. 20. Those who 
apprehend this mystically, explain thus: The 
others, who were seduced [by the False Pro¬ 
phet], were more gently dealt with; they were 
either conquered and overcome by the sword of. 
Christ’s mouth, His word, and willingly subjected 
their life and possessions to Christ, or they lay 
prostrate, proscribed and despised, as dead bo¬ 
dies. Those who, like birds of prey, have impo¬ 
verished and devoured others, shall themselves 
be devoured (2 Sam. xii. 9-11).—Chap. xx. 8. 
Marginal note by Luthe&: The thousand years 
must have begun at the time when this Book was 
written. Starks, on the other band: The 
thousand years are not past, but to come.—Satan 
has his certain time to be bound and to be loosed. 
—Ver. 4. Those who regard the thousand years 
as having already expired, apprehend the rdhnr- 
rection spoken of here as a spiritual resurrection. 
(Starke adduces another explanation, accord¬ 
ing to which the resurrection is a physical one, 
but the life of the risen is in Heaven [2 Tim. ii. 
11,12]. The difficulty here originates, probably, 
in a fear of the ill-understood Seventeenth Arti¬ 
cle of the Augsburg Confession. The Seven¬ 
teenth Article, however, negatives the assump¬ 
tion of a millennium (a) before the Parousia of 
Christ and the resurrection of the dead; ( b ) as 
a secular kingdom of the righteous, based on 
the oppression and subjection of the wicked.) 

Riemann, Die Lehre der Heiligen Schrift vom 
tausendjdhrigen Reiche oder vom zukunftigen Reiche 
Israel (in opposition to J. Diedrich, Schdnebeck, 
1868). It is only by caprice that the Millennial 
Kingdom can here be styled the future kingdom 
of Israel.— Florks, Die Lehre vom tauserujjdhrigen 
Reiche ^Marburg, 1859). “Our view (of the 
Millennium) has its point of departure in a dif¬ 
ference with the Augsburg Confession.” (On 
this misunderstanding, see the remark in the 
preceding paragraph.) Stbffann, in his work 
entitled: Das Ends der Zeiten, Vortrage uber die 
Offenb. des hriL Joh. (Berlin, 1870), also contro¬ 
verts this misunderstanding and Hengstenberg's 
interpretation: “Ebrard is right in Baying 
that, in drawing up this Article, the Reformers 
rejected their own view of the Millennial Kingdom 
and thereby opened the way for a future correct 
view, etc. The rdles are changed, therefore; not 
those who reject the Millennial Kingdom on the 
basis of this Article, but we, who teach it in ac¬ 
cordance with the permission given us in this 
Article, stand on the platform of the Augsburg 
Confession” (p. 386). Muknchmeyer, on the 
other hand, intimates with sufficient plainness, 
in his Btbelsfunden uber die Offb . Joh. (Hanover, 
1870, p. 186), that orthodoxistio exegetical tra¬ 
dition and the ill-understood Seventeenth Article 
have induced him to place the Millennial King¬ 
dom in the past He, however, does not reckon 
the thousand years from the time of John to* 
Gregory VII , with Luther, nor, with others, 
f)rom the time of Constantine, but from the con¬ 
version of Germany—“ according to which inter¬ 


pretation the thousand years are now approach¬ 
ing their end, if we have not already entered 
upon the little time ” (in which view he resembles 
Hengstenberg). 

Hbbart, Fur den Chiliasmus (Nuremberg, 
1859), points to the profitableness of the doctrine 
of the Millennial Kiugdom (p. 24 ).—Die cksliaxt- 
ische Doktrin und ihr Ver halt niss 2 ur ehristlicken 
Olaubenslehre , by Dr. Johann Nepomcr Schsci- 
dib (see p. 78 ).—Das lausendjahrige Reich (in op¬ 
position to Hengstenberg), Gutersloh. 1800, p. 
98. In Ezek. xxxvii. 1-14 the house of Israel is 
spoken of in precisely the same manner (as in 
chap, xxxvi.), and there is nothing in the chap¬ 
ter which could indicate that in this section the 
house of Israel is not to be apprehended mm the 
natural Israel, but that the. prophecy relates to 
the Church. (See the further remarks on the 
subject, p. 99. Emphasis is judiciously laid upon 
the fact that the part which treats of Gog mad 
Magog follows this promise.) 

Christian!, Bemerkungen tur Auslegxmg der 
Apokalypse (Riga, Bacmeister, p. 28). ‘*£mpi- 

rioal ecclesiasticity must be highly overrated by 
those who ascribe to such a Church-historical 
event as the constituting of Christianity the 
Btate-religion of the Roman world-kingdom, so 
high an import in the history of salvation [as to 
date the Millennial Kingdom therefrom], not¬ 
withstanding that the benefits of this event were 
accompanied by many evils attendant upon the 
externalixation of the Cbnrch” (in opposition 
to Keil). 

Rixcc, Die SchriftmSssigkeit der Lehre vom tam- 
sendjahrigen Reich (in opposition to Hengsteo- 
berg, Elberfeld, 1866, p. 35). This expositor 
places the transformation of the faithful in this 
time. He also assigns the fulfillment of the fol¬ 
lowing prophecies to the same period: Mieah iv. 
1-4 ; Isa. xi.; lxv. 17*25; Acts iii. 19-21; Bom. 
xi.; Amos ix. 9-15. Rinck likewise places the 
people of Israel at the head of the nations in the 
Millennial Kingdom, and makes them the leading 
missionary people of the earth. The Judaiaing 
anticipations of Baumgarten, et at ., do not, how. 
ever, appear with any greater distinctness than 
attaches to them in the view jnst Btated. It is 
in any case as one-sided to drop the symbolie 
element in favor of the historic, as to surrender 
the historic in favor of the symbolic element. 
Can the following words be understood of the 
Jewish people in the historical sense: “ When 
the multitude of the sea is converted unto Amt f * 
Israel has already, in the person of the historic 
Christ, taken the leading place amongst the na¬ 
tions, and in the persons of the Apostles it has 
become the principal missionary people on earth 
—this might suffice. Aocording to Rom. xL, all 
Israel is to be saved, after the fnllness [foil num¬ 
ber] of the Gentiles has come in. In the end, 
only dynamical distinctions can be of weight, and 
when Christ comes to earth with all the elect 
Gentile Christians of all ages, an external pre¬ 
ponderance of the newly converted Jewish peo¬ 
ple is oat of the question. The prospect of the 
more general conversion of Israel is, doubtless, 
rightly assigned to the Millennial Kingdom. A 
Christ in glory will remove the last hindrance 
of faith for all who have failed to Accommodate 
themselves to the offense of the cross, not out of 
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malice, but through weakness and an obedienoe 
to Jewish traditions. For the Israelitish view, 
moreover, the expectation of a time of the glori¬ 
fication of the Theocracy on earth lay at thq door, 
although this did not involve an approximation 
to the Christian modification of this doctrine. Tet 
even Isaiah, viewing the power of evil in the 
light of the Spirit, perceived that a chasm would 
intervene between the time of the Messiah’s hu¬ 
miliation and sufferings and the time of His glo¬ 
rification. Again, Ezekiel, in distinguishing be¬ 
tween the corruption of the central civilized 
world and that of the remote barbarian world, 
arrived at the foreview that the victory over an- 
ti-Messianism and Israel’s restoration should be 
followed by a late conflict with Gog and Magog. 

Volcc, Der Qhiliasmus , seiner nmmim Bekamp - 
fung (Keil, Kommmtar fiber Etechiel) gegenuber 
(Dorpat, 1869). “It may now be seen what im¬ 
portance should be attached to the position of 
Lilnemann, who affirms (commenting on 1 Them 
iv. 14) that the idea of an intervening space be¬ 
tween the resurrection of believers and that of 
other men (Rev. xx.) is entirely foreign to the 
mind of the Apostle Paul. Precisely the con¬ 
trary is true. That idea is perfectly familiar to 
him—a fact which is admitted by Meyer, who 
remarks on 1 Cor. xv. 24, that Paul, following the 
example of Christ Himself, has bound up the 
doctrine of a two-fold resurrection with the 
Christian faith. Meyer here alludes to the 
hvdaraaiQ ruv dutaluv, mentioned by the Lord in 
Luke xiv. 14.” 

Lavatir, Ammehtm in die Ewigkeit. Our 
Lord replies to the question of the Sadducees 
(Luke xx.) in the following terms: “Those who 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world 
and the resurrection of [E. V.: from] the dead, 
can die no more,” etc. From this it is evident 
that our Lord, in this passage, speaks of the re¬ 
surrection of the righteous as a felicity which 
pertains exclusively to them. 

[From M. Henry: Chap. xx. 1. Christ never 
wants proper powers and instruments to break 
the power of Satan, for He has the powers of 
heaven, and the keys of hell.] 

Section Eighteenth. 

Third or General End-Judgment. Judgment upon 

Satan and all hie Associates. The Second Death, 

a. The Heavenly Prognosis, ( Ch, xx . 6-8.) 

General ,—As we must distinguish between the 
elect, who have part in the first resurrection, and 
the general throng of the blessed, we have also 
to distinguish between the blossom of the earth 
and of the nations, constituting the Millennial 
Kingdom, the eschatological oiKovphn/, and the 
terrestrial orb in general and its masses of peo¬ 
ples. It is a prophecy corresponding with the 
most profound anthropology that the rudest con¬ 
stituents of humanity shall at last, at the insti¬ 
gation of Satan, instinctively band themselves 
together for an assault upon the City of God. 
The lineaments of this anticipation are distinctly 
expressed in the passages quoted from Ezekiel, 
From an ethical point of view, it is the funda¬ 
mental idea of this anticipation that evil shall, 
after the annihilation of all its idealistio illu¬ 
sions, make one last attack upon the Kingdom 


of God, with the convulsive movement of pure 
brutality, savageness, hostility to, and rebellion 
against, the holy. From an ethnographical point 
of view, the remoter heathen Orient appears, in 
antithesis to the nearer theocratic Orient, as the 
natural lodgment of the elements for such a 
final struggle. Already the East has frequently 
threatened the civilized world of anterior Asia 
and Europe with its terrors, by its great mili¬ 
tary inoursions. There fanatioism slumbers in 
millions,—in the diverse forms of Grmoo-Catho- 
lieism, Mohammedanism, and Paganism, the lat¬ 
ter of which is further sub-divided into the 
opposite ground-forms of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. Imagine a gigantic Oriental coali¬ 
tion, equipped with the most modern military 
| instruments of the European world, its leaders 
inspired with the magic song of the three Apoca¬ 
lyptic frogs. In such a case, the ethically mon¬ 
strous assault against the Church of God must 
have the aspect of a Titanic oosmical power;—the 
Divine cosmos, however, must also, infallibly, 
take upon itself an annihilating counter-agency. 

Special, —[Ver. 6.J Glory of the first resur¬ 
rection. The summit of life is the first resur¬ 
rection ; the summit of death is the second death. 
—The true priestly domination in the Millennial 
Kingdom: 1. A domination of all the elect; 2. 

A domination with Christ.—[Ver. 7.] Sublimity 
of God’s power in the final loosing of Satan.— 
Last form of evil on earth.—Ver. 8. 1. The ab¬ 
solute majority in conflict against Christ; 2. 
Rude violence [might! in conflict against the 
consummate right of His Church; 8. The bru¬ 
talized power of earth in an assault upon the 
spirit-kingdom of God from Heaven. Consum¬ 
mate irrationality in its hatred of the consum¬ 
mate Kingdom of light, love and life.—The ser¬ 
pent nature of evil in its last struggle.—The last 
struggle itself, the foretoken of its destruction. 

Starke (ver. 8): Satan is the greatest rover; 
he goes to and fro, in order to seduce men and 
to do harm. (Job i. 7. In other words: Demo- 
nio evil ever and anon issues forth from its dark 
nothingness, without rule or system, but yet 
sympathetically, or rather in sympathetic anti¬ 
pathies, and consistently. Oneness in the King¬ 
dom of God is based upon harmony in the Spirit; 
oneness in the kingdom of darkness is based upon 
a conspiracy for Antichristian purposes.! 

Grabber (p. 867). (Ver. 9.] And fire came 
down from Heaven. This figurative expression 
indicates that their ruin is brought about by a 
speoial event, sent by God, the saints themselves 
having no hand in the matter. This is described 
with more particularity, Ezek. xxxviii. 21-28. 

[From M. Henry: Ver. 6. None can be blessed 
but they that are holy ; and all that are holy shall 
be blessed, —From Bonar: Ver. 6. The First Re¬ 
surrection. 1. When is it to be? When the Lord 
comes the second time. (See 1 Cor. xv. 28; 1 
These, iv. 16 ; 2 These, ii. 1). 2. Whom it is to 
consist of. This passage speaks only of the mar¬ 
tyrs and the non-worshippers of the Beast; but 
other passages show that all His saints are to be 
partakers of this reward. Oneness with Christ 
now secures for us the glory of that day. 8. 
What it does for those who share it. It brings them 
(1) Blessedness. God only knows how much that 
word implies, as spoken by Him who oannot lie. 
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who exaggerates nothing, and whose simplest 
words are His greatest. (2) Holiness. They 
are eonsecrated to Qod and purified, both out¬ 
wardly and inwardly. (3) Preservation from the 
second death . Their connection with death, in 
every sense, is done forever. (4) The possession 
of a heavenly priesthood . They are made priests 
unto God and Christ—both to the Father and the 
Son. Priest ly nearness and access; priestly power 
and honor and service; priestly glory and dignity; 
—this is their recompense. (5) Thspossession of 
the kingdom .—Sinner, what is resnrreodon to bring 
to you?] 

Section Nineteenth. 

Third or General End-Judgment, b. Earth-pic¬ 
ture of the Last Judgment . ( Ch. xz . 9, 10.) 
General and Special. —Brief history of the great¬ 
est war. 1. The war: (a) they went up; 16) 
they surrounded the camp of the saints and the be¬ 
loved city. 2. The defeat: (a) fire from Heaven 
devoured them; (6) Satan is cast into the lake of fire. 
—Great Heaven as an ally of this little earth.— 
The Kingdom of the Lord must always be victo¬ 
rious.—The greater the danger wbioh menaces 
the people of God, the more wondrous their pre¬ 
servation.—The last victory, in its magnitude: 
Most wonderful (apparently without a weapon 
of defense), most mysterious (from Heaven), 
most glorious (destruction of Satan forever). 

Starke: Those who regard this vision as, in 
part, fulfilled, apprehend it as relating to Turks, 
Tartars, Scythians and Mohammedans, etc. 
Those who take it, in oompany with the thousand 
years, as still future, etc. (Confused mingling 
of the most diverse periods!)—D impbl: O 
wretched hellish trinity 1 The Beast, the False 
Prophet and Satan, are tormented in the fiery 
lake to all eternity. 

H. Bohmer (p. 293) : The fact here presented, 
to wit, that Satan, after having been bound, 
shall at last be loosed again for a short time, 
seems to us to constitute a deep and weighty 
truth; not because sin can be traced only to a 
seduction through Satan, but because we must 
naturally suppose that God will, at some future 
day, permit all who set Him at defiance to unite 
themselves for the last possible battle against 
Him and thus prosecute their abuse of liberty to 
the climax of self-inflicted judgment. We hold 
this final emergence of Satan to be necessary, 
because without it there would be no real finale 
to thatoonflict which was begun in apostasy from 
God, and, consequently, no full victory. 

[From M. Henry : God will, in an extraordi¬ 
nary and more immediate manner, fight this last 
and decisive battle of His people, that the victory 
may be oomplete, and the glory redound to Him¬ 
self.—From Vauohar : Upon this gathering, 
this confederation of infidelity, of ungodliness, 
and of atheism, will burst the light of Christ’s 
ooming, and the devouring fire of God.] 

Section Twentieth. 

The New Heaven and the New Earth. The King¬ 
dom of glory, a. Heavenly World-picture of the 
Consummation. ( Ch. zx. 11— zxi. 8.) 

General — We here refer to our detailed treat¬ 
ment of the subject in the Exeunt. Notes 
(p. 868 sqq.). 


Special .—The end of the old world, the natal 
hour of the new world. This truth is (1) pre¬ 
figured by life in nature (out of death, life) ; (2) 
grounded in the antithesis between the old and 
the new life of the Christian (the dying of the 
old man, the rising of the new man); (3) medi¬ 
ated, in its realization, by the verbal prophecies 
of 8cripture and the real prophecies of the de¬ 
velopment of the Kingdom of God (every apparent 
down-going, the condition of a glorious resur¬ 
rection).—The end of the world, a presentiment 
of all ereature-life.—The new world, an object 
of the aspiration of all the pious.—[Vers. 11 - 15-3 
Individual features of the end of the world: The 
Judge; the down-going [of the old world] ; the 
resurrection; the judgment; the Book of Xife ; 
the lake of fire.—[Ch. xx. 1 sqq.] The new 
world: A consummate reality; a new Heaven 
and a new earth; the new Jerusalem ; the new 
habitation of God (ver. 8); the new existence 
(ver. 4); the new creation (ver. 6).—The Word 
of God, the foundation of the first world (John L 
1 [-8]);—in the explication (and world-histo¬ 
ric operation) of His words, the foundation of 
the second world.—Certainty of the new world, 
(1) in respect of its Founder (ver. 6); (2) in re¬ 
spect of the heritage which it shall afford to the 
conquerors [ver. 7]; (3) in respect of the oer- 
tainty of its antithesis [the lake of fire, ver. 8]. 
—The second death t Infinitely mysterious in its 
nature. On the other hand, exceedingly clear 
as the final oonsequenoe, and hence the final pu¬ 
nishment , of consistent sin. The second death, the 
last consistent result of the first beginnings of 
evil.—The contradiction immanent in the figure 
of the lake of fire, in perfect accordance 
with the essence of godlessness: 1 . Extreme 
agitation and motion; 2. In perfect aimless¬ 
ness; 8. Hence ethical self-consumption on 
the basis of physical indissolubleneaa.—Sig¬ 
nificant character-portrait of the lost under 
the superscription of the fearful. True he- 
roie courage in the light of eternity; and ita 
aim. 


Starke: There are two lines of opinion as to 
the vision set forth in ohs. xxi. and xxii. Some 
consider that whilst it presents, chiefly, the con¬ 
dition of the Church on earth during the thou¬ 
sand years, a picture of the glorious state of the 
Church in Heaven is commingled with the former 
view; others hold that the eontents of these two 
ohapters refer particularly to the glorious state 
of the Cburoh Triumphant in Heaven.— Qubsvbx. : 
(Comp. ch. xxi. 4 and John xvi. 20.) 0 precious 
tears of penitence and grief shed by the righteous 
and accounted worthy to be wiped away by the 
hand of God Himself. (Ver. 6.) God will yet 
manifest Himself to His Church as Alpha and 
Omega , and prove that the promise which He 
gave in the beginning, He will emphatically fulfill 
in the end .— Quesnrl Tver. 8] : There is a fear- 
fulness which can condemn us equally with any 
misdoings. 


Claus Haems, Die Offenb. Joh. gepredigt (Kiel, 
1844; p. 183): The New Jerusalem. I. It has 
its name and form from that Jerusalem in Israel. 
II. But the glory of the new is far greater than 
the glory of the old. III. Greater, even, than 
anything the Prophets have predicted in regard 
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to it. IV. Yes, the new Jerusalem surpasses 
even Heaven and eternal blessedness. V. Chris¬ 
tians, have we this glorious city before our eyes ? 
VI. And in our hearts? 

' Haken, Kosmische Bilder, Riga, 1862 (p. 190): 
The new Heaven and the new Earth. Ps. oil. 
25, 26; Heb. i. 10. In both passages the terms 
pass away [ perish] and change are promiscuously 
employed; the Heavens pas# away only so far as 
they are changed. 

[From M. Henry: Vers. 11-15. Observe, 1. 
The throne and tribunal of judgment, great and 
white, very glorious, and perfectly just and 
righteous. 2. The Judge. 8. The persons to 
be judged. 4. The rule of judgment settled; 
the books were opened. The book of God’s omni¬ 
science, and the book of the sinner’s conscience; 
and another book shall be opened—the book of the 
scriptures, the statute-book of heaven, the rule 
of life. This book determines matters of right; 
the other books give evidence of matters of fact. 

5. The cause to be tried; the works of men, what 
they have done, and whether it be good or evil. 

6. The issue of the trial and judgment; and 
that will be according to the evidenoe of fact, 
and rule of judgment.—Ch. xxi. 8. The presence 
of God with His people in heaven will not be 
interrupted as it is on earth, but He will dwell 
with them continually—The covenant interest 
and relation that there are now between God 
and His people will be filled up and perfected in 
heaven. They shall be His people; their souls 
shall be assimilated to Him, filled with all the 
love, honor and delight in God, that their rela¬ 
tion requires; this shall be their perfect holi¬ 
ness, and He will be their Ood; His immediate 
presence with them. His love fully manifested 
to them, and His glory put upon them,* will be 
their perfect happiness.—Ver. 4. Note, 1. All 
the effects of former trouble shall be done away. 
God Himself, as their tender Father, with His 
kind hand, shall wipe away the tears of His chil¬ 
dren; and they would not have been without 
those tears when Ood shall come and wipe them 
away. 2. All the causes of future sorrow shall 
be forever removed; There shall be neither death 
nor pain; and therefore no sorrow nor crying; 
these are things incident to that state in which 
they were before, but now all former things are 
passed away. —Vers. 5, 6. We may and ought to 
take God’8 promise as present payment; if He 
has said. He makes all things new , it is done. — 
Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End. 
As it was His glory, that He gave the rise and 
beginning to the world, and to His Churoh, it 
will be His glory to finish the work begun, and 
not to leave it imperfect.—The desires of His 
people toward this blessed state [vers. 1-4] are 
another evidence of the truth and certainty of 
it; they thirst after a state of sinless perfection, 
and the uninterrupted enjoyment of God; and 
God has wrought in them these longing desires 
which cannot be satisfied with anything else, 
and therefore would be the torment of the soul 
if they were disappointed; but it would be 
inconsistent with God’s goodness and His love 
to His people to create in them holy and hea¬ 
venly desires, and then deny them their proper 
satisfaction; and therefore they maybe assured 
when they have overcome their present difficul¬ 


ties, He will gioe them of the fountain of the water 
of life freely. —Vers. 6-8. The greatness of this 
future felicity is deolared and illustrated, 1. By 
the freeness of it 2. The fullness of it; inherit 
all things. 8. By the tenure and title by which 
God’s people enjoy this blessedness; by.right 
of inheritance, as the eons of Ood . 4. By the 
vastly different state of the wicked.—Ver. 8. 
Observe, 1. The sins of those who perish. The 
fearful lead the van iu this black list; they 
durst not encounter the difficulties of religion, 
and their slavish fear proceeded from their 
unbelief. They, however, were yet so desperate 
as to run into all manner of abominable wick¬ 
edness. 2. Their punishment. This misery 
will be their proper part and portion, and what 
they have prepared themselves for by their sins. 
—From Thi Comprehensive Commentary. Ch. 
xxi. 8. There is then a fearfulness which alone 
is sufficient to cause our condemnation, as well 
as>the other crimes here mentioned. It is not 
only that fear which causes us to deny and 
abandon the faith; but that also which causes 
us to be wanting to important and essential 
duties, through fear of hurting our fortunes, our 
ease, and even our temporal and spiritual inter¬ 
ests, and of creating ourselves enemies. True 
courage is, to fear nothing but God and displea¬ 
sing Him. Real cowardice is, not to have cour¬ 
age to overcome self, nor renounce the creature, 
through the hope of enjoying the Creator. (Qces- 
nel.) —From Vaughan : Ch. xxi. 8. To have 
God with us is to be perfectly safe: to have 
Ood for our Ood is to be perfectly happy.—Ver. 
8. The fearful. 0 terrible end I O fatal com¬ 
promise carried on too long and too far with 
sinners and with sin! 0 spirit of oversensitive¬ 

ness, of dislike to trouble, of dread of isolation,' 
of inability to judge decisively and to act cour¬ 
ageously, whioh has brought you, by slow stages, 
by easy descents, to a level so vile, and a com¬ 
panionship so horrible!—From Bonar: Ch. xt. 
12. Books are opened—books probably con¬ 
taining Oo<Ts history of the sinner’s life, His 
record of the Binner’s deeds. . . . The Divine 
version of human history . . . how unl^e all 
earthly annals 1 Most of the leading facts the 
same, yet how differently told . . . and inter¬ 
preted. . . . Alongside of these is another book, 
called the book of life—the register of those 
whose portion is life eternal.—Ver. 18. Judged 
every man according to his works. God keeps His 
diary of every soul’s doings and sayings and 
thinkings.—Ver. 14. Of the old prediction in 
Hosea (ch. xiii. 14); 44 O death, I will be thy 
plagues; 0 grave, I will be thy destruction,” 
John here records the awful (and glorious) ful¬ 
fillment.] 

Section Twenty-First. 

Heavenly-Earthly Picture (Earth-Picture) of the 

New World. The Kingdom of Olory. (Chap. 

xxi. 9— xxii 6.) 

General .—The Kingdom of glory is the King¬ 
dom of consummation; of the consummate de¬ 
velopment of all the human capabilities of man¬ 
kind, as born again through Christianity, 
together with the consummate development of 
the renewed cosmos of mankind; the Palin- 
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genesia of the human world, founded on the 
holy Birth and Resurrection of Christ—His 
Primogeniture from the dead—and mediated by 
the regeneration and resurrection of the faithful. 
—Relation of the human cosmos to the universe 
in general.—This relation is modified by the 
absolute priority of Christ, resting upon His 
Divine-human nature, the ideal perfection of 
His life, the holiness of His oross, the glory of 
His victory. The consummation itself, however, 
as eternal, is based upon the super-creaturely, 
God related, »onio nature of humanity; upon 
the eternal foundation, the eternal aim, and the 
eternal value of the life and work of Christ; and 
upon the covenant-faithfulness of God and the 
soreness of His promises. 

The promises of God, as real prophecies , in 
nature and in the development of life, as well as 
in those verbal prophecies of the Kingdom of God 
which hover above this life, have all aimed at 
that glorious consummation, at the eternaliza- 
tion of the Christian life and its sphere, the 
eternal City of God. Hence, the domain of the 
consummation is at the same time the domain 
of all fulfillments; it is both of these as the 
Kingdom of glory, the blessed realm of spirits, 
filled with the life of the Eternal Spirit. 

The Kingdom of glory unfolds in three spheres, 
appearing (1) as the consummation and fulfill¬ 
ment of the Theocracy, or as the heavenly Jeru¬ 
salem, , the City of God (vers. 9-21); (2) as the 
consummation and fulfillment of all the truth 
and all the longing contained in the religious 
history of mankind, or as the holy Home-City of 
all believing Gentiles [nations] (vers. 22 27); 
(8) as the consummation and fulfillment of all 
the prophecies of nature, or as the Home-Coun¬ 
try of all souls, the universal, new Paradise (ch. 
xxii. 1-5). 

Special .—The perfected Kingdom of God, in 
respect of its different designations and imports; 
Historic form of the Kingdom of God (ch. xxi. 
9-21); the City of God; the heavenly Jerusa¬ 
lem ; the Bride.—Blessed prospect of the City 
of God Most glorious of all prospects. “Je¬ 
rusalem, du hoeh gebaute Stadt” etc . [“ Jerusalem, 
thou city fair and high "]. “ Ich hab' von feme , 

etc.” —Procession of the City of God: 1. From 
Heaven to earth; 2. From earth to Heaven; 8. 
Back again, from Heaven to earth.—[Ver. 10 ] 
The descending City of God, or perfected com¬ 
munication between Heaven (the starry world) 
and earth.—Description of the City of God (vers. 
11-21). Its source of light; its walls; its gates; 
its dimensions and fundamental forms; its fun¬ 
damental materials.—Spiritual, universal form 
of the Kingdom of God (vers. 22-27). Its spi¬ 
ritual Temple. Its spiritual Sun. Its spiritual 
Church. Its spiritual liberty. Its spiritual 
fullness. Its spiritual purity and oonsecrate- 
ness.—The new Paradise (ch. xxii. 1-6). The 
river of life: 1. Where does it appear? 2. Whence 
does it come? 8. Whither does it flow?—The 
river of life: 1. In respect of its name; 2. In 
respect of its beauty {like crystal); 8. In respect 
of its products.—The trees of life —the manifes¬ 
tation of highest life: 1. From the Fountain of 
life to the River of life; 2. From the River of 
life to the Trees of life: 8. From the Tree® of 
life to their fruits; 4. From the fruits to the 


health-producing leaves.—The perfected, pure, 
consecrated creature (ver. 8).—The laws of 
purity for creaturely life: a prophecy of the 
future glorifioation of the world.—Activity tod 
rest in the Paradise of God (vers. 8, 4).—Perfect 
union of culture and cultus in the Paradise of 
God.—The service (ver. 8).—The blessed re-t 
(the beholding of God [ver. 4]).—The region of 
eternal sunshine [ver. 5].—The new world 
shining in the radiance of the glory of the Lord. 
—The glorious liberty of the children of Ood 
(Rom. viii.), in its eternal duration and renewal. 

Stabkb : [Ch. xxi. 12.J God is a fiery wall 
and protection to His Church (Zech. ii. 5}._ 
Ver. 18. Entrance into the Church is free to 
all people, in all corners of the world, who 
will but come to the fellowship of the Church 
(1 Tim. ii. 4).—Ver. 14. The one true Founda¬ 
tion of the Church and of eternal blessedness is 
Christ alone (1 Cor. iii. 11). This Foundation 
is laid solely through the Apostles (Eph. it 20). 
(The reconcilement of the apparent contradic¬ 
tion is to be found in the fact that Christ has 
organically unfolded His fullness in the twelve 
Apostles.)—On ver. 28. comp. Is. lx. 19, 20 — 
On ver. 24, comp. Is. lx. 8; see ch. xlix. 23; ii. 
2 sq.; Ps. lxxii. 10, 11; also Is. Iii. 1; lx. 21; 
Ezek. xliv. 9.—Ch. xxii. 2. A contrast to an¬ 
cient Babylon is here presented. As the 
Euphrates flowed through the midst of Babylon, 
and as the river of Babylon dried up (ch. xvi. 
12), so, on the other hand, the spiritual Jerusa¬ 
lem has the river of the Holy Spirit, which 
brings water through the midst of the City and 
which shall never dry up.—Christ is the Tree 
of life, which has life in itself.—On ver. t, 
comp. Zech. xiv. 11. 

W. Hoffmans, Maranatha (Ruf sum Berm, 
Vol. VIII. Sermon on 2 Pet. iii 18, 14. P. 
180). We shall speak of the new world of the 
redeemed, as described in our text in the fol¬ 
lowing words: “ But we wait for a new Heaven 
and a new earth." For the first word of rev* 
lation from God's mouth runs: ‘‘In the begin¬ 
ning God created the Heaven and the earth,” 
and the last word of prophecy is that which we 
have just read. Thus, between the first cowu*$ 
into existence of Heaven and earth and the last 
everlasting being of Heaven and earth, all the 
Divine economy moves. 

[From M. Hknby : Ch. xxi. 10. They who would 
have clear views of heaven must get as near 
heaven as they can, into the mount of vision, 
the mount of meditation and faith, from whence, 
as from the top of Pisgah , they may behold the 
goodly land of the heavenly Canaan. —Ver. 11. 
Having the glory of God ; glorious in her relation 
to Christ, in His image now perfected in her, 
and in His favor shining upon her.—Ver. 12. 
Note, 1. The wall. Heaven is a safe state. 2. 
The gates . It is accessible to all those that are 
sanotified.—Ver. 22. There the saints are above 
the need of ordinances, which were the means 
of their preparation for heaven. Perfect and 
immediate communion with God will more than 
supply the place of gospel-institutions.—Ver. 
28. God in Christ will be an everlasting Foun¬ 
tain of knowledge and joy to the saints in hea¬ 
ven.—Ver. 27. The saints shall have (1) no im¬ 
pure thing remain in them, (2) no impure per- 
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sons admitted among them.—Oh. zzii. 1. All 
oar springs of grace, comfort and glory are in 
Qod; and all our streams from Him, through 
the mediation of the Lamb.—Ver. 3. And there 
shall be no more curse . Here is the great ezcel- 
lency of this paradise—the Devil has nothing to 
do there; he cannot draw the saints from serving 
God to be subject to himself, as he did our first 
parents, nor can he so much as disturb them in 
the service of God.—Vers. 4, 5. Note, 1. There 
the saints shall see the face of God; there enjoy 
the beatific vision. 2. God will own them, as 
having His seal and name on their foreheads. 
8. They shall reign with Him forever; their ser¬ 
vice snail be not only freedom, but honor and 
dominion. 4. They shall be full of wisdom and 
comfort, continually walking in the light of the 
Lord.—From Thb Comprehensive Commentary. 
Ch. zzi. 9-27. “Glorious things are” indeed 
here “spoken of the City of God” (Ps. lzzzvii. 
3); and the whole is well suited to raise our 
ezpectations and enlarge our conceptions of its 
security, peace, splendor, purity hnd felicity; 
bat, in proportion to oar spirituality, we shall 
be more and more led to contemplate heaven as 
filled with “the glory of God,” and enlightened 
by the presence of the Lord Jesus, “ the Sun of 
righteousness,” and the Redeemer of lost sinners, 
knowing that “in His presenoe is fullness of 
joy, and pleasures at His right hand for ever¬ 
more.” (Scott.) —As nothing unclean can enter 
thither, let us be stirred up, by these glimpses 
of heavenly things, in giving diligence to 
“cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of flesh 
and spirit, perfecting, holiness in the fear of 
Godthat we may be approved as “ Israelites 
indeed, in whom there is no guile,” and have a 
sure evidence that we are “written in the 
Lamb'8 book of life.” (Scott.) —Ch. zzii. 5. In 
that world of light and glory there will “be no 
night,” no affliction, or dejection, no intermis¬ 
sion of service and enjoyments; they will “need 
no candle;” no diversions or pleasures of man’s 
devising will there be. at all wanted; and even 
the outward comforts which God has provided, 
snited to our state in this world, will no longer 
be requisite. (Scott.) —From Vaughan: Ch. zzi. 
22. The Lord Qod and the Lamb are the Temple 
of it. The worship of heaven is offered directly, 
not only to God, but in God. It is as if God 
Himself were the shrine in which man will then 
adore Him. . . . The blessed will be so included 
in God that even when they worship, He will be 
their temple.—If we would hereafter worship in 
that temple which is God Himself, Christ Him¬ 
self, we must know Qod now by faith; we must 
have life now in Christ.—Ch. zzii. 8. If in hea¬ 
ven we would serve Qod , we must begin to be 
His servants here.—From Bonar: Chs. zz., zzi. 
What a termination to the long, long desert- 
journey of the Churoh of God, oalling forth 
from us the ezulting shout whioh broke from 
the lips of the Crusaders, when first from the 
neighboring height they caught sight of the 
holy city: “ Jerusalem! Jerusalem!”] 

Section Twenty-Second. 

The Epilogue. (Ch. xxii. 6-21.) 

General. —The Johannean character of the 
Epilogue of the Revelation has already been 


dwelt upon. A depth of meaning and a festal¬ 
ness of mood, conjoined with a somewhat indefi¬ 
nite ezpression, or a mysterious form, are pecu¬ 
liar to this section as well as to the Epilogue of 
the Gospel; and the fundamental thought which 
animates them both is an earnest longing for 
the Coming of the Lord. In regard.to the con¬ 
struction, oomp. the Exeo. Notes. 

Special. —The pureness of the Revelation (ver. 
6) corroborated by its Author. By its intimate 
connection with the whole of Holy Writ. By its 
fulfillment hitherto.—(Ver. 7.) Behold , I come 
quickly. 1. How this saying is misunderstood 
when it is interpreted in the sense of a secular 
computation of time. 2. How, for the stand¬ 
point of religious sentiment and Christian ex¬ 
pectations, it always retains its truth, and, 8, 
continually gains in weight.— Blessed is he that 
keepeth the words of the prophecy .—Vers. 8, 9. 
What is the significance of the distinction 
between the Angel of Christ and Christ Himself 
(see Exeg. Notes)? —[Ver. 10.] Seal not the 
words of the prophecy of this Book. Why not? 
The time is at hand. —Earnest and grand charac¬ 
ter of the course of the world to its end.— Seal 
not the Book; not even by false interpretations 
—especially, chiliastio darkenings and rational¬ 
istic volatili zings.— Seal not even the Apocalypse 
with hierarchio seals, much less then the whole 
of the Bible.—Ver. 11. Lofty import of these 
words: What thou doest (wilt do), do quickly ! 
(See Exeg. Notes.) —Christ’s word concerning 
His Coming (ver. 12). He announces Himself 
as the righteous Reoompenser. — His reward 
according to men’s works: 1. The reward not 
as the wages of hired service, but an honora¬ 
rium of love; 2. Not for works of hired servioe, 
but for those of the service of love.—Christ as 
the Alpha and Omega. Some say: Omega, bat 
not Alpha. Others: Alpha, but not Omega. 
Whoso, however, rightly says the one, says also 
the other.—Antithesis of blessedness and dam¬ 
nation (vers. 14, 16).— Without —its import (ver. 
15).— Who is without t Note the pure and purely 
moral character of these traits.—Christ’s testi¬ 
mony regarding His Coming: A testimony to 
the Churoh (ver. 16).—Christ in His human and 
Divine glory (l am the Boot , etc.). —How His 
human and Divine glory guarantees His Coming. 
—[Ver. 17.] The three-fold Come —of the Spirit, 
the Bride, the individual Christian.—He who 
would greet the Lord with a Cornel must first 
hearken to the Lord’s call: Cornel —Our Wel~ 
come to the Advent of Christ must be based upon 
His Welcome to the reception of salvation.—The 
dear sound of the Gospel may still be heard at 
the very close of the Revelation. Here, also, the 
declaration is: Take freely. —[Ver. 18.] The 
Apostle’s warning in regard to the Apocalypse: 
It is no subject for haughty cavil, but an enigma 
for humble meditation. — The mysteries and 
enigmas of Scripture concluded with a final 
enigma. — Whoso occupies a wrong position in 
regard to the future, occupies also a wrong 
position in regard to the present and the past.— 
[Ver. 20.] Briefest and most sublime dialogue 
between the Lord and His people. 1. He says: 
I come quickly. 2. We say: Amen, yea, come , 
Lord Jesus. —Who can, with a good oourage, say 
Amen to the announcement of His Coming?— 
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The earn of all human longing, all Christian 
hope, all Divine promise, in the cry: Come, 
Lord Jem$ ! —The Apocalypse, a Book of faith ; 
of love; of hope; of longing; of patience; of 
comfort; of investigation; of knowledge. Of 
sacred awe, of blessed vision.—Ver. 21. The 
benediction. Benedictions from the beginning 
to the end of the Soriptures: In respect (1) of 
their purport; (2) of their rioh development; 
(3) of their conditionedness; (4) of their glo¬ 
rious operation. 

Stabce (ver. 10): No man should be prohi¬ 
bited from reading the Holy Scriptures.—Ver. 
11. If the wicked wilfully refuse to follow, God 
at last suffers them to go their own way (Prov. 
i. 24sqq.).—Ver. 12. Comp. Is. xL 10.—Ver. 
17. Because many souls should yet be drawn to 
Christ—among other things, by the testimonies 
of this Book concerning the glorious Coming of 
Christ—John adds these words: let him that 
heareth , say, Come. —Ver. 19. 0 awful punish¬ 
ment of those who falsify God’s word I There 
Is nothing more precious [than the word of God] 
—henoe it needs no addition of worldly eloquence, 
there is nothing more pure—hence we must take 
nothing from it.—Ver. 20. Let us say Amen and 
Yea to the promises of our 8aviour, although as 
yet we see nothing (?) of their fulfillment. 

Calwsb Handbuch der Bibelerkldrung. [Ver. 
10.] Although muoh in the Revelation was not 
intended to be understood until the times, of 
fulfillment, yet this Book is not a shut (sealed) 
Book, but a Revelation [< Offenbarung ]. 

Lisko (Bibelwerk) : [Ver. 16.] He [Christ] is 
also the bright morning-star, Who caused the 
day, the whole period of Divine life in mankind, 
to arise, and issue forth from Himself, and Who 
now beams upon us from the other world (as the 
morning-star of the Day of Eternity). 

Gbblach (Bibelwerk) : Ver. 17. To inflame the 
longing of the faithful for the return of their Sa¬ 
viour, is one of the principal designs of this 
Book. 

[From M. Hbivrt: Ver. 20. Christ trill come 
quickly; let this word be always sounding in 
our ear, and let us give all diligence, that we 
may be found of Him in peace, without spot , and 
blameless.—Surely I come quickly. — Amen. Even 
to, come, Lord Jesus. What oomes from heaven 
in a promise, should be sent back to heaven in 
a prayer.—Ver. 21. Nothing should be more 
desired by us than that the grace of Christ 
should be with us in this world, to prepare us 
for the glory of Christ in the other world.— 
From Thb Comprehihsivi Commbntabt: Ver. 
16. The bright and morning star . Christ’s rising, 
in nis inoarnation, introduced the gospel-day; 
His rising in power introduceth the millennial 
day; His rising in the saving influences of His 
Spirit introduceth the spiritual day of grace and 
comfort; and His appearance to judge the world 
will introduce the eternal day of light, purity 
and joy. (Bnoww.)—“ The Spirit,** by the sacred 
Word, and by His convictions and Influence in 
the sinner’s conscience, says “ Come ** to Christ 
for salvation; “ the Bride,*’ or the whole Church 


militant and triumphant, says “Come,” and 
share our felicity. It therefore behooves every 
man who hears the invitation to call on others 
to “come.” (Scott.) —From Babxbs: Ver. 11. 
There is nothing more awful than the idea that 
a polluted soul will be always polluted; that a 
heart corrupt will be always corrupt; that the 
defiled will be put forever beyond the possibility 
of being cleansed from sin.—Ver. 16. The bright 
and morning star. (Let that star) remind us that 
the 8aviour should be the first object that should 
draw the eye and the heart on the return of each 
day.—Ver. 17. And let him that is athirst, come. 
Whoever desires salvation, as the weary pilgrim 
desires a cooling fountain to allay his thirst, let 
him come as freely to the gospel as that thirsty 
man would stoop down at the fountain and drink. 
—From Vauorah: Ver. 7. A special blessing 
is pronounced by our Lord Jesus Christ upon 
those who prise, and keep as a precious and 
sacred deposit, this particular portion of His 
revealed truth.—Ver. 11. There will come a 
time to each one of us, when, whatever we are, 
that we shall be; when the seal of permanenoe 
will be set upon the spiritual condition; when 
the uqjust man shall be unjust forever, and the 
righteous man shall be forever righteous.—Ver. 
12. To give back to each one as his work is. That 
is the judgment. It is the reaping of the thing 
sown. It is the receiving back the things them¬ 
selves that were once done in the body (2 Cor. v. 
10); receiving back the very acts and deeds 
themselves, only developed, full-grown, fall- 
blown, ripened unto harvest.—From Bokab: 
Ver. 14. Blessed are they that keep His command- 
ments. It is to a life of Buch keeping that we 
are called. By such a life, we partake of bless¬ 
edness a8 well as glorify God — Enter in through 
the gates into the city. (Enter) not over the wall; 
not by stealth; but as conquerors in triumphal 
prooession, their Lord, as King of glory, at their 
head.—Ver. 17. Note here, 1. The cry for 
Christ’s advent. 2. The invitation to the sin¬ 
ner. Observe (1) The inviter; Christ Himself. 
He invited onoe on earth; He now invites from 
heaven with the same urgency and love. (2) 
The persons invited; a. The thirsty. They wno 
would fain be happy, but know not bow; who 
are seeking rest, but finding none; who are 
hewing out broken cisterns; betaking them¬ 
selves to dried-up wells, b. Whosoever wUL A 
wide description. It shuts out none. (3) The 
blessings invited to; The water of life. “ Water,** 
that which will thoroughly refresh you and 
quench your thirst; “ water of life,” living and 
life-giving. . . . This water is the Holy Ghost 
Himself, Who comes to us as the bringer of God’s 
free love, with all the joy which that love intro¬ 
duces into the soul (4) The price. Freely. 
Free to each one as he is; though the chief of 
sinners, the emptiest, wickedest, thirstiest of 
the sons of men.—Vers. 18, 19. Note here, 1. 
The perfection of God’s word. 2. The honor* 
God puts on it. 8. Our responsibilities in regard 
to it. 4. The sin and danger of tampering 
with it] 
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’E irlyapo$, Matt. 126, Note. 

’EiriyiyvAoKU), Matt. 218. 

'Eni66pmo$y Matt. 126. 

’ EnuiKEia , 2 Cor. 168. 

’E TTiZryrttj, Matt. 184. 

’Effi6ydooc f Matt. 122. 

’EttZotttoc, Matt. 122. 

’ETr/opKof, Matt. 122. 

*E iriovpoc, Matt. 122. 

’Emobotoc, Matt. 121 sq., 126, Luke 179. 
’EirZotfpof, Matt. 610. 

'EntoKevdfa, Acts 888, 884, 887. 

'Emononiiy Acts 18, Tim. 86. 

’Ett/cicotcoc, Aots 222, 874, Eph. 160, Note, Phil. 

12, These. 96. 

’EirioraOpia, Matt. 118. 

* Enlarapai , Acts 846. 

’E7r«7r#hn£, Matt. 182, John 5. 

’E7nr#(Jff40f, Matt. 126, Note. 

’E TrirpoTTos, Matt. 601, 608. 

'ETipavfa, Acts 89. 

* Emxopnyla , Eph. 166. 
r E7ro7rroc, Matt. 122. 

’Eirovpdvtoe, Eph. 61. 

’ETnowra, Matt. 126. 

'Epyov, Matt. 164, John 186, Thess. 16. 

*E pebv&o, John 195. 

*E ptfota, Rom. 98, Gal. 188, Note 
u Epxouat , Matt. 202 sq., 812. 

’Ep^fy, Matt 112 sq. 

*Epwrrfw, Thess. 61. 
r E(TOTrpov, 1 Cor. 272. 

’EroZpof, Matt. 207, 862. 

EwoyyeA/^w, Matt. 94, 96, 1 Cor. 80. 


EvayyiXiov, Matt. 94, 96, Rom. 59. 
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E vdia. Matt. 286. 

Evtionia, Luke 39, Rom. 841, Eph. 84. 
EWiuc, Mark 2, 17, 28. 

E v?u)yio, Eph. 27. 

EtRom. 86, 144, Eph. 27. 
EvfoytOy Eph. 27. 

E IvovCt Matt. 114. 

E vvovx'tfa. Matt. 389. 

Evvovxoc, Aots 166. 

Etwhto, Rom. 69. 

Evzeptararoc, Heb. 198. 

EimpdrTu, Acta 289. 

EvpaKvAuvy Acts 467. 

Evaefeia, Acta 66. 

Evo^puv, Acta 818. 

E vxaptortu, Rom. 84. 

*Evxapio7ia> Matt. 470. 

*E vxapiGToCt Col. 70.. 

Tjftjurrijc^ Matt. 182. 

Z rjfiidv, Matt. 803. 

Z rfrio. Matt. 134. 

Z i^dviov, Matt. 243, 244. 

Z vydg t Rev. 173. 

Z {jprj. Matt. 246. 

Z<J//, John 67, Rom. 848, Note* 862. 

TtfcvTjy Matt. 184. 

'H, Matt. 109. 

f H yepCw t Matt. 188, 601, 603. 

Matt. 134, Luke 48, Eph. 162. 
'Hfrtof, Thess. 30. 

'H rot, Rom. 211. 

*H TTTjpa, Rom. 364 aq., 1 Cor. 124 sq. 

0acMaZof, Matt. 182. 

Bd?.iru, Theaa. 80. 

Bopatoy Matt. 173. 

Bavpa , Matt. 164. 

Bovpdoiov, Matt. 378. 

Bedopai , Matt. 206. 

OetdTW, Rom. 80, 83. 

Bt}jjpa , Eph. 42, 76. 

Bi?xj, Eph. 42, Col. 86 r Note. 

Bede, 2 Cor. 67. 

Beoarvyr/r, Rom. 80, 88. 

BedrrjSy Rom. 80, 83. 

Bepairrto, Acta 824. 

Btjptov, Rev. 174, Note, 

B?.iifnc t Phil. 21. 

Bprjvku, Matt. 208. 

BpyoKzia } Jaa. 67. 

BpfjOKo^y Jaa. 66 8q. 

8 piapflevu), 2 Cor. 39 aq., 40, Note* 
Bpdvoq , CoL 22. 

BopvfUoy Acta 368. 

Bvydnjp , Matt. 166. 

Bvpouax^t Acta 230. 

Bvpfa Matt. 481, Rom. 98 sq., 276 sq. 
Bvoia f Eph. 177. 

Bopac, Matt. 182. 

’IAcwjtof, Matt. 182. 

'ItJwf, 1 Cor. 140. 

*Ij yffotjf, Luke 42. 

*\Kav6$y Acta 179. 

— iKog t 1 Cor. ,8, Note t 69, 2 Cor. 46. 

*IXdaKopaiy 1 John 44. 

*1 ?aap6^ Matt. 886, 1 John 44 sq. 
'\XaarfjpL 0 Vy Rom. 128, 182 aq., Heb. 162. 


lieu?, Matt. 802. 

'lpd^y Matt. 612. 

1 pdnovy Matt. 118, John 404. 

'Iw, Acta 849, Rom. 118, Eph. 66, Note. 
—ivof, 1 Cor. 8, Note , 69, 2 Cor. 46. 
’IofoJof, Matt. 182. 

'loKapUiTTKy Matt. 182. 

*1 odijrvx'K* Phil. 45. 

’larrjpLy Matt. 462. 
y lx$)Si Luke 83. 

'ludvvrjSy Matt. 182, John 98, Note. 

’I uvdy John 98, Note. 


Ka&apifay 2 Cor. 119. 

Via&ijyTjTifcy Matt. 410 sq. 

Kadtardvuy Rom. 187 sq. 

Kadicrdoy Rom. 187 aq. 

K adionpiiy Rom. 187 aq. 

K adokacdcy Matt. 23,27. 

K adopdu, Rom. 80. 

K cuv6$y Eph. 163. 

Kaip6{y Matt. 165, 286, 2 Cor. 108, Rer. 90. 
K ax/a, 1 Cor. 116. 

HLakioy Rom. 152. 

K dp7jlo$y Matt. 846. 

K dpOj^y Matt. 846. 

KappiUy Matt. 240. 

K ovavaioq, Matt. 180, 182. 

Kavavirwy Matt. 180, 182. 

Kd7rq?u>c, 2 Cor. 41. 

K apdiay Matt. 404, 1 John 128. 

Kapndty Matt 144. 

Krf/^oc, Matt. 138. 

K aTajipa^ebuy Col. 64. 

KarayiyvkoKUy 1 John 124. 

K aTadvvaareluy Acta 202. 

Kara*/.ijpovopkuy Acta 247. 

KaraKpivUy Matt. 138. 

KardKvpievwy Matt. 864. 

K arafappdvtj, John 59, Acta 202. 

KdTa?u%ayfyy Matt. 866, Rom. 166,167. 

K dTdXXdaaiA, Rom. 166, 2 Cor. 98. 

KdTd?.vpa f Luke 333. 

KaraAt'w, Matt. 109 aq. 

K aravapKdoy 2 Cor. 181. 

Karavozu, Heb. 67. 

Kordvt^f, Rom. 868. 

K dra^idtjy Luke 826. 

Kardnovri^Uy Matt. 322. 

Kara7rovr/<T/z<Jf, ^latt. 824. 

K arapriapdcy Eph. 161. 

Karapriar^p, 1 Cor. 28. 

KaraaKTp'uaiCy Matt. 169 sq. 

Kara0/A/w, Matt. 486. 

KaTetSvAog, Acts 822. 

Kar^vam, Rom. 161 aq. 

Kdregovoidfay Matt. 864. 

K drixwy Acta 73. 

Kdrioxivy Matt. 293. 

Karoix/u, Acte 83. 

KaTorTp/Cu, 2 Cor. 68, 60. 

K di’ 0 (JVy Matt. 864. 

K avxdopaiy Rom. 108, Note. 

Kavx*?pa, Rom. 185,144. 

Kabxwuc, Rom. 135, 144. 

K aoapvaol'py Matt. 90. 

K iXevapdy Thess. 75. 

K epaidy Matt. 109. 

K epdwvpiy Matt. 188. 

Kcpana, Luke 289. 
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’0 ?uy6fvx°^t Thess. 90. 

O/idn/Tipos, Matt. 182, Then. 94 sq. 

'OAoreXfo, Thess. 94. 

'Ofieipofiat, Thess. 81. 

*0 piXta, 1 Cor. 881. 

' Qfioido , Matt. 146. 

'0 fwXoyia, 2 Cor. 167. 

'0 vopa, Rer. 119, Not*. 

'0vof, Matt. 870. 

# 0r/a, Rom. 210, 216. 

’Orrwpa, Jade 22, Rer. 819, Note. 

•Orruc, Rom. 118, 124. 

*0papa, Matt. 808, Luke 164. 

*Qpy(/ t Rom. 80 sq., 98 sq., These. 24, Rer. 276 sq. 
'Opi^w, Rom. 66, 69, 60, 61. 

*0 pfido, Matt. 166. 

'Opp#, Acts 262. 

*0 oioc, Matt. 71, Acts 247, Rer. 128, 299, Note. 
*Qoi6ttk , Eph. 164 sq. 

’top*, 2 Cor. 40. 

• Oorpanov , 2 Cor. 74. 

Ovota, Matt. 122, 126. 

0 vroCt Heb. 67. 

Ovtuc, Matt. 124. 

’Ofeifatpa, Matt. 126. 

'O^eAov, Rer. 186. 
r 0 x^Kf Matt. 173. 

*0 faptov, John 210. 

'Oft, Matt. 644. 

UaidepeuTrfa, Rom. 87. 

II aiddu, Rer. 188. 

IlazJ/<T<a 7 , Acts 806. 

IIa2Cf Aots 67. 

II ahyyevema, Matt. 849, John 126. 
llavTOKpdTup, Rer. 98. 

Uapd^aoic, Matt. 172. 

Uapaf3ofy, Matt. 284, Luke 284, John 817, 818. 

II apadiSufu, Matt. 90. 

Ilap6do£oc t Matt. 164. 

II apddooic, Gal. 24, Thess. 144. 

Uap&K?WJic, Acts 292, 298, Thess. 29. 

Tlapdirtjroc, John 482, 440sqq., 1 John 48sq. 
Ilapa/coXoi^f u, Luke 11. 

II dp6\votc, Matt. 162, Luke 86. 

II apakvriK^y Matt. 96,162. 

II CLpaXOo, Luke 86. 

HapdnTupa, Matt. 126, Rom. 172, 182. 

Tiapdcrrjpo^, Acta 470. 

TlapaoKrvf/, Matt. 466, 686, 687, John 669. 
IlaparT/p/ycrif, Matt. 96, Note. 

UaparUhjfu, Acts 272. 

Udpeotc, Rom. 128,184, Eph. 87. 

UapOtvofi John 12,1 Cor. 169. 

Ilapoipfa, Matt. 288, John 817, Note, 818. 

II apopyiopk, Eph. 170, Rer. 11 sq. 

Ilapovota, 2 Pet. 18. 

IIap^! 70 &z, Eph. 117. 

Udoxa, Matt. 466, 469. 

IIarp/f, Matt. 266. 

IIavXof, Acts 174, Rom. 68. 

Haxtou, Matt. 240. 

JleiOdc , 1 Cor. 62. 

Tleipdfa, Matt. 81, 82. 

II stpaofidc, Thess. 64, Rer. 180 sq. 
niiayof. Matt. 822. 

ITfw/f, Matt. 102, 2 Cor. 166. 

Uepiepyoc , Acts 864. 

TlcpiK&Oappa, 1 Cor. 97. 

UepUeifuu, Aots 474. 


Hepurinru, Jas. 87. 

Ileptooela, Jas. 68. 

Hepumciv, Matt. 118. 

Ilepix&pqotCf John 884, Note. 

Tleplfrjpa, 1 Cor. 97. 
nepTrepefo, 1 Cor. 269. 

Tlkrpa, Matt. 182, 293, 296 sqq. 

IHrpof, Matt. 182, 298, 296. 

Tlrjri, John 149. 
n^Aocof, GaL 157. 

Utvwditov, Luke 26. 

TUvaf, Matt. 261. 

TUirro, Rom. 864. 

IUotu6( 9 Mark 188. 

I litrrtc. Matt 412, Rom. 68, 886, Note, 416, GaL 
27, Phil. 18 sq. 

TIiot6c, Eph. 21. 

IIAeoveffa, Eph. 162, Col. 64, These. 80. 

Uhjpdtj, Matt. 68,109| Acta 26, CoL 17, Rer. 126. 
UlijfMfia, John 76, Rom. 869 sq., Eph. 39, 64. 
Uhj+opiij, Luke 11. 

I1A trfopia, Luke 11. 

Ufarirros, Rom. 95. 


Uvtvfm, Matt. 480, Rom. 61 sq., 222,228, 223 sqq., 
1 Cor. 62, 288, 287, GaL 142, Eph. 125, JK*, 
164, Thess. 96, 98. 

II vevparucdc, Eph. 28, Note. 

II oipalvo. Matt. 59. 

Tloifiijv, Matt. 96. 

Poitoif Matt. 225. 

II oXirdpxtKf Acts 817. 

II oXirevpa, Phil. 61. 

UoXvdvSpioy, Matt. 164. 

II oXvpepoc, Heb. 28. 

Havrjpia, 1 Cor. 116. 

IIov?p4m, Matt. 126. 

Ilowpdc, Matt. 117,126,182. 

II opveia, GaL 188, Note. 

II 6pu, Rom. 862. 

IIora7r4f, Matt. 169. 

II paypaTtboptu, Luke 290. 

J\patr6piov, Matt. 610, PhiL 19, 20. 
np&crup, Luke 209. 
npo^r^c, 2 Cor. 168. 
lipoma, Matt. 266. 

II peofiebo, 2 Cor. 100. 

Ilpe<x/?vrepof t Matt. 96, Aots 222, Eph. 160, Note, 
Thess. 96. 

UpeopbriK, Philem. 17. 

UpoaiTidopai, Rom. 120. 

Upoahhov, Matt. 491, 497, 49& 

Upopipdfr, Matt. 261, 268. 

II poyiyv&jtcu, Rom. 278 sq. 

II pdyouoie, Rom. 279, Note. 

II pohx<*f Rom. 118,120. 

Hpddeoic, Rom. 278, 289. 

II poBeofda, Gal. 96. 

II poopi^o, Rom. 279. 

UpoodpPttTuv, Matt. 466,686. 

II pooayvytf Rom. 160 sq. 

II pooevxfj, Matt. 95, Aots 804. 
npoo^Avrof, Matt. 161. 
np&xjoupof. Matt. 241. 

HpooK&jpdu, Aots 817. 

TlpooKoirfj, 2 Cor. 108. 

IIpooKwtu, Matt. 68, 86, Rer. 267* 

II pdoodoQ, Rom. 160 sq. 

Hpooiroitu, Luke 892. 

II poof&viov, John 681. 

Tlpoofopd, Eph. 177. 
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II porMhifu, Rom. 182. 

Hpdfaoig, These. 80. 

Upofanx, Matt. 109. 

Ilpofd&w, Matt. 818. 

II porebct, Col. 24. 
llp&rof, Matt 180,182. 

Ilporrocrar^, Acts 420. 

II pctrordiux. Matt. 52, 566, Lake 84, John 74. 
Ilraiu, Rom. 864. 

II repbytov, Matt. 84. 

Hruxdxj, 2 Cor. 142. 

II tux^c, Matt. 102. 

Hvypf? 9 Mark 64. 

Jlbduv, Acts 802, 805. 

HvX6v, Matt. 491, 497, 498. 

Hvp6o t 1 Cor. 142. 

TL&puoiq, Eph. 161, Note. 

*Pa»r£«, Matt 490,494. • 

'F«pdv, Acte 124. 

•Pafrrwp, Acte 419. 

TW«, Matt. 178. 

Tvopaij Matt. 126. 

ZapaxPwif Matt. 526. 

XapPariopSs, Heb. 84, 87. 

2 tiftflaTov, 1 Cor. 855*. 

'Zad&ovKaioq, Matt 71. 

J^alvoty Thess. 61. 

EavSdZiov, Matt 185. 

2<nrp6c 9 Matt. 144, Eph. 171. 

'Lapy&vri, 2 Cor. 190. 

XapulKb;, Rom. 287,1 Cor. 69, 2 Cor. 46. 
Z&pKivoc, Rom. 287, 1 Cor. 69, 2 Cor. 46. 

Idp£, Matt 295,480, John 72,128, 228, Rom. 61, 
232 sq., 285, 408, GaL 142, Philem. 20, These. 
. 95, 98. 

Edpuv, Acts 186. 

E^rov, Matt. 245. 

XouAof, Rom. 58. 

Eej 3&£opai t Rom. 86. 

'Lkfiaepa, Acts 822, 824. 

2et<yp6g, Matt 161, Luke 188, Rer. 177. 
XetyvidZopcu, Matt 96. 

’Lrjfialvtiy Rer. 89. 

’Lnpeiov, Matt 164,210, J ohn 108,2 Cor.202,Rev.270. 
Zi/Ooc, Matt. 818, 464. 

JUpcAv, Matt 182. 

'Lipudv6iov 9 Acte 858. 

E/pwp, Matt 182, Aots 280. 

Xivairiy Matt 245. 

E/v«i£a, Luke 842. 

Exavddi^pov, Matt. 808. 

2ffovdaAi£o», Matt 114, 241,1 Cor. 175. 
EadvdoAov, Matt. 241, 808, Rot. 119sq. 

Esevof, Matt. 222, 224, 2 Cor. 74, These. 61 sq., 1 
Pet. 58. 

hoji4t Acts 180. 

XKq v on r j y Uii John 289. 

EjoTvoiroirff, Acte 884 sq. 

Ejc^vo?, 2 Cor. 79. 

Itcqvdo, John 71, 78, Note 9 Rer. 192. 

Ed/wpa, Acts 180. 

EnftoV’, 2 Cor. 200. 

2Kopir%o 9 2 Cor. 155. 

Z tcbpaXov, Phil. 54. 

Matt. 178. 

Zovddpwv , Luke 290, Acts 858. 

ZtreZpa, Matt. 518 sq., John 544. 

'LireKovMTop, Matt. 58. 


'ZireppoMyoc, Acts 822, 828. 

2mA&C 9 Jude 21. 

lirMyxOf 2 Cor. 116, Philem. 18. 

2; rXayxvl^ofiaif Mark 72. 

2 irdpipoc. Matt. 216. 

lirvpict Matt. 226, 285, 289, 290. 

2rd<hov, J ohn 214. 

2rar#p, Matt 817. 

Irtyo, 1 Cor. 184, These. 61. 

ZriAto, 2 Cor. 145. 

Ertyavof, Phil. 62, Rer. 118. 

2ri/3df, Mark 110. 

2 roixeiav. Gal. 96, CoL 44. 

2rpaT??y6t, Acts 806. 

2rpi^o, Matt. 822. 

'ZrpovQiov, Matt 196. 

2 TvyvdZo, Mark 101. 

Xvyyevfc, Matt 256. 

ZvyKarddeoifr 2 Cor. 118. 

IvyicXeUi, Rom. 859, 872, GaL 86. 

2 vyuplvo, 1 Cor. 61. 

2t\vyof, PhiL 65. 

Hvicaipavriu, Luke 56. 

2 vp3ip&£o 9 Acte 179, 1 Cor. 68 sq. 

2 bppoXov 9 Matt 284. 

2 vfiefoy Matt. 182, Acte 280. 

2 bfipop+os, Rom. 279, 280. 

Xvpirapaiudto, Rom. 67. 

XvpiroXlnxy Eph. 97. 

2 bpfvrocy Rom. 200, 202. 

2 vpf&vijoiSy 2 Cor. 118. 

2wdyo, Matt 95, Acte 218. 

Iwayoyjf Matt 95, Rer. 117. 

2waM£a> 9 Aots 12. 

2we Idiots, 2 Cor. 18sq., 66, Tit 10,1 John 128. 
IwOpfmroy Acte 884. 

2 whffu 9 Matt. 241, Rom. 120, Note. 

'Zwlorrjpiy Rom. 113, 118. 

'LwnoiirrXy Eph. 97. 

2 wrkpvoy Rom. 824. 

Evpn/pio, Matt. 170. 

XuvrUippOy Rom. 121. 

E&vrpo^of, Acte 288, 289. 

2$pay%o, Eph. 44. 

2£?pa, Rom. 882, Phil. 86. 

E&pa, Rom. 282 sqq., 1 Cor. 62, Thess. 95,98* 


TaAnitrwpoc, Rom. 242. 

TdAavrov, Matt. 888. 

T apelovy Matt 128, 126. 

Tapraprfa, 2 Pet. 27. 

Tdaooy Acts 258. 

TIjcvov, Matt 166. 

T tfcravy Matt. 255, Mark 58. 

TlAof, Matt 191, 819. 

T eXfoKy Matt. 118, 170. 

TeAAvcov, Matt. 170. 

Tlpof, Matt. 154,210, John 108, 2 Oor. 202. 
TerpdpxvCt Matt 262. 

Tdtcocy Matt 442. 

Tow, Acte 119, 201. 

Tjjpioy Jude 11. 

TpaxvK£oy Heb. 94. 

T ptfioXoCy Matt. 144. 

T potfy Matt. 185. 

Tpo^4f, Thess. 80. 

T pox6(y Ja8. 96 sq. 

T p6yo t John 224, 227. 

T bpftocy Matt. 164. 

T iirocy Matt 284, Rom. 181. 
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Tv^ovucd;, Acts 457. 

Acts 468, 456. 

•U yifc, Matt. 182. 

'U Apia, John 149. 

UioOcoia, Rom. 260. 

U I6c f MaU. 162. 

'JJir&yo, Matt. 85. 

‘JJnavdpoc, Rom. 218, 219. 

*U irepopdo, Acta 826. 

'Ujrepvwv, Matt. 128,140', Lake 888. 

'Tforrjpkrris, Matt. 95, 1 Cop. 87. 

Uir 66rjpa t Matt. 67,184,185. 

*UirRom. 121. 

*U no^byisov. Matt. 870. 

*U iroKpivouai, Matt. 122. 

*U xoKpirfa Matt. 122. 

'TinolJjvtov, Matt. 887. 

'Wno/xtvct, Rom. 892, Note. 

'Uiro/iov^, Luke 820, Rom. 162,276, Jaa. 87, Rot. 
108,130. 

'Uirforacif, Heb. 26. 

•Uirwiridf^ Luke 271, 1 Cop. 198, 195. 

*U arepi Qt John 102. 

♦o vtpaoiC, Matt. 25. 

♦uvrao/a. Acts 486 sq. 

♦dvraopa, Matt. 272. 

OOdiKj, Matt. 228, Roy. 96. 

QOivoiroptvdc, Jude 22. 

MVo, Jude 22. 

Matt. 404, John 688, 689, 1 Cop. 861. 
tykrjfia. These. 102. 

$tXnriro£ t Matt 182. 

QiXorifito, 2 Cop. 84, These. 68. 

Qoplo, Matt. 196. 

QpayeXMv, Matt 612. 

Qpfap, John 149. 

1 Cor. 290. 

*vAoi^, Matt 114, Aots 228. 


$v7uOicH)piciv y Matt 410. 

♦wwfr, Acts 82, 88. 

^jtrHjpy Rey. 878, 884. 
burujftic, 2 Cor. 68. 

XoAxei?, Mark 68. 

XaXtiaklfSavaVy Roy. 105. 

Xdpaypay Acta 826. 

Xdpa£, Lake 298. 

XapaxHjp, Heb. 26. 

Xdpu: f Acta 258, Rom. 67,68,1 Cor. 21,23, Eph. 

22, Thesa. 11, Heb. 98, 2 John 188. 
Xdptapa, Rom. 69,182 aqq., 1 Cor. 23, 142. 
Xapirdoy Lake 19. 

Xdopa, Luke 255. 

XeipAv, Matt 286. 

XeipoTovto, Acta 272. 

Xjt6v, Matt 118, John 585. 

XAapdct Roy. 416. 

XoUjy Matt 622. 

Xoptyyiof 2 Cor. 156. 

Xprjpar^Oy Matt 69, Acta 196, 219. 

Xprjparujpdc, Rom. 861. 

XprjoTei>u t 1 Cor. 269. 

XptjcroXoyla, Rom. 444. 

Xptjard f. Matt. 214. 

Xpipr&rtK, 2 Cor. 110. 

Xpurrdc, Matt 48, John 98, Aots 46. 

■talrfjpy Matt 487. 
iraXriptov 9 Matt 437. 

4 'Mo, Aots 85. 

Ivxt, Matt 183, 198, 808, 404, Rom. 233, 1 Cor. 

62, Theaa. 95, 98, Jude 28. 
irvxiK6c t 1 Cor. 62, 69, Jude 28. 

4 'ufilZo, 1 Cor. 268. 

Matt 428, Acts 46 sq. 

•Qf , Roy. 808, Note. 

l Qoawd, Matt 871, 878, John 377, Note. 
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Mif s Non. The Numerate refer to the pages of the Commentaries on the Books mentioned—which are pa g ed 

separately in each Volume. 


A ARON, relation of Christ and Melchfsedek to, Heb. 
100; jewels in the breast-plate of. Her. 20: priest¬ 
hood of, Heb. 104. 

ABADDON, Rev. 35,199, 209, 370. 

Abba, Mark 143, Rom. 261, Qal. 98. 

ABEL, blood of; Matt. 414; death ot; 1 John 115,119. 

ABIA, Lnke 15. 

ABIATHAR, Mark 32. 

Abomination of desolation. Matt. 424sq* Mark 135. * 
ABRAHAM, meaning of the name, Bom. 151, Note; history 
'of, Acts 113so.; his character as shown by Paul and 
James, Rom. 145; children of, Matt. 72, 76, John 290, 
300, Rom. 149 sq* Gal. 75 sq.; Christ’s existence be¬ 
fore, John 298,300; God’s covenant with, Rom. 149sq., 
Gal. 75sq.; descent from, the boast of the Jews, Luke 
66, John 288; his faith. Matt. 50,51,63, John 297, Acts 
117, Rom. 137, Note, 145sqq., 152sqq., Gal. 66eqq., 70 
sqq., Hob. 188, James 86; called “the friend of God,” 
John 7, James 86; compared to John, John 7; justifi¬ 
cation of, Rom. 145 sqq.. Gal. 66sqq., 70 sqq., James 86; 
rejoicing of, John 297, 300; righteousness of, Rom. 
145sqq., 165; seed of. Gal. 75 sq. (tee children of); trial 
of, Heb. 188; his wives and sons, how typical. Gal. 113 
sqq.. 121 sqq. 

“Abraham’s bosom,” Lnke 264. 

Absolution in the Chnrch, Matt 168, 332sqq., John 617, 2 
Cor. 34 sq. 

Abstinence from food. Acts 281, Rom. 414 sq., Tina. 49, 60. 
Abyss, Luke 136, Rev. 30, 198. 241, Note, 349,370. 

Acceptance with God, Acts 204sq. 

Aeco, Acts 383. 

Accommodation to circumstances, 1 Cor. 190, Thess. 63. 
Accursed, «ss Anathema. 

Aceldama, Matt. 505. 

Achala, 2 Cor. 9,153, Thess. 18. 

Acre, Acts 383. 

Activity, Christian, Matt 855, 442sq* Mark 90, Luke 108, 
169, 291 sq. 

Acts of the Apostles, Book of the, its author, Acts 2, 3; ar¬ 
rangement Matt. 20, Acts 4 sqq.; chronology, Acts ix.; 
credibility, Rom. 7; date of composition. Acts 3; pe¬ 
culiar features, ft. lsq.; genuineness, ft. 2sq.; connec¬ 
tion with Luke’s Gospel, ft. 1; contrasted with the 
four Gospels, Matt 25; central idea, Acts 2, 4; M88. 
of ft. 7; object ft. 295; Interpolations in the text, ft. 
841; works on. Matt 26, Acts 3»q. 

ADAM , compared with Christ, Rom. 173,178, Note, 181 sq., 
196,1 Cor. 339; the representative head of the race, 
Rom. 173sqq.; sin of; ft. 173sqq., 191 sqq., 1 Cor. 839, 
Tim. 34. 

ADAM OF 8t. VICTOR, quoted, John Ix. 

Additions to Scripture, Mark 32. 

Adjuration, Matt. 492. 

Admonition, private. Matt 328sq. 

ADONTKAM, R-*v. 429. 

Adoption, consciousness of. Gal. 100; its nature, Rom. 200, 
306, Eph. 33sq., 1 John 92, 96sqq^ spirit of, Rom. 260 
sq.; works on, ft. 295 sq. 

Adoration of Christ by the Magi, Matt 69 sq.; final and uni¬ 
versal, Phil. 36, 38. 

Adratnyttinm, Acts 454. 

Adria, Acts 468. 

Adultery, commandment respecting, Jas. 77; condemnation 
or, neb. 213; a ground for divorce. Matt. 11$, Luke 
260; Jewish law respecting. Matt 114,115, John 269, 
271; its punishment by the early churches, J^hn 2?0, 
Note; symbolical nse of the term. Matt. 225, Jas. 114. 
Rev. 29; Christ’s Judgment of the woman taken in, 1 
John 267 sqq. | 

Advent of Christ Second, prelieted by Him, Matt. 192, 304, i 
431, Lnke 150, 291, 821, 323 sqq.. 326, John 436. 2 Pet. I 
22; expected by the apostles. Matt 422,429,431, Rom. 


406,408 sq., 1 Cor. 24 sq., Tim. 73 sq., 114, 1 Pet 76sq4 
hope of, a source of oonsolation, 1 Pet 79; importance 
of the doctrine, ft. 18; its relation to the millennium, 
Thess. 78; order of, ft. 73 sqq.; Paul’s hope of, Rom. 
406, Thess. 70sq.; readiness for, 1 Cor. 24, 26, Thess. 23 

a * 70 sq; signs of, Matt 422, 430 sq.; time of, 1 Cor. 
7sq* Thess. 78sq* Jas. 135,144, Rev. 339sqq. 
Adversary, Satan an, 1 Pet. 30,90, 92. 

Adversity, need of wisdom in, Jas. 44. 

Advocate, Christ oar, 1 John 44,46. 

2ENEA8— eee ENEAS. 

Aenon, John 141. 

Aeon, Matt. 225, 246. 

JE8CHINES, offering of; Luke 816. 

Afflictions, of Christians, their n^essity, Acts 273sq.; their 
value, Rom. 162, 168, 2 Cor. 75, 78 sq., 86 sqq., 204, 
Thess. 37, 63,116,121; national, a source of blessing to 
the Church, Acts 225. 

AGABUfl, predictions of, Acts 221,884. 

Agape, John 405, 416. 

Age, of Christ Lnke 62, John 298; of priests, Matt <TT, Lnks 
10, 02; of scribes, Luke 62. 

Agnoetism, Mark 133. 

Agonies of the Cross—see Cross. 

Agony of Christ— see JESUS CHRIST. 

Agora at Athens, Acts 322. 

AGRIPPA— eee HEROD AGRIPPA. 

AIIIMELECH, Mark 32. 

’Ain et Tin, Matt. 91. 

Air, powers of the, Eph. 78; symbolism of the, Rev. 18. 
Alabaster, Lnke 121. 

ALEXANDER, an apostate, Tim. 26. 

-, the coppersmith, Tim. 117. 

■ • . . . of Ephesus, Acts360. 

-, the Great Lake 290. 

. . son of Simon the Cyrenian, Mark 15L 

Alexandria, Acts 846; number of Jews In, ft. 109. 
Alexandrians, synagogue of the, Acts 109. 

Alijah, the, Mark 140. 

AUegorism of the Scriptures, Rev. 11 sqq* 204, Note. 
Allegorizing Scripture, Luke 834, Gal. 122. 

Allegory concerning Abraham’s wives. Gal. 114 sqq* 120 sqq. 
All things, possessed by Christians, 1 Cor. 88,84 sq* 2 Cor. 111. 
Alms, derivation of the word. Matt. 152. 

Alms-giving, a token of piety among the Jews, Matt. 122; 
commended by Christ Lnke 190; example of Cornelias 
in, Acts 192.196; blessings of, 2 Cor. 161; motives of. 
Matt 122. 1 Cor. 268; discrimination in. These. 159. 
See Beneficence. 

Aloes, Matt 636. 

Alogi, sect of the, John 28, Note. 

Alpha, name applied to Christ, Rev. 93,364. 

ALPflLflSUS, father of James and Joses, Matt 256 sqq* John 
585, Jas. 12sq* 20; assumed to be identical with do¬ 
pes, John 285, Jas. 20. 

Altar, symbolical meaning of the term. Rev. 28, 300. 

Altar of incense, Heb. 150 sq , Rev. 203. 

Altars at Athens, Acts 324, 827. 

‘ Amen, Import of the word. Matt. 126: nse of, by Christ ft. 
109; various uses of, John 96, Rom. 453. 1 Cn\ 289, 2 
Cor. 22, R«v 29,138, Note. 135; an addition to several 
epistles, 1 Cor. 861. Philem. 23. 

Amenites, sect of, John 96, Note. 

Amethyst, Rev. 387. 

Ainphipolis, Act* 316. 

Amusements, duty of Christians with respect to, 1 Oar. 177, 
178. 

Anabaptists, sect of, their error In respect to oaths, Matt llfi. 
Anscephalaloris, Eph. 40 sq. 

ANANIA8, sin *nd death of. Act* 8isqq. 

— —, of Damascus, Acts 168sqq.. 400. 

■ , the high-priest, Act* 408,411 ., 
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Anathema, John 810, Acta 414, Rom. 302 sqq., 331, l.Oor.248, i 
361, Gal. 19; excursus on, Rom. 302iiqq. 

ANDREW, Matt 93,168,182,184, Mark 130, Lake 96, John 
7; meaning of the name. Matt 93,182; compared with 
John, John 7. 

Angel, appearance of an, to Moose, Acta 122aq.; to Zacha- 
riaa, Luke 16; to Mary, Lake 19aq^ to Chriat at Qeth- 
aemane, Luke 346 sq^ to Cornelias, Acts 192; to Peter, 
46. 228 »q., 21L, 234, 236sq, Herod A grippe smitten by 

an, ib. 230, 232, 237. 

Angel of the Apocalypse, Her. 89; of the Covenant, of Jeho¬ 
vah, of the Lord, of the Presenoe, Matt 62,63,326, John 
60, Acta 122, Rev. 89, Note. 

Angela, the agents of Oo4, Acts 232,234,237, Heb. 38,41; in 
the Apocalypee, Rer. 38 sqq.; appearances of. Matt 
647; appearances of in Christ's history, Luke 69, John 
611; at His birth, Luke 38sqq.; at His sepulchre, Matt 
647, Mark 156sq., Lake 386 sq.; attendants of Christ at 
the judgment Matt 448, These. 68: Christ superior 
to, John 611, Eph. 61; appearances ot, nnder the Old 
Covenant, John 611; character of, Heb. 40; the six 
chief, Rev. 91, Note; preeent with Christian assem¬ 
blies, 1 Cor. 226; of the seven churches, Rev. 107 sq ; 
classes of, Luke 16, Rom.285,291, Tim.66, Heb.29: not 
employed to convert souls. Acts 192; elect, Tim. 64,66; 
their employments, Heb. 40, Rev. 241, Note, 386, Note; 
proofs of their existence, Matt. 490, Lnke 17, 309, 311; 
fallen, 2 Pet 27,29sq., JndelB, 23; good and evil, Rev. 
241, Note; guardian. Matt 326, Acts 229, 232, Heb. 64; 
to be judged, 1 Cor. 123,128; their co-operation at the 
giving of the law. Acts 131, Heb. 44; their Interest in 
fife, Acts 94; of light, 2 Cbr. 183; ministry of, Acte 
94; nature of, Eph. 66; numbers of. Matt 448; their 
power, Heb. 48, 64; their interest In mau’e redemp¬ 
tion, Luke 40, Eph. 120, Tim. 66; not subjects of re¬ 
demption, Heb. 60 sq 4 guardian, of the temple. Matt 
413; why popularly supposed to have wings. Acts 192; 
our witnesses, 1 Oor. 98 sq.; worship of; Bom. 286, CoL 
64,58. 

Angsr. how far allowable. Matt llSeq., Eph. 169 sq., 173 sq M 
176 , Jos. 62. 68 ; of Christ Marik 34, Luke 192, John 
853; of Cod, Luke 229, Eph. 173sq., Rev. 277, 291, 293 
sqq., 304, 429. 

Anhnals, kindness to, 1 Oor. 183sqsymbolio significance 
of, Rev. 21 sq. 

Annihilation of the world, Heb. 4L 

ANNA, Luke 45 sq. 

ANNAS, the high-priest, Matt 386,490, Luke 56> 853, John 

652 sqq., 556. 

Anointing, custom of, Matt 127,463; John 93, 871, 1 John 
77: of Christ, Matt462sqq.; Mark 138, Luke 120 sqq., 
John 370 sqq.; of the sick, Mark 66, Jaa. 188 sqq. 

Anomtani'im, false conclusion of, Rom. 206. 

ANTICHRIST, These. 108, 127, lWsqq., I John 74eq., 87, 
Rev. 263, AWe, 404; representation of In the Apocalypse, 
Rev. 86sq.; various views of, ib. 66; Waldensian view 
of, ib. 227, Note; works on. These. 133,1 John 87. 

Antlchristianity, Matt.431,466,Rev.427: stages of, Rev.225,237. 

ANTICONUS, Matt 66. 

Anttnomlanism, Rom. 139. 

Antioch, Acts 216: disciples first called Christians at, 46. 
219; benevolence of the Christians at, 46. 221 sqq. 

»• , in Plsidla, Acts 248. 

ANTIOCH US EPIPIIANB8, These. 128. 

ANTIPA8 —tee HEROD ANTIPAS. 

— ■ of Pergamus, Rev. 119. 

ANTIPATER, Matt. 66. 

Antlpatris, Acts 416. 

Antonia, tower of, Luke 369. 

ANTONY OF EGYPT, MattS46w 

APELLES, Rom. 448. 

APIS, Acts 126. 

Apocalypse, meaning of the word, Esv. 4; distinguished from 
prophecy, <6. o sq 4 design and motive of, 46. 44. 

Apooalypee of John, its allegorical meaning. Rev. 204, Vote; 
analysis of. Matt 28, Bev. 82 sqq.; Its antitheses. Rev. 
1; Its authenticity, 46.1,66sq.; its clearness of deve¬ 
lopment, 46.62; construction or, 46. 80 sq.: the crown of 
all Apocalypses, 46.62sqq.: compared to Daniel, 46. 89; 
dogmatic elements In, 46.64; doctrines of, 46.402; history 
of its exegesis, 46.63sqq.: an examplar,46.10; its form,46. 
1; compared with Genesis, 46.66 sq.; Goethe's opinion of, 
46. 76; compared with John's Gospel, John 14 sq., 30, 
Rev. 66sq.; Its historical basis. Rev. 79; homiletics! 
elements in, 46. 54: fundamental idea of, 46. 81; import 
of, 46. 61 sq.; rules for Its Interpretation, 46.77 eqq.; va¬ 
rious Interpretations of; 46.62,68sqq.,66,402; introduc¬ 
tion to, 46.1 sqq.; Luther’s opinion of, 46.76; misconcep¬ 
tion of, 46.46.; origin of, 46.1; place of composition, 46. 
60sqq.; not popular, 46.63; prejudice against, 46.68; a 
revelation, 46.77 sqq.; symbols in, 46.79; time of compo¬ 
sition, 46. 69sqq.j its uniqueness, 46.1; wealth of, 46. 
66; works on, »6. 63 sqq., 72 sqq., 75,168 sq., 404,405, 
407,410. 


Apocalypses, Old Test., Rev. 7 sq.; JewilMSxristSan, 46.10 
Apocalyptical composition. Rev. 43sq. 

Apocalyptical writings, classes of, Bev. 6,7. 

Apocalyptlcs, Import of the name, Bev. 4; newness of As 
science, 46. 4, Note; its origin, 46. 2eqq.; figurative 
form oi; 46. 11 sqq.; Jodaistic, 46. 8; works on, 42. 
6 sq. 

Apo ca ta st iis i s ee e Restoration. 

Apocr^ha, the, their relation to the other Scriptures, 

Apocryphal gospels, Lake 26, 50,877. 

-, gospel, of Nicodemus, Matt 124; of St. 1 


46. 267. 

-, miracles, Matt 820, Lnke 60 sq. 

writings. Rev. 8sq.; list of. 46.10 sq. 


APOLLOS, Acts 345sqq., 1 Oor. 8sq^ Pant's regard for, Act a 
347; his teacher*. 46. 346; his seal, 46. 46.; party of, in 
the Corinthian Church, 1 Cor. 8, 28; authorship of 
Epistle to the Hebrews ascribed to, 46. 28, Hsh. 
9,10. 

Apollonia, Acts 316. 

APOLLYON, symbolic significance of, Bev. 35,199, 2091 

Apostasy, in the primitive Church, Gal. 18, 20; its conse¬ 
quences, Heb. 114 sqq.; hopelessness of the state, 

126, Note; illustrated by Judas Iscariot, Mark 138; 
predicted by Paul, Thess. 127, 137 sq.; possibility at 
Bom.421, Bph.60, Heb. 116sq.; warning against. Hah. 
118,177 sq. 

Apostle, meaning of the term, Lnke 96, Bom. 60, Eph. 20. 

Apostles, who are called, 1 Oor. 257, Eph. 149. 

-* the twelve, choice of. Matt. 180 eq„ Mark 96 sqq* 

Luke 96sqq.. Acts 240, Gal. 13eq.; names of. Matt, ill 
sqq., Mark 37, Lake 96; sent forth by Christ, 

185sqq., Mark 65sq., Lnke 143eq.; Ills instructions to. 
Matt. 186sqq M Mark 66, Lake 143; place of Judas 
among, how filled, Acts 19sqq.; Paul’s relation to, . 171, 
Bph. 23; pre-eminence of three, Luke 97, Rom. 1 eq * 
their authority, 1 Cor. 229, Tim. 16; bigotry, Mark 89, 
91, Luke 168 sq.; honor, Lake^H): humility. Acts ill- 
144, 269; inspiration, 46. 262, 273. 290, Three. 43; their 
relation to Jadalsm, John 11; division of labor among. 
2 Oor. 170. Note; miracles of, Mark 161 sqq., John 43SL 
Acts 67, 63, 68, 90, 187 sq., 262, Phil. 49, Tim. 119, 
Heb. 46; their piety, 1 Cor. 103; power given to, 

181; preaching of, l Cor. 68, These. 43 sq.; preparation 
for their work, Luke 97 sq.; their qualifications. Matt. 
183, Kph. 149, Note. 1 Pet. 11,13; relationships snmg 
Matt 184; their unbelief and dnllnees, Mark 31*1, ST, 
169sq., 163; their writings. These.43; works ou, Luke 
96. 

Apostolic age, the, works on. Matt 6. 

Apostolic office, the, call to. Gal. 13eq., Note; unique In its 
character, Eph. 23; not distinct from the church, n*tt, 
660; perpetuated in the Church. 46. 299; its essentasl 
elements, Eph. 149, Note: Institution of. Matt. SJSJ 
Us nature and extent, 1 Cor. 20, Tit 6; qualifications 
for, Ep£. 149, Note, 1 Pet 11, 13. 

Apostolio succession, Matthew 299, 669, Gal. 14, Note, 

Apparel, royal, of Herod, Mark 81, Acts 230; of Solomon, 
Mark 81. 

Appeal, Roman right of, Acts 431. 

Appearances, duty of attending to, 1 Cor. 221. 

-, of Christ after His resurrection, Matt. 540sqq_ 

645sqq., Mark 169*qq., 163, Lake 390aqq., 896oqq_ 
John 630sqq., 1 Cor. 810sq. 

APPIA, Philem. 12. 

Appii Forum, Acts 470. 

Approval, Rom. 162,168. 

AQUILA, Acts 334,841,846, Rom. 446,447, Note, 1 Oor. To*, 
Tim. 118. 

Arabia, meaning of the term. Acts 179; Paul's abode in. Ml 
178sq M Gal. 25sq. 

Aramaic words in Mark's gospel, Mark 60. 

ARATU8, the poet, quoted by Paul, Acts 326. 

Archeology. Biblical, list of works on. Matt 7, IT. 

Archangel^ Michael, the, These. 76, Jude 19,26. 

ARCHELAUS, Matt 63sq., Luke 48sq n 29L 

ARCHIPPU8. Philem. 12. 

Areopagus, the. Arts 323; Paul’s address on, 46. Waqu 
court of, 46. 82A 

ABET AS, king of Arabia, Matt 262, Acts 180, 1 Oor. 
190. 

Arianlsm, John 447, Rom. 86. 

Arimathea, Matt 636, Lake 383. 

ARISTARCHUS, Acts 360,867,464, OoL 84, Philem. 24. 

ARI8TOBCLU8, Rom. 448. 

AB18T0TLE, quoted. Matt 512, Bom. 184: Paul's acquaint¬ 
ance with writings of, Rom. 184, Note. 

Ark of the oovenant, Heb. 151 sq., Bev. 203, 246. 

ARMAGEDDON, Rev. 32, 296, 802. 

Annlnlanism, Rom. 194 sq.. 246, Note. 

Armor, Christian, Eph. 222sqq., 228; of light, Bom. 407, 
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Art, its relations to Christianity, Acts 827, 828; sacred, Bev. 
43; worship o t, Acts 365; works of, representing, tho 
Annunciation, Lake 40; the Nativity, ib. (b.; the Ma¬ 
donna ; ib. ib. ; the Holy Family, ib. ib. ; the Presenta¬ 
tion in the Temple, ib. 47; the Temptation, ib. 69; the 
Transfiguration, Matt. 315, Luke 155; Christos Con- 
aolator, Luke 103; the Magdalene, ib, 125; Christ and 
Pharisees, ib. 306; the Cleansing of the Temple, ib. 
29 J ; Christ and four Apostles, ib. 318; the Last Sup¬ 
per, ib. 333; Christ in Oethsemane, ib. 349: Peter’s 
denial, ib. 856; Christ bearing the Cross, ib. 370; the 
Moment before the Crucifixion, ib. 370; the Crucifix¬ 
ion, ib. 374; the Descent from the Cross, ib. 384; the 
Viewing the Grave, 46. ib.; the Resurrection, ib. 
888 . 

ABTEMIS, Acts 360. 

ASAPH, Matt. 246, 249. 

Ascension of Christ, the, various acoounts of, Mark 165 sq., 
Luke 401 sqq.. Acts 14, 16 sq.; silenoe of Matthew 
and John respecting. Matt. 659,661, Luke 403; local¬ 
ity of, Luke 402, Acts 18 sq.; its relation to Christ’s 
resurrection, Mark 166, Luke 402, Acts 8; its value, 
Luke 408 sq.. Acts 8; taught by Paul, Tim. 46, 47; by 
Peter, 1 Pet 66, 67 ; time of, Acts 8; Festival of, Matt 
662, Mark 163, Acts 9. 

Ascension of Moses, Book of the, Bev. 10. 

Ascetics, Jewish, Bom. 414 sq. 

Ashdod, Acts 156. 

Ashes, used by mourners, Matt 211. 

Asia, name of a province of Asia Minor, Acts 34, 298, l 

Pet. 12. 

■■ , the seven churches ot Matt 237, Bev. 28,90,104, 

103,113,132. 

Asmoueans, see Maccabees. 

Asseverations of Panl, Bom. 68 sq. 

Assnmption day, eee Ascension, Festival of the. 

Assurance of faith, eee Faith. 

■ of Immortality, 1 Cor. 332. 

■ of truth. Thess.97. 

Astrology, Matt. 67 sq. 

Astronomy, its relation to religion. Matt 68. 

Atheism the essence of heathenism, Bph. 91. 

Athen, Acts 322 sqq., 328!; altars at, ib. 324,327; number of 
idols at ib. 322, 326: market-place at, ib. 322; Paul’s 
visit to, ib. ib.; characteristics of tho people, ib. 
323 sq. 

Atonement of Christ the, benefits ofl Col. Ill sq.; com¬ 
plete, Luke 319: effect of, Heb. 166,1 John 45; true 
idea of, Rom. 140; Its relation to Justification; ib. 
135,138,139,156; nature of, Matt 158, 643, Bom. 166 ; 

K rable of Prodigal Bon used against, Luke 242; 

ul’s belief in the doctrine. Tit 17,18; distinguished 
from reconciliation, 1 John 45; one elsmeut in the 
work of redemption, Matt 366; attempts to refate the 
doctrine, Rom. 140; statement of the doctrine, 1 John 
147 sq., 152 sq.; universal John 134, 1 Johu 46; vica¬ 
rious, Matt 366, 2 Cor. 96,101 sq, 1 Pet 49. 

Attalfa, Acts 272. 

ATT1LA TUB HUN, Rev. 206, Note. 

Attribut e of God, Col. 27; revelation of Bom. 138; mani¬ 
fested in sending of Christ Luke 83. 

AUBERLRN, C. A., biographical notioe of, These, vii. 
Augsburg Confession, Luke 200. 

AUGUSTINS, mother of, 1 Pet 64; conversion ot Bom. 
409; his appreciation of Johu’s Gospel, John vit.; his 
theory of original sin. Bom. 192,194sq.; his theory 
of sin and grace, ib. 155. 

Authority, of the Apostles, 1 Oor. 229, Tim. 16: civil, not to 
he assumed by the church, Matt. 866; civil, obedience 
to. Bom. 398 sqq, 401 sq, 1 Pst 40,42; of ministers, 
1 Cor. 92. 

Avarice, Luke 200, Tim. 70,7L 
ATI MARIA, Luke 19 sq. 

Aaotaa, Acts 156. 


B aal, Bom. ssi. 

abylou, 1 Pet 95; symbolical significance, Bev.26, 278, 
285, 303,306,314, 319 sqq, 828, Nots, 434 sqq. 
Backsliders, Heb. 110; see Perseverance. 

BALAAM, character and sin of, 2 Pet 34 sq, 37: his history 
a test of faith. Matt 230; his prophecy, <6. 60, Bev. 8, 
Kota ; doctrine of, Bev. 119. 

Balaamites, Bev. 116,120. 


Band of soldiers, Matt 613 sq. 

Baaias, village of, tee Caesarea PhlUppl. 

Banishment of Christians In early times, Bev. 69. 

Bankers, ancient Matt. 442, 444. 

Ifcptism, Jewish, Matt 68, Heb. 112; John’s, Matt 68, 70, 
73 sq, Mark 16, Lake69, Acts849 sqq.; by disciples of 
Christ, Lake 69, John 141,146, 151; by Panl, 1 Cor. 
80; of Christ by John, Matt 76 sqq.. Lake 67, 69.60, 
62, John 87 sq, 1 John 160 sq.; of believers, on the day 
of Penteoost Acts 53,56; of the eunnch, by Philip, 


ib. 156; of Paul, ib. 170,400,402; of Cornelius, 45.208; 
of Lydia, 45.805. 308; of the jailer, at Philippi, 45. 307 
sq.; for the dead, 1 Cor. 328 sqq.; with fire, Matt. 72, 
74, Luke 67; with the Holy Spirit, Matt 72,74, Luke 
66, Acts 12,14, 206; its rotation to circumcision. Matt 
557, Luke 42,Act* 3c5, Bom. lit 123,Col.49; formula 
of, Matt. 557 sq.; Its rotation t> the Rift of the Holy 
Spirit Acts 53,148,171, 203. 206; interrogatories used 
in the ceremony of, 1 Pet 60; mode of, Mott. 68, 70, 
Lake 56, Note, Acts 807, Bom. 202, Note, CoL 46,40; 
subordinate to preaching, 1 Cor. 30; its relation to re¬ 
generation, Matt 557, Mark 161,163, John 126 sqq., 
462, Acts 159, Rom. 114, 126, NoU, 201, 206 ?q., 1 Cor. 
33, Eph. 142,199, sq n 207, Titus 20,22, llob. 175. James 
58,1 Pet. 29, 65 sq.; Roman CUtbolic rite ot Mark 70, 
1 (for. 33; significance of, Matt. 657 sq., 561, Mark 161, 
John 136, Acts 62, 53,400 sq., 402, Bom. £01, 209 sq.. 
Gal. 87, 90; subjects of. Matt. 1S7, 34*2, 557, 5G0, Mark 
85, 91, Luke 276, Acts 169 sq. 305, 30% 350, Rom. 201, 
1 Cor. 30,149, Gal. 90, Eph. 207, 212, CoL 148, Tit 22 ; 
works on. Matt. 66a 

Bar (son). Matt 292,295, Note. 

BARABBA3. Matt 511, Mark 149, Luke 367 sq., John 666. 

KARACHI AH, Matt 414 sq. 

Barbarians, application of the term, Rbm. 70,1 Cor. 286. 

BAR-JBSUS. Acts 212, 245. Bee KLYMA8. 

BAR-JOANNA, Matt 295, Note. 

BARJONA, Matt 292, 295, Note , John 93, Note. 

Barley, John 210. 

BARNABAS, Acts 81; sent on a mission to Antioch, 45. 218 
sqq.; preaching ot 45. 45.; sent to Jerusalem, 45. 221 
sq.; sent on a mission with Paul, 45. 238 sq.; bis disa¬ 
greement with Paul, Mark 6 sq.. Acts 218, 295 sqq. 
Gal. 46; mentioned by Paul In lus epistles, 1 Cor. 183, 
GaL 46; last mention of. Acts 295; Epistle of, quoted, 

1 Cor. 13; authorship of Epistle to the Hebrews as¬ 
cribed to, Heb. 4 sq., 9. 

BARS ABAS, Joseph, Acts 21. 

Judas, Acts 288. 

BARTHOLOMEW, Matt. 188, Luke 96, John 94. 

BART1MEUS, Mark 108. 

Basket Matt. 266,285,289, 290. 

Bath, a measure, Luke 246. 

Bath Kol, Rev. 42. 

BATIISI1EBA, faith of, Matt. 40, 51. 

BAUR, F. C.. criticisms of. Bom. 14 sq. 

Bay, St Paul’s, Acts 460. 

Beam, Matt. 138. 

Beast image of the. Rev. 31. 

Beasts, taming or, Jas. 98; of the Apocalypse, Rev. 21,154, 
161 sq 404. 

Beatitndes, the seven. Matt. 99 sqq., Luke 101 sqq.: arrange¬ 
ment of, Matt 101,105 sq.; based upon tho Old Testa¬ 
ment 45.102; not In the same category with the ten 
commandments, 45. 105; contrasted with the seven 
woes, 45. 411,416; mount of tho. 45.100, 106. 

Beauty and goodness, Hebrew ideas of. Matt 824. 

BEELZEBUB, ww 

BEELZEBUL, Matt 193 s<k, 223 Luke 183. 

Beginning, the, 1 John 20, Rev. 135 sq. 

Beginnings in Christian life, Mark 90. 

BELIAL, eee 

BE LIAR, 2 Cor. 116,118. 

Believers, eee Christians. 

Ben (son), Matt. 292 sq. 

Benedicius of Zachnnah, Luke 25,27 sq. 

Beneficence, acts of in the early chnrcb, 1 Pet 78; should 
be Joined with benevolenoe, Thoas. 69 sq.; a duty, Acta 
225, Eph. 174,1 Johu 118 sq., 1 Pet. 79; examples ot 
Luke 286 sq., Acts 186, 188,192,196; Inducements to, 

2 Oor. 147, 151; measure of, 1 Cor. 862; Paul’s direc¬ 
tions respecting. 45. 355 sq,; reward of, Luke 247: i* 
■cope, 1 Cor. 301, These. 159; its source, 1 Cor. 361; 
proper spirit o^ Matt 449,451 sqq., 2 Cor. 159; should 
be systematic, 1 Cor. 862, 361; its power in promo¬ 
ting Christian nnlty, 2 Cor. 159. See Almsgiving, 

Berea, Acts 317; its people, 45.45. sq. 

BERENICE, Matt 294. 

BERNICE, Acts 435. 

BBRTHOLDT the Franciscan, 1 Oor. fv. 

Beryl, Bev. 386. 

Betbabara, John 86. 

Bethany, Matt 371, Mark 110,Lake 293 sq., John 85,839sq.; 
meaning of the name. John 85, 340; symbolical adap¬ 
tation of tbs name, Matt 479, Note ; description of, 45. 
871, John 839 sq.; the anointing at Matt 462 sqq, 
Mark 137 sq., John 370 sqq. 

Bethel, John 865. 

Bethesda, pool of, John 181. 

Bethlehem. Matt 55 sq.; symbolical adaptation of the name, 
45.479, NoU; children of, <5. 63. 


Bethphage, Matt. 371,479, Note, Mark 110, Luke 293 sq. 
Bethaaida of Galilee, Matt 210 sq., Mark 62, John 94. 
-Julias, Matt 210, Mark 76, Luke 146, Johu 218. 
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Btbelwerk, Lange's, Matt. vili. sqq., xiv.sqq. 

—■ . Starke's, Her. 405. 

Bible, signification of the word, Matt. 10; introduction to 
the, 46. 1 »qq.; accessible to ell, 46. vi; ite divine an* 
thority, Lake 00; characteriatice of the. Matt. v. eq., 
11,13; commentariee on, ib. vi. sq„ xxi\ 19; dictiona¬ 
ries of, if). 19, Rom. 8 aq.; editions of, Matt. 18; exege- 
aia of, ib. vi. aq.; its frankness in regard to the faults 
of good men, Acts 290, 297; history of, Matt. 12 sq.; 
import of, ib. 15; its influence, John 054; inspiration 
of, Matt. 11 sq., Luke 13, John 834, Bom. 110, 1 Cor. 
61,14J, 2 Cor. 108,128,133, These. 122, Tim. 107, K>9, 
110, 2 Pet. 21 sq.; compared with the Koran, 
Matt. 15; Lange's Commentary on, ib. rili. eqq., xir. 
sqq.; languages of, ib. 7; as a literary production, ib. 
v.; love for, a measure of lore for God, 1 Pet. 36; its 
relation to the sacred records of ether nations, Matt. 
15 aq.; as a book of religion, ib. v. sq., 11; use of, in 
schools, Tim. 109 sq.; study of. Matt, vii.. Acts 107; 
translations of, Matt. 18 sq.; works on, 46. 10,19, Bom. 
431 sq.; writers of. Matt. 13. See also Scriptures. 

Bigotry of Hie apostles, Mark 89, Luke 158. 

Binding. power of. Matt. 298 sq. 

Biography, Christian, Tim. 89. 

Birth, the now, John 125 aqq., 130, Bom. 245,2 Cor. 98. 

Birthdays of kings. Matt. 262. 

Bishops in tho primitive church. Acts 222,874* Theca.95 eq n 
Tim 36 sq. 

Bithynia. 1 Pot. 12. 

Black, symbolical significance of. Ber. 17. 

Blame, right and duty of, 2 Cor. 87. 

Blasphemy, against Christ, Matt. 177, 224, 227 aq.; Christ ac¬ 
cused of, i6. 106, Mark 27, John 187 ; against the Holy 
Spirit, Mat*. 2Ji, 227 ®q.„ Luke 197,198; namee et 

Rev. 294, 303, 813, 427. 

■Blessed, The, an spoliation of God, Mark 140. 

Blcssedtie**, gradati ns of, Heb. 89. 

Blessing of children by Christ. Matt 342, Luke270 sq.; of 
food by Christ, Matt 206; 208, Mark 72; hereditary. 
Matt. 30, 60; at meala, Jewish custom of, ib. 266. 

Blearing*. spiritual and temporal, 2Cor. 159, Eph. 28, 61; pro¬ 
nounced by Christ, tee Beatitudes. 

Blind, the, healed by Christ, tee Miracles of Christ 

Blindness, common in the Knst, Matt. 176; of Didymua, John 
315, Note; of Milton, ib. ib.; of Paul, Acts 167. 

-, spiritual. Matt. 135,360, Luke 283, John 812 

sqq., 397,402, Rom. 373,2 Oor. 66 sq M 71 sq. 

Blood, use of in sacrifices, Heb. 152, 159,163, l Pet 12; field 
of, Matt. 505, 507, Acts 20: Issue of. Matt. 174, Mark 
60, Luke 110; symbolism or. Rev. 197,204 sq. 

- of Christ, drinking the, John 223 sq., 227 sq.; 

an expiation, Eph. 36, Heb. 168 tq.,1 Pet 49; flow of, 
on the cross, John 697 sq.; purifying effect of, Matt 
472, Heb. 144,158,1 Pet. 12,1 John 32 sq., 35, Ber. 
185: a ransom, Heb. 159,1 Pet 23, 25; symbolised in 
the Lord's tapper, Matt. 471 sqq., 1 Cor. 236 aq. 

Blood-money, Matt. 607. 

Bine, syrafiolism of, Matt 410, Ber. 17. 

BOANKROm, Mark 37, Luke96. 

Boasting, true and fal-e, Rom. 110; of Paul, 2 Cor. 186 aqq. 

Bodies, celestial, 1 Cor. 337. 

Body, the, use of the term in the New Testament Bom. 232, 
sq.; teaching of Christianity respecting, 1 Cor. 136; 
death of, Bom. 176; deeds o t ib. 259; Its destination, 
ICor. 132; its dignity, <6.134, 185 sq.; its true posi¬ 
tion, ib. 135; its purity, how maintained, ib. ib.; re¬ 
demption of, Rom. 274 sq.; its nature after the resur¬ 
rection, i\. 274 aq., 288, 1 Cor. 836, 818, 842, 2 Cor. 
80 sqn., Phil. 62 sq., Heb. 65; the seat of sin, Rom. 207, 
209,215; social orders compared to, 46. 384, 888; its 
relation to the soul and spirit. Matt. 479, Rom. 232 
sqq.. 1 Cor. 62, 2 Cor. 205, Thess. 95. 98; natural and 
spiritual, 1 Cor. 836, *'38. 

■ ■■ of Christ, symbolic of his cbnrch, 1 Cor. 255, 257, 

Eph. 64, G6; symbolized in the Lord’s Supper, Matt. 
471 sqq., Luke337, John 227 t lCor. 236sq.; slier his 
resurrection, Luke 398 sq. 

■ ■ — of death, Rom. 242 sqq. 

— ■ ■- ■ of sin, R on. 203 sq., 206 sq. 

Boldness of the Christian, Kph. 117,120, Heb. 174,175; In 
preaching the gospel, Eph. 227, Them. 35,37. 

Bondage to f-ar of death, Heb. 60, 63sq., 65 sq.; of the law, 
2 Cor. 47,61 sq., 60; of sin, John 288 sq.. 299, Rom. 211, 
215 sqq., 237 sqq.; spirit of; Rom. 260; works on, 46. 
295 sq. 

BONIFACE VTTT., Pope, Luke 344. 

Book, In the angel's hand, Rer. 217, 219, 221 sq. 

-- of life, Phil. 65 sq„ Rer. 28,127, 360,362. 

■ ■■ — — , the sealed, Rer. 155 sq. 

Books, ancient. Rer. If 6; bad, destruction of. Acts 857 sq. 

Borders of Jewish garments, Matt. 173,174,275, 410. 

Bottles of skins, Matt. 171. 

Bow, the, Rer. 30. 

Bowels, figurative use of the term, 20or.U6, Phil .15,31, CoL09. 


Branches, Jews symbolised by, Rom. 866 sq. 

Bread, use of in the Best, Luke 254; breaking of, 4b. 882,1 
Cor. 210; effect of Christ's blearing on. Matt. 208; 
daily, petition for in the Lord's Prayer, <6.121 sq. 125, 
Luke 179; of life, a title of Christ, John 207 eq., 211, 
229; use of in the Lord's Supper, Matt. 470 eq., 474, 
Luke 836 sq., 838,1 Oor. 210, 286 sq.; unbmr s n e d , tm 
Passover. 


Brethren, misuse of the term, Matt. 281. 

Bribery used by the Sanhedrin, Matt. 552. 

Bride, the church symbolised by a, John 143. 

Bridegroom, Christ called a, Matt 170,172, 437 eqq., Jehu 

Brooks, symbolical meaning of, Ber. 18 sq. 

Brotherhood of Christians, Col. 10, Thess. 63, 09 aq. 

Brotherly lore, These. 67,69 sq., Heb. 212,1 Pet. 27, 28,1 
John 64, 66,118 eqq. 

Brothers, use of the term In the Bible, John 114. 

-, of Christ, Matt 63, 182, 231 sq., 255 sq., Luke 84, 

128 sq., John 115,240 sq.. Acts 19,1 Cor. 182, Gal. 86 sq, 
38 sq., Jas. 10 sqq, 18 sqq., Jude 5 sq., 12. 

Building, church of Christ compared to a, 1 Oor. 74,78, 2 
Cor. 107, Eph. 98 sqq., Col. 48,1 Pet. 82 aq. 

Bullock, symbol of Matthew's Gospel, Matt. 39. 

Burdens, imposed by the Pharisees, Matt. 409 eq.; of others, 
to be borne, GaL 149,154. 

Burial, Jewish customs of. Matt. 100. 69ft, Mark 154. Luke 
112; of Christ, Matt. 585 sq., Mark 154, Luke 88sq, 
John 599 sq.. Bom. 207. ' 

Bushel, Matt. 104. 

Butterfly, the. as a symbol of immortality, John 990. 

Byseus, a kind of linen. Lake 258, Ber. 837. 


c 


IJ5SAB, AUGUSTUS, Luke 64. 

CLAUDIUS, Arts 221. 

JULIUS, incident in the life of, Acts 463. 


. «MJLlUOf IUUUC1 

-v TIBERIUS, Luke 54. 

-, rendering tribute to. Matt. 896 eq., Luke 806 sq; 

saints In the household of, Phil. 76. 

Osseres Palestlnie, Acte 191; Paul's visits to. 46. 182,80, 
884,410; its distance from Joppa, 46. 156, 194; from 
Jerusalem, 46. 156; road from Jerusalem to, 46. 416; 
palace at, 46. 46. 

Cseearea Philippi, Matt 294. 

Cjes&rea StratonU, tee C. Palestine. 

CAIAPHA8, JOSEPH, the high priest, Matt. 385,400,490, 
Luke 6% 853, John 363 sq,866, 562. 

CAIN, Jude 20. 

CAIU8, tee GAIUS. 

Calf; golden, made by the Israelites, Acta 126. 

CALIGULA, These. 106. 

Call of the apostles, tee Apostles; of four dledplee. Matt 95. 
Mark 20 sq., Luke 81, 83; of Paul, Acts 230 of 
Mutthew, Luke 88. 90; to the ministry. Acts 239 aq, 
Gal. 13 eq., Heb. 106. 

Called, distinguished from chosen, or elect. Matt. 862, 854 
sq., 391, Rom. 64, 278, NoCt,280 eq.. Heb. 74. 

Calling, nse of the word, 1 Pet. 85,'Heb. 74; of Christiana, 
Its nature, Bom. 278, 280 eq , 290, 828 sqq., 1 Cor. 26, 
43, 49; who are Included in the, 1 Cor. 43 sq., 48 eq; 
its requirements, Phil. 80; of the Jewish nation, Rom. 
809 sqq., 328 sqq.; effectual, its relation to faith. Jobs 
221, Note. See Election. 

Calling in life, proper estimate of, 1 Cor. 158. 

Calmness of Christ, Matt 174, 481. Luke 74, 328, 834. 

Calumny among Christians, Jas. 118 eq., 122. 

Calvary, Mount, Matt. 619, 620 sq., John &82 sq. 

CALVIN, JOHN, on baptism, Rom. 206; on the Gospel of 
John, John rii.; on orlfhnal sin, Rom. 192. Sote. 

Calvinists, New 8chool, their theory of original sin. Bom. 194. 

Camel, rich men compared to a, Matt. 346 aq.; swallowing a, 
46. 413. 

Camel's hair, Matt. 70. 

Cana, John 103; miracle at, 46.102 sqq. 

Canaan, the woman of. Matt. 281 eqq.; the earthly aad the 
heavenly, Rom. 157. 

Canaanite, tee Cananite. 

Canaan!tea. Matt. 281. 

CANANITE, SIMON THE, Matt. 180,182, Mark 97,Luka91 

CANDACE, Acts 156. 

Candia, Tit. 8. 

Candle, Matt. 104. 

Candlesticks, symbolical significance, Rev. 28,104. 

Candor of the sacred historians. Acts 212 sq. 

Cannon, nse of among the Turk*, Rev. 210, Note. 215. 

Canon, the 8cripturee as the. Mat1.13eq.; of the Old Testae 
ment Jas. 4; of the New Testament, Matt. 22 sq» 
Jas. 4. 

Capernaum, rite of, Matt. 90sq_, John 114; Christ's residence 
at. Matt 166, Mark 26, Luke 77; symbolic adaptation 
of the name, Matt 479, Note. 

Capital punishment, Jews deprived of the right ofc Matt 465, 
603; sanctioned, 46.486,487, Rom. 400, 402. 
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Cappadocia, 1 Pet. 12. 

CARACALLA. edict of, Rev. 173. Note. 

(fere, of Ood for His work. Matt. 65; for earthly things 
reproved, 46.133 sqq n Luke 201 sq.; to be cast upon. 
Ood, 1 Pet. 00. 

Carnality, c, f the Corinthian church, 1 Oor. 10sq.; in the 
nature of man, ib. 60 sqq. 

Carnal affections, mastery of the, 1 Cor. 186. 

■ mind, works on, Rom. 295. 

- ■ - security, fetal, 1 Cor. 201. 

Carpenter, trade of, among the Jews, Matt. 256, Mark 63. 
(ferrae, me Har&n. 

(ferriages, A<*ts 383. 

CASTOR AND POLLUX, Acts 460 sq. 

Gaanalta, Matt. 32. 

Caewistry, of Pharisees, Matt. 412. 

Catechism, The Heidelberg, Rom. 148. 

Catechising, Luke 11,12. 

Catholic Epistles, the, Jas. 1 sqq., 0. 

Catholicity, true. Matt. 330. 

Causes and effects in Christ’s kingdom. Acts 846. 

CSLANO, THOMAS A, author of “Dies Irm," Matt 462, 
Note. 

Celibacy, argument against, Lnke 311; Christian, Matt 840, 
841; occasion of, 1 Cor. 144,145; not sustained by the 
Old Testament, Matt 259, Rev. 431; Paul’s view of, l Cor. 
139sq.; how far praiseworthy, ib. 139 sq, 144,145; in the 
Roman Catholic Church, Matt 339 sq., Luke 79 sq., 
311,1 Cor. 144,165- 
Oonchrea, Acts 341, Rom. 447. 

Census, of Judea, Luke 31 sqq.; of the Roman Empire, 

46., ib. 

Centurion, of Capernanm, Matt. 151 sq., Lnke 110 sq.; at the 
cross. Matt. 6iS, Mark 154, Luke 381 sq. 

CMPHAS, a name of Peter, John 93 sq., I Cor. 28. 
Ceremonies, reliance on. These. 44; Jewish, their otriect. 
Matt 105. 

CERINTHUS. heresy of, 2 Pet. 29,1 John 13. 

Chalcedony, Rev. 386. 

Change, (lod not subject to, Jas. 56 sq., 60. 

Character, independence of, These. 71; of Christ me Jesus 
Christ. 

Charitable funds, management of, 2 Cor. 148. 

Charity, misuse* of the term, 1 Cor. 266; works of, ess Benefi¬ 
cence. 

CHARLEMAGNE, empire of. Rev. 261, Note. 

CHARLES V., Interim of, Mark 30. 

Cbarran, me Haran. 

Chastisement, Divine, Heb. 201 sq. 

Cherubim, over the ark of the covenant, Heb. 151 sq., 1 Pot. 
18; the four named by Ezekiel, symbolical of the four 
Gospels, Matt 25 sq.; symbolism of, Rot. 19,38,16L 
Cheats in the temple, for offerings, Luke 316. 

Childhood, innocence of, Rom. 230. 

Children, guardian angels of, Matt. 825; baptism of, see Bap¬ 
tism, subjects of; blessed by Christ, Matt. 342, Mark 
99, Luke 276sq.; His notice of, Matt 323, Mark 99, 
Luke 117, 276 sq.; Christians compared to. Matt 323, 
Mark 89, 91, 99; Lnke 158,159, 277,1 John 68; In the 
church, Matt. 342; to be dedicated to God, Luke 47 ; 
dreams of, Matt. 66; future state of, Rom. 196; Ger- 
•on’s delight in. Matt 32?; Jews compared to, ib. 208, 
Luke 211; lies to, Epn. 173, Note; their duties to 
parents, Epb. 210, 212 sqq., Col. 76; duties of parents 
to, 1 Cor. 165, Eph. 212 sqq., Col. 76; blessed through 
parental faith, Mark 85; may sing God’s praises. Matt 
379; in the temple, ib. 378; Christian training of, 
46.327 sq., 557, Eph. 213 sq., 2 John 193; first men¬ 
tion of, in Acts, Acts 385; of Abraham. Mark 72, Rom. 
149 sq.; of Bethlehem, Matt. 63; of God, John 74, Note, 
Rom. 259 sq , 263, 272, 287, 311, Note , Heb. 66; Jewish, 
instruction of, Lake 48; of ministers. Acts 356. 
ChiUasm, Rev. 3. 63, 62. Note, 342 sq. 

CHLOE, 1 Cor. 28. 

Cboraxin, Matt. 210. 

Cboeen, the. me Elect 
Chrism. 1 John 77. 88. 

CHRIST, me JESUS CHRIST. 

Christianity, its relations to art. Acts 327 sq.; its teachings 
respecting the body, 1 Cor. 135 sq.; Christ the centre 
of, Acts 220; concealment of. Matt 248, 262; a con¬ 
quest of evil by good, Rom. 395; compared with cul¬ 
ture, Eph. 175; not declining, Rom. 373; defence of, 
Luke 311; development of, Matt 248, Mark 43, Rom. 
874; its dominion over nations, Matt. 272; its duties 
compatible with every station, 1 Cor. 166; effects of, 
Matt 248, Acts 41; subjective elements of, Eph. 67; 
union of enemies against, Lnke 363: its ethical cha¬ 
racter, Acts 150; externallsm in. Matt. 127, 138, Rom^ 
128; a series of facts, Lnke 13; felse and true, con¬ 
trasted, Matt 134; its relation to the family, John 102, 
104, Rom. 447, Note; theooeasion of family separations. 
Matt. 191; Oentile, its relation to Jewish, Gal. 39 
Bote; its relation to civil government, Rom.398 sqq.; 


superior to heathenism, 1 Cor. 259; early history of. 
Matt. 248, A of*; based on humility, 46. 65, 93; Ideal¬ 
ism In, 1 Cor. 98; individualism of, Acts 376; its rela- 
tion to Judaism, John 161, Acts 422, 2 Cor. 61; the 
development of law, Matt. 119; a new life, John 136, 
Rom. 207; relation of literature to, Tit 11; in har¬ 
mony with nature, 1 Cor. 229; outward and inward, 
Rom. 126; divine philosophy in, 1 Cor. 64; its relation 
to philosophy. Acts 827,1 Oor. 42; 46, Note , Col. 49; its 
relation to poetry, Matt xL sq.; practical, Tit 15; 
proofs of, Luke 404, Rom. 59 sq„ These. 34; propaga¬ 
tion of, Heb. 45: realism in, 1 Cor. 98; differs from 
other religions, Luke 13; the absolute religion, 1 Cor. 
154; the final stage of revelation, Iieb. 30; opposed to 
everything revolutionary, 1 Cor. 162; not schismatic. 
Acts 354; social element in, 46. 369, 376; spread of. 
Matt 248, Lnke 216 sq., 344, 352; its relation to sla¬ 
very, 1 Cor. 155, Eph. 218, Tim. 68, 70. Philem. 29, l 
Pet. 60; its relation to society. 1 Cor. 156; system of. 
Acts 205; a treasure, Matt 252; Its truth suited to all 
capacities, 1 Cor. 70 sq.; types of, John 648; its uni¬ 
versality, Acts 14,277 sq., 446, Gal. »1; Its benefits to 
woman, Matt. 341, Mark 51, Acts 41, 308, Tim. 35, Jas. 

89; the world’s judgment of; Matt 209; its yoke, 46. 
214. 

Christianization of the world, Matt 447. 

Christian liberty, me Liberty. 

Christian life, the, alternation in, 1 John 128; beginning of; 
Eph. 165 sq.; characteristic otl Pet 24; proper oon- 
duct of, Rom. 391 sqq., 1 Cor. 219 sq.; development of; 
Rom. 274, 288 ; ground of. Col. 27; Ideal of, l Cor. 118; 
the divine Judgment of, These. 49; love the principle 
of, Eph. 177; many-sided, 1 John 55; necessity of 
leading, Lnke 232; newness of, Rom. 250 sqq.; perse¬ 
verance In, Lnke 232; requirements of, i6. 232, Eph. 
187; a continual service, 1 Cor. 220; social require¬ 
ments of, Eph. 187: relation of speech to, 46.174, CoL 
81; a constant strife. Lnke 230 sqq., Rom. 215, Eph. 
180 sq.; success in, 1 Cor. 362; the world’s opinion of; 
Luko 231 sq. 

Christians, should be active, Matt 355, 442, Mark 90, Luke 
108, 159, 291 sq.; afflictions of; me Afflictions: all 
things theirs, 1 Oor. 83 sqq., 2 Cor. Ill; blessednesu 
of, 1 John 98, Rev. 131, blessings pronounced by. Heb. 
190: boldness of, Eph. 117, 120; brotherhood of, CoL 
10, Thess. 53, 69 sq.; natnre of their calling, Rom. 278, 
280 sq.. 290, 328 sqq., 1 Oor. 26, 43, 49, Phil. 30; 
tho children of God, John 74, Note , Rom. 259, 263, 272, 
287,311, Note, Heb. 55; their duty to contribute to 
support of the church. Matt 320; their citizenship in 
heaven, Phil. 61, 63; communion among, 2 Cor. 144, 

147 sq.; their duty of consecration, 46. 120; constancy 
of, Rom. 162, 168, 175, Col. 86; contentions amonfL 
Matt. 621 sq., Acte 213 sq., Rom. 444, 448, 454 sq., 1 
Cor. 27 sqq, 31 sq., 35, Heb. 204, Jas. Ill; conversa¬ 
tion of, Eph. 174, 181, 187, Col. 81, Jas. 103; grounds 
for courage, 1 Oor. 332; death of, Heb. 189; their con¬ 
duct toward enemies. Matt. 120, Rom. 394 sq.; equality 
of, Acts 41, 2 Cor. 147; evil speaking among, Jas. 118 
sq., 122; their example, 1 Cor. 103, These. 19; faults 
of, Acts 213 sq., Jas. 102, 2 Pet. 26; fellowship of, Acte 
68, 420, Rom. 433, 435, 2 Cor. 15, 147 sq.. Gal. 152, 154, 
Eph. 103, Col. 10, Phil. 26, 42, Heb. 72 sq.; their fel¬ 
lowship with God. 2 Cor. 11, Eph. 128,1 John 83; flight 
of, when allowable, Matt. 192 sq., Acts 263; forbear¬ 
ance of, Matt 117 sq.; friendship of, Phil. 46, Col. 10; 
Gentile, Rom. 427, Thess. 44; glory of, Rom. 272, 1 
Cor. 83 sqq.; their certainty of future glory, Rom. 268 
sqq.; glorving of. 46.168; gospel doctrine food for, 1 
Cor. 72; effects or the gospel upon, 46. 37 sqq.; should 
labor to advance the goepel. These. 53; groaning of; 
Rom. 278; high priest a type of, 46.168; honor among, 
ib. 443; humility of, 1 Cor. 99, 2 Cor. 205, Phil. 36 sq.; 
compared to Infants, 1 Pet. 31; their inheritance on 
earth, 1 Cor. 219; Jewish, Rom.427, Thess. 44; Joys of; 
Rom. 436, 2 Cor. 26; final judgment of. Matt. 451; 
kingship of. Rev. 92; labors of, Heb. 88; their relations 
to the law, Rom. 218 sqq.; law-suits among, 1 Oor. 121 
sqq., 127 sqq., Jas. 78; lukewarmness of. Rev. 133 sq., 
136; marriage of, 1 Cor. 228; origin of the nsme. Acts 
219, 224 sq.; use of the name in Acte, 46. 444; various 
names of, 46^19; nominal and real, 46.349; the true 
people of CfflB, Heb. 208; priesthood of, Rev. 92; secu¬ 
rity of, Rom. 288 sqq.; sins of, 1 John 101 sq., 105,108; 
social relations of, Acts 360, 376, Eph. 187 sq.; sonship 
of, Gal. 100 sq.; sufferings of ,me Sufferings; compared 
to a temple, 1 Cor. 134, 136 sq.; unfaithfulness of, 
Lnke 206; not to be united with unbelievers, 2 Cor. 
120; union of, Rom. 202, 207, and me Unity; union 
with Christ, Matt. 232, Acts 166 Rom. 168, 1 Cor. 26, 

83 sqq., 2 Cor. 15, Thess. 12, Heb. 55. 63; as warriors, 

1 Cor. 201; tbe r work to be tried, 46. 70, 78; relation 
to the world, John 444, Jas. 122, 1 John 67 sqq.; wor¬ 
thiness of, Rev. 127. 
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Christmas, origin of, Lake 36. 

Chris tology, province of, Matt 214 s—Old Testament, Luke 28. 

Chronological order, of books of the New Testament, Matt 
21 eq.; of event* in religions history, <6.3 sqq., of 
events in the Gospel narrative, ib. 66, 86, 90, 160, 216, 
220, 223, 261 sq., 276, 316, 318, 336, 368, 464, 490, 610, 
640 i*q., Mark 64, 69, 86 sq., 88, 112, Lake 46, 72, 85, 92, 
120, 127,101, 217, 283, 293, 336,363,306, John 164, 206, 
370, Acts ix., 1, 98, 221, 23L 

Chronology, works on, Matt 6. 

Chrysolite, Rev. 386. 

Chrysoprasus, Her. 386. 

CHRYSOSTOM, on John** Gospel, John vt on persecutions, 

1 Pet 02. 

Church, The, nee of the term. Matt 293,298,329,1 Cor. 20, 
233,236, Thee*. 12; who constitute. Matt 330, Eph. 
234; abeolution in. Matt 168,298 sq., 332 sq., John 617; 
authority In, Bom. 386 sq n 2 Oor. 20 sq.; Pentecost the 
birthday of, Acts 63; national afflictions a blessing to, 
A. 225: one body, A. 166; represented as a building, 2 
Oor. 167, 1 Pet. 32 sq.; the body of Christ, l Cor. 256, 
257, Epb. 64, 66; its relation to Christ Matt. 389, 2 
Cor. 190 sq., Eph. 202 sq., Col. 28; his care for. Matt 
330, Acts 232; Christ the head of. Acts 166, Eph. 63 
sq., Matt. 293 sq.; His by redemption, Acts 377; its 
readiness for his second coming. Matt 439 sqq.; chil¬ 
dren in, A. 342; its Jurisdiction in civil affairs, 1 Cor. 
125,127, 130; mutual concurrence in, ib. 362; conten¬ 
tions in. Acts 213 sq.. Bom. 444,448, 464 sq., 1 Cor. 35, 
Jas. Ill; discipline in. see Discipline; seven epochs In 
its history, Bev. 317, Sole;' extent of, Eph. 66; exter¬ 
nality of, Rev. 116; its relation to the family, John 
102,104, Born. 447, Sole; distinctive features of, 1 Cor. 
22; a fellowship, Gal. 14, Eph. 103; God's Mil Cor. 
78; foundation of. Matt 293, 296 sqq., 299,1 Oor. <5, 
78,106, Eph. 103; freedom in. Matt 386; government 
of, Rom. 386, Sole, 387, Tit 11; growth of; Acts 68,1 
Cor. 106; identified with the Kingdom of heaven. 
Matt 299; histoiy of. ib. 6,439, Acts 9, 1 Cor. 40 sq., 
R^t. 317, Note; God? house, 1 Cor. 78; true Idea of, 
Eph. 120; ideal, Bev. 24 eq.; institution of, Matt 661; 
ins traction in, Acts 68: Judgments by, l Cor. 90; lega¬ 
cies to. Matt. 411; Its duty in reference to marriage. 1 
Cor. 146, Eph. 206, SoU; members of, Matt 326,1 John 
83, 1 Cor. 255; midnights in its history, Matt 439; 
mutual dependence ot its members. 1 Cor. 255; officers 
in, Phil. 12; apostolio offices perpetual in, Matt 299; 
offices Iq, ib. 326, 366,1 Oor. 260, Eph. 156 sq.; princi¬ 
ples of order in, Matt. 326; an organism, 1 Cor. 253, 
Col. 58, These. 49; organisation of, Tim. 4; party spirit 
in, 1 Cor. 30. 71,80 sqq., Phil. 37; peace In, These. 91; 
not perfect. Acts 213; polity of, Bom. 387 ; God’s pur¬ 
chased po s session, l Cor. 136; primitive condition of. 
Acts 56 sqq.; property in. Matt. 345 sq.; prosperity 
of, lCor. 26; purification of, ib. 118; purpose of, Luke 
233; rank in. Matt 366; built on a rock, ib. 293, 296 
sq.; Its sacredness, 1 Cor. 80 sq., 84 sq.; sects in, 2 Cor. 
190; separation from, ib. 120 sq.; spiritual and tempo¬ 
ral iuterests united in. Act* 111; its relation to tbs 
state, Matt 299, 320, 397, 514 sq., Luke 307, John 666, 
672, Acts 337, Bom. 402, 1 Cor. 113, 127; conditions of 
Its eucce»s, 1 Cor. 220; its sufferings the sufferings of 
Christ, Col. 37; support of, Matt. 320; symbols of, 
Luke 270, 272, 1 Cor. 255, 257, 2 Oor. 167,178.190 ^ 
193, Eph. 64, 66 , Bev. 243, 245; the synagogue the germ 
of. Matt. 95; relations to Its teachers, 1 Cor. 87 sq.; 
triumphant. Rev. 184; true, characteristics of. Luke 
268,1 Cor. 265, Eph. 133; unity of, Acts 187,1 Cor. 31, 
32. 253 sqq., 264, Eph. 142, Phil. 36, These. 12 ; univer¬ 
sal, 1 John 25; objective and subjective view of, Eph. 
24; woman in, Luke 126, Acts 190, 346,1 Oor. 224, 296 
sq., 302, Tim. 33, 35; Its relation to the world, 1 Cor. 
119; worship of, Matt 127; an object o( worship, Acts 
133. 

Church, the primitive, first mention of. In Acts, Acts 86; 
charity of, 1 Pet. 78; community of goods in, see Com¬ 
munism ; condition of; Acts 80; Internal dangers of; 
A. 105sq• development of, <6.106; elders in, ses Elders; 
its growth In faith, Eph. 157; its firmness in persecu¬ 
tion, Matt. 146; government of, Rom. 384 sqq., Eph. 
156, Note; growth of, Acts 58,72,1 Cor. 106* means of, 
grace employed by. Acts 58; hospitality of, 1 Pet. 78; 
formed on the model of a household, Rom. 447 ; offi¬ 
cers In, These. 90, 96; officers In, Rom. 384 sqq., Eph. 
156, SoU, Tim. 42,1 Pet. 87; unity of, Acts 82, Eph. 
157; the word of God employed by. Acts 106. 

Church history, works on, Matt. 6. 

Church visitation*, model of, Acts 296. 

CTrarch year, the. Matt. 31. 

Churches, primitive, independency In, Eph. 232, Col. 87; re¬ 
lations of, 1 John 12. 

Churches, the seven of Asia, compared with the seven para¬ 
bles, Matt. 237; messages to. Rev. 90, 104, 108 sq., 113 
sq., 132,407,408sq.; symbolic significance, ib. 28. 


CHUZA, Luke 126. 

Cl NEA8 and PYRRHUS, anecdote ef, 1 John 7a 

CircamciskMi, origin of, Lake 26; antiquity, Rom. 123; its 
correspondence to baptism, Matt. 667, Lake 42, Aoh 
306, Rom. 114,123, Col. 49; Jewish opinions concern¬ 
ing, Rom. 114, Sole; Its significance, Luke 26, John 
248 sq., 262, Acts 115, Rom. 115,123 sq., 126 sq^ 149, Eph. 
89; its abolition by Christ, Luke 42, 333, Rom. 123; of 
Christ, Luke 42; of Timotnens, Acts 296 sqq.; dispute 
at Antioch concerning, ib. 276 sqq. 

Cltisens, Roman, Acts 307. 

City, the heavenly, Heb. 186, Bev. 385; symbolic use of fha 
word. Rev. 26. 

Civil affairs, church Jurisdiction in, 1 Oor. 125,127,13a 

Civil rights to be veined by Christians, Acts 406 sq. 

Civilisation, history of, works on, Matt. 6, 7. 

Claims of Christ, extraordinary, Matt. 196. 

Clairvoyance, 1 Oor. 300 eq. 

Classical writers, their view of a fatal* life. These. 77. 

Claud*, Acts 467. 

CLAUDIUS, the Emperor, Acts 221; famine daring the reign 
of, ib. ib.: Jews expelled from Borne by, ib. 334, Bom. 
31 eq., 398, Rev. 69. 

CLAUDIUS LYSIAS, Acts 394. 

CLAUDIUS, M., quoted, John ix. 

Clay, use of in eye diseases, John 307. 

CLKANTHE8, quoted by Paul, Acts. 325. 

CLEMENS, tee CLEMENT. 

-ALEXANDRIA US, hymn of; Lake 83. 

-FLAVIUS, PhlL 6, 66. 

-ROMAN US, quoted 1 Oor. 13. 

CLEMENT, associate of Paul, PhiL 6,65. 

CLEOPAS. Lake 390. 

CLEOPHAS, see CLOPAfl. 

Clergy, see Ministers. 

Clericalism, Luke 314. 

CLOPAS, Matt. 256 sqq M 260, John 585, Jas. 12 eq, 20. 

Closet, a place of prayer. Matt. 123. 

Cloud, symbolical import, Bev. 19, 219; at the Transfigura¬ 
tion, Matt. 308 sqq. 

Clouds, ooming of Christ with. Rev. 93. 

Cnidus, Acts 466. 

Coals of fire, Rom. 394 sq. 

Coasts, Acts 256, 348. 

Coat, the holy, Luke 374. 

Cock-crowing, Matt. 478,498, Luke 364. 

Codex Slnalticus, Matt, xx., 565, Acts viL 

Codex Vatlcanus, Acte Til., SoU. 

Cohort, Matt 514, John 644, Acts 464. 

COLERIDGE, 8. T„ quoted. Gal. 62, Kobe. 

Collections, charitable. Acts 223 sqq.. Bom. 443,1 Oor. 354 
sqq., 2 Cor. 148. 

Colon, symbolism of, Bev. 16 sq. 

Oolosse, Col. 6: church at, <6.6 sq.; false teachers at, A. 7. 

Coloesians, Epistle to the. Its author, CVd. 3 sq.; Its character 
and significance, ib. 2 eq.; synopsis of contents. Bom. 
21 sq., Col. 1 sq.; date of composition. Col. 8; compared 
with Epistle to the Ephesians, Rom. 21, CoL 3; place 
of composition. Col. 8; works on, A. ib. 

00LUMBANUS, Matt. 268. 

Comfort, spiritual, need of. These. 68; afforded by the gospd, 
2 Cor. 11,16, These. 146 eq., 148. 

Comforter, the, office of, John 428,432,440 *q n 2 Cor. 1L 

Coming to Christ, John 99. 

Commandment, the great. Matt. 402 sqq., Mark 122 sq.; tbs 
fifth, Eph. 211, sqq. 

Commandments, great and small. Matt. 403, Marik 122 sq.; 
the seven Noachlc, Matt. 151; the ten, division of; flk 
344; keeping of the, 1 John 49 sq., 158 sq., 167. 

Commentaries on the Bible, see Bible. 

Commentary, Lange's, history of. Matt, vtii., eq.; plan «< & 
viiL bqq., xiv. sqq.; Anglo-American edition of; A. xvL 
sqq., Luke vI- viL, viii. 

Commentators, English and American, Matt. xvi. 

Commission, Apostolic, Matt. 667, 661, Mark 161 eq. 

Common things, value of, Mark 68. 

Commemioatio idiomatvm, Heb. 73. 

Communication of the truth, Heb. 109 sq. 

Communion, the Holy, see Lord's Sapper. 

-with God, 2 Cor. 120, Heb. 175, 1 John 23, 

26 sq. 

-of the Holy Spirit, 1 Cor. 254,2 Cor. 217,219,230, 

Philem. 26,81. 

open. Bom. 435. 

■ - of saints, John 622 *q~ 1 Oor. 259. 

Communism. Christian, Acts 67, 59, 80, 83, 2 Oor. 143 aq^ 19 
sq.. 169. 

Compassion of God, fllnstrated in parables, Matt. 235 sq-. 
Lake 241 eq. 

Compulsion of heretics, Lake 228. 

Concessions to raiinions of others, 1 Oor. 189, These. 7L 

Concordance* of the Bible, list of. Mast. 32 eq. 

Conduct, Christian, 1 Oor. 219 sq., Phil. 30. Col. 72; rules for, 
Bom. 391 sqq.; toward the State, ib. 398 sqq. 
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Confession of Christ, made at baptism, Tim. 73; Christ the | 
centre of, Bom. 352; bj the early churoh, Acts 81; its 
relation to faith, Bom. 347, 352,353 sq., Heb. 75, 99; 
nature and grounds, Matt. 197,299; ne cessa ry to sal¬ 
vation, 1 John 130,147; a test of saints, <5.133 sq.; Its 
worth, Heb. 73, 99. 

Confession of sins, a condition of forgiveness, 1 John 40; 
mutual, James 140, 144 sq * nature o^ 1 John 42; by 
Paul and others, Tim. 24; the result of repent¬ 
ance, Acts 355, 357, 1 John 37, 40,02; varieties 1 
John 37. 

Confession, anricnlar, Jas. 14L140,1 John 37 sq., 40. 

Confessions of faith, historical necessities, 1 Oor. 31 sq. 

Confessors of Christ Matt 358. 

Confidence in God, Thees. 153. 

Confirmation, rite of; Acts 149,151. 

Conflict, the Christian life a, 1 Oor. 194 sqq n Eph. 220,227, 
Tim. 75, Heb. 190. 

- - between Kingdom of God and of Satan, Matt 224. 

-of truth with error, 2 Cor. 172,175. 

Congregations, early Christian, Philem. 12. 

Conscience, approval of, Rom. 104.1 John 128 sqq.; para¬ 
mount authority of; 1 Oor. 177; a good, an evidence of 
Christianity, Acts 422,424; relation of feith to. Tim. 
26; power of the gospel over, Acts 487; not to be in¬ 
terfered with„Jas. 123; a law to the Gentiles, Bom. 101 
sq.; liberty of, Acts 319; possessed by all. Bom. 104; 
or others, regard for, 1 Oor. 177, 179, 220; rule of. 
Bom. 429, Jas. 123; not to be trifled with. Bom. 429; 
voice of, Eph. 102; witness of; 1 John 128 sqq.; ser¬ 
mons on, 45. 131. 

OoDadotunees, Christ's, John 283; human, opposes the law 
of gravity, Matt. 271; of sin, Eph. 120; two-fold form 
of, Rev. 41. 

Consecration to God, a duty. Bom. 386, 2 Oor. 120. 

Consistency of God, Bom. 314, 331. 

Consolation of the Gospel, These. 140 sqq. 

Constancy. Christian, Bom. 102, 168, 175, Col.86. 

CONSTANTINE, the Emperor, vision of, Acts 470. 

Contentious among Christians, Acts 213 sq- Bom. 444,454 
sq., 1 Cor. 35, Heb. 204, John 111. 

Contentment, 1 Cor. 255, Phil. 72,75, Tim. 70,71. 

Continenoe. praised by Paul, 1 Cor. 139 sq. 

Contrasts, in the life of Christ, see J«wus Christ; shown by 
the parables of Christ, Matt. 230; between the hierar¬ 
chical and evangelical church, Mark 108. 

Contributions, method in, Bom. 443; to tho support of the 
church. Matt. 320. 

Controversies, among Christians, Matt. 521 sq.; concerning 
the Lord’s Sapper, «5. 475, Luke 338, John 229; of the 
Jews, Christ’s conduct in reference to, Luke 200. 

Convenient, meaning of the word, Rom. 80, Note. 

Conversation. Christian. Eph. 174, 181,187, Col. 81, Jas. 103. 

Conversion, divine and human agency in, Rom. 329 sq.; 1 
Cor. 102 sq., 128; a condition of church membership, 
Matt. 326; delay of, Luke 377: means employed in, 
45. 287; does not merit God’s favor, Jas. 122; nature 
of. Matt. 323, Luke 241, 355, John 123; distinguished 
from regeneration, John 68,123, 1 Pet. 29; results of, 
Heb. 180. 

Converts, training of. Matt. 320, Mark 91; temporary, Luke 

130. 

Conviction, certainty of, Bom. 418. 

Co-operation of God with Christ, Matt. 214. 

Corban, Matt. 277, Mark 66. 

Oorrnth, Acts 334,1 Cor. 6; church at, 1 Cor. 6 sqq.; Paul's 
visits to. Acts 334,1 Cor. 7, 30, 2 Cor. 7, 212; bis letters 
to the church at. Bom. 20,1 Cor. 7 sq., 2 Cor. 7. 

Corinth bios, Paul’s Epistles to the, analysis of, Bom. 20 sq.; 
characteristics of; 1 Cor. 5 sqq.; their position and sig¬ 
nificance, <5., 45.: works on, ib. 12. 

■ Paul’s First Epistle to the, analysis of, 1 Cor. 15 
sqq.; its genuin en ess, ib. 13 sq.; occasion and 
design of. (b. 14; Its style, 45.15; time and plaoe of 
composition, i6.14. 

' , Paul’s Second Epistle to the, analysis of; 2 Cor. 6 

sq.; its genuineness, 45.1 sqq.; Importance, 45.’6sq.: 
occasion and design, 45. 3 sqq.; style, 45.5; time and 
plaoe of composition, 45.3; unity, 45. 2 sq. 

Corn, plucking of by the disciples, Matt. 210 eq^ Mark 31 sq., 
Lnke 92 sq. 

CORNELIUS, Acts 191 sqq. 

Corporeality of Christ in heaven, Acta 105 sq. 

Corpus Christ!, festival of, John 137, Note. 

Corpse, symbolical meaning, Bev. 23. 

Corruption, of human nature. Bom. 327 sq., Eph. 125; of the 
Jews. Bom. 328; of the world, 45.327. 

Cos, Acts 383. 

Council, of the church, the first. Acts 285 sqq.; of seven. 
Matt. 113; of seventy, too Sanhedrin; of Trent, decree 
of quoted. Acts 355. 

Councils, PapaL Bev. 260. 

Counsels of Goa, Acts 09. 

Courage, Christian, grounds Ibr, 1 Oor. 888. 


Court of the Gentiles, too Temple. 

Court of justice in every Jewish city, Matt. 113, John 180. 

Courts, socles Isstical. 1 Oor. 125,127,130. 

Cousins of Christ. Matt. 250. 

Covenant of Goo, Rom. 307, Gal. 76 sqq.; always perfect. 
Bom. 124; the law not the complement of, Gal. 77; 
the Old and the New contrasted. Matt. 106, 166, 171, 
472, Luke 28, 89 sq., 2 Cor. 61, Gal. 123, Heb. 134, 140 
sq M 208; with Abraham. Bom. 149 sqq. 

Covetousness, the sin of; Bom. 229. 240; dangers of, Tim. 70, 
71; called Idolatry, Col. 04, 66; its connection with 
licentiousness, 45. 64, 60, These. 65, Heb. 213. 

COWPERj WILLTAM. quoted, Gal. 74,131. 

CRASHAW, RICHARD, quoted, John 80, Note. 

Creation, the, Christian doctrine of, John 59 sqq., 63, Acts 
327, 329; its connection with redemption, John 69, 
Eph. 66,120; threefold, John 69; the history of, works 
on. Matt. 6. 

Creative miracles not performed by Christ, Matt. 267 sq. 

Creator, God the. Acts 327, 829. 

Creature, deification of the. Acts 209; groaning of the. Bom. 
270, 280 sq.; a new, 2 Oor. 98, Gal. 160. 

Credibility of the Gospels, proof of the. Luke 356. 

Creed, tho Apostles’, Matt. 396, Tim. 73. 

Creeds, origin of, Jude 14. 

Crete, Tit.». 

Crimson, symbolical import, Bev. 17. 

CRISPUS, Acts 635. 

Criticism, Biblical, works on, Matt. 7 sq., 18; principles of; 
45,7 sqq. 

Cross, I he, agonies of, Matt 623: bearing, 45. 303, Mark 79, 
Luke 149,152; carried by Roman criminals, Matt 198: 
f»nn of, ib. 622 sq., John 584; symbol and emblem of 
the Gospel, Matt. 531, John 584, Acts 94, 216, 239; 
Greek, Matt 622 sq.; 8t Andrew’s, 45., 45. 

Cross of Christ, the, nse of the expression, 1 Cor. 34; the 
touchstone of Christianity, Gal. 159 sq.; glorying In, 
45.158 sqq.; mystery of, Mark 87,1 Cor. 40; an offenoe, 
1 Cor. 40, 41; the power and wisdom of God, Jb. 40; 
preaching of, 45.87, 41; reconciliation through; Eph. 

Crosses, blessing of, Phil. 25. 

Crown, nse of the word in the BWe, 1 Pet 87; of life, Jas. 

44.47.1 Pet 87, Bev. 29, 118. 

Crucifixion, the worst punishment known, Matt. 199, John 
664, 583; agonies of. Matt. 623; modes of, 45. 622 sq., 
W0, John 583 sq.; abolition of, Mstt 622, Note, John 

Crucifixion of Christ, the. Gospel accounts of. Matt. 519 sqq, 
Mark 161, Luke 373; date of. Matt. 368, 464 sqq., Lnke 
832 sq., John 563, 569 sq.; locality of, Matt. 520 sqq, 
John 583; the act of the people. Acts 46; illustrated 
by poetry, Lnke 874; the fulfillment of prophecy, 
Gal. 70. 

Crusades, Matt. 139,521. 

Cubit, Matt. 134. 

Culture, authority of, Bev. 179: Us benefits to Christianity, 
Acts 347; compared with Christianity, Eph. 175; not 
the salvation of the world, Lnke 269. 

Cup, symbolical use of the word, Matt. 363, Mark 100, Luke 
848; use of the, in the Lord's Supper, Matt. 470 sqq, 
Luke 336 sq, 1 Oor. 209, 237; withheld from the laity 
in tho Bom. Oath. Church, Matt. 472. 

Cariosity in reference to Scripture prophecy, Matt. 430. 

Curse, hereditary, Matt. 60, 60; of the law, Gal. 68, 71 sq, 
invoked on themselves by the Jews, Matt. 612,615. 

Curtain, too Yell. 

Custom, payment of. Rom. 405. 

Customs, Oriental, or anointing the head, Matt. 127,403, John 

93.371.1 John 77: of kissing the feet, Luke 122; of 
washing the feet, Matt. 463, 533, John 371, 407. 416; 
of places of honor, Matt. 363; of reception of kings, 
45. 373; of marriages, 45.170. 208, 390 sq_ 399,430 sq, 
John 143; of meals, Matt. 389, Note; of position at 
table, 45.170,410,407,409, Luke 335. 

Cyclical view of prophecy, Matt. 431, Bev. 47 sqq. 

Cymbal, 1 Cor. 207. 

Cyprus, government of, Acts 243; visited by Paul and Bar- 
nabas, 45. 242. 

Cyrenians, synagogue of the. Acts 109. 

CYBENIUS, too QU1BINIU8. 


D almanntha, Matt. 286, Mark 74. 
aimatla, Tim. 116. 

A MARIS, Acts 320. 

Damascus, Acts 102; riven of, 45.170; Paul’s escape from, 
2 Cor. 190. 


Dan, town of, Matt. 294; tribe of. Rev. 30,183,189. 

Dancing, at heathen festivals, 1 Oor. 198; at marriages, Matt. 
200; of Salome, 45.203. 

DANIEL, book of, Ite leading Idea, Rev. 9, 10; its eechito- 
lojpr, 45.44» 40 sq.; his prophecy of the Messiah, Matt. 
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DANTE, the poet, Lake 250; quoted, Heb. 80. 

Darkness, at the crucifixion, Matt 525 sq., 530, Lake 378 eq • 
figurative use of the term, John 01, Acte 443; spiritual 
end mental, Theae. 80; symbolical import, Bov. 10; 
works of, 1 Cor. 90. 

DA YU), his relation to Christ, Matt 61,170, Mark 136, Lake 
813, John 90, Acts 81, Bom. 60, Ber. 157 ; his Justifica¬ 
tion, Rom. 148,165; key of, Ber. 29, ISO; his prophe¬ 
cies, Acts 20, 22, 47, Heb. 85 sq.; Psalms oC Matt. 404, 
Bom. 363: restoration of his house. Acts 282. 

Day, meaning or the term, Ber. 260, Note; symbolical mean¬ 
ing, ib. 19; flguratire use of the term, John 307,313,343. 
■ v Jewish, Matt. 353, 454, Note; of Judgment, sss 

Judgment; of the Lord, Acts 40, Thees. 83, 86, 2 Pet. 
40, 50, Bar. 301; of preparation, Matt. 455 sq., 637, 
Luke 383, John 669; works of the, Bom. 409. 

Days, holy, Bom. 414, 418; last, Acte 41, Tim. 103,106, Heb. 
24 sq., Jas. 129; observance of, Bom. 418, Gal. 106, 
109, Col. 53, 57. 

Days and nights, three. Matt. 226, Note. 

Deacons, *er«>n appointed. Acts 104,106; office of, PhiL 12; 

qualifications of, Tim. 41 sqq. 

Deaconess, Korn. 446, 450, Tim. 58 sq., 6L 
Dead, the, baptism for, l Cor. 328 sq.; burial of, practised by 
the Jews, Matt. 150; Jewish lamentation over, Mark 
50; Jewish law respecting. Matt. 413; raised to life by 
Christ, Luke 113 »q., 141 sq., John 357 sq.; number or, 
raised to life, John 359; monuments to, Matt. 413; 
God's power displayed in raising of, Bom. 152; the 

S lare of, Christ’s abode in, Acts 49; prayer for, Tim. 
1, 90; realm of, Bom. 346; resurrection of, see Resur¬ 
rection: sorrow for, These. 73 sq., 77. 

Dead Sea, contrasted with the Sea of Tiberias, Matt. 211; 

iymlsdic import of the. Rev. 348, 

Deaf and dumb, schools for the, Mark 70; healed by Christ, 
tee Miracles. 

Dearth, Rev. 105,173. 

Death, various meanings of the word, Bm. 176, 2 Pet. 87, 
Rev. 125; doctrines of the Apocalypse concerning. 
Rev. 403; of believers, Heb. 189; body of; Rom. 242 sq., 
an introduction to Christ's presence, Phil. 26; over¬ 
come by Christ, T»m. 86, 90, Heb. 63; with Christ, 
Bom. 205, 220 sq.; eternal, Rom. 176, PhiL 26, Tim. 86, 
2 Pet. 37 ; fear of, Rom. 285, These. 77: its relation to 
life, Horn. 285; ministry of, 2 Cor. 48; probation after, 
Matt. 228; the second, Rev. 28; Its relation to sin. 
Bom. 176, 180, 196, 267, 263, 1 Cor, 332 sqq^ Heb. 63; 
a teleas* from sin, Rom. 204; compared to sleep, Matt. 
176, Luke 142, John 344, Then. 77; state of the soul 
after, Luke 256, PhiL 26, Theesi 78; symbolised, Rev. 
173 sq. 

Death of Christ, symbolized by baptism, Rom. 207; physi¬ 
cal causes of, Matt. 523, 537, John 688, 697 ; certainty 
of, Luke 384; its character, Heb. 63, 1 Pet. 63, 1 John 
33; date of, Matt. 454 sqq., Luke 332 sq., John 663, 
669 eq.; effects of. Matt. 530. 548, Mark 162, 154, Rom. 
166, l Cor. 83 sqq., Tim. 30, Heb. 63,139, 159, 175; va¬ 
rious opinions euncerning. Matt. 537; predictions of, 
ib. 302, 304, 316 sq„ 360 sq., Mark 103 sq., Luke 150, 
£21 sq., 281 sqq.; vicarious nature of, Matt. 366, 2 Cor. 
96, 101 sq., 1 Pet. 49; voluntary, John 324; witnesses 
of, Luke 381; works on the subject, Matt. 623, 637, 
Luke 333. 

Debt of love, Rom. 406, 409 sqq. 

Debtors, Roman law in reference to. Matt. 333 sq. 

Decalogue, the, divisions of; Mark 123; harmony of; Bom. 

138, Note. 

Decapolis, Matt. 96. 

Decrees of God, Matt. 239, 415, Note, Bom. 333. 

Dedication, feast of the, John 330; of a church, gospel for. 
Luke 2S7. 

Defence of Christianity, beet method of. Lake 311. 

Degrees of rewards ana punishments, 2 Oer. 85 sq. 
Deification of the creature, Acts 260. 

Deism refated, John 61. 

Deity, names of, 1 Cor. 21. 

Delay in receiving the Gospel, danger of, 2 Cor. 112 sqq.] 
Deliverance, from the power of sin, Heb. 63; from the 
wicked, Thees. 163; from this evil world. Gal. 15. 
Deluge, the, traditions of, 2 Pet. 43; works on, Matt. 6. 
Delusions, sent by God, Thess. 141. 

DEM AS, Tim. 116,119, Philem. 24. 

DEMETRIUS, a disciple, 3 John 199. 

- - , the silversmith, Acts 360, 362 sq. 

Demons, tee Devils. 

Demoniacs, Matt. 96; nature of their affliction, <6. <6. 
164 sq., 314, Luke 77 sq.; healed by Christ, Matt. 96, 
164 sqq., 177,223, ‘281 sq„ 814 sq„ Mark 22, 46 sq., 67 sq , 
83 sqq.. Luke 77 sqq., 135 sqq., 157 sq n 183 sqq.; healod 
by Philip, Acts 144. 

Denarius, Matt 332 sq., 852 sq., 463, Mark 60, Luke 122, 
John 206. 

Denial of Christ, by his people, Matt. 197; by Peter, ib. 407 
sqq., Mark 146 sq., Luke 853 sq. 


Dependence, of Christiana on Christ, John 480,1 Cor. 228 
Jas. 122; of woman on mao, 1 Cor. £& 

Depravity of man. Bom. 120 sq., 124, 247 sqq, 255 sq_ 26* 
sqq, 1 Cor. 128, GaL 138 sqq., 142 sqq., Eph. 76,82, 85 
sq., 161 sq., 166 eq. 

Derbe, Acts 262. 

Descent of Christ into Hades, 1 Pet. 63sq, 66, 67 sqq-, 75. 

Desert of Ephraim, Mark 103. 

Deserts, the habitation of devils, Matt. 226. 

Desire for things forbidden, Bom. 229,246. 

Development, of Christian life. Bom. 274, 288; of 
Bev.3. 

Devil, the, see SATAN; characteristics of, John 299; chil¬ 
dren of, 1 John 106sq.; condemnation of, Tina. 39,40; 
present condition and future destiny, 2 Pet. 29 sq.; 
contest with, Eph. 170, 221; fall of; John 293, Tim. 39, 
40; relation of heathendom to, l Cor. 212; a mur¬ 
derer, John 292; how resisted, 1 Pet. 9L 

Devils, belief of, Jas. 84, 89; cast out by Christ, see Demo¬ 
niac* ; present condition and destiny, 2 Pet. 29 eq.; 
dwelling in deserts. Matt. 226; existence of, 1 Cor. 
172; legion of, Matt. 47 ; no power over life, Mark 85; 
mention of, Bev. 36; heathen sacrifices to, 1 Cor. 212 ; 
the seven, parable of; Luke 184, 185; worship of. 


Dtaoonaie, the, Acts 111, Bom. 385. See Deacons. 

Dialect, Aramean, Mark 50, Acts 396; Galilean, Lake 354; 
Hebrew, Acts 395. 

Dialogue, didactic, use of by (briit, Matt. 234. 

Diana, Acts 360; temple of; at Ephesus, Acts 353,360, Efch. 

12, Note. 

Dictionaries of the Bible, Matt 19. 

DIDYMUS, tee THOMAS. 

-, n blind man, John 315, Note. 

** Dies Matt 452, Note, Luke 327, John 204. 

DIOCLETIAN, Rev. 177, Note , 259, Note. 

DIONYSIUS the Areopsgite, Acta 326. 

DIOSCURI, Acte 470. 

DIOTKEPHES, 3 John 198, 200. 

Disciples of Christ the, «* Apostles; call of. Matt 93,101, 
Murk 20 sq, John 91 sq; their bigotry, Mark 91; 
Christ's regard for. Matt 232; their dependence on 
Christ ib. 314; disputes among, ib. 365 eq., Luke 340, 
341; their toubts respecting Christ Matt. 302, 556; 
0«eir incapacity to undent tud Christ ib. 290, 302, 316, 
326, Mark 46, Luke 283; meeting of at Pentecost Acts 
27 sq., unbelief of; M >rk 159 sq., 163; secret John 136; 
their ftnaticul z*al. Matt 342, Mark 91. 

Disciples of John, Matt 170 sqq, 203, Luke 89, 116 eq, John 

13, 99, Acts 348 sqq. 

Discipleship, true, character of, John 287, 299. 

Discipline, c*iurch, exercised by the Apostles, 1 Oor. 1CM 
Thess. 159 sq, Tim. 26, 64; proper ends of, 1 Oar. Ill 
sq, 120, 2 Cor. 35, Tie-ss. 159 sq, 162, Tim. 26; extent 
of, 1 Cor. 90,110 sqq.; to be m lintilned, ib. 90,118 iqq.; 
its neglect lamented, Thess. 161 sqq, Tim. 24, 66: rutas 
for, Matt 328 sqq. These. 159 sq.; to be exercised In 
the proper spirit 2 Cor. 217. 

Discourses of Christ John 215 sqq, 422 sq, 433, Acts 9; escha¬ 
tological, Matt 418 sqq, 430, Mark 129 sqq. Lake 361, 
317 sqq, 323, 326; works on Matt 421, Maik 13a 

Discrepancies In the Gospel narratives, alleged, in reference 
to, the blind men at Jericho, Matt 369, Mark 108, Luke 
282; the woman of Canaan, Mark 68 : appearances at 
Christ ib. 159; Christ's entry into Jerusalem, Matt 
371; resurrection cf Christ ib. 641; the great com¬ 
mandment ib. 402, Mark 122; plucking of the corn, 
Mark 32; hour of the crucifixion, Matt 625, Mark 152, 
demoniacs at Gsdara, Matt 164, Luke 135; calling of 
disciples, Luke 81; sending them forth, Mark 56; He¬ 
rod and John, <6. 58; the Passover, Matt 454 sqq, 468, 
John 562 sq, 569 sq.; Peter’s denial. Matt 498, Mark 
146, Luke 354; preaching to the Samaritans, Matt. 185, 
John 166; stilling of the tempest Luke 132. 

- , in the Acts, concerning Jades, Acts 8, 20; neo- 

das, ib. 98; in Pant's address, ib. 249. 

Diseases, our, boms by Christ Matt 158. 

Disinterested affection, Rom. 205,iVote. 

Disobedience, the mother of sin, Rom. 187; its relation to tm- 
belK Rom. 353, Eph. 74. 

Dispensation, tee Covenant 

Dispersion of the early Christians, Acts 216; of the Jews, ib. 


Diversities, of calling, Gsl. 41; of gifts, Acts 225,1 Cor. 249, 
257, 200, 263, Thess. 63. 

Divination, arte of; Acte 309. 

Divine nature, 2 Pet 12. 

Divine things, familiarity with, Mark 54. 

Divinities, heathen, 1 Cor. 212. 

Divinity of Christ the, prooft of. Matt 168,382,409, Lake 52, 
86, 316, John 54 sqq, 397, Acte 134,170, 188, Rom. 64, 
307 sqq., 331, 347, 419, Note, 427, l Cor. 21 eq., 58, 2 Cor. 
103. Thess. 12, 69, Tim. 31, 45, Tit 16 sq., Heb. 41,74; 
declared by Him, Matt 660, Luke 170,326, John 190, 
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215, 332, 335, 447; proclaimed by Paul, Act* 180; Pe¬ 
ter’s t atimony to, ft. 48 sq., 305; importance of the 
doctrine, Tim. 16; list of puivages relevant to, Bom. 
331. 

Divinity of the Holy Spirit, Acts 87,1 Cor. 86. 

Divisions, among Christians, Acts 263, Bom. 448, 454 sq., 1 
Cor. 32 sq., and we Contentions, Christians; in the fa¬ 
mily, Matt. 191. 

Divorce, Christ's views respecting, Matt. 115, 340, Marie 96 
sq., Luke 256; evils of; Eph. 206, A ole; grounds of; 
Matt. 115, Luke 256, 1 Cor. 144 sq., 149 sq.; Mosaic law 
of; Matt 52,115, 339 Sq., Mark 96 sq.; Bom.* Cath. law 
of, Matt.-115, 339, 34o, Luke 256; its wrong and its 
right, 1 Cor. 144 sq., 149 sq. 

Djarasch, Luke 135. 

Docetiam, M itt. ‘271, 2 Pet 29. 

Doctor of Livinity, title of; Matt 410. 

Doctrines, Gosp -I, food for Christians, 1 Cor. 72; importance 
of; Tit 9; intended for mature minds, 1 Cor. 56; t«wt 
of; John 246 sq., 252; condition of understanding, ft. 
246. 

Dogs, in the East, Matt. 282, Luke 254; unclean by the Mo¬ 
saic law, M itt. 139; idea attached to the term, Phil. 
52; name given to the heathen, Matt 282; symbolical 
import R i»-. 22. 

** Dolor**# M ssiir,” Matt 58, 422, Bom. 273. 

Donatism, Matt 247, Mark 29, Lake 268 sq. 

Door, of Jesus, J.ts. 17, 136; Christ the, John 317 sq.; the 
op*-n, K *v. 29. 

DORCAS, Acts 185. 

Dort, Synod of, Horn. *329, Note. 

Doubt of the disciplts. Matt 556; not evidence of humility, 
Bom. 154, Sole. 

Dove, descent of Holy Spirit Mko a. Matt 77, Luke 58, John 
87 sq.; symbolical idea of the, Matt 78. 

Doves, the apostles to be like, Matt 188; offering of, (b. 375. 
Doxologt s, imp rt of; Bom. 86; use of, Mark 70, Bom. 308, 

331,375,453. 

Doxology, to the Lord’s Prayer, not authentic. Matt 122,125, 
567 ; use ot by Paul, Phil. 69. 

Drachma. Matt 317 sq., Luke 235, Acts 354. 

Dragon, Rev. 237, 240 sqq., 246, 258 sqq., 4*25, 426. 

Dreams, a mode of Divine revelation. Matt 53, 64 sq.. Acts 
40, 43; of children, Matt 66; of Joseph. t*6. 53, 63 sq., 
65; of Pilate's wife, ih. fill; works on, ft. 65. 

Dren, of Christian worn n, 1 Tim. 33, 35, 1 Pet 62, 55; re¬ 
gard for, Tim. 35; h symbol, 1 Cor. 228 sq. 

Drinking deadly thimrs, Mark 16*2. 

Drinks given to t’»- condemned, Matt 522; offered to Christ 

ib. 622, 527, 529. 

Drunkenness, Luke 325, John 111, Gal. 144, Eph. 191,194, 

196 

DRFSILLA, Acts 426. 

Dust of the f.-et, shaking off the, Matt 187. 

Duties, conflict of, Acts 75, 77. 

Duumviri, Acts 306. 

44 Dying daily,” 1 Cor. 332 sq., 334. 

Dynamical view of the wor d, John 652. 


E agle, symbolical import. Rev. 9 sq n 22,198, 207. ^ 
agios. Matt 426; saints compared to, <6. ft., Not*. 
arnest of the Spirit 2 Cor. 24 aq. 

Earnestness, we Zeal. 

Earth, creation of the, 2 Pet 41; a new, ib. 48, 50, Rev. 363, 
442 sq.; symbolical use of the term. Matt 104,198, 226, 
410, John 137, Rev. 18sq., 33sq., 182,197. 

Easter, derivation of the word, Matt. 542 sq.; festival o t, ib. 
543,1 Cor. 119. 

Eat us* of the term. Rev. 221. 

Ehionites, in the early church, Rom. 414, Col. 7; omissions in 
their Gospel of Matthew, Matt. 55, 60; their heresy, 
John 33, 2 Pet, 29,30; their contempt for riches, Matt. 
102, Luke 247, 279. 

Eoclesia, 1 Cor. 20, 22. 

Eochsiast^s, leading thought of, Rom. 396. 

EcclMasticisra, fills * estimate of, John 199. 

Economy taught by Christ Matt 226. 

Eden, John 547. 

Edification, Christian, Acts 187, Rom. 422,430,1 Cor. 171, 2 
Cor. 167, Thess. 87. 

Edify, use of the word, 2 Cor. 167. 

Edomites, conquests of, Rom. 311 sq. See Idumeans. 
Education, of children. Matt. 327; Christ’s, John 246, 252; 

Christian, Eph. 213; of ministers, Acts 346, Jas. 102. 
Egypt historical importance of. Matt. 63,65; desire of the 
Israelites to return to, Acts 124 sq.; symbolical use 
of the name. Rev. 225, 231. 

Egyptian magicians, Tim. 106; sorcerer. Acts 395. 

Egyptians, the, idol-worship of, Rom. 84 aq.; wisdom of, Acta 
119. 

Bight symbolism of the number, Rev. 15. 

£2en, Jewish, Matt. 277, 385, 502,1 Pet 85. 

In the primitive church, Acts 221 sq., 272, 273, 


Bom. 386, Note, 387, Thess. 96 sq., Tim. 63 sq.. Tit 8, Jas. 
138, 1 Pet 85, 87 ; the same as bishops, Acts 374. 

-.-, the twenty-four, Rev. 152, 244,414. 

ELEAZAR, Matt. 385. 

Elect the, Matt 355, 391, 426, Col. 69,1 Pet 11,13, Rev. 184, 
190,418,419. See Election. 

Elect lady, the, 2 John 186 sq. 

Election, defined, Thess. 17; exposition of the doctrine, Rom. 
278 sq., 289 sqq., 327 sqq., Tness. 18. Eph. 29 sqq., 46 
sqq.; assurance of, Eph. 50, 2 Pet 14 sq.; a consola¬ 
tion, Luke 202; unlimited diffep>nccs in, Matt 445; 
eternal, Thess. 145, 147; a fact Col. 72; final, Matt. 
391; its relation to human freedom, ft. 387, Luke 232, 
John 331 sq., Note, Acta 252, 258, 268 sq., Rom. 278, 329 
eq., 332, Eph. 48, 50, These. 19, 43, Heb. 80; fineness o£ 
Bom. 313; to life, not death, Matt 325, Acts 260, Rom. 
328,451, Eph. 47, Thew. 19; its relation to predestina¬ 
tion, Eph. 33; to restoration, Horn. 374; importance of 
the doctrine, Eph. 46, Tit 6; references to, 1 Pet 11, 
13; works on. Bom. 327. 

Eleven, symbolism of the number, Bev. 15. 

El-Ghuweir, Matt 276. 

ELIJAH, parallel between Christ and, Matt 279, 282, Mark 
67; contrasted with Elish*, Matt. 73; the prototype of 
John, ih. 69 sq., 73, 203, 206, 312, Luke 18, John 84; le¬ 
gend of, Heb. 77; prayers of; Jas. 142; prophecy of 
Maiachi respecting, John 84; his app.-ara.noe at the 
Transfiguration, Matt 307. 

ELISHA, a type of Christ, Matt 73; contrasted with Elijah, 
ib. ib. 


ELIZABETH, Luke 15; her relationship to Mary, ft. 20: 
compared to Sara, ft. 17 ; her song, ft. 25, 28. 

El Mejdel, Matt. 286. 

KLOHIM, Heb. 38,49. 

E oquence, Acts 422, 425. 

ELYMAS, Acts 242 sq., 245. 

Emancipation of slaves, Philem. 24. 

Embalming, spices used in, Luke 383. 

Emerald, Rev. 386. 

Emmaus. Luke 39a 

End, of days, 1 John 72 sqq.; of the Lord, Jas. 136 aq.; of 
the world, we World: enduring to the, Matt 191. 

Endurance, Christian, Jas. 43, Bev. 269, 287. 

ENEAS, Acta 186. 

Emmies, Christian conduct towards, Mutt. 332 sqq., Luke 104, 
105, 259, 372 sqq., Rom. 394 sqq., 1 Pet 58. 

-, of God, Rom. 165. 

Engedi, wilderness of, Matt. 68. 

> Enmity between Gotland man, Rom. 256, Eph. 95,100; list 
* f works on the subject, Rom. 295. 

ENOCH, Jude 23 sq.; Book of, ft. 8 sq., 24, Rev. 10. 

EPAPHRAS, Phil. 47, Col. 6,13, Philem. 23 sq. 

EPAPHRODITUS, Phil. 47, Col. 13, Phi em. 24. 

EparcN, w* Procurator. 

EPENETU8, Rom. 447. 

Ephesian letters, Acts 354. 

Ephesians, Paul’s Epistle to the, analysis of, Rom. 21 sq., 
Eph. 1 sqq.; authorship, Eph. 8; character, ft. 3; com¬ 
pared with Epistle to the Coloesinns, ft. 4, 5, Col. 3; the 
most difficult of Paul’s writings, Eph. 4; opinions on, 
ft. 6; its readers, ft. 10 sqq., Rev. 132, Note ; its signifi¬ 
cance, Epli. 7 sq.; works on, ft. 16 tq. 

Ephesus, Acts 342, 360, Fph. 12, Note, Rev. 114; temple of 
Diana at, Acts 353, 360, Eph. 12, Note; John's residence 
at, John 11, Rev. 69; practice of mag'c at, Acts 354; 
Paul’s visits to, ft. 342, 348, 352 sqq., 1 Cor. 330. 

» ■ , the church at, Paul's relation to, Eph. 11 sq.; his 

address to the elders of. Acts 373 sq., 378; appointment 
of elders in, ft. 377; Apocalyptic message to. Rev. 409, 

Ephphatha, Mark 70. 

Ephr-tim, city of; John 865; desert,of; Mark 103. 

Ephratah, Matt. 59. 

Epicurean philosophy, antagonistic to the Gospel, Acts 323, 

327. 


EPIMENIDES, quoted by Paul, Tit 9. 

Epiphany, festival of, Matt 67; list of sermons on, ft. 62. 
Episcopate, the, T.m. 37,39. 

Episcopus, Tim. 37. 

Epist.es, cl»ssificiti n of the, Matt 27; catholic, Jas. 1,3 sqq., 
9; of John, John 14 sq., Jss. 7 sq.; h §t 1 Cor. 116; 2 
Cor. 7; pastoral, Bom. 24 sq., Tim. 1 sqq.; of Paul, 
R m. 20 sqq. 

Epochs, of exegesis, Matt vi. sq.; in revelation, ft. 3, Gal. 77, 
Heb. 30. 

Equality, Christian, Acts 41, 2 Cor. 147. 

ERASTUS, Acts 360, Rom. 452, Tim. 118. 

Eretri Acts 322. 

KRNESTI, on John's Gospel, John vil. 

Error, a calamity, Col. 48; duty of Christians toward, Tim. 

20; conflict of truth with, 2 Cor. 172,175. 

Errors of different sec’s, Eph. 158. 

>, typographic%1, in English Bible, Matt. 413. 


ESAU, Mattt 60, Heb. 204. 

Eschatological discours s of Christ, w* Disoours *. 
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Eschatology, Mark 133; rain* at. Lake 326; Jewish, Bom. 
287; New Testament, ib. ib.; Old Testament, 1b. 4b- 
Rev. 4o; Persian, Rom. 287; prophetic. Rot. 2; of 
Book of Daniel, lb. 44, 46 sq.: of Esekiel, 4b. 45; 
in Paul's epistles, Them. 23,24, 78, 86; varione Tiewa 
of, Rom. 2»8. 

ESDRAB, Books of, Bar. 6, Able, 8 sq. 

Essenee, Matt. 71. 

ESTIENNE HENRY, Acta 164. 

Eternal, Matt. 447. 

Eternal life, conditions ofj John 222; development of the doo- 
trine of; R un. 352. 

Eternity of punishment, see Punishment 

-of the world, Heb. 4JL 

Ethiopia, Arts 155. 

Ethnarcb, Matt. 64,2 Cor. 190. 

Ethnology, works on, Matt 7. 

Eucharist, origin of the name, Matt 470,475; its relation to 
the name of the Mew Testament ib. 20. 

Eaergetes, name given to rulers, Luke 340. 

Eunuch, conversion of the, Acts 155 sqq, 160 sq. 

Eunuchs, classes of. Matt 839 sq.; symbolical import of the 
term. ib. ib. 

ETTOMATPhil. 64. 

EUODIAS, tee EUODIA. 

EuphraUs, symbolical signlflcanoe, Bev. 32,294,304. 
EURIPIDES, quoted, Rom. 105 sq. 

Euroclydon, Arts 457. 

Europe, Gospel carried to. Acts 808,300,31L 
EUTYCIIU3, Acts 368, 309. 

Evangelists, Epb. 149 sq. See Gospel, writers of the. 

EVE, Satan's appearance to, 2 Cor. 178; sin at, Luke 69, Rom. 
175, 190, Tim. 34; Mary compared with, John 691, 

595. 

Evening Jewish, Matt 265. 

Everlasting, Matt. 447. 

Evil, moral, origin of. Jaa. 55; natural and moral, their con¬ 
nection, Luke 86 sq., 211, 213; God not the author ok 
Rotn. 313, 328 sq.; permitted by God, Them. 141; Its 
connection with sin, John 306, 313; progress in, 1 
John 56. 

Evil-speaking, 1 John 122. 

Exaltation of Christ tee Jesus Christ 
Examination, self; 1 Cor. 242,244, 2 Cor. 218, Heb. 80. 
Example, power of, Rom. 110 sq., Phil. G2; of the Apostles, 
These. 19; of Christ Matt 127, 2 Cor. 141,147, PhlL 37, 
Them. 19 1 Pet 50; of Christians, 1 Cor. 103, Thess. 10. 
Excitement religious, These. 132. 

Excommunication, Christian, Matt 329, 330, 1 Cor. Ill sq.; 
use of in the early church, 1 Cor. 110 sq.. Gal. 19, Tim. 
26; Jewish, Matt 829, 330, John 310, Rom. 302, Note, 
803 sq.; Roman Oath., Matt 829,1 Cor. 110; ita nature 
and end, 1 Cor. 120; right occasion and grounds ot 
ib. Ill sq. 

Exegesis, epochs ot Matt vi sq.; sciences auxiliary to, lb. 
7 sq. 

Exegetlca, definition and principles of. Matt 9; special, ib. 16. 
Exhortation, gift ot Rom. 885; mutual. These. 63, Jas. 145; 
need of, 1 Pet 35. 

Exorcism, rite ot Matt 165; used by the Pharisees, Matt 224, 
Luke 1S3. 

Exorcists, Jewish, Luke 183, Acts 353. 

Experience of the Apostles, a source of Instruction, Acts 282. 

■ ■ - of the gospel, personal,Gal. 6k 

Expiation, in the Mosaic ritual, Heb. 152; of Christ, Johu 86 

S ., 2 Cor. 102, Kph. 36, Heb. 158 sq., 1 Pet 49. 
on of the Scriptures, Matt 16. 

External ism In religion. Matt 127,138, Rom. 126, Rev. 116. 
Eye, clay used In diseases of the, John 307; an evil, Matt 132, 
354, Mark 65; used as an illustration, Matt 132 sq-134 
sj, 324, 326, Mark 90, Luke 187 aq.; lust of the, 1 John 

Eyes, Paul’s disease of the. Gal. 107; symbolical import, 

Rev. 23. 

EZEKIEL, eschatology at Rev. 45. 

EZRA, Book of; Rev. 6, Note. 


F able, defined, Rev. 12. 

acuities, cognitive and emotional, 1 Cor. 17L 
ahU, Matt 338. 

Faith, assurance ot Luke 170, Acts 150, Rom. 161 sq., 261, 
264, 282, 291,1 Cor. 92, 200, Epb. 50, Tim. 89 sq., Heb. 
184, John 127 sqq, 176; beginnings of; Marit 90,91; 
centre of; Rom. 353: Christ a subject of, Heb. 198 sq.; 
connected with confession, Rom. 347, 352 sqq, Heb. 75, 
99; and conscience, Tim. 26; defined, Heb. 183 sqq.; 
degrees of, Eph. 67 {'enthusiasm of, Luke 28; essence 
of, ib. 264; of fear, Mark 47; fruits of, Luke 287, 
Thess. 49; Its relation to grace, Matt. 176; growth of, 
Thees. 58; nn affair of the heart, Acts 74 sq, Rom. 347, 
353 sq.; connected with hope. 1 Cor. 273, 332, Gal. 130, 
Thees. 16; importance of, Bleb. 89; Intellectual and 
moral, John 67; James* view ot, Rom. 146, Jas. 28 sq.. 


39, 82 sqq., 87 sqq. ; justification by, Luke 287, Acta 
252, 446, Rom. 76 eq., 96 eq- 100,103,130 sqq, 136,13^ 
147,148, 154 eq., Gai. 56; its relation to knowledge, 
Luke 14,326 sq, John 235, 621, Tim. 76, 2 Pet 14; its 
relation to the law, Gak 127, 135; liberty of; 1 John 
166 ; shown by a holy life. Bom. 136, Note; need ot a 
living, Ib. 378; connected with love, Gak 130, Eph 67, 

128, Col. 14, Thees. 87, Tim. 20,1 John 164 sqq.; dm> 
■oreof, Rom. 383, 386; nature < Acts 282,1 Oor. 52, 
Heb. 185,1 John 164; need of, Luke 111, Rum. 378,1 
John 166; obedience at, Rom. 63, Heb. 186; afirrings 
of; Heb. 184; bow originated, 1 Cor. 50, 52 sq, 1 John 
164; of parents blessed, Mark 85; Pauls views ok Rum. 
146, Jaa. 28 sq, 39, 87 sqq.; permanent, 1 Cor. 273,275; 
power at, Mark 114,1 Cor. 332, Heb. 185,18rf; exeresm 
of in prayer, Luke 261; the result at poaching the 
gospel. Acts 267, OoL 14; profession ok Tim. 75,1 Pvt. 
69, 62; proportion at, Rom. 384, 389; its relation to r**> 
son. Acts 318 sqq., 1 Cor. 64, Tim. 76; its connection 
with repentance, Lake 287, Acts 376, 381; righ t eo us 
ness bv, Matt. 61, Boa. 341 sqq, FhiL 54, 67: its fA- 
deucy in salvation. Acts 309 sq., 1 Cor. 48,1 John 164 
sq.; without sight, John 622; steadfast ness ok Heh 
199; want of susceptibility for. Thess. 152 : system ok 
Acts 205; temporary, Luke 130; trial ok to. 142,Heh 
189,1 Pet. 17; true and apparent. Acts 144; univerml- 
ity ok Rom. 341 sqq., 347; victories ok Heb. 196,1 John 
167; virtues ok 1 John 165; walking by, 2 Cor. 84; 
weakness in, Rom. 415; its relation to works, Luke 190, 
Rom. 96 sq., 100, 103,136, 139, GaL 140 sq., Thm 49, 
Jaa 82 sqq, 89, 2 Pet. 51; of Abraham, tee Abraham; 
of the Aposths, Rev. 42; of Bathebetw, Matt. 49, 51; 
of the Gentiles, ib. 60 eq, Luke 111, Rom. 350; of 
Jalraa, Mary, Rahab, Ruth, Thamar, tee them words; 
of Paul, Rom. 155 sq.; of various persona, Matt. 166, 
174, 281 sqq., Mark 50 sq., Luke 111,14L 

Faith, the, Jude 14. 

Faith, confessions ok l Cor. 31 eq. 

Faithfulness, important in a minister. 1 On*. 88,91, 92, Them. 
70; rewards ok Luke 204 sq, 249; in little thfrwg v, A 
248. 

-, of God, 1 Cor. 25,26,1 John 38; of Christ, Bool 

129. 

Fall of man, Rom. 177 sqq., 187 sq, 1 Cor. 339; an allegory, 
Tim. 34; Pre-Adamic, Rom. 191 sq. 

Falling into sin. Matt 499 sqq.; from grac», Rom. 168, 369, 
374, Kph. 172, Note, 174, Heb. 114 sq., 116. 

Family, toe, Christ's regard for. Matt 187; of Christ, A 231, 
Mark 38 sq.: relation of the church to, John 102, 104, 
Rom. 447, Note; a divine institution. Matt 187, John 
102; divisions In, Matt 191; government in, 1 Pet 49 
sq.; love of related to love of Christ Matt 199, Lake 
231; of ministers, Tim. 39 sq.; religion in, A 83; 
Scriptural view ok Matt 557. 

Famine, predicted by Agabua, Acts 221; symbolised. In Apo¬ 
calypse, Rev. 165,173,174, Note. 

Fan, Matt 72. 

Fanaticism, Jewish, John 264,300; legalistic, Bom. 166; reli¬ 
gious, ib. 139, Them. 132. 

FAREL, W, Luke 358. 

Farthing, Matt 114,196,196, 

Fashion of the world. Bom. 389. 


pits, Matt 170 aq, Mark 30; various kinds ok Mark 
30; proper motive for. Matt 170 aq, Lake 90; Rom. 
Oath, doctrine ok Luke 90. 

Father, toe name applied to God, Matt 213, Jfpbn 613, Bool 
261, Eph. 27 eq, 128,134, Jaa. 62; applied ton taacbec, 
Matt 410. 

Fathers, tee Parents; the church, exegesis ok Matt, vtsq.; 
spiritual, 1 Cor. 102 sq. 

Faults, of Christians, Acts 213 sq- Jas. 102, 2 Pet 26; of good 
men, not covered in tue Bible, Acts 296, 297; of others, 
easily seen, Luke 107,108. 

Fear, frith ot, Mark 47; as a motive to repentance, Them. 66 ; 
superstitious, Luke 36; of God, Matt 196, Luke 196 sq, 
Rom. 260, 263, 2 Cor. 93, Thtss. 66,1 Pet 23,26,60, 61; 
of Satan, Luke 196 sq. 

Faarfhl, the, Christ’s rebuke ok Matt 161 sq. 

Feast-days, release of prisoners on. Matt 510 sq. 

Feasts, of heathen, 1 Cor. 200; Jewish, John 196,252. 

Feet, the, nailing to toe cross, Luke 372; kissing, A. 122; 
washing, Matt 463,633, John 371, 407 sqq, 415; sym¬ 
bolical import, Rev. 23. 

FELIX, ANT01QCS, Acts 416,426; Paul’s address before, A 
420,426mi. 

Fellowship with Christ, Bom. 168, 1 Oor. 26, 84, 2 Oor. 15, 
Hi h. 66,63; Christian, Acts 66,470 aq. Bom. 433, 435, 
2 Cor. 15,147, Gri. 14,152, 154, Eph. 103, Phfl. 26, 42, 
Col. 10, Heb. 72 eq.; with God, 2 Oor. lL Eph. 121, 1 
John 83; with uno-Hevera, 1 Oor. 213,21a. 

Fertility of Galilee and toe East, Matt 239. 
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Festival, appointed by state churches, Matt 32; of Am Asoaa- 
doa, <6.562, Mark 163, Acta 9; of Corpus Chrfcti, John 
137, NUt; of Barter, Matt. M3,1 Cor. 119; of Epiphany, 
Matt 67; of the three kings, ik, ik; of martyrs, 
<6. 65. 

Fidelity, sm FafthftaliMm. 

Field of blood. Matt 606,607. 

m ■ . the church a. Lak e 21 2 kl 

Fig-tree, Matt 380; cawing of the, 4fc, Mark 112 sq.. 
parables of the. Matt 429, Lake 212 sq., 324; a type of 
Israel, 9^ ib. 

lire, baptism of, Matt 72,74, Lake 67; fhrnace of; Matt 246. 
247; lake of, Rer. 347 sq.; punishment by, ib. ib.; salted 
with, Mark 90: symbolical meaning at, ». OOsqq^ Rer. 
19,106,197,204sq; a token of God’s manifestation, John 
193,Thess.ll7; tongues of; Acts27 sq.; workofbelievers 
to be tried by, 1 Cor. 76, 78; destruction of Mm world 
by, 2 Pet 42. 

Fire and brimstone, Rer. 286. 

Fire-arms, ose of among the Turks, Rer. 210, 2kU. 

Firmness, Christian, Acts 290, CoL 86. 

first to be last Matt 354 sqq. 

Firstborn, Matt 63, Col. 2L 

First day of the week, 1 Cor. 365. 

First-frails of the Spirit Rom. 274,288. 

Fishers of men. Matt 83, Mark 20 sq.. Lake 83. 

Fire, symbolism of the number, Matt 118, Rer. 15. 

Flacianism, Rom. 104. 

Flame, symbolical import of. Her. 105. 

Flattery, to be avoided. Matt 207. 

Flesh, use of the term, Rom. 61, 236,1 Cor. 43, Gal. 142; con* 
tcet of with the Spirit Gal. 142,144; crucifixion of the, 
(b. 140.146: lasts of the, GaL 138,143: sin in the, Rom. 
253; sins off the, Eph. 179 sqq.; walking In the, Rom. 
255, 263; weakness of the, Matt 480; works of the, 
Gal. 138. 

Flesh and blood, Matt 296 sq., John 223,1 Cor. 341. 

Flesh of Christ John 223, 227. 

Flight of Christians, when allowable, Matt* 192 sq. Acts 263. 

Flood, the, sse Deluge. 

Floods, symbolical meaning at. Rev. 269* 

Floor, threshing. Matt. 72. 

Flowers of Palestine, Matt 134. 

<* Following Christ” Matt 303. 

Fool, "Matt 114. 

Foolishness of God, 1 Cor. 39. 

Foot gri^olical meaning of the word. Matt 324, 826, 


Forbearance, Christian, Matt 117 sq. 

Forbidden things, desire lbr, Rom. 229,246. 

Foreknowledge off God, Matt 387, 416, John 619, Noto, Acts 
46. Rom. 278 sq 1 Cor. 44, GaL 67,71,1 Pet 12. 

Fore-ordination, see Election. 

Forgivenesa, human, Matt 332 sqq. Lake 269,1 Pet 68; con* 
trusted with divine. Matt 334; Christ’s ezadkple of, 
Lake 372 eqq.; Jewish ideas of, Matt 332. 

Forgiveness of sins, assurance of; Acts 150; power of; granted 
to the church, Matt 168,298, 332 sqq, John 617; con* 
ditlon ot Matt 334, Luke 400. Acts 206,262 sq, 1 John 
40,62; after death. Matt 227 sqq.; power or, a proof 
of Christ's divinity, ib. 168, Lake 86; elements of, 1 
John 40; a gift of God, Acts 99, 1 John 67; connected 
with Justification, Rom. 148; besought In (ha Lord's 
Prayer, Matt 126; results ot 1 John 67. 

Form and substance, relation between, Matt 171 sqL 

Forms, reliance upon. The*. 44; in pmyer. Matt 124 sq. 

Fornication, 1 Cor. 132 sqq, 136; symbolical dm off the term, 
Matt 340. 

FORTUNATUS, 1 Cor. 369. 

Forty, symbolism of the number. Matt 87. 

Forty-two, symbolism of the number, Matt 49. 

Fountain, symbolism of; Rev. 18. 

. — of the Virgin, John 181. 

Four, symbolism of the number, Matt 26, 87, 93, 183, 236, 
Mark 133, Rev. 15. 

Fourteen, symbolism of tbs number. Matt 49. 

Fourth Commandment binding on Christians, Matt 218 sq. 

Fowls, In Jerusalem, Matt 478,496, Luke 364. 

Fractions, symbolim of; Rev. 16. 

Francke’s Orphan House, origin of; 2 Cor. 166. 

Frankincense, Matt 69. 

FREDERIC n. of Germany, Matt 616. 

Free agency, me Freedom; of Paul, Acts 166 sq. 

Freodom, in the church. Matt 366; of God’s grace, Acts 262, 
268, 401, Rom. 314,316 sq., 329, 436, Eph. 48, Tim. 86, 
89, Tit 22, 2 John 188; Individual, Eph. 147; of the 
Spirit 2 Cor. 47,61,58,6ft 

F ree do m. Christian, see Liberty. 

Freedom of the will, declared aad Implied, Matt 387, 416, 
Abte, Acts 87,268,446, 2 Cbr. 42; its relation to fore- 
ordination, Matt 387,415, Not e, Luke 232 sq., John 220 
sq., 832, Note, Acts 262,269, Rom. 118,278, KoU, 828,329 
aqq^ 832 Eph. 48; Its relation to converting grace, 
Acts 99. 


French.revolution, prefigured. Rev. 296. 

Friday, Good, Matt 633. 

Friend, use of the word by Christ John 344. 

Friendship, with Christ John 66; Christian, PhIL 46, CbL 10; 
letters ©t 3 John 201. 

Fringes of Jewish garments, Matt 173 sq., 276, 410 l 
F rogs, Rev. 22,295,30L 304. 

Fruit different from gift, PhIL 75. 

Fruits, Matt 144,146, Luke 107; of fkith, Luke 287, These. 
49; of repentance. Acts 429; of righteousness, 2 Oor. 
Ill sq., Jas. 101 »q.; of the service of sin, Rom. 216; 
of the 8pirit Bom. 274, 288, GaL 139,146. 

Fuller, Mark 81. 

Fulness of the Gentiles, Rom. 369 sq. 

-of time. Gal. 99. 

Funerals, ancient Matt 174,208, Luke 141. 

Fwrnace of fire. Matt 246,247. 

Future world, the, its relation to the present. Matt 809, Luke 
166; Jewish fkith respecting, Luke 217; secrets not 
revealed, ib. 267; what ws know ot 46. 266, Theaa 
77sq. 


/N abhatha, John 669. 

i -J.ABRIEL, Matt 62. 

VJ adara, Matt 164, Mark 46, Lnke 136. 

Gadarenea, ses Gadara. 

GAIUS, Acts 360,367, Rom. 462,1 Oor. 30,3 John 196. 

Galatia, Acts 298, GaL 1,1 Pet 12; churches of GaL 2 sq., 4. 

Galatians, Epistle to the, analysis of; Rom. 21, Gal. 6 sqq.; 
date, Gal. 4; genuineness, ib. 6; Luther's affection for, 
<6.9; object, <6. 5 sq.; occasion, ib. 3; place of composi¬ 
tion. ib. 4; style, ib. 6; value and signifloanoe, ib. 8 sq.; 
works on, i6.9 sq. 

Galilean, name applied to Christ Matt. 497, John 263, ATofe. 

Galileans, the, character ot Luke 74; their dialect, Matt 498, 
Luke 354, Acts 34; despised by the Jews, John 263 sq.; 
slaughter of, ib. 211; name applied to Christians, Matt 
497/John 263, NoU. 

Galilee, meaning of the name, Matt. 64, 90; the three cities 
of; ib. 210 sq.; description eC, <6.94: divisions of, <6. 
64,90, John 1U3; extent ot Matt 94; famous men horn 
in, John 263 sq.; population, Luke 49; beginning of 
Christ’s work In, <6. 72; His residence in. Matt. 91 sq.; 
His Journeys through, ib. 94 sq n 99, 178, Mark 87; 
driven from, Matt 288, 290; His appearances In after 
Hia resurrection, <6.646. 

Galilee, Sea of me Genneearet 

Galt Matt 522, Acte 148. 

GALLIO, Acts 336 sq., 339 sq. 

GAMALIEL I- Acta 97,100. 

iL Acts 97. 


Games, Greek and Roman, Fault Illustrations from, 1 Cbr. 
194 sq., PhIL 66, Tim. 72 sq., 94, 113, Heb. 197 sq., 1 
Pet 87. 

Ganges, Acts 304. 

Garments, festal, Matt 390 sq.: Jtwtsb, Matt 173 sq., 276, 
410; Orieutal, Luke 260; spreading of, Matt 273; 
white, use of, Mark 81, Rev. 127; symbolical signifl¬ 
oanoe, Rev. 29,127. 

-of Christ, Matt 623 sq., Mark 161, Luke 874. 

Garner, Matt 72. 

Gate, use of the word. Acts 196, 229, 266; Beautiftil, 45. 62; 
the strait, Matt 143,146; proselytes of the, sm Prose¬ 
lytes. 

Gate* of Hades. Matt 293 sq., 298. 

Gaulonlte, ms Judas. 

Gaulonitls, Matt 263. 

Gaia. Acts 164. 

Gazelle, Acts 180. 

Gehenna, Matt 195, 246,479, Luke 264, Jas. 27, Rev. 86,847 
sq., 370. 

Genealogy of Christ Matt. 39,48 sqq., Lnke 62 aq. 
Gennesaret, Lake, described, Matt 93, John-208, Not*; Its 
beauty, Luke 77 ; contrasted with Dead Sea, Matt 211; 
various names of; ib. 93, John 208; storms on, Matt 
161. 

Gennesarot, land of; Matt 278. 

Gentile, Rev. 230. 

Gentile Christian#, Them. 44. 

Gentiles, the, their Interest In dirlst, Matt 60, John 882, 890 
sqq.; conscience a law to, Rom. 101 sq.; conversion of; 
Acts 196,206, Rom. 369 sq.; court of, *m Temple: fkith 
of. Matt 60 sq., Rom. 360; fulness of, Rom. 369 sq.; 
their reception of the gospel. Matt 171, 281 sq.. Acts 
69; bow regarded by the Jews, Matt 281 sqq, 1 Oor. 
44, NoU ; Jewish customs respecting, Acts 201; equal¬ 
ity with the Jews, Rom. 114; thstr knowledge of God, 
Them. 65; their ralfllhnent of the law, Rom. 100 sq^ 
104 ; compared to the wild olive tree, ib. 867 ; Paul, mu 
apostle to, Acts 169, 171; salvation at, Rom. 100, 103, 
136,140, 369 sq. 

Gentleness, Christian, Acts 401, GaL 146, Tbesa 30^ Tim. 101, 
102,114. 
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Genuineness of certain disputed peessgvs, Mark 158, John 287 

sqq., 1 <\<r. t;j sq. I 

Geography. Ili’di'-al, works on, Matt. 7. 

Gf-onn-trK~.il symbolism of, Bar. 18. 

G-rasa, Matt. 1*4, Luk^ l iV 

0 rg-sa, Matt. 104, Luk*- 1.15. 

G*-rges*nt«, Matt 104. Luk** 135. 

(J-iizim, Mt.. Matt 18\ John 100. 

German. Chti-tianity, Horn. 374; commentators, Malt, Til 

GKROK, not c* of, Acta ▼. 

GKItSON. J. <\ hi** lov» for children. Matt 323. 

Geths^inane, description of; Matt 478, John 544, Note; sym¬ 
bol cal m<*amng of the name, Matt. 479, Note; antithe¬ 
sis of Para line, John 547; Christ in. Matt 479 aqq., 
Mark 14l, Luke 34.7 sqq , John 544 aqq. 

GIBBON, EDWARD, quot'd. Iter. 309, Note, 321, Note. 

Gift, different from fruit, PhiL 75; of Holy Spirit, of tongues, 

atr (ht>*r iron/j. 

Gift ofGol, John 1.55. 

Gifts, of God, Acts 99, Jaa. 57. 

-, of th*» mag . Matt 59. 

■ ■. - , spiritual, to the early Christians, 1 Coe. 247, 249, 200; 
claviifirit on of, ib. 250, 257,258, Note ; abu»* of, ib. 247; 
distribution of. Matt 443, 445, Tim. 89, H b. 45; diver¬ 
sities of. Ar ts 225, 1 Or. 249, 257, 200 , 203, Th-ss. .53; 
prayer for, Luk- 181; how to be used, Bom. 386, The*. 
97 ; rari ti s of, Kom. :iH4 sq. 

Oir-11 1-5, Kph. 22t, Rev. 104. 

Gi' ing, bl*-**« * In m of, A« - ts 377, 381 sq. 

** /#7orw in Luke 39. 

Glorification of Chr -t, «ee Jesus Christ 

Glory, of Christ. Jwus Christ; of Christians, Born. 272, 1 
Cor. M. H| *q.; (J vine, Luk« 36, 37, John 73 sq , Rom. 
161, :!<*;-q., Th-w, 36; fiture, Rom. 204 sqq., 289; of 
God, Acts 113, 110, Rom. 130, 161, 300; of Israel, Bom. 
3 .K>; suffering connected with, Luke 155. 

Glory to God, giving, John 311, Born. 153. 

Glorying of iliri-tiun*, Rom. 168. 

Gnat -tra iling out a. Matt 413. 

Gnosti'K, John 21, Tim. 49. 

Gm l, us s of th-, Acts 442. 

Goats, Matt. 44* -*| 

GOD, f ar of, Luk'* 195 sq.; glory of. Acts 113, 110, Bom. 130, 
161, ;w«;; the source of goodness. Matt. 344 ; in history, 
Acts 310; im»g» of, 2 (’or. 59, 69, Eph. 166, Ool. 20, Jas. 
ml; maii'f statio-g of. John 50; names of, 1 Oor. 21, 
Rev. 91 ; personality of, John 59 sq.; prirmuudane ex¬ 
ist nee of, ib. 53; righteouances of, see Righteousness; 
seeing. Iter. 106. 

God, the unknown, altar to, at Athena, Acts 321, 327. 

** Go 1 of this world,” 2 Cor. 66 sq. 

«God forbid," Rom. 112, .Vote, GaL 49, Note. 

Godliness, mysteries of, Tim. 45 sqq.; p ofltable, ib. 5L 

Go Is, h* athen. Acts 268 sq. 

Gods?, Luke 267,319. 

GiETHE, quoted. Matt 110, Luke 20, 29, 79, 188, 236, 388, 
John .52, 61. 66. -293, .Vote, 435, .Vo/e, 652, Acts 365, Rom. 
230, Note, R *v. 58,76; religious views of; Acts 365. 

Q0G, Rev, 34, 355 sqq. 

Gold, girt-n to infant Jesus, Matt. 59; symbolical meaning, 
Rev. 21. 

Golden rule. Matt. 143, Luke 104. 

Golgotha, Matt. 105, 620 sqq., 629, Mark 151, John 582 aq. 

Gomorrah, iu Iginent of Luke 167. 

Good, the highest Matt 344, 346. 

Goodness, of Christ, 3iatt 381 so.; God the source of <6. 3*4. 

GoepeL, the, meaning of the word. Matt. 94, Rom. 69; suited to 
all caporiti-s, 1 Cor. 70 sq.; its pow*-r over the con¬ 
science, Acts 427; consolation of, 2 Cor. 11,16, These. 
146 sqq.; its doctrines, 1 Oor. 72; not an abstract sys¬ 
tem of doctrines, Tim. 82: absolute in its effects. Matt. 
213; d iff-rent effects of; 1 Cor. 37 sqq., 41 sq.; carri d 
to Europe, Acts 308 sq.; taken to the Gentiles, Matt. 
171 wj.; how to be heard and kept, Acts 311; responsi¬ 
bility of its hearers, Heb. 45; compared wi'h the hea¬ 
then philosophy, Luke 105; hidden, when, 2 Cor. 70; 
its historical character, 1 Cor. 322; fosters indepen¬ 
dence, Th* ss. 71: first preached to the Jews, Matt. 185; 
reject d by the Jews, ib. 171; produces joy, Thess. 97 ; 
its contrast and relation to the law. Matt. 320, 399, 
Mark 19, Luke .58, Rom. 346, 2 Cor. 63, Eph. 102, Heb. 
147; the law of liberty, Jas. 66, 68; light of, 2 Cor. 67 
sq., 71; order of its message, Rom. 353 sq.; compared 
to milk, 1 Oor. 70, 70; jdven to the poor, Luke 119; 
power of, Acts 258, 357, Rom. 73, 77,1 Cor. 106, 2 Cor. 
42; preaching, see Preaching: the perf. ct revelation 
of God, Heb. 45; spread of. Mat*. 424, Mark 13L 163, 
Acta 140, 216 sq., 224, 239, Rom. 373 sq„ Col. 31, These. 
162; comprehensive statement of, Rom. 164,166: tes¬ 
timony of evil spirits to, Acts 306, 309; not a theory, 
1 Cor. 60; unity of, Acts 376; universal, Mark 113; 
wisdom of; 1 Cor. 55 sq., 64; not understood by the 
■wise, Luke 168, 170; its relation to woman, see Wo¬ 
man; God’s word, Acts 376, Thess. 43; opposition of 
the world to, Acta 74. 


Gospri according to John, Luke, Mark, Matthew, at# Aow 
word*. 

Gospel history, Its truth. Matt. 361, Lake 42, 50. 

Gospel invitation, Matt. 214. 

Gospel messengers, Lake 229, Bom. 348, 353. 

Gospels, apocryphal, Luke 26, 50, 377. 

Gospels, the f <ur, characteristics of, Matt 2ft. Joha ▼.; com¬ 
pared with oosanother. Matt. 209,213,431,454 sqq., 546, 
Mark 1, 22, Lake 67, 132, 139, 141, 143. 234, 321; com¬ 
pared with the four cherubim. Matt. 25 sq.; contrasted 
with the Book of Acts, Matt. 25; their dtecrepandes, 
•m Discrepancies; their diversities a proof of their 
truth, John 606; modesty of their writers, John 99; 
simplicity of the style, Luke 373; symbols assigned to, 
Ma»t 25 sq.; proofs of their truth, •&. 361, 373. Luke 
355; unity of; Matt. 25 sq.; works on, ib. 18, 19, 26, 3ft. 

Government, evil, its relation to Christianity, Church and 
State; obedience to, Rom. 401,1 Pet. 40, 42. 

-church, see Church. 

Goxzo, see Clan da. 


Grace, bestowed on th apostles, Rom. 63; blessings to 1>* as¬ 
cribed to, Acts 346; a feature i» the Cbr.stiau’s condi¬ 
tion, Bom 215, Note; essential feature of the new cove¬ 
nant, Acts 376; effects of. To ess. 11; relation of frith 
to, Matt 176; felling from, Rom. 168, 309, 374. Ityh. 
172, Note, 174, Heb. 114 sqq.; <**d see Perseverance; 
freedom of. Acts 252, 258,4 I, Rom. 314,329,435, Eph. 
48, Tim. 86, 89, Tit. 22, 2 John 188; its relation to Jus¬ 
tice, Eph. 48; justification by, Luke 260; distinguished 
from law, Acts 282; io harmony with nature, 1 Cor. 
•259, Eph. 101; operations oC Acts 445; its relation to 
p are*, Rom. 64,1 Cor. 21, Eph. 24, 234, Them 11,2 
John 188 sq.: power of. Matt. 356, Luke 97, Acts 166, 
308, Phil. 26, Heb. 116; prevenient. Malt. 60, Lu-e 
130; richness of, Rom. 197, 355; sal vat ion only by, 
Acta 284 sq., Eph. 85; saving na'ure of. Mart. 325; an¬ 
tithesis of sin and, Rom. 300 sqq., 327 sq.; s*andisc in, 
1 Pet. 95; value of. Acts 41; wo k of, Eph. 234, iteb. 
80; its relation to works, Luke 361, John 136, Rom. 
361 sq., 373. 

Grac\ means of. Acts 68, Rom. 125, Eph. 49. 

Graces, Christian, 2 Cbr. 147. 

Gradation of evangelical functions, John 642. 

Grass of Palestine, Matt. 134, 2*6. 

Gratia irre*iitibUi a. Acts 1G6, Eph. 60. 

Gratitude, 1 Cor. 26, Col. 72. 

Graves, Matt. 536; opening of, at Christ’s death, ib. 627. 
Graveyards, Christian, Matt 507. 

Gravity, law of counteracted. Matt. 271. 

Greek church, doctrines of the, John 469, Rom. 195. 

Greek language, use of in Palestine, Acte 113; of the New Tea 
lament, Rev. 49 sq. 

Greek philosophers, Rom. 82, 84. 

Greek symbolism. Rev. 106, Note. 

Greek Testament, MSS. of the. Matt. xix. sq. 

Greeks, use of the name in New Testament, Acte 394, Rosa. 
70, 74,1 Cor. 38; contrasted with the Jews, Eph. 104; 
party spirit among, 1 Cor. 8; philosophy of; Acte 327, 
Rom. 82, 84; social repasts among, 1 Cbr. 232. 

Green, symbolism of, Rev. 17. 

Greenlander, the first converted, Luke 349. 

Greeting, *'« Salutation. 

Grinding, Matt. 430, Luke 268. 

Groaning, of believers, Bom. 274,288; of the Spirit, ib. 275 sq, 

288. 

GR0T1US, HUGO, quoted, Luke 275. 

Growth, Christian, Acte 346,347, Rom. 274, 288, Thess. 64, ISO 
sq., Tim. 64, 2 Pet. 60; of the church, Acte 58,72, 1 Cor. 
106; of faith, Thess. 68. 

Guard of the temple, Acts 72. 

Gunpowder, use of among the Turks, Rev. 210, Note. 


H ades, Matt. 114, 210 sq, 226, 298, Luke 254.255.ReT. 36, 
106,166; Christ’s descent into, Matt. 226, 229, Acte 47, 
49, Eph. 146, 1 Peter 63 sq., 66, 67, sq., 74. 75, Rev. 
376 sq.; gates of; Matt. 293 sq-, 298; symbolical mean¬ 
ing of the term. Rev. 35; Excursus on, 1 b. 364 sqq. 
nAGAR, Gal. 114 sqq., 120 sqq. 

Hail, symbolical us « of the Term, Rev. 197,204 sq. 

Hair, feshion of dressing, 1 Oor. 227; of Persian ladies, A, A; 

of the Saracens, Rev. 207, Note. 

Hair, camel s. Matt 70. 

Half-shekel, Matt 318. 

Hal lei, the, hymn of praise, Matt 467,460,472. 

Hallelujah, Rev. 335,437 sq. 

HALLER, ALBERT, qootod, Luke 170. 

Halt the, Matt 325. 

Handkerchiefs, Acts 353. _ 

Hands, Imposition of; Matt 342, Acts 149,170 sq_, Tim. 63,6ft 
89; washing of; Matt 276,612, Mark G4 sq.; symbolical 
use of term, Matt 324, 326, Mark 90, Rev. 23. 

Hanging, among the Jews, Matt 523. 

Haran, Acts 113. 

Hardoning, of the heart, Matt 240, Heb. 80; of the Jews, Joha 
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397, 402, Bom. 313 sqq., 362,373; of Pharaoh, John 397, 
Bom. 314 sqq., 331. 

Harmony of the gospels, «m Gospels. 

Harp, Jewish, Matt. 437. 

Harvest, symbolical uw of the term, Bey. 31. 

Hate, Rom. 312, Note. 

Hatred, when commendable, Luke 231; akin to murder, 1 
John 119. 

Hattin, Horns of Matt 100. 

Head, anointing t»ie, see Anointing; shaving the. Acts 341 sq. 

Head of the church, Matt. 293 sqq., Acta 166, Eph. 63 sq., of 
Christ, Rev. 438. 

Heads, symbolical use of the term, Bjv. 23; of the dragon, ib. 
242, Note, 246. 265. 

Healing virtue of Christ, Lake 140. 

Health, value of, 3 John 199 sq. 

Hearers and teachers. Gal. 108 sq n 120. 

Hearing the word, Jas. 02,68. 

Heart, meaning of the term. Matt 225,404; Christ’s know¬ 
ledge of the, Luke 192, 334: hardening the, Matt 240, 
Heb. 80; renewal of the, 2 Cor. 102 aq.; wickedneas of. 
Matt 278, Luke 304. 

Heart of the earth, Matt 226. 

Heathen, the, Christ's view of. Matt. 232 sq., 329 aq.; first one 
of converted, Acta 192,193 sq.; corruption of Rom. 89; 
divinities o f Acta 268, 1 Cor. 212; fhith of Luke 111; 
final fate of. Matt 229, 449, John 322 sq., Luke 206, 
Rom. 99,100,103,1 Pet 75; f asts of; to idols, l Cor. 
209; not without knowledge of God. Rom. 82,90, Then. 
63, 122; injudicious method with. Acts 362; missiona¬ 
ries to, <6. 33i sq.; missions among, Matt. 563, Luke 
400; estimated number of. Matt 563; prejudices of the 
Jews against ib. 281 sqq., 329 sq.: their repetitions in 
prayer, ib. 123; ancient sages of; tne disciples of Christ, 
John 62, Note; symbolical use of the t rm, Rev. 27 sq. 

Heathenism, atheistical, Eph. 91 'characteristics of, Gal. 108, 
Eph 163, 167 ; inferior to Christianity, l Cor 259; bi t¬ 
ter than spurious Christiatity, Rom. 126; distinguish! d 
from Judaism, Eph. 101: works on, Matt 6. 

Haaven, import of the term. Rev. 413 ; degrees of bliss in, 
John 435, 2 Pet 16; Christ’s revelation cone* raing, 
John 449; on earth. Rev. 181 ; employment in, H *b. 88 
sq., Bv. 185; contrasted with Hades, Matt. 210 sq.; 
God's home, ib. 123 ; compared to a house, John 434, 2 
Cor. 80, Note ; Joy in, Luk« 23G; joys of; Matt. 449, 2 
Oor. 20; kingdom of, see Kingdom: locality of Luke 
403, John 434; Scripture idea of John 434, 449 ; taber¬ 
nacle of; Heb. 141 sq., 144; the first theatre of sin, E,*h. 
40 ; swearing by. Mutt 412 ; symbolical use of the taim. 
Rev. 37 ; war In, ib. 218, 240 sqq., 248 sqq. 

Heaven, the third, 2 Oor. 197 sq., 205. 

Heavenly places, Eph. 28 sq., 222. 

Heavens, use of the term. Matt 69, John 137, Rev. 18; new 
Rom. 286, 2 P't 48. Rev. 363, 442sq.; opened. Matt! 
77, John 97; plurality of, 2 Cor. 198. 

Hebraic forms. Acts 122. 

Hebrew dialect Acts 393. 

Hebrew, use of th < term, 2 Cor. 186, Heb. 10. 

Hebiew symbolism, Rov. 106, Note. 

Hebrews, in the early church. Acts 103; Gospel of the, Luke 
279. 


Hebrews, Epistle to the, analysis of; Heb. 20 sqq., Jas. 8; its 
author, 1 Cor. 28, Heb. 3 sqq.; canonical position and 
authority, H* b. 1 sqq.; fiindam> ntal Idea, ib. 19 sq.; 
language, ib. 14; its relation to the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments, ib. 80; readers, i6.10 sq.; bow different from 
Paul's epistl s, ib. 7; style, ib. 14 sq.: time and place 
of composit on, ib. 12 sq.; works on, ib. 16 sqq. 

Hedge, symbolical meaning of Matt 337. 

HEGEL quoted, Matt 83. 

Heidelberg Catechism, Rom. 148. 

HELENA, ST., Matt 521. 

Hell, use of the t^nn, Matt 114, 210, 211, 246, 247: for the 
body as for the soul, ib. 196 Note; judgment of ib. 414* 
pains of; ib. 449; torments of, Rev. 286. * 

Hellenism, R v. 49 sq. 

Hellenistic view of Apocalyptics, Rev. 51; of Sacred History, 
ib. 49 sq. 

Hellenists, Acts 103, 216. 

Help, divine, Heb. 62. J 

HERBERT, GEORGE, quoted, John 421,577, 601, Jas. 109. 

Heresies, use of the term, 1 Cor. 233, 2 Pet 23; in the apos¬ 
tolic ago, Tim. 20, 49, 60,2 Pet 29,1 John 13 sq.; seam¬ 
ing advantage of; 1 Cor. 234. 

Heretics, use of the term. Tit 22; compulsion of, Luke 228;! 
punishment of, Thess. 244 aq„ 246 sq.; Simon Magus a 
type at, Acts 149 aq. | 

If ERMAS, Rom. 448; quoted, 1 Cor. 13. 

Hermeneutics, Biblical, rules of; Matt 8 sq n 220, 245; works 
on, ib. 8. 

HERMES, Acts 265 sq. 

Hcrmon, Mt, Matt 306 sq. 

HEROD, family olj proselytes. Matt 412; their cruelty, Acts 


-, AGRIPPA I., Matt 262, Acts 227, 232 sq.; his royal 

apparel, Mark 81, Acts 230; his death, Acts 230, 237. 

- , AGRIPPA II., Acts 435; Paul’s defence before, ib. 

440 sqq. 

- , ANTIPAS, Matt 64, 203, 262, Luke 54, 57; his 

alarm at Chiist s approach, Matt 262, Luke 144; his 
menace, Luke 220 sq.; behea Is John, Matt 202 sqq- 
Mark 58 sq., Luke 144 sq.; compared to Pilate, Mark 
68; bis relation to the Sadducees, Matt 202, Mark 74; 
his policy. Matt 290; his relations with Pilate, Luke 
362 sq.; palace of; Matt 502, 613: Manaen's relation 
to, Acts 239; Paul and Barnabas contrasted with, ib. 
267 sq.; bis duplicity and want of character, 263 
M-,338. 

-, THE GREAT, Matt 56, 60, 63. 

--, PHILIPPUS, Matt 64, 262 sq., 297, Luke 54. 

Herodians, the, Matt 58, 395 sq., Mark 34, 97, 119 sq, Luke 
305 sqq. 

HEBODIAS, Matt. 203, 262 sq., Ma«k 68. 

Hiding of God’s will, Luke 168. 

Hierapolis, Col. 85. 

Hierarchfsm, principles in. Matt 326. 

Higta-pru st, Christ a, Heb. 97 sqq., 124, 142, 144; a type of 
Christ and believers, Rom. 168; duties of; John 364, 
Heb. 139; house of, Matt f Q2; prayers of, Heb. 102; 
qualiti 1 s requisite In, ib~, ib. 

nighwav. Matt 390. 

Hill of Evil Counsel, Matt 605. 

IIILLEL, Rabbi, his views on divorce, Matt 115, 338. 

Hinnom, valley of, Matt. 114, Mark 91 sq. 

Hirelings, John 322. 

History of the Apostolic Church, Acts viiL 

History, Bible, Matt 17, Rev. 11,60. 

-, Church, works on. Matt 6. 

-, God in. Acts 330. 

Holiness, motives for, 1 Pet 23, 25; perfecting of. 2 Cor. 120; 
to l*e sought, ib- ib spirit of, Bom. 62; of Christ 

Acts 68. 

Holy days. Col. 67. 

HOLY GHOST, Holy Spirit 

Holy ground, Acta 123. 

HOLY ONE, the, Rev. 128. 

HOLY SPIRIT, The, baptism of; Matt 72, 74, Luke 56, Acts 
12 sqq-, 206; blasphemy against, Matt 224 sq., 227 sq.; 
its relation to Christ, Luke 22, 00, 64, John 450, Rom. 
257; descent of; at Christ's baptism, Matt. 77 sqq., 
Mark 17, Luke 58, 69, John 87 sq.; its agency in the 
birth of Christians, Rom. 168; the Comforter, John 428, 
432, 440 sq., 1 Cor. 11; communion of, Phil<m. 20; con¬ 
troversy respecting, Rom. 250, Note 11; bestowed on 
the disciples, John 258 sqq., 616, 020; divinity of; Acts 
87,1 Cor. 86; doctrine of; John 258, Acta 9; the earnest 
of; 2 Cor. 24 sq.; its contest with the flesh, Gal. 142. 
144 sq.; foretaste of. John 503; freedom given by, 2 
Cor. 47, 61, 58, 60; first-fruits of; Rom. 274, 288; fruit 
or. Gal. 139,145; gift of; John 258 sqq., Acts 30, 63, 74, 
99,148 sq., 171, 206, 348 sqq., Rom. 163; grieving, Eph. 
171 sq.; groaning of, Rom. 275 sq., 288; indwelling or, 
Acts 87,99: influence of, Luke 46, Acta 299, 300, Rom. 
235, 2 Cor. 147, 2 Pet. 21, 23; seven-fold influences of; 
Rev. 163; intercession of; Rom. 276 sq., 289; its inti¬ 
mations to be ascertained. Acts 385; judgment by, 
John 447; law of, Rom. 251 sq., 262 sq.; life of, ib. 296; 
ministerial endowments the work of, 1 Cor. 265; office 
and work of, Luke 267, John 446, 472 sqq M 520, Acts 
14, Rom. 168,1 Cor. 63, 65, 66,126, 1 Pet. 12; bestowed 
on PauL Acts 244; descent of at Pentecost, ib. 27 sqq.; 
personality of; <6.87, 290 sq.; place of, John 450; pro¬ 
cession of ib. 460, 469, Rom. 267; promise of Luke 197, 
198, Acts 12, 14, 74; quenching, Thess. 93, 97; recep¬ 
tion of, GaL 64; its representation in the Apocalypse, 
Rev. 38; the sin against. Matt. 227 sq., Luke 197, 198, 
Heb. 116,1 John 171,178; titles of, John 442: walking 
in, Rom. 265, 263; compared to the wind, John 129; 
witness of Acte 99, Bom. 261, 263 sq., 296, Thess. 70. 

Homage of the apostles to Christ, Luke 403 sq. 

Homiletics, place of Matt 28; character and principles of, ib. 
29; divisions of ib. 30,34 sq.; works on, ib. 35. 

Honey in Palestine, Matt 70, Luke 397. 

Honor, among Christians, Rom. 443; of God, the end of 
redemption, GaL 15; from men, Thess. 71; places of 


Hope, an anchor to the soul, Heb. 123 sq.; God as author of 
Bom. 435: development of, ib. 162 sq., 168, 436; effect 
of 2 Cor. 86; its relation to faith, 1 Cor. 273, 332, These. 
16, Gal. 130; meanings of Rom. 275; permanent 1 
Oor. 273, 275. 

Hopkinsianism, Bom. 305, Not*. 

HORACE, quoted, 1 Cor. 331, Not*. 

Iloreb, Mt, Acts122,1 Cor. 197. 

Horn, symbolical use of the term, Luke 24, 27, Rev. 23, 168, 
199, 210 sq. 

Hone, the, liable to fright. Matt 166; symbolical significance 
of Rev. 22,164 sqq., 179,198, 333 sq., 416. 
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Horse-tails, used by the Turks, Her. 210, Note. 

Hosanna, Matt 371,373, John 377. 

HOSEA, quoted by Christ, Matt 170 sq. 

Hospitality, Matt 449, Col. 86, Heb. 213,1 Pet 78. 

Hours, Jewish divisions of; Matt 363 sq.; symbolical meaning 
of, ib. 364 sq., Mark 136. 

- of prayer. Acts 40, 62,197. 

House, of David, Acta 262 ; of God. Heb. 62 sqq.; In the hea* 
Tens, John 434, 2 Cor. 80, Not*. 

Houses, Oriental, Matt 491, Mark 27,140, Luke 86, John 662, 
Note. ' 

Household piety, Tim. 83. 

House-tops, Matt 195. 

Huguenots, Matt 268, Lnke 280. 

Human nature, fldlen. Bom. 90; ever the sum, Luke 909. 

Human race, unity of the. Acts 326, 330. 

Humanity of Christ see Jesus Christ 

Humiliation of Christ *** Jesus Christ 

Humility, commended by Christ. Lake 260 sq.; In Christians, 
Matt 323, 326. Luke 168, 277,1 Cor. 99, 2 Cor. 206, Phil. 
36 sq.; Christianity based on. Matt 66; doubt not an 
evidence of. Bom. 164, Note; importance of Matt 284, 
Mark 89,106,1 Pet 90,92; an essential element of true 
knowledge, 1 Cor. 176; reward of Matt 436; taught 
Luke 224,226; true and fklae, ib. Ill; of the apostles, 
see Apoetlee: of Christ, see Jeeus Christ 

Humor in sacred things, Phil. 67. 

Hunger, symbolism of, Rev. 192. 

Husbands and wives, mutual duties of Xph. 204 sq., 199 eqq.. 
Col. 76,1 Pet 64. 

Husks, Luke 239. 

BUSS, JOHN, Matt 60; prophecy of, ib. 92, Note. 

H ami tee, Matt. 268. 

HYMEN STS, Tim. 26, 99. 

Hymn, of Clemene Alexandrlnua, Luke 88; of Luther, Matt 
468, Acts 146; of praise, eung at Paeeover, Matt 409, 

472 sq. 

Hymnology, Church, Bph. 188. 

Hymns, of the early church, Bph. 192: on Christ's birth. 
Lake 40; on His resurrection, ib. 388; on (he symbol 
of Jacob’s ladder, John 101; use of in the church, 
Bph. 194; on the New Jerusalem, Bev. 391, Note. 

Hyperbole, John 662. 

Hypocrisy, Matt. 122, 127,140, 279,289, 398, 417, 436, Luko 
191 sqq , 198, 276 eqq. 

HYBCANU8, JOHN, Matt 66,186,412, Mark 34, Luke 16. 

Hyssop, Matt. 627. 


I oontum, Acte 268, 262. 

dealism in Christianity, 1 Oor. 98. 
diom of the New Testament, Bom. 18 sq. 

Idleness, These. 159. 

Idols, feasts to, 1 Cor. 209 ; embodied lies, Bom. 86; use of 
things offered to, 1 Oor. 11, 169 sq.; worship of, Acts 
124 sq.. Bom. 84 sqq., 1 John 176,176; at Athens, Acts 

322,326. 

Idolatry, how not to be attacked, Acte 362,364; the church 
an object of ib. 133: its relation to covetousness, Col. 
64, 66: of the Israelites, Acts 124 sqq.; every sin con¬ 
nected with, Bph. 180 sq.; man's tendency to, Acts 
133. 

Idumeans, Matt. 66, 60; kindred to the Arabs, ib. 264; con¬ 
quests of, Rom. 311 sq.; forced to' become Jews, 
Mark 34. 

IGNATIUS, tradition of, Lnke 168; quoted, 1 Oor. 18. 
Ignorance, the sin ot Heb. 178; a ground for pardon. Lake 
374; in the worship of God, Acts 333. 

Illumination at feast of tabernacles, John 277. 

Image of God, Christ the, 2-Oor. 69, Phil. 32 sqq~ 87, CoL 20, 
28, Heb. 26,31; Christians changed Into, 2 Oor. 69; 
man created in the, Bph. 166, Jas. 99,103. 
Image-worship, ass Idols. 

Imagery of Paul, 2 Oor. 63. 

Imitation of God and Christ, Bph. 178,189,1 John 33. 
Immaculate Conoeption, eee Mary. 

IMMANUEL, Matt. 63. 

Immersion as a mode of baptism, see Baptism; three-fold. 
Matt 658, Note ; works on, ib. 660. 

Immortality of the soul, assurance of, 1 Oor. 882; views of 
the ancients upon. These. 77; not the same as eternal 
life, Bom. 362: taught in the Old Testament Luke 310 
sq.; proof of. Matt. 196, Mark 121, Luke380; connected 
with resurrection of the body. Matt 401, Luke 198, 
1 Cor. 350; views of Sadduoees on, Matt 71, Mark 121; 
works on, 1 Cor. 350. 

Imprecations in the Psalms, Bom. 363. 

Imputation • f Christ's righteousness, Matt 390 sq., Bom. 187 
sq., 191 sq., 264. 2 Cor. 46,47. 

Inability, human, John 463. 

Incarnation of Christ John 72 sq M 79, Rom. 61,2 John 192. 
Incense, symbolism of, Rev. 203. 

Independence of character. These. 7L 


Indepeodency in churches, Bph. 232, OoL 87. 

Indiflbrentism in religion. Acts 204. 

Individual, value of the. These. 36. 

Individualism of Christianity, Acts 376. 

Indulgences, Born. Oath, doctrine ot Mat*. 139, 900, OoL 

Industry, duty ot Bph. 174, These. 70,169. 

Indwelling, of man in God, Acts 328; of tho Holy Spirit A. 

Infallibility, papal. Matt. 300. 

Tnihnt baptism, eee Baptism, subjects ot 

Infants, Christians compared to, 1 Cor. 70i Heb. 100, 1 ML 
31; salvation of Matt. 229. 

Infirmities of the weak to be borne with, Bom. 426, 431; ass 
Faults. 

Inheritance, of the Christian on earth, 1 Oor. 219; heavenly, 
Acte 377,1 Pet. 16. 

Inner man, Rom. 240 eq^ Bph. 124,1281 

Inquiry, spirit ot Acts 319, 32a 

Inquisition, Bom. Cith., Matt. 139,496; in 8pain, John 484; 
use of crucifixion by, Matt 623. 

Inscription, over the cross, Matt 614, Luke 373, John 584; 
epistolary. Bom. 67. 

Inspiration of the apoetlee, Ads 202, 273, 290; 2 Oor. 184, 
Note, Them. 43. 

Iaspiration of the Bible, Bom. 116.1 Oor. 229, Tim. 107, 169; 
arguments for, Matt 190, Bom. 116, Them. 122; indi¬ 
cated by Christ, John 334; conditions of. Matt 12; 
human element in, Luke 13,2 Oor. 106, 128, 133, Tim. 
110; nature and anode of, 1 Pet 18 sq.; theories at. 
Matt 11 sq., Tim. 110; writers unconscious of 2 Oor. 
108; verbal, 1 Oor. 61; works on. Matt 12, 1 Oor. 143, 
Note, Tim. lia 

Instruction in the church. Acts 58. 

Installation sermons, text for. Bom. 442. 

Insurrection, right of Bom. 400, Note, 401 sq. 

Intemperance, QaL 144, OoL 56, Bph. 194, 196. See Drunk¬ 
en ores. 

Intercession, of Christ, Luke 344. John 611 sqq.. Bom. 29L 
1 John 46: of saints, Mark 82,1 John 46, Bev. 169; of 
the Spirit, Rom. 276 sq^ 289. 

Intercessory prayer, see Prayer; of Christ, John 611 seq. 

Interim of Charles V, Mark 30. 

Intermediate state, Matt 401,1 Cor. 340 sq.. These. 78. 

Intoxication, forms of Bph. 194. 

Introduction to the Scripture, Matt 1, IS, 17; to the New 
Testament ib. 1, 20 eoq., 36. 

Invasion of Pennsylvania, illustrative. Matt 423, Note. 

Invitations, to a feast, Luke 224 sq.; of the gospel. Matt 214. 

lota. Matt 109. 

Irony, divine. Matt 209, 480, 638. Mark 66, 143, Rev. 137; 
legitimate use of l Oor. 99; Paul's use of «b. 95; in 
sacred thincsJPhil.67. 

Irvingitea, Acts 36, These 79. 

ISAAC, a ripe. Get 118,120 eqq n Heb. 188. 

Isagogics, Matt 12 eq. 

ISAIAH, prophecy of Luke 73; eschatology of, Bev. 45. 

ISCARIOT, Matt 182. See Judae Iscariot 

Iscariotic Psalm, Acts 20. 

1SHMABL, a type, GaL 119 sqq. 

-, the nigh-priest. Matt 386. 

Israel, glory of Horn. 339. See Jews. 

Israelite, John 96. 

Israelites, their history an example, 1 Oor. 207; period of 
their stay in Egypt G J. 77; their disoontent in the 
wilder ne ss, Acts 124 sq., 1 Cor. 199. Bee Jews. 

Isthmian games, 1 Cor. 194. 

Italian band. Acts 191. 

“It Is written," Paul's use of the formula, 1 Oor. 35,93. 

IZATE3, Acts 221. 


J abne, Acts 97. 
acinth, Bev. 387. 

A COB, hie vision of the ladder, John 97. 

Jacob's well, John 163. 

Jailer at Philippi, conversion of the. Acts 307, 309. 

JA1BUS, fetth of. Matt 174. Mark 60 eq.. Luke 140 sq.; his 
daughter raised. Matt 173 aqq n Mark 49 eqq., Lake 
139 eqq. 

J AMBERS, Tim. 105. 

JAMES, the eon of Alpheoa, his name. Matt 182; typical 
character, A. 188; called “the Less," Mark 154, Acts 
227; his identity with “James, the brother of the 
Lord," dlsrmaesn. Matt 2S6 sqq., Luke 96, John 240, 
24L Acts 230,1 Cor. 182, GaL 26 sq., 88 wp, Jaa. 10 eqq., 
Jude 6 eq.; hie address to the council at Jerusalem, 
Acts 280: his character, A. 283: sketch of his Ufa, Jas. 
14sqq.; his eocleetastioal position, ib. 16eqq. 

-, ‘‘the brother of the Lord," eee supra. 

, the eon of Zebedee, his name, Malt 182; call of A 


93: typical character, ib. 133: mad# an apostle, ll.lt 
1S2, Lake 96; rebuked by Christ, Luke 162; contrasted 
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with John, John 6 sq.: bis relationship to Christ, Luke 
83; his death. Acts 227 sqq., 232 sq. 

JAMES, Epistle of, its author, Jas. 9 sqq.; its relation to the 
Catholic Epistles, <6. 30; Christology of, ib. 78; con¬ 
tents, ib. 31 sqq.; date of composition, ib. 28; death of 
the author, ib. 141; its destination, ib. 25 sqq.; view 
of faith taken In, Bom. 145, Jas. 28 so., 39, 82 sqq., 87 
sq.; genuineness of, James 21 sqq, 78; its relation to 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ib. 30; Mew Testament pecu¬ 
liarity of; ib ., ib.; occasion, i&. 25 sqq.; contrasted 
with Paul's views, Bom. 145, Jas. 28 sq., 87 sqq.; its 
relation to the Panline Epistles, Jas. 28 sq.; its relation 
to First Epistle of Peter, ib. 30; place of composition, 
ib. 27 sq.; works on, ib. 33 sq. 

Jamnia, Acts 97. 

J vNNKS, Tim. 104 sq. 

Jansenists, Matt. 172. 

JASON, Acts 317, Bom. 452. 

Jasper, Bev. 20 sq.; 387. 

JEHOVAH, Bom. 314, Her. 91; representation of in the 
Apocalypse, Rev. 37 sq. 

JBBEMIAH, the Book of; its eschatology, Bev. 45. 

Jericho, Matt. 368 sq.; corse upon, Luke 287; palace of 
Archelaus at, ib. 291; abode of priests at, ib. 173. 

■ - v wilderness of, Matt. 81. Lnke 173. 

Jerusalem, its name and location, Matt. 371; abode of the 
apostles at. Acts 12 sq.; Christ's entry into, Matt 371 
sqq, Luke 293 sqq.; His lamentation over, Luke 221; 
the metropolis of Christendom, Acts 276; church at, ib. 
288,290,292 sqq.; later, condition of; Matt 415; de¬ 
struction of, ib. 148, 422 sqq., 630, Mark 131, 133, Luke 
207 uq, 297 sq.. 317 sqq.. Acts 43; ext nt or, Matt 521; 
keeping of fowls In, io. 478, Not*, 498; the heavenly,Gal. 
110,120 sqq.; called the Holy City, Matt 84; the word 
used for Jews, Gal. 115; Paul's visits to, Acts 222, 389 
sqq.; Paul's relations to the Christians at. Bom. 442, 
Note; population of; Lnke49; representative, Matt 416; 
compared with Borne, Acts 302; sepulchres around. Matt. 
413; symbolic character, Luke 321; works on, Matt 
371. 


-•, the new, Bev. 363,389 sqq, 442,444; hymnology 

of; ib. 391, Note. 

Jeshimon, Matt. 68. 

Jesting, Eph. 179. 

JESUS, signification of the name, Lnke 42, Bom. 62, Eph. 20 1 
same as Joshua, Acts 130; abused, ib. 355; a name of 
Barabbas, Luke 368. 

JESUS CHRIST, life of; works on the, Matt 0; genealogy of, 
ib. 39, 48 sqq, Luke 62 sq. ;the seed of Abraham, Matt 
61, Gal. 75 sqq.; bis descent from David, Matt 61, Luke 
21, Acts 47, Rom. 60, Tim. 94: his J wish drscent, 
Rom. 307,308; early histories of, Luke 13; bis miracu¬ 
lous conception, ib. 21; bis incarnation a miracle, ib. 
34,40, John 72 sq, 79; his birth. Matt. 66.67, Lnke 33 
sqq., 55; the era dated from his birth, Gal. 99; called 
Jesus, Matt 48, Luke 42; his subjection to law, Mark 
17, Luke42; circumcision of, Luke 42; his presenta¬ 
tion in the temple, ib. 44 sqq.; his stay in Egypt, Matt 
63; his human development, Lnke 47.51 sq.: his con¬ 
versation in the temple, ib. 49 sqq.; abode or. at Naza¬ 
reth, Matt 64, Luke 51; filial obedience of, Lnke 50; 
boyhood of, Lnke 60 sq.. Acts 22 ; his first words, Luke 
61: beginning of bis ministry, Matt 67, 91, Mark 19, 
John 123; his age, Luks 62; baptism of; Matt. 76 sqq., 
Mark 17 sq., Luke 67, 69 sqq., John 87 sq.; his rela¬ 
tion to John the Baptist, Matt 60, 72 sq., 74, Luke 69; 
John's testimony to, John 65, 83 sqq., 99.142 sqq. 146; 
descent of the Holy Spirit upon. Matt. 79, Luke 58,59; 
temptation of; Matt 80 sqq., Mark 17 sq., Luke 64 sqq., 
69 ; fasting of, Matt. 81, Luke 66; calls first disciples, 
John 91 sqq, 99; his stay in Galilee, Matt 91 sq, Luke 
72; annouuces the kingdom of heaven. Mark 19; per¬ 
forms miracle at Cana, John 102 sqq.; his relations to 
Mary, <5. 104 sq.; brothers of, Matt. 63,182, 231 sq. 
255 sqq., Lake 34,128 sq., John 115, 240 *q, Acts 19,1 
Cor. 1&2, Gal. 26 sq, 38 sq., James 10 sqq., 18 sqq„ Jude 
6 sq-, 12; his abode at Capernaum, Matt. 90 sq., Luks 
77, John 114 sq.; goes up to the passover, John 115; 
cleanses the temple, ib. 114,115 sq., 119; foretells his 
resurrection, ib. 118; his interview with Kicodemns, 
ik 122sqq.;aid not baptize, (b. 141,151; journeys from 
Judea to Galilee, ib. 151 sq., 166,172 sq.; bis interview 
with the Samaritan woman, ib. 150 sqq.: • heals noble¬ 
man's son, ib. 171,173sq.; bis visit to Nazareth, Luke 
72 sqq.; his abode at Capernaum, Matt. 91 sq., Mark 
26 sq., Lake 77; calls four disciples, Matt. 93, Mark 20' 

a , Luke 81 sq., 83; heals a demoniac at Capernaum,; 

irk 21 sq, Luke 77sq.; heals Peter's mother-in-law, 
Matt. 158, Mark 23, Lake 78; performs divers miracles. 
Matt. 168, Mark 23, Lake 79; his first general circuit 
of Galilee, Matt 94 sq, Mark 24 sq., Luke 79, John 180; 
bis sermon on the mount. Matt 97 sqq, Luke 100 i«qq.; 
the draught of fishes, Luke 81 sqq.; heals a leper, 
Matt 160 sq., 156, Mark 25 sq., Lnku 85 sq.; teturns to 
Cipoinanm, Mark 26; heals man with palsy, Matt.i 


166 sq., Mark 26 sqq., Lnke 86; accused of blasphemy, 
Matt 166, Mark 27, John 187; declares his Messiah- 
ship. Matt 167, Mairk 27; calls Matthew, Matt 170, 
171, Mark 29, Luke 88 sq, 90, 91; is entertained by 
Matthew, Mark 29, Lnke 88 sq.; goes to the passover 
the second time, John 180; heals a lame man, ib. 183 
sq., 198; the Jews seek to kill him, ib 186; bis dis¬ 
course respecting his oneness with the Father, ib. 187 
sqq., 199; gives proofe of his Messiahship, ib. 193 sqq. t 
bis disciples pluck grain on the Sabbath, Matt 216 
sqq., Mark 31 aq., Lnke 93 sq.; heals man with with¬ 
ered hand. Matt 218, Mark 33, Luke 93 sq.'; retires to 
tbs sea of Galilee, M itt. 220 sq.. Ma»k 34; chooses 
twelve apostlts, Matt 180 sqq., Mark 30 sq., 55 sq., Lake 
95 sqq.; enters Capernaum, Matt 150. Luke 110; heaia 
centurion’s servant, Matt. 151 sqq., Luke 110 sq.; raises 
the widow’s son, Luke 112 sq.; visited by John's disci¬ 
ples, Matt. 203 sq., Luke 115 sq.; speaks concerning 
John, Matt 205 sqq., Lake 116 sqq.: denounces cities 
of Galilee, Matt 210 sq, Luke 167; dines in house of a 
Pharisee, Luke 120 sqq.; anointed by a woman, ib. 121 
sqq.; his second journey through Galilee, Matt 178, 
Luke 125; heals a blind and dumb demoniac. Matt 
223, Lnke 183; reproves Pharisees for b’asphemy. Matt 
225 sq, Mark 39, Luke 183 sqq.; teaches by the sea¬ 
side in parables. Matt 239 sqq., Mark 42 sq.. Lnke 127 
sq., 216 sq. ;§tUls the tempest. Matt 161, Mark 45, Luks 
132 sqq.; heals demoniacs of Gad&ra, Matt 1C4 sqq, Mark 
46 sq., Luke 135 sqq.; eats with pul licans and sinners 
at Capernaum, Matt 170 sq.; heals diseased woman, 
ib. 174, Mark 49 sqq., Lnke 140; raises Jairus' daugh¬ 
ter, Matt. 174, Mark 49 sqq.„ Luke 139 sqq.; heals two 
blind men, Matt 176 sq.; heals a dumb demoniac, ib. 
176 sq.; his first miracle as the Mest-inh, ib. 177; re¬ 
visits Nazareth, ib. 255, 260, Mark 62 sq., Luke 72; his 
third journey through Galilee, Matt 178 sq., Mark 52; 
instructs and sends ont the twelve apostles, Matt 180 

S q, 185 sqq., Mark 65 sq.. Lake 143 sq.; perplexity of 
erod respecting. Matt 261 sqq., Mark 57 sqq., Luke 
144 sq.; feeds five thousand, Matt 2G5 sqq., Mark 60, 
Luke 146 sq., John 207 sqq.; walks upon the sea. Matt 
270 sqq., Mark 62, John 213 sq.; heals many in Genes- 
saret Matt. 276. Mark 62: discourses upon the bread 
of life, John 207 sq, 211, 2& ; turning point In his life, 
4b. 236; rebukes tho Pharisees, Matt. 277 sq., Mark 64, 
74 sq.; goeeiuto the coasts of Tyro and Sidon, Matt 
280, Mark 67 sq.; heals daughter of Canaanitiah wo¬ 
man. Matt. 281 sqq., Mark 67 sq.; returns near sea of 
Galilee, Matt 284, Mark 68; heals deaf man, Mark 69 

S .; he&li many sick, Matt 2S5; feeds four thousand, 

. 2«4 sq, Mark 72; goes to Magdalen, Matt 286, Mark 
72; Pharisees ask a sign of; Matt. 267 sq, Mark 74, 75, 
Luke 187 sq.; returns to Bethsaida, Mark 76; heals 
blind man, ib. 76 sq.; visits vicinity of Caesarea Phi¬ 
lippi, Matt 2.*4, Mark 78; his dlvin if confessed by Pe¬ 
ter, Matt 293 sqq, Ma>k 79, Luke 149; foretells suffer¬ 
ings and death. Matt 302,304, Mark 78, Lnke 160 sq.; 
rebukes Peter, Matt 303; speaks of his second coming, 
4b. 301 sq, Luke 150; his transfigurat on, Matt 271,306 
aqq,Mark 80 sqq, Luke 152sqq, 155; heals demoniac 
child. Matt 314sq, Mark 83 sqq,Luke 157,159; returns 
toGalilee, Matt 316, Mark 86sq, John 238sq.; foretells 
sufferings-aud death. Matt 316 sq,Mark 87, Luke 158; 
pays tribute. Matt 318 sqq.; places a child as an exam¬ 
ple of greatness, ib. 323 sq, Mark 89, 91; reproves bigo¬ 
try of ths disciples, Mark 89 sqq. Lake 158; discourses 
on humility an<l offences, Matt 323 sqq, Mark 89 sqq.; 
eujoins forgiveness, Matt 332; relates parable ot un¬ 
forgiving servant, ib. 88 sqq.; sends out the Sev¬ 
enty, Luke 166 sq, 169 sq.,; sets out for Jerusalem, ib. 
161, John 244; heals ten lepers, Lake 263 sq.; teaches 
in the temple, John 245; disputes with Jews, i6. 246 
Sqq.; an adulteress brought to him, ib. 268 sqq.; pro¬ 
claims himself the light of the world, ib. 277 sqq.; dis¬ 
courses concerning Abraham’s seed, ib. 287 sqq.; Jews 
seek to stone him, ib. 299; heals blind man, <5.305 
sqq.; speaks of himself ss the Door, ib. 817 sqq, 325; 
as the Good Shepherd, ib. 321 sqq, 325; dissensions or 
Jews respecting, <6.325; re-visits Jerusalem at feast 
of the dedication, ib. 329 sqq.; disputes with the Jews 
who seek to stone him, ib. 330 sqq.; withdraws to Pa¬ 
rses, <6. 334; raises Lazarus, ib. 339 sqq.; Jews take 
counsel against him, <6. 862 sqq.; withdraws to Eph¬ 
raim, ib. 365 sq.; heals infirm woman. Lake 212 sq.; 
journeys toward Jerusalem, <6. 217; dines with 
a Phrrise«, ib. 189, sq.; discourses with disdploa, 
<6. 196 sqq.: heals man with dropsy, ib. 228 sq.; 
delivers various parables, <6. 226 sqq.; his pre¬ 
cepts respecting divorce, Matt. 388 >qq, Mark 
96 sq.; blesses children. Matt 342, Mark 98 sq.. 
Lake 276 sq.: interview with rich yoang man, Matt. 
844 sqq, Mark 100 sq. Lake 278 sqq.; his views con¬ 
cerning riches. Matt 844 sqq, Mark 101, Lake 279 
sq.; delivers parable of laborers, Matt. 852 sqq.; predicts 
sufferings and death, 16.800, Mark 103 sq. Lake 
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•qq,; amw«n request of James and John, Matt. 363 
•q., Mark 106; heal* blind men near Jerich », Matt. 
869, Matk 10s, Luke 282 sq.; visit-* Zaccbeue, Lake 
286 tqq.; Ills parable of the Ten Pounds, *6. 289 sqq.; 
goes to B'lhany, Mark 110, Luke 2D.J, John 370; an¬ 
ointed at Bethany, Matt. 4o2 sq., 463, Mark 138, John 
871 sq.; his entry into Jerusalem, Matt. 371 sqq., Mark 
110 sq., Luke 2JJ sqq., John 877 sqq.; weeps over it. 
Lake 297 *qq,; curves the fig-tree, Matt. 860 sq., Mark 
112 sq.; cletnses the temple, Matt. 3io sqq.. Murk 113 
sq- Luk« 298 sqq.; his controversy with the priests 
and elders. Matt. 385 sq., Mark 115 sq.. Lake301 sq.; 
relates p treble of the two sons, Matt. 386; of the 
wirk-Ki husbandmen. Matt. 887 eq., Mark 117 sq., 
Luk-a02sq.; of the marriage sapper. Mat. 389; his 
controversies with the Pharisees, ll-'rodians, feaddu- 
oees and scribes. Matt 395 sqq., 399 sqq., 402 sqq., 
Mark 119 sqq., Luke 305 sqq., 312 sqq.; denounce< 
scribes and Pharisees, Matt 408 sqq., Mark 126, Luk* 
813; discourses concerning last things, Matt. 421 sqq., 
Mark 129 sqq.. Luke 817 sqq., 323 sqq.; delivers several 
parables. Matt. 434 sq., 437 sq., 442 sqq.; discourses 
concerning the final judgment, Matt. 447 sqq.; history 
of his Pa-sion, Matt. 458 sqq., Mark 137 sqq., Luke 
830, John 543; Jews conspire against, Matt. 461, Mark 
13S Luke ; close of bis pnblic ministry, John 389; 
C' lel.»rates tiie Passover and institutes the Lord's Sap¬ 
per, Matt. 468 sqq., Mark 140 sq.. Luke 332 sqq., 338 
sqq., John 40» sq., 428, 1 Cor. 2)9 sqq., 213; predicts 
Peter's denial, Matt. 478, Mark 141, Luke 841,344, 
John 427 ; his farewell discourses, Luke 340 sq., John 
405, 422, 433,461, 496 sqq.; bis interce«sory prayer. 
John 611 sqq.; in Oethsemane, Matt. 478 sqq, Mark 
143 sq., Luke 345 sqq John 644, 546, Hob. 102; his ar¬ 
rest Matt. 485 sqq., Mark 143 sq., Luke 350 sqq.; be¬ 
fore Annas, Luke 353, John 5V2; before Caiaphas, 
Matt. 49) sqq., Mark 146, Luke 353, John 554; bef .re 
the Sanhedrin, Matt. 491 sqq., Mark 146 sq.. Lake 356 
sqq.; his sllouce, Matt. 492, <94, 514, Luke 358, John 
368; accused of blasphemy. Matt. 493; sentenced to 
death, ib. 493 sq., Luke 366; denied by Peter, Matt. 497 
sqq., Mark 147. Luke 354, John 653 sqq.; taken before 
Pilate, Matt. 502 sqq., 510 sqq., Mark 148 sq., Luke 359 
so , John 561 sqq.; sent to Herod, Luke .‘461; scourged. 
Matt. 512 sq., Mark 149, John 667 ; mocked. Matt 514, 
Mark 161, Luke 362: his crucifixion, Matt. 619 sqq- 
Mark 151 sq., Luke 372 sqq , 378, John 683 sqq.; his suf¬ 
ferings on toe cross, Matt. 623, 626, 630, Mark 143 sqq., 
Luke 346 sqq., 372, John 567 ; his cry on the crons. 
Matt. 526, 5 40; his seven words, 16. 527, Luke 372 sqq.; 
bis thirst, John 6S7 so.: his promise to the thief, 
Luke 376 sq.; cause of his death. Matt. 623, 637, John 
688, 697; effects of his death, see Death of Christ; his 
burial. Matt 635, Mark 154, Luke 30, John 599; his 
resurrection, Matt 540 sqq., 661, Mark 156,169,166, 
Luke 385 sqq., John 603 sqq- Acts 253, 436, Rom. 6», 
164, 258,419, l Cor. 310sqq., 322; his appearances after 
the resurrection. Matt 540, 545, Mark 159, 161, Luke 
390,396, John 603, 615, 621, 629, l Cor. 310; questions 
Peter, John 638 sqq.; his word concerning John, 16. 
647 ; last words to his disciples, Matt. 656 sqq., Mark 
161, Luke 400 sqq.; bis ascension, Matt 559, 561, Mark 
166, Luke 402 sqq.. Acts 8. 

- his relation to Aaron, Heb. 106; abandonment 

of, Luke 348; his abasement Matt 60, 65; compared 
with Adam, Rom. 173, 178, Note, 181, 196, l Oor. 333; 
adoration of, Phil. 36, 38; second advent of, sm Ad¬ 
vent; an advocate, 1 John 44, 46 ; affections of, John 
367; his age, Luke 62, John 298; contrasted with Al¬ 
exander, Luke 290; all-eufflciencyo^. Acts 277; angelic 
appearances in the history of. Matt. 649, Mark 15, 
Luke 38 sqq., 69, 386, John 611 ; Huger or, Mark 34, 
Luke 192, John 373; working through the apostles. 
Acts 262, 273; sudden appearances of, John 242; his 
atonement, see Atonement; being of, Col. 48 * his anion 
with believers, Acts 166; blood of, see Blood; body of, 
see B-tdy ; the bread of life, John 207 sq., 211, 229; as 
bridegroom, Luke 90; brothers of, see Brothers of 
Christ; calmness of, Matt. 174. 374, 481, Luke 74, 328. 
834, John 300; the central point of the word of G sd, 
Matt. 30; character of, Luke 218, 334, 338. John 399, l 
John 45; his regard for children, Matt, 323 sqq., Ma* k 
99, Luke 117, 276 sq.t praised by children. Matt. 878 
sq.; the centre of Christianity, Acts 220; dependence 
Of Christians upon, John 480, l Cor. 228, James 122; 
the life of Christians, These. 12; his relation to Chris¬ 
tians, Ileb. 74; chnrch of, 1 Cor. 220; the foundation 
of the church, Mitt. 293 sqq., I Cor. 76, 78; bead of 
the church. Acts 166. Eph. 63,64; his judgment on the 
church. Matt. 437 sq., 439; protection of the church, 
Acts 232; his relation to the church. Matt. 389, Col. 
28; coming to, John 99; compassion of, Matt. 158, 
Mark 62, 82, Lake 80,147, Heb. 62 64 sqq., 98, 99 sq.; 
conduct of, Matt. 209, Luke 106; ooufession of; Matt. 
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197, 299; his consciousness, John 283; his knowledge 
of contingencies. Matt. 211; contrasted with Us ad¬ 
versaries, John 299: contrasts In bis life. Matt. 87, 
214, 268, 316, 360, 374, 457 sq., 481, Mark 59, 86; Us 
corporeality in heaven, Acta 165 sq.; in what s e nsa a 
creator, Matt. 267, 268, John 57, 61; cross of, asrOroas: 
made aenrsefor us. Gal. 69,71 sq.; prophecy of Dan i el 
respecting. Matt. 161; contrasted with David, Mark 
125 ; his raising of tb • dead, Luke 113 sq.; his death. 
Matt. 457, John 132 sq- 323 sq- Rom. 134 sq- 207,2 
Cor. 96 eq- 1 John 34, Heb. 139, 160; deliverance 
through, Gsl. 15; denial of. Matt. 197; dependence of 
Christians on, John 480, 1 Cor. 228, Jas. 1x2; descrip¬ 
tion of by Lentnlos, Lake 170; his dignity. Matt. 214; 
discourse* of, John 198, 199, 2lo sq, Acta 9; bis al¬ 
leged dissimulation, Luke 392; divinity of, see Divini¬ 
ty ; the door, John 817 sq.; education ot, John 246, 
262; spiritual elevation of, Matt. 214; compared with 
Elijah, «5. 279, 282, Mark 67; Elisha a typo of. Matt. 
73; time of the end unknown to, Mark 132,133; Us 
power over bis enemies. Matt. 460; equality with God, 

1 Cor 22; Poll. 33 sq., 37; eternity of, John 64; exal¬ 
tation of, Acts 99, 136, 166, Eph. 66, PhU. 34 sq- 37, 
Heb. 28, 31; his example. Matt. 127, 2 Cor. 141, 147, 
Phil. 37, These. 19, 1 Pet. 60; expiation of, John 86 sq- 

2 Cor. 102, Eph. 36, Heb. 158 sq- 1 Pet. 49; faithfol- 
ne« of, Rom. 129; his relation to the Pat her. Matt. 
268, Luke 169, John 50. 55, 6a 187 sq., 283, 332,447; 
image of the Father, 2 Cor. 69; feasts of. John 198; 
fellowship with, Rom. 168.1 Cor. 26. 135.137. Heh. 65, 
63: female friends of, Luke 126; flesh of, John 223; 
following, Matt. 303; his foreknowledge. Lake 192, 
334: had no need of forgiveness. Matt. 124; friendship 
with, John 466; addressed as God. Acts 170; hit good¬ 
ness in severity. Matt. 381; his glorification, John 427. 
616, 625; glory of. Matt. 349 sq- John 79. 2 Or. 68; 
his descent into Hades, Matt. 229. Arts <7, 49, 
Eph. 146, l Pet 67 sqq., 74, 75, R«V. 376 sq.; brad 
of, ib. 438; his herding power. Lake 140; high- 

>rieet a type of, Rom. 168, Heb. 97 sqq- 124, 142, 
44; his history valuable, Heb. 55; the centra of his¬ 
tory, Acts 328. Rom. 164; his holiness, Acta 68; rela¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit to, Lnke 22, 60, 64, John 450, 
Rom. 257; his custom of teaching In the hoasa, Mark 
97 ; bis humanity. Matt. 382; sm Nature; his humilia¬ 
tion, Luke 313, John 79, Ph 1. 34 eq., 37 ; humility 
Matt. 214, Mark 89, 108, Luke 34. 148, 279 sq., John 
379; bis incarnation, John 72 sq . 79, R>nn. 61, 2 John 
192; his Intercession, Lake 344, Rom. 291,1 John 146; 
Irony or. Matt. 480; his lament over Jerusalem, Matt. 
416 sqq, Luke 221; Jewish expectations of. John 250; 
his appearance at Jewish leasts, 46. 262; m >tive of the 
Jews for persecuting, ib. 199; his views of Jewish piety, 
Mark 127; contrasted with John the Baptist, Matt. 09, 
72 Hq^ 74,207 sqq.; relation of John to. Lake 82 sq.; 
Joseph a type of, Acts 116; joy of. Lake 168; his de¬ 
scent from Judah, Heb. 134; his choice of Judaa ms 
Jndas; the Judge, Matt. 447 sqq, 460, John 131, Acts 
328. 2 Cor. 86,127 sq.. 2 Pet 63; hb Judgment on the 
church, Matthew 434 sq., 437, 439; a king, Luke 
295, 303, Acts 99, 205; kingdom of. see King¬ 
dom; divine knowledge of, Matthew 161, 166 sq, 
430 Mark 132, John 95, 99, 119, 160: the Lamb of 
God, John 80 eq.; antitype of the paschal lamb, 1 Our. 
118,119; his regard for law, Matt. 481, Mark 17, Lake 
42,94; his relation to the law. Malt. 110, 112 eq.. 
Lnke 94, John 273, Rom. 342. 353, GaL 99 sq- Eph. 93, 
102; letter of Lentulus describing him, Luke 170; 
liberty In, Gel. 40; the lifo and light of men, John 68» 
61, 69,198, 277. 283; called Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
B»v. 157; the look of. Lake 101; the one Lord, Bph- 
142; Lordship of, Rom. 419, 427; love for, John 412, 
415; love of. Acts 162, Rom. 284, Eph. 128; see Love; 
lowliness of, John 379; his views of marriage. Matt. 
838 sqq- Mark 97, John 167; mediation of; 1 Oor. 323, 
Eph. 49, Tim. 29 sqq- Heb. 31; meekness of, Matt. 
486; a mercy-neat, Korn. 132 sq.; the Messiah, Matt. 
145, 177, 204, Mark 27; mildness of. Lake 169, 163 sq- 
ministry of, Matt. 365, Heb. 73; hi miracles, see Mira¬ 
cles; his mission, Rom. 263, and see Work’of; the 
model man, John 98 sq.; Moses a type of. Arts 120 q; 
mother of, ms Mary; use of his name in baptism. Matt. 
668; praysr in the name of, see Name; nativity of; ass 
Nativity; nature of, see Nature; nearness of, Phil. 67; 
his obedience, Matt. 366; bis occupation. Mark 63; 
his relation to the Old Testament. Lnke 75, John 0 Of ; 
Old Testament proohecies of. Matt. 304 sq- 2 (hr. 01 
his regard for the Old Testament, Lnke 314; Parable* 
of, see Parables; his paradoxical savings. Matt. 16\ 
Note; his participation in human sufferings, Heb 00; 
pension of, see Passion; the pa-cover a type of. Matt. 
459 sq.; patience of, These. 161, 163. 1 Pet. 46; the 
Prince of peace. Matt. 372 sq.; oar peace, Eph. 102; 
peace of, John 603; relation to his people, John 143, 
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14®, Acta 887; his perfection. Acts 277, Heb. 107; per¬ 
son of, Acta 48, Col. 27, Phil. 33 sqq., 87 sqq., 1 John 
83 sq.; a physician, Luke 90; his avoidance of politi¬ 
cal temptationa, Matt. 373; portrait of, Lake 140; hia 
poverty. 2 Cor. 141, 147; prayers of, tee Prayer; hia 
preaching, Matt. 263 rq.,* Luke 73 sqq.; hia precaution, 
John 241; pre-existence of, <6. 60, 53, 76, 298, 800, 
Bom. 2 52, ual. 99; his triumph over prejudices, Mark 
63; his presence, Heb. 31 sq.; priesthood of, Acta 206, 
Heb. 142,144; a prince. Acts 99, Rev. 92; promise of, 
Matt. 3.0; a prophet, Luke 75, Acta 206; distinguished 
from the prophets. Heb. 30 sq.; his use of proverb*. 
Matt. 131, Note, 233, Luke 73; his providence, Matt. 
179, Luke 141; patting on of; Gal. 93; his quickening 
work, John 199; bis life a ransom, Matt 365, l Peter 
60; his relationships John 586; no remission without, 
Rom. 134; requirements < f, Luke 1C4; his retirement. 
Matt. 106, Note , 221, Mark 24; the embodiment of 
revelation. Matt. 2 sq.. Acts 262,1 Cor. 202; hia views 
of riches. Matt. 344 sq.; righteousness of, <6. 200 sq., 
Bom. 2-'>4, 263,1 Cor. 76, 78; at the right hand of God, 
Heb. 27 sq.; his teachings concerning the Sabbath, 
Matt. 217 sq., Mark 32, Luk • 94, John 186 sq.; »alva- 
tion through, the main doctrine of Christianity, Rom. 
188 sq.; sanctification of, John 621; a living Saviour, 
Lake 37, Acts 99,166, Tit. 6; his appeals to Scripture, 
Luke 94; testimony of 8cripture to, John 196; seek¬ 
ing, <6. 251; his self-consciousness, Luke 291, 343; self- 
denial, 46. 124, 2 Cor. 141,147; sentence of, Matt. 493, 
602, Luke 3G6; a servant. Matt. 365, Luke 229, Acts 
68; service of. Matt. 161, Not*, John 166; severity of 
his lahguage, Matt 409; sighing of, 46. 288, Mark 70, 
74, 75; silence of. Matt. 234, 492, 494, 614; his injunc¬ 
tion of filenoeon those healed, 46. 161, Mark 22, 60, 
Lake 85,141; sinles*nees of, Luke 68 sq., John 294 sq ; 
his intercourse with sinners, Mark 28 sq., Luke 235; 
sisters of. Matt. 266 sqq , Mark 53; his social nature, 
John 104; sonship of. Matt. 319, John 74, Note t 187, 
Bom. 66; scones or sorrow ih his life, Matt. 214; his 
final sovereignty, Phil. 38; spirit of, Rom. 267; his 
subjection to the Father, 1 Cor. 820 sq.: his submis¬ 
sion, Matt. 366, 479. 482; his sufferings, John 603, Acts 
809, 446, Eph. 178, Col. 37, Heb. 65; compared to the 
sun, Luke 60; sympathy of. Hob 98 sqq.; as a teacher. 
Matt. 233, Luko 107, 218, John 245, Acts 9; tempera¬ 
ment of, Luke 163; his relation to the temple, Matt. 
877; his Irvquent temptations, Luke 69; a testator, 
Heb. 162; skilled in reading the thought^ Matt. 161, 1 
166; his prohibition of titles. Matt. 410; titles of: 

Alpha, Rev. 93; 

Bcginn ng of C eation, Rev. 135; 

Christ, Matt. 48, Rom. 62, Eph. 20; 

The Door, John 817; 

First-Born of the Dead, Rev. 92; 

Fisher of men, Mark 20; 

Galilean. Matt. 497, John 263, Note; 

Jesus, Matt. 48, Luke 42, Eph. 20; 

Just One, Acts 400: 

King of the Jews, Matt. 61; I 

Lamb of God. John 86; 

Lord, Luke 86,1 Cor. 21, 22; 

Lord of the 8abbath, Mark 82; 

Naxsrene, Matt. 64; 

Omega, Rev. 93,364: 

Priuce of outcast children. Matt 61; 

Prince of kings, Rev. 92; 

Prince of peace, Matt. 372 sq.; 

Resurrection and life, John 361, 357; 

Root of David, Rev. 167; 

Saviour, Lake 37; 

Searcher of hearts, Mark 27; 

Good Shepherd, John 817 sqq., 821, 831; 

Son of David, Matt. 176, Mark 129, John 99; 

ion of God, Matt. 492, 404, John 74, 96,98; 

Bon of man. Matt. 160 sq., 1 Oor. 71; 

fhe Vine, John 461; 

The Way, 46. 437,419; 

The Wisdom of God, Lake 191 sq.; 

Faithful Witness, Rev. 91.135; 

The Word, John 64 sqq., Jas. 54,67 sq.; 
truth and grace of; 1 Cor. 31; the realised essence of 
types, John 167; ubiquity of, Heb. 99; nnlon with, 

1 John 68; his unity with God, John 832, 336, 622, 
Gal. 81 sqq.; the point of nnity. Col. 66; his vicarious 
sacrifice, Eph. 118,178, Tim. 29, 31, 1 Pet. 47, 49, 66; 
views of. 1 Cor. 31, Oal. 160; voluntariness of his acts, 
John 79; walking alter. 1 John 51 sq.; weeping of, 
Lake 297 sqq., John 354 sq.; his wisdom. Matt. 361, 
897, Luke 97,107 sq., 147; his relations with woman. 
Lake 126, John 159, 167; his wonder at unbelief and 
faith, Mark 64, L ike 111; word and deed united in, 
Lake 79; his work. Lake 165, Acts 205, Eph. 102, Col. 
28,48,1 John 46,107; his relation to the world, John 
00 Col. 28; hia writing, John 272,274. 


Jew, meaning and uses of the name, John 83 sq.. Bom. 108, 
1 Cor. 38, 2 Cor. 65 sqq, Rev. 182. 

Jews, the, descent from Abruhain their bm*t, Luke 66, John 
2S8; number ofi at Alexandria, Acts 109; almsgiving 
a token of piety among, Mlttt. 122; assumption ot, 
Luke 322; boast of, Malt. 382; bond »g* of. John 2S8 
sq 4 burial customs a uong, M>tt'. 160, Mark 60; their 
cens iriousness, Mitt. 208; ceremon es of, ib. 106; their 
hatred of Christ, Lake 331, John 199; the r reproaches 
of Christ, John 252; their rejection of Christ, Mutt. 
171, Mirk 54, Luke 360; judgments of Christians 
upon, Rom. 874, 377; their religion preparatory to 
Christianity, John 161; modern, their relation to 
Christianlcy, Lake 322; mission of the chnrch to, 
Thess. 41 sq.; condemnation of, Matt. 382; preset t 
condition of; Luke 322; corruption of; Rom. 109 sq.; 
conversion of. Acts 477, Rom. 373 sq, 2 Cor. 60, 61; 
crucifixion of, by Titus, Matt. 630; enrse invoked on, 
ib. 612, 515; their luw respecting the dead, 46.413; 
moral decay of; John 270; dispersion of, Acts 37; divi¬ 
sion of; Thess. 45; excommunication among, Matt. 329 
sq., John 310, Rom. 302, Note , 303; exon-ism among, 
Luke 183, Acts 353; their ftnaticism, John 264, 300; 
fasting among. Matt. 122, 126, Acts 456; Cate of, Rom. 
374; feasts of, John 198, 252; garments of, Matt. 173, 
275, 410; their relation to the Gentiles, Acts 201, Rom. 
114; their estimation of the Gentiles, Matt. 281 rqq., 
1 Cor. 44, Note; the gospel first preached to. Matt. 186; 
contrasted with the Greeks, Eph, 104; hardening of, 
John 397, 402, Rom. 313 sqq., 362, 373; history of, 
works on. Matt. 6; their idolatry. Acts 124 sq.; num¬ 
ber of slain at Jern-alem, Luke 321; their bondage to 
the letter of the law, 2 Cor. 60; their perversion of the 
law. Matt. 339, 34); unwiso liberality towards, Luke 
322; their marriage customs. Matt. 170, 208, 399, 436 
•q., Johu 143; murriuge with heathen forbidden to, 
Acts 298; measures o r , Matt. 245, Luke 240; their 
expectations of the Messiah, tee Messiah; missions 
among. Matt. 411 sq.; estimated number < f, 46. 663, 
Note; use of parables among, 46. 233; Paul's sorrow 
over, Rom. 300 sq; prerogatives of, 46.306 sq.; punish¬ 
ment of; Luke 303; their laws respecting punishment, 
Rom. 3; deprived of the right of capital punishment, 
John 563 sq.; rejection of, Rom. 841 sqq., 373; restora¬ 
tion of, 46. 374, H77; their righteousness a failure, 46. 
833; revolt against the Romans, Jas. 25; expulsion of 
from R >me, Acts 334, Rom. 31 sq., 398, Rev. 59; their 
exclusion from Christian salvation, Rom. 299 sqq.; their 
priority in respect to salvation, ib. 74; their hatred of 
the Samaritans, Luke 161, John 150,152, 166; schools 
among. Acts 399; sects « f Matt. 400; the nation a 
typical servant of God, Rev. 182; symbolic meaning 
of the name, 46. 27 ; modes of teaching among. Matt. 
233 sq., Mark 53; their mode of reckoning time. Matt. 
226, Luke 187; their custom In respect to trades. Acts 
336; a type of nations, Rom. 331; unbelief of, Matt. 
653, Mark 63 sq., Luke 111, 295, John 288, 395. Rom. 
299 sqq., 841 sqq , 360 sqq., 353, 874; weather-signs 
among. Matt. 287, Luke 208; their places of worship, 
Acts 394. 

JEZEBEL, Rev. 121 sq. 

Jezreel, plain of, Matt 656. 

JOANNA, Luke 125 sq. 

JOB, book of, Rev. 8. 

JOEL, prophecy of, Acts 40 sq. 

JOHN, the apostle, his name, M&tt. 182, John 2; his parents, 
John 4 sq.; his relationship to Christ, Luke 82 sq.; 
called to be an apostle. Matt. 93, Luke 96; his train¬ 
ing for his work. Matt. 326: his house. 46. 351; at 
Christ's tomb, John 604 sq.; Christ's word respecting 
his death, 46. 647 sqq.; in Ephesus, John 11, Rev. 69; 
on Patmos, John 11 *q., Rev. 59 sqq., 103; his death. 
Matt. 364, John 12; legends respecting, John 12; a 
representative apostle, Kom. 1 sq.; his character, John 
2sq^ Christ’s love for, 46. 412, 416 ; hia longing for 
Christ's second coming, Rev. 4; contrasted with Abra¬ 
ham, John 7; with James, 46. 6; with John the Bap¬ 
tist, 46. 6; with Judas, 46. 7; with Mary, 46. 7; with 
Paul, (b. 9,14; with Peter, 46. 4, 8 sq.; his courage. 
Matt. 363 sq.; his accouut of the crucifixion, John 688 , 
699: his accounts of the miracles, 46. 108 sq.; his 
modesty, 46. 92, 99; his zeal, Mark 3i, Luke 162. 

—.the Gospel according to, analysis of, John 16 sqq., 
35 sqq.; contrasted with the Apocalypse, John 14 sq.. 
Rev. 66 sq.: attacks on, John x. sq.; its character and 
import, 46.15 sqq.; commentaries on, 46. xii. sqq.: its 
relation to Ebionism, 46. 23; compared with First 
Epistle of John, 1 John 8, 16, 20; its genuineness. 
Matt. 218, John x. sqq., 24 sqq., 31; its relation to 
Gnosticism, John 23; fundament* 1 idea of, 46. 41; 
introduction to, 46. v. sqq.; miracles recorded in, 46. 
21 so.; objections to, 46. 29 sq.; place of composition, 
46. 33 sq.; prologue to, 46. 49 sqq.; Its purpose and 
tendency, to. 626; its reality, 46. 20 sq. 
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the other Gospels, Matt. 209, 213, 431, 454 sqq- 480, 
486, 490 sq., Luke 321, John 22 sq., 40, 40; Reman 
upon, Johu 31, Note; ite signification and mission, <b. 
84 sq.; its sources and design, 0. 82 sq.; its style, 0. 
xi-» Note; its symbolism, ib. 18 sqq. 'testimonies to. 
ib. Ti. sqq.; time of composition, 0. 38 sq.; unity of, 
ib. 21 sq.; works on, ib. 23, 46 sq. 

- — - v Epistles of; John 14,15, Jas. 7 sq. 

■ *' 1 , First Epistle of; its author, 1 John 0 sqq.; its charac¬ 
ter, ib. 4 sqq.; compared with John's Gospel, 0. 8,16, 
20; date or composition, ib. 15 sqq.; form of; 0. 11 
sqq.; genuineness of, ib. 6 sqq.; place of composition, 
ib. 17; its readers, ib. 10 sq.; scope of; ib. 14sq.; works 
on, ib. 17 sq. 

' , Second and Third Epistles of; their author, 2 John 
182 sqq.; character, ib. 180; contents, ib., ib.; date of 
composition, ib. 184; occasion, ib. 181; plaoa of com¬ 
position, ib. 184; readers, ib. 181 sq.; worn on, ib. 186. 
JOHN the Baptist, sketch of bis life, Matt. 68 sq.; name o£ 
ib. 68, Luke 16, John 85; birth of; Matt. 68, Lake 17, 
26 sqq.; his youth, Luke 23; beginning of bis mission. 
Matt. 67 sq.; date of his ministry, Luke 66; in the 
desert, ib. 28 sq.; preaching of, Mutt. 06 sq.. Lake 55, 
68, Acts 254; his bsptlsm, Matt. 68 aqq„ Lake 50, Acts 
840 sqq.; embassy of the Sanhedrin to, John 83, 88; 
his message to Christ, Matt. 60, 203 sq., Lake 116 sq.; 
imprisonment and death of. Matt 00, 203, 202 sqq., 
Mark 67, Luke 144 eq.; last mention of. Acts 840; his 
character, Matt. 73 sq., Luke 66. 60; Christ's praise 
of; Luke 116 sqq.; sources of his knowledge of Christ, 
John 86; contrast with Christ, Matt. 72 sqq., 77 sq., 
06, 207; bis testimony to Christ, Matt. 386, Mark 116, 
John 66, 68, 83 sqq., 88,00; his relation to Christianity, 
Luke 59, Acts 347; disciples of, Matt. 170 aqq., 203, 
Luke 89, 116 sqq., John 13. 09, Acts 848 sqq.: his 
gloomy disposition accounted for. Matt. 171; hit areas 
and food, ib. 70; extent of his labors. Acts 349; oom- 

S tred to Elijah, Matt. 60. 73, 203, 206 , 312, Lake 18, 
>hn 84; contrasted with the Apostle John, John 6; 
ultimate object of hie mission. Matt. 68 sqq., John 89: 
a Naaarite, Matt. 73 sq.; a representative of the Old 
Testament, ib. 68, 72 tq., Rom. 16; spiritual power, 
Matt. 75; other preachers compared to, Lake 66, Acts 
847; wilderness of, Matt. 68. 

JONAH, history of a test of faith. Matt 280; sign of, ib. 226 
eq„ Lake 187 sq.; Christ compared to, Matt.226, Luke 
187. 

Jonah, son of, name applied to Peter, Matt 206. 

Joppa, Acts 186. 

Jordan, the river, Matt 70. 

JOSEPH, of Arimathsa, Matt 636 sq n Luke 388 sq., John 
609, AcU 186. 

. , Barnabas, see Barnabas. 

— —, Barnabas, Acts 21. 

— —, son of Jacob, a type of Christ, Acts 116. 

-*-, brother of Jesus, Matt 266 sqq. 

■ -, husband of Mary, Matt 232, 256 feqq.; his geneal¬ 

ogy, ib. 48.51; dreams ot ib. 63,63, 64 sqq.; marriage 
ol ib. 63; his residence, ib. 64 sq. 

JOSEPHUS, his omissions explained. Matt 63, 60. 

JOSES, Matt. 255 sqq. 

Journey, a SAbbath-day’s, Matt 425, Mark 32, Acta 18, 23. 
Journeys of Christ, Matt. 178, 220, 280, Mark 67, 68. 

Joy, of Christ, Matt. 214, Lake 170, John 466; of Christians, 
Acte 143, 250, 2 Cor. 96, Gal. 145, Phil. 67 sqq. 68, 
Thess. 97, Jas. 43, 1 John 26, 27; in heaven, Lake 
236. 

Jovs of heaven, Matt. 449, 2 Cor. 26. 

JUDAH, deecent of Christ from, Heb. 184; wilderntm of. 
Matt 68. 

JUDAI8M, advantage of, Rom. 114, 116; apocalyptios o L 
Rev. 8; relation of the apostles to, John 11; compared 
with Chiliasm, Rev. 62, Note; ite relation to Chris¬ 
tianity, AcU 422, 2 Cor. 61; iU relation to heathenism, 
Eph. 101; contrasted with Hellenism, Bev. 40 sq.; 
modern, Heb. 147. 

JUDAS BARBARAS, Acts 288. 

■ — , the Galilean, sse 

- , the Gaulonite, Matt. 896, Lake 31, 306 sq.. Acts 08. 
-ISCARIOT, Matt. 182, Mark 37, Rev. 268; his apos¬ 
tasy, John 236; his avarice, Luke 200: call of; Matt 
183, 506, Luke 97, John 235 sq.; bis character, Matt 
606, Lake 331; Christ's knowledge of, John 410 sq.; 
why made purse-bearer, ib. 372; his part in the Lord's 
' Supper, Matt. 460 sq.. Mark 141, John 413, 416; his 
betrayal of Christ, Matt. 464 sqq., 486 sqq n Mark 138, 
Luke 330 sq., 860, John 407, 413 sqq., 644 sq.; his 
repentance. Matt 503 sq., 606 sq.; his death, ib. 604 
sqq., AcU 20; contrasted with John, John 7; con¬ 
trasted with Mary, ib. 371, Note, 372 sq.; contrasted 
with Peter, Matt. 499, 504, Mark 147; called son of 
perdition, John 519. 

■ - , brother of James, Matt 180,182,183,256 sqq., Lake 

06,96, Jude 5 sq. 


, brother of Jesus, sse above, 
t LRBBJSUS. see above. 

JUDE (JUDAS) Epistle at, analysis of; Jas. 7, Jude 3; its 
author, Jude 3 eq.; contents, ib. 3; date of composi¬ 
tion, ib. 7; compared to second epistle of Peter, 2 Pet 
7, Jnde 7 sq.; readers. Jade 6; works on, 0. 7. 

Judge of the world, Christ to be the. Matt 97,338, 447, 450i 
▲eta 206,328.331,1 Cor. 01, 2 Cor. 85, 37,2 Pet 63. 
Judges, Jewish, Luke 270. 

Judgment * court. Matt. 113. 

Judgment, of others. Matt 138. Luke 106, Bom. 94, 108 sqq^ 
416 sq., 419; divine and human contrasted. Lake 316, 
John 278,283,1 Cor. 01; private, light of; 2 Cbr. 26; 
by the Holy Spirit, John 477. 

Judgment, the final. Matt 166,447 aqq, Luke 322, Rev. 276 
sqq.; Apocalyptical doctrine of. Rev. 362 sq., 346 
sqq., 960sqq., 802 sq., 403; iU relation to CMsfk 
second coming, Heb. 166; of ths dead, 1 Pet 
74; evanU of; 1 Cor. 122 aq., 2 Pet 62sq.; reve¬ 
lations of, Rom. 104, 106; part of the saints in, 1 
Cor. 122 sq n 127; time of, Matt. 430, Mark 132; accord¬ 
ing to worts, Matt 220, Rom. 06 eq., 100, Them. 40, 

1 Pet 22, 26. 

Judgment-seat Matt 511. 

Judgment-seat of Christ Bom. 419, 428, 2 Cor. 85,87. 
Judgments by the church, 1 Cor. 90. 

Judgments of God, relation of. to His grace. Eph. 48; begin¬ 
ning at the bones of God, 1 Pet 83; lllustmtedfai 
parables, Matt 236; prophetic. Lake 322; punitive. 

2 Pet 28; righteous. Thess. 116, 121; on unbelievers. 
Bom. 378 sq., Bev. 421; unsearchable, 0 .372 eq., S7&. 

Jugglers, Jewish, AcU 363. 

JULIA, Bom. 448. 

JULIA to. the apostate, his attempt to rebuild the temple. 
Matt 416, Lake 296 sq.; reported saying of; Matt. tiff. 
Julias, Matt 263. 

JUL1U8, Acts 464. 

JUN1A (JUNIAfl) Bom.447. 

Jue taHtmU, Thess. 121. 

Just man, described. Matt 611 sq. 

Justice, instinct of, Bev. 166 eq. 

Justice of God, Matt 866 sq_ Acts 127; relation of grace to, 
Eph.48; revealed in New Testament Bom. 133: fljes- 
trated in parables. Matt 236w 
Justice, Roman, Acts 436. 

Justification, defined, Rom. 180 sq., 130; of Abraham, 

146sqq.. Gal. 66 sqq., 70 sqq., Jas. 85; its relation to 
the atonement. Rom. 135,138,130,166; through fkith, 
Luke 274 sq., 287, Acts 262 eq„ 445. Bom. 76 eq., 130 
•qq-* 140,141, Gal. 66 sqq., 140, Jas. 70,82 eqq_, 88 sqq; 
by grace, Luke 261; hope of. Gal. 130; importance of 
the doctrine, Bom. 188:by the law, 0. 97,103,164 sq, 
136,1 Cor. 122 sqq., Gal. 64 sqq., 140; the law Insuffi¬ 


cient for. Acts 252 sq.; means of, 0. 445, Bom. 140; 
Pauline doctrine o£ Gal. 64 sqq.; its relation to regene¬ 
ration, Rom. 130; results of. tb. 160 sqq^ 167 eq, 160; 
its relation to God’s righteousness, 0. 74 aqq., 103; its 
relation to sanctification, 0. 76 sqq., 131,136,139,20L 
Jas. 88,1 John 84,40: and sealing. Rev. 417; tractarisn 
doctrine o£ Rom. 130; trideotine doctrine of. 0 .its 
relation to works. 0. 96 sq., 131,136, 139, 343, Jas. 81 
sqq, 88sqq.; works on the sotyect of, 


E tna—el—Jeltl, John 108. 

unites, sect of the. Matt. 408. 

EBLE, JOHN, quoted, John 660. 

Kedron, brook and vale of, Matt. 478, Johu 642 aq. 

Kefir Kenna, John 108. 

Kerioth, Matt 182. 

Key, symbolic meaning of the term, Bev. 108. 

Key of David, Bev. 29.120. 

Keys of Hadea, Bev. 106. 

Keys, power of the, Matt. 168, 208 sq., 300, 320; John 617, 
Acts 160. 

Kldron, see Kedron. 

King, Christ as, Luke 296,303,.Acts 99, 206. 

King of the Jews, import of the title. Matt. 61. 

Kingdom of Christ, not the same as church, Eph. 181; devel¬ 
opment o£ Lake205; establishment of. Matt.369sq.; 
extension of, by persecution, Acta 140,216 sq., 224, 229; 
same as the Kingdom of God, Eph. 180; nature of. 
Matt. 373, 660, Acts 99, 206; three-told, 1 Cor. 318 
Note; not worldly. Lake 296, John 566, 68L 
Kingdom of darknees, OoL til. 

Kingdom of God, the, call to, Luke 229; characteristics at, 
Rom. 422, 429, Bev. 07 sqq.; not same as the church, 
John 126^ Acts 278, Eph. 181; coming of, TjAi 265 aq, 
268; definition o£ Matt. 69, 73, Mark 90, John 126,1 
Cor. 105, Bev. 03 sqq.; the theme of Christ and the 
‘apoetiee. Acts 0; eagerness for. Matt. 134. Luke 252; 
its establishment on earth, Heb. 41 aq.; Exeunt* on, 
Bev. 93 sqq^ its totality, 0 .04 sqq n 236,218; history 
Digitized by vjDC 
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of Matt. 2 sqq.; nearnoes to, Mark 123; opposition to, 
Matt. 240, Lake 252; positions in. Matt 304; a tiling 
of power, 1 Cor. 106; spread of Luke 215 sq.; com¬ 
pared to a sapper, ib. 228 sq.; called a tabernacle, Acts 
282,285; works on, Rom. 430 sq. 

Kingdom of heaven, the, Matt 4 sq., 103, 125, Rer. 93, Note; 
Christ's announcement of; Mark 19: the church identi¬ 
fied with. Matt 299; the disciples' idea of, ib. 326; dis¬ 
tinguished from the Kingdom of God, ib. 69,73; pro¬ 
gress of <6. 248; rank in, ib. 206; reward of, ib. 356; 
compared to a vineyard, ib. 355; suffering violenoe, ib . 
206 sq. 

Kingdom of the Messiah, expectations concerning, Lake 29L 
Acts 13. 

Kingdom of Satan, Matt 223 sq M Lake 69, 344, Eph. 73 sq., 
227, Hcb. 84. 

Kings, birthdays of, Matt 262; prayer for. Tim. 28, 30 ; re¬ 
ception of, Matt 373; divine right or, Bom. 398, Note; 
the three of the Orient, festival of, Matt 57. 

Kiss, among the undents, Mott. 485; brotherly, 1 Pet 96,96; 
in Christian assemblies, Bom. 448; a holy, 1 Cor. 360, 
2 Cor. 217; of Jodas, Matt 486, 487, Lake 360 sq.; as 
salutation, These. 102. 

Kissing the feet, Lake 122. 

KLING, F. C., biographical sketch of, 1 Cor. iiLsq. 

KLOPSTOCK, F. G., quoted. Bom. 96. 

KNAPP. A_, quoted, John 157, Note. 

Knowledge, of doctrine, Titos 9; of God's requirements, Jas. 
121,123; of the times, Acts 13; basis, object, and ef¬ 
fect of OoL 27; its relation to faith, Luke 14. 326 sq., 
John 235, 621, Tim.76,2 Pet 14: growth in, Eph. 67, 
Jas. 123; humility an element of, 1 Cor. 176; its rela¬ 
tion to love, ib. 176, 178, Eph. 128, 131,1 John 49; its j 
relation to wisdom, Rom. 875,1 Cor. 251 eqq. 

-.Christ's divine. Matt 161,166 sq., 430, Mark 132, 

John 119; Christ's miracles of, John 95, 91; God’s, 
Bom. 375,378. 

-of God, attainable only through Christ Luke 169, 

Eph. 67; how fiur possessed by heathen, Bom. 82, 90, 
These. 65,122; two kinds of,l Cor. 333,1 John 49; na¬ 
ture of 1 John 49,56 sqq., 67; joined with obedience, 
46.66 sqq 


L abor, manual, dignity of, Eph. 174; a duty, These. 70; 
necessity of, ib. 169; true object of Eph. 171, Note; 

I of Paul, These. 158. 

-, Christian, Heb. 88. 

Laborers, treatment or, Jas. 132; Christian, need of, Matt 
179. 

Lady, the elect, 2 John 186 sq. 

Latsh, Matt. 294. 

Laity, cup withheld from the, Matt 472; training of the, 
These. 98. 

Lakes of Palestine, Luko 77. 

Lamb, paschal, typical of Christ John 599,1 Cor. 118,119. 

-, symbolical import of the term, Bsv. 22,157 sq., 

332, 336 sq., 413. 

Lamb of God, John 86 sq. 

Lambs of Christ John 639 sq. 

Lams man healed by Peter, Acts 62 sq. 

Iajnps, among the ancients, Matt 437; the s ev e n In the Apo¬ 
calypse, Rev. 153. 

LANGE, J. P M biographical notice of. Matt x. sqq.; list of 
his works, io. xlii. sq.; bis hymn on the Sabbath quo¬ 
ted, ib. 219. 

Language, origin of, 1 Cor. 301, Jas. 103; theLycaonian, Acts 
266; spoken in Judea, &., 395. 

Languages, of Scripture, Matt 7,12 sq n 17; used by disciples 
at Pentecost Acts 34 sqq. 

Laodlcea, Col. 5, Bev. 132 sq.. 409. 

Laodiceans, epistle to the, Col. 86. 

Lest the, to be first Matt 354 sq. 

Last day, the, Rev. 403. 

Last days. Acts 41, Heb. 25,1 John 72 sqq. 

Last hours, 1 John 72 sqq. 

Last things. These. 78,86. See Eschatology. 

Last times, 1 Pet 16. 

Latin chnrch, its controversy with tbs Greek church, John 
469 sq. 

Latin class! « quoted, Rom. 229 sq. 

LAUBENT1US of Rome, 2 Cor. 156, Note. 

Law, the, given through angels, Acts 131, Hob. 44; how 
for annulled by Christ Bomaus 223; Eph. 93, 
102, Col. 47 sqq., 51; bondage of,2 Cor. 47,51,60; cere¬ 
monial, Matt. 219, Heb. 147; character of Rom. 232, 
246; Christ bom under. Gal. 99; fulfilled in Christ, 
Matt. 109,110,112,119. Rom. 342,350, Col. 49; Christ's 
regard for, Matt 481; his relation to, Luke 94; spirit¬ 
ualised by Christ Matt. 119; his submission to. Mark 
17, Luke 42 ; the Christian's relation to, Bom. 218 sqq., 
GaL 140 sq.; Christianity the development of, Matt. 
119; not the complement of the covenant of promise. 
Gal. 77; corse of, ib. 68,71 sq.; development of, Matt 


412; doers of ib. 110, Rom. 100; dying to, GaL 
60 sq.; relation of foith to, ib. 127, 135; fulfillment 
of. Bom. 137,140, Gal. 135 sq., 140; relation of the Gen¬ 
tiles to, Bom. 100 sqq.; giving of, ib. 307, Jas. 79; rela¬ 
tion of the gospel to. Matt. 320, 399, Mark 19, Lake 58, 
Rom. 345, Eph. 102, Heb. 147, Jas. 66, 76; its relation 
to grace, Acts 282; hearers of. Rom. 100; written in 
the heart, ib. 101; abrogated by the Jews, Matt. 109, 
110: justification by, eee Justification; lottor and 
spirit of. Matt. 119, Rom. 222 sq., 2 Cor. 47,61, 60; love 
the fulfillment of, Matt. 219, Rom. 405 sq., 408, Gal. 
135; object of; GaL 80, 88,92; its relation to tbs old 
covenant, ib. 88, 99; not needed in a perfect world, 
Lnks 252; a living power, Acts 126; not for the right- 
eons, Tim. 19: righteousness by, Rom. 343, Phil. 
67; called royal, Jas. 76; insufficient for sanctification. 
Rom. 122, 124, 244 sq., Heb. 133; its relation to sin. 
Bom. 196 sq., 215, 224, 226 sqq., 245,1 Cor. 348; its re¬ 
lation to the sinne , Rom. 232 sq.; tables of, Matt. 344, 
Mark 123; terrors of; Heb. 208; relation of tradition¬ 
alism to, Matt 118 sq., 216,278, Mark 65; transgression 
of; Jas. 77,79; unity of *6.79; threefold use or, Rom. 
124,Note, 196; works of; ib. 121 sq.. Gal. 54sq.; how pro¬ 
ductive of wrath. Bom. 151; yoke of Matt. 214. 

Law of liberty, the gospel a, Jas. 66, 68,76,77,79. 

Law of the Spirit, Rom. 251 sq.,262 sq. 

Lawgivers, Jas. 123, 

Lawsuits among Christians, 1 Cor. 121 sqq., 127 sqq., Jas. 78. 

Lay elders in the early cbnrcb. Urn. 63. 

Lay preaching, Acts 140 sq., 217. 

Lay workers. Acts 346. 

Losarns, meaning of the name, Lnke 254. 

-the beggar, Lake 253 sqa. 

-of Bethany, raising of Lnke 141 sq., John 339 

sqq., 350 sqq.: works on the subject, John 345 sq. 

Leaven, a symbol of evil, Matt. 289 sq., 1 Cor. 114, Gal. 128; 
parable of the. Matt. 245. 248, 250, Lnke 216; of the 
Pharisees and Saddncess, Matt. 289, Lnke 196. 

LEBBJ3US, Matt. 180.182,183, 255 sqq.. Lake 96, Jude 5 sq. 

LECHLER, G. notice of; Acts v. 

Legacies to the chnrch. Matt. 411. 

Legion, Matt. 487, Luke 381. 

LENTULU8, P., letter of; Luke 170. 

Leontopolis, Matt. 63. 

Leprosy, Matt. 150 sq., Lnks 86,263 sq. 

Lcohem, Matt. 294. 

Lessons for the year. Matt. 31,37. 

Let, use of the word, Rom. 67. 

Letter, of Christ’s precepts, Lake 105; of the law, Rom. 222 
sq n 2 Cor. 47,61,60; of the Scriptnres, John 196. 

Letters, of commendation, 2 Cor. 45; congregational. Acts 
288; of friendship, 3 John 201; Paul's practice of wri¬ 
ting, 1 Cor. 356. See Epistles. 

LEVI, Luke 88. Bee Matthew. 

Lovites, use of the name, John 84; their right of property, 
Acts 81. 

Liars, a designation of sinners, Rom. 117. 

Llbba, Matt. 182. 

Liberality, to Christian teachers. Gal. 150,153. Bee Almsgiv¬ 
ing, Benefloence. 

Libertines, synagoguo of the, Acts 109. 

Liberty, Christian, not to be abased, Rom. 421,429,1 Cor. 131, 
Gal. 134, 140; derived from Christ, Acts 277; Oowper 
quoted on, Gal. 131; glorious, Rom. 272; from the Mo¬ 
saic law, Acts 391,1 Cot. 131, Gal. 37,129 sq., 134,140, 
Tim. 50; its nature and limitation, 1 Cor. 135,156,176 
sq.; principle of, Col. 58; when to be renounced, Gal. 
40; the gilt of the Spirit, 2 Cor. 58; associated with 
truth, John 287,299; to be used in search of trnth, Acta 
319. 320; the gospel the law of; Jas. 66, 68, 76, 77, 79. 

Liberty, naternity and equality, of Christianity, 2 Cor. 147 
sq. 

Lioentionsness, Rom. 87, Col. 64,66, These. 65, Heb. 213. 

Lies, eee Lying; to children, Eph. 173, Note. 

Life, we of the word in New Testament, Rev. 125; interest of 
angels In, Acts 94; the book of; Phil. 65 sq., Rev. 28, 
127,360,362; Christ the, John 198; its relation to death, 
Rom. 285; eternal, doctrine of <5.352; the future, 1 Cor. 
849sq.. Col. 61 sq., These. 77. Tim. 86; precautions for 
guarding, John 241; river c\ Rev. 383,387; saving and 
losing, Mott. 196 sq., when to be sacrificed, 1 John 118. 

Life, the Christian, tee Christian Life; tree of, Rev. 388. 

Light, armor of, Rom. 407,410 sq.; Christ the, John 69,198, 
277; an attribute of God, 1 John 29 sq.; a token of 
his manifestation. John 198; of the gospel, 2 Cor. 67 so. 
71; spiritual, These. 86; symbolism of Lnke 188, 
Acts 443, Bov. 19. 

Lightning, symbolism of Rev. 152. 

Lights, the fother of, Jas. 52. 

LILLIE, JOHN, biographical notice of, Thess. ix. 

LimhuM itt/mtOtm, John 207. 

Limbtu patrum, John 297. 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM, quoted, Lake 41, B.m. 401, Note. 

Linen, Lucs 263, 3H3. 
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I.INU8,Tlm. 118. 

L.on, a symbol Id the Apocalypse, Rev. 217; a title of Christ, 

46. 167; the symbol of the Gospel of liutrk, Mark 2; Sa¬ 
tan represented as a, 1 Pet. 90 sq.; a title of Turkish 
rulers. Rev. 210, NoU. 

Liquor-dnuking, Tit. 13. 

Literal, use of ihe worJ, Ber. 98, NoU. 

Literature, secular, its relation to Christianity, Tit. 11; Its 
„ use in the pulpit, ib. ib. 

Litigation among Christians, 1 Cor. 121 sqq., 127,128 sq. 

Little things, faithfulness in, Luke 248; power of, <6. 310. 

Liturgy, den ration of the word, 2 Cor. 167, NoU. 

Li via#, Matt. 203. 

Living God, the, use of the expression, Matt. 295,400, Lnks 
311, Acts 26S, 270 . 

Living to God, Gal. 5 * sq. 

Loaves, Jewish, Matt 206. 

Localities, Scripture, Matt 621, Luke 308 sq. 

Locusts. Matt 70, Bev. 22, 208. 

Logos, doctrine of the, John 49 sqq., 54 sqq., 1 John 24. 

Long-suffering of God, Bom. 103, 320, 321. 

L0B1), application of the namo to Christ, Lnke 30,112, Bom. 
62, 1 Cor. 21, 22, 68, Thess. 12 sq.; end of the, Jas. 
130 sq. 

Lord's Day, see Sunday. 

Lord's Prayer, the, Matt. 123 sqq., 128 sqq., Lnke 179 sqq. 

Lord's Supper, the authenticity oi; 1 Cor. 240 sq.; the body 
and blood of Christ symbol zed in. Matt 471 sqq.; Luke 
337, John 227, 1 Cor. 236 sq.; first celebrati »n of Matt. 
473, 1 Cor. 243; distin'-.tive character of, 1 Cor. 240 sq.; 
reference of Christ’s discour e to, John 227 sq* custom 
of the primitive church in respe-t to, 1 Cor. 232, 234; 
an occasion of controversy, M-ttt. 476, Luke 338, John 
229; exclusion from, Thess. 160; generic idea of, John 
227, 1 Cor. 213; institution of,Mitt. 469 sqq., Mark 140 
sq., Luke 3.15 sqq., John 405 sqq.; Judas’ participation 
in, Matt 469 sq.; not a mere memorial) ib. 471, 474; 
proper mode of its observance, 1 Cor. 241; its nature 
and influence, Acts 63; compared with the Paseover, 
Matt. 472 sq., Mark 141; questions forself-examination 
before partaking of; 1 Cor. 241, 244; represented by art, 
Luae 338; a pledge of the resurrection of belieygra, 1 
C »r. 214; rites of, Matt. 476; abuse ot by the Roman 
(' ithoiic Cnurch, 1 C *r. 245; not a sacrifice, Matt. 476; 
sickness resulting from, •! Cor. 241, 242; its signifi¬ 
cance, Matt 471, 475, Mark 141, John 227,1 Cor. 209, 
sqq., 237, Ntte, 240 sq.; theories in reference to, 1 Cor. 
213; unworthy partakers of, 46. 238 sq.; works on, 
Luke 3.18. 

Lordship of Christ, Rom. 419, 427. See L jrd. 

Lost, relative number of th«. R >m. 197. 

Lot, use of the, Acts 21 sq., 318. 

LOT’S wife, Luko 267. 

Love of Christ, Christians not to be separated from. Bom. 
284; surpasses knowledge, Epb. 128,131; seen In the 
Lord's Sapper, Lnke 339 ; reciprocal nature of; 2 Cor. 
104; victory through, Rom. 284. 

Love, Christian, activity ot Col. 72; boldne*s of. Acts 290: 
distinctive msrk of Cnristi&ns, John 427 ; its duty and 
nature, Phil. 17,1 John 149 sqq.; excellence of; 1 Cor. 
267 sqq.; exhibition of in early churches. Acts 223; dis¬ 
tinguished from love to neighbor, Lute 174, John 426; 
the principle and impulse of Christian life, Eph. 177 ; 
shown to the weak, Heb. 119. 

Love of God, revealed in Christ, Bom. 163,160,168, 284, 286, 

1 John 140; an attribute, Luke 49 sqq., 1 John 140 sq., 
140; the ground of the believer’s love, Bom. 168; its 
neatness, Eph. 77,82, 128,131; related to knowledge, 
l Cor. 176; revealed in New Testament, Bom. 138; re¬ 
lated to His wrath, Luke 229. 

Love to Go I, Matt. 404, Mark 123,1 Oor. Hi, 176, 267 sqq. 

Love, commandment of, 1 John 63, 67: debt of, Rom. 406,403, 
409 sq.; to enemies, Luke 104.106; essential to moral 
excellence, 1 Cor. 274; excellent quality of; 46. 276; 
Its relation to faith, Gal. 130, Eph. 128, Cot 14, Thess. 
87, Tim. 20,1 John 164 sqq.; to fellow-men. Matt. 404, 
Mark 123, Lnke 174, John 425, Bom. 405 sq., 408, Gal. 
135 sq., 140 sq., 143, Jss. 79; ident'eal with knowledge, 

1 Oor. 176, 178, Eph. 128,1 John 49 * festdl offerings of; 
Matt. 466; parentat a symbol of God’s love, 46. 146; 
permanent quality ti' 1 Cor. 273, 275; self—, Matt. 404; 
service of, in the church, 46. 366; covering sins, 1 
Pet. 77, 79. 

Love-feasts of early Christians, John 405, 416. 

Lowliness of Chrfcrt, John 379. 

LUCIUS, Acts 239, Rom. 4M sq. 

LUKE, biographical sketch of, Luke 1 sq.; a companion of 
Pant Acts 303, 308, 367, 2 Cor. 146, Note; a physician, 
Lnke 110, 116, Col. 85; referred to by Pant Col- 85, 
Tim. 116, Phil m. 24; hi* favorite appellation of Christ, i 
Luke 385; authorship of Epistle to the Hebrews as- 1 
cribed to, Heb. 8; inspiration of, Luke 13; works on, 
46.2. 

» " , Gospel, according to, Its connection with the I 


Book of Acts, Acts 1; its aim or purpose, Luke 6; cha¬ 
racteristics cC 46. 2 sqq., 52; chronological order in, 
John 40 sq.; list of commentaries on. Lake 7; its cre¬ 
dibility di-puled, 46.166; da'e of it* compoaiaoo 46. 6; 
genuineness, 46. 4 sqq., 18, 84, 52; compared with other 
Gjspels, Matt. 640. Luke 266, 301, 309,330, 346 rq„ 350, 
385 sq., John 40 sq.; fundamental ides a d arrange¬ 
ment of; Luke 8 sqq.; Lange’s Commentary on, <6. vl 
sqq.; parables peculiar to, 46. 129 sq. 

Lukewarmness, Rev. 133 sq., 136, 412. 

Lunatics, Matt 96, 314 sq., Mark 83 sqq- Luke 157 sqq. 

Lust, condemned. Matt 114; related to covetousness, OoL 04* 
66, Thess. 66, Heb. 213; dominion of; bow escaped, 1 
Cor. 136; evil of; 2 Pet. 37; of the eyes, 1 John 64 sq. 

Lusts of the flesh. Gal. 138,143. 

Lustrations, see Washings. 

LUTHER, MARTIN, hymns of, Matt. 488, Acts 145 ; on 
John’s Gospel, John v.i.; compared with Paul, Arts 
177,411,417: on Revelation, Ber. 76; watchword of. 
Bom. 136, 140; at Wittenberg, Matt. 60; at Worms, 
Acts 77, 386. 

Lutheran church. Matt 128, NoU, 474 sq., Mark 106, Joke 
338, Bom. 168. 

Lutheranism, Bom. 374, Note. 

Lycaonla, Acts 262, 266, 267. 

Lydda, Acts 186. 

I LYDIA, at Philippi, Acts 305. 

I.ydia, country of. Acts 306. 

Lying, sin of, Eph. 169, 183, Col. 65. 

LY8ANIA8, Lake 64 sq. 

Lyslra, Acts 262; healing of a cripple at, 46. 265 sqq. 


M accabees, the race of, Matt. 56, 60. 

acedonia, Thess. 18; controversy among the Christians 
of, Rom. 260; liberality of the Christians in, 2 Cur. 
139 ; its oondition in the time of Paul, 46. 46.; Haul’s 
call to, Acts 303. 

Msobierus, Matt. 203, 262, 263. 

Median, eee Midian. 

Magadan, and 
Magdala, see 
M&gJalan, Matt. 286. 

MAGDALENE, derivation of the name. Matt. 286 sq.; Mary, 
46. 46., Luke 121.126. See Mary Magdalene. 

Magi, visit of the, to Infant Jesus, Mitt. 66 sqq. 

Magic, practice of, at Ephesus, Acts 364. 

Magicians. Egyptian, Tim. 10i. 

Magistrates, doty o r . Bom. 4U3; obedience to, <6.398 sqq., 461 
sqq., 1 Per. 40, 42 sq.; prayer for, Tim. 28,30; divine 
right. t Tit. 22. 

Magnificat, of Mary, the, Luke 26 sq. 

MAGOG, Bev. 84,866 sqq. 

Maimed, Matt. 326. 

Majesty of God, Hob. 208. 

MALCHUS, Matt. 486, Imke 361. 

Malta, Acts 460, 461, 466. 

MALTHACE, Matt. 262. 

Mammon, Matt. 133. 

Man, use of the term, 1 Cor. 70, 71; distinguished from 
angels, Eph. 83; carnal nature of, 1 Cor. 69 sqq.; 
depravity of; 46. 128; the creature of God, Eph. 83; 
his relation to 04 changed by Christ’s death, Heb. 
169; tripartita nature of, 1 Cor. 62, 339; natural con¬ 
dition of, 46.128; relation of to ’woman, 46. 228, Eph. 
205, Note; to have the dominion of the world, Heb. 
54; vanity of, 1 Cor. 71. 

-, the Inward, Bom. 240 sq„ Eph. 124,128. 

,-, the natural, 1 Oor. 62, 66. 

-, the old. Bom. 203, 207, Eph. 163. 

-, the spiritual, 1 Oor. 66, 66. 

! “ Man of sin,” Rom. 207, Note, Thess. 106* 111, 127,138 sqq. 
Man, 8on of, John 191,1 Cor. 71. 

MANAEN, Acts 289. 

Mandeans, Acts 360. 

Manger, Lake 33. 

Manna, d«rription of, John 217 sq.; a type of Christ, 46.299, 
1 Cor. 197, 203; gathering of, 2 Cor. 144; the hidden. 
Rev. 29,120 sq. 

Manuscript, Sinaltic, Matt. xx. 666, Acts vii. 

Manuscripts of the New Testament, Matt. xlx. sqq.. Acts 
vii., 84. 

Marsh, wilderness of. Matt 68. 

Maranatha, 1 Oor. 361. 

MARCELLA, tradition respecting, Lake 184. 

MARCION, Gosd»1 of, Luke 5. 

MARTAMNE, Matt. 6a 
Mariolatry, Luke 19,185. 

MARK, name of, Mark 4; biographical sketch ot 4A, A.; 
mother of, 46. 6, Acts 229; accompanies Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas, Acts 229, 242: his departure from them at 
Perga, 46. 248; their dispute concerning, Merk 5. Acts 
295 sqq.; Paul’s allusions to, Col. 84, Tim. 116,PHlea. 
24; Peter’s relations to, Mark 6 sqq., 02,1 Pu. 96. 
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-, Gospel according to, Aramaic words in, Mark 50; cha¬ 
racteristics of, ib. 1 aqq.; composition of, <5. 7 sqq.; 
genuineness, ib. 10 tq., 157; fundamental idea and 
arrangement, ib. 12 sqq., 166; compared with Mat¬ 
thew's Gospel, ib. 1; its relation to Peter, ib. 6 sqq., 62, 
157; vividness of the descriptions in, <6. 44,46, 49, 64, ' 
83,110,117: works on, ib. 12. i 

Marriage, use of the word in the New Test, Bev. 336, Note; ; 
when to be avoided, Matt. 339 sqq.* of believers, 1 
Cor. 147 sqq., 155 eq., 228, 1 Pet. 78; Bible-, history of, 
Eph. 206; Christ's views of, Matt. 333 sqq., Mark 97; 
recognized by Christianity, John 102, 104, Eph. 206; 
i*s relation to the church, Eph. 206, Note; duty of the 
church in reference to, 1 Cor. 146; of clergymen, not 
to be hasty, Tim. 39; undervalued by the Corinthians, 
1 Cor. 139; mutual duties resulting from, Eph. 198 
sqq n 208 sqq.; an ecclesiastical ceremony, 1 Cor. 166; 
end of, Eph. 206, These. 65; proper estimation of, Tim. 
51; essentials to happiness in, 1 Cor. 229; holiness of, 
Matt. 258, Heb. 213,1 Pet. 54; used as au illustration, 
Bom. 218 sqq., 223; of Jews with heathen forbiddeu, 
Acts 298; Jewish customs respecting. Matt. 170, 208, 
399, 430 eq., John 143; of the Lamb, Rev. 332, 336 sq.; 
laws relative to, Matt. 339 sqq., 399; Mosaic law of, tb. 
399; nature and obligations of, 1 Cor. 143 sq., 145 sq., 
Eph. 205,206, Note, 1 Pet. 56; offences, Matt. 264; duty 
of parents to children in respect to, 1 Cor. 165: Paul's 
Tiews on, ib. 138 sqq.; perversion of, Acts 88; how far 
a hindrance to a religious life, 1 Cor. 106 sq.; laws of 
the Rom. Oath. Church respecting, Matt. 115, 119, 339 
sq n Eph. 207, Tim. 60; second, Lnke 311, 1 Co«*. 143, 
160, Tim. 38 sq.; Scripture viow or. Rev. 277; duty of 
the State in reference to, 1 Cor. 145; symbolical use 
of the term. Matt 389: typical of Christ and the 
church, John 143, 146, Eph. 198 sqq., 205; true view 
of, Luke 311,1 Cor. 136. 

Mar's Hill, Paul's address on, Acts 323 sqq. 

MARTHA, Luke 176 sqq.. John 352. 

Martyr, use of the term. Acts 400. 

Martyrdom, genuine, Matt. 189, 264, Acts 263; different 
kinds of. Matt. 66, Note , 304; of Stephen, Acts 135 sqq.; 
Old Testament and New Testament contrasted, Matt 
488; true value of, Acts 136, Phil. 25. 

Martyrs, proper estimate of. Acts 136; their courage, Luko 
349; festivals of, Matt. 65; in the Apocalypse, Rev. 
166. * . * 

MART, mother of Jesus, her descent. Matt 48, Luke 21, 62, 
63; descriptions of, Luke 20; her person and charac¬ 
ter, tb. 20, 40, 45; her relations to Joseph, Matt 63; 
her relation to Elizabeth, Luke 20; immaculate con¬ 
ception of. Matt. 232, Luke 21, 130; song of, Luke 25 
sq., 28; her visit to Bethlehem, ib. 33; her grief ib. 
45; Christ’s reproof of, John 105; at the cross, Matt. 
629, John 685, 591; commended to John, John 103, 
686, 594; her views respecting Christ, Matt. 231, Luko 
128 sq.; children of; James 12 sq., 20; and see Brothers 
of Jesus; compared with Eve, John 591,595; her faith. 
Matt. 53, 231. 232, John 104, 106; human nature of, 
Luke 130; her friendship with John, John 7 sq.; not 
named by John, ib. 103; her obedience to be Imitated, 
Matt. 232; position assigned to by Christ, ib., ib.; her 
poverty, Lnke 44. 46; types of, in history. Matt. 53; 
perpetual virginity of, ib. 53, Note , 258, 200, Luke 34; 
worship of, Matt. 232, Luko 19, 185, Jolm 105; last 
mention of, Acts 19. 

, of Bethany, Matt. 463 sqq., Mark 138, Luke 176 sqq., 
John 340 sq. 

-, mother of James and Joses, Matt. 255 sqq., 259, 629, 

537, Mark 154, John 685. 

-MAGDALENE, Matt. 286 sq., 628 sq., Mark 159, Luko 

121,125, John 340, 604, 606, €09 sqq., 623. 
mother of Mark, Mark 5, Acts 229. 

-, of Rome, Rom. 447, 454. 

MARTS, the three. Identity of, John 340, Note. 

-, of the New Testament, Rom. 454. 

Maas, sacrifice in the, Heb. 169. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew's Day, Matt. 264. Note, 265. 

Master, a title of a teach* r. Matt. 410, Lnke 82, 192. 

Masters, their duties to servants, Eph. 217 sqq., CoL78 sq.; 

' impowdble to serve two, Matt 133. 

Matarea, Matt. 63. 

MATT ANT AH, Acts 98. 

MATTHEW, biographical sketch of. Matt. 40 sq.; his iden¬ 
tity with Levi, ib. 40, 170, Lnke 88; his character, 
Matt. 364, Luke 96. 

-, Gospel according to, characteristics of. Matt. 39 

sq,; Commentaries on, ib. 42 sq.; date of its composi¬ 
tion. ib. 42; genuin*»n**ss of, ib. 42,45; fundamental idea 
ot ib. 43; compared with the other Gospels, ib. 164,453, 
541, 546: Lange’s Commentaiy on, ib. xviii. sqq.; lan¬ 
guage of, ib. 41 so.; order and arrangement, ib. 43 sqq.; 
peculiarities of, ib. 454; its connection with the Penta¬ 
teuch, ib. 46, Note; title ot, ib. 42. 

MATTHIAS, Acts 21 sq., 98. 


Meals, of the ancients. Matt 389, 1 Cor. 232; blessing at. 
Matt 266, Tim. 49. 

Measures, Jewish, Matt 245, Lnke 246. 

Meat, the gospel compared to, 1 Cor. 70, 71. 

Mediation of Christ 1 Cor. 323, Eph. 49, Tim. 29 sqq., Heb. 31. 

Mediator, office of a, Gal. 81; need of a, Heb. 208. 

Meekness, Matt 102, 486. 

Megiddo, Matt 287, Rev. 295, 302. 

MELCHI3EDEK, Heb. 126, 128 sq. 

MELDENIU8 RUPERT!US, maxim of, Acts 286. 

MELITE, Acts 466. 

MENANDER, quoted by Paul, 1 Cor. 331. 

Mendicancy, system ot 2 Cor. 148. 

Mennonitea, their error respecting oaths, Matt 116. 

Mental reservation in oaths, Matt. 412. 

MercifUI. tbe, blessed, Matt 102. 

Mercy of God, Matt 235 sq., 334, Eph. 77. 

Mercy and judgment Jos. 79, 81. 

Mercy-seat Rom. 132 sq.: Christ as a, ft. 133. 

Merit, works ot Rom. 269. 

Meritoriousnees, Acts 192. 

Meriittm ex congruo , Acts 192. 

Meroe, Acts 155. 

Messengers, gospel, Lnke 229, Rom. 348,353. 

MESSIAH, Die, Christ’s claims as. Matt 145, Mark 27; Dan¬ 
iel’s description of his appearance, Matt 161; feast of, 
ib. 152; Gentile expectations of, ib. 67; Jealsh expec¬ 
tations ot ib. 48, 69, 86, 287, Luke 46, John 250, 284, 
330; Jewish idea of, John 163; kingdom of, Luke 291, 
Acts 13; prophecies respecting. Matt 204, *2*20 sq., Heb. 
44, Rev. 48 sq.; Samaritan idea ot John 163; sign ot 
Matt 225, 428. 

Messiahs, false, Matt 422 sq., Lnke 267,319. 

MEYER'S Commentaiy on the Gospels. Matt 537. 

MICHAEL tbe archangel, These. ,6, Judo 19, 25, Rev. 238, 
248. 

Midian. land ot Acts 120. 

MidUnites, Acts 120. 

Midnights in Christian history, Matt 439. 

Mildness of Christ, Luke 169,163. 

Mile, Roman, Acts 194. 

Milk, tho gospel compared to, 1 Cor. 70, 71, Heb. 109, 1 Pet 
81,37. 

Millenarianism, Matt 447 sq. 

Millennium, the, Apocalyptic doctrine of, Rev. 343,401,402,440; 
relation of (ihrists second coming to, Thess. 78; pre¬ 
dictions of. Matt. 422, 428, 447, 1 Cor. 122; theory of, 
Matt. 437, Note ; time of, unknown. Acts 13. 

Millstone, Matt. 3*24. 

MILTON, quoted, Luke 29,188, 205, John 315, Note, thess. 75, 
Note, Jas. 61,1 Pet 43. 

Mina, Luke 290. 

Mind, the. definition of, Matt. 404; renewing of, Rom. 382; 
•vanity of; Eph. ICO, 166. 

Ministers of the gospel, their authority, 1 Cor. 92; attitude of; 
ib. 63 sq.; celibacy of. Matt 340, Luke 79 sq.; and eee 
Celibacy: characteristics of, Matt.326, 2Cor. 172, Thess. 
34; children of, Acts 366; Christ a model for, Luko 
75; circumspection needful in, Tim. 61; their relation 
to their congregations, 2 Cor. 26, Gal. 108,120; how far 
to engaee in controversy, Tim. 102; list of distinguished. 
Matt 33; dutie s of, Luke 261, 2 Cor. 112, Jude 31; edu¬ 
cation of, Acts 346, Jas. 102; to oppose error, Tim. 26: 
an example for, Luke 327; their example, 1 Cor. 103 
sq., 206, Tim. 14; personal experience necessary to suc¬ 
cess of; 2 Cor. 69 sqq.; Emilies ot, Tim. 39 sq.; spiritual 
Ethers, 1 Cor. 102, Thess. 36; their duty as correctors 
of fruits, 2 (’or. 36 sq.; fidelity requisite in, 1 Cor. 88, 
91, 92; fhrniture of, Mstt 263 sq.; gentleness requisite 
in, 2 Cor. 172; their endowme-nts from the Holy Spirit, 
1 Cor. 265; instruction for, Luke 229, 2 Cor. 70 sqq.; 
manner and matter of, 1 Cor. 53 sq.; engaging in other 
occupations, Tim. 93; how they may offend in word, 
Jas. 102; Paul a model for, Rom. 66, 1 Cor. 53, 191; 
should use plain language, Acts 401; portrayed, Luke 
170; not to preach themselves, but Christ, Acts 144; 
shonld make suitable preparation, Jas. 102, 105; quali¬ 
fications of, 1 Cor. 106, 191 sq., 2 Cor. 70; remlssneas of; 
Lnke 219; salvation of, ib. 108; self-watchfulness neces¬ 
sary in, 1 Cor. 206; servants of Christ, Col. 14; sins of, 
Tim. 106; stewards of the mysteries of God, 1 Cor. 88, 
90 sq., Tim. 11; strength requisite in, 2 Cor. 172; sup¬ 
port of, 1 Cor. 185, Gal. 160, 153, 166, Thess. 36, 158, 
Tim. 66; should warn against unfaithfulness, neb. 118; 
ritual warriors, 2 Cor. 172; witnesses to the truth, 
ess. 44; co-workers with God, 1 Cor. 74,77; in what 
their worth consists, ib. 91. 

Ministry, The Christian, its institution by Christ, Matt 668; 
accommodation in, 1 Cor. 190; appointment to, John 
642; call to, Acts 239 sq„ Gal. 13sq., Eph. 118, Heb 106; 
claims of; 1 C»r. 190; division of lalior in, Tim. 114; 
edneation for. in the primitive church, Arts 346; obli¬ 
gations of; 1 Cor. 290; ordination to, Acts 403,447, Tim. 
89; how frr a priesthood. Bom. 440, NoU , 442 sq.; pro- 
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paration for, Jm. 102; requirements of, Tim. 64; worir i 
of Acts 273,2 Oor. 60,70 sqq^ 80. Eph. 118 sq. Col. 38, 
Tit. 6. 

Ministry of angels. Acts 94. 

Ministry of Christ, Matt. 366. 

Minstrels at funerals. Matt. 174,206, Lake 14L 

Miracles, definitions ot Matt 153 sq.; terms need In the New 
Testament for, a. 164,210, John 108,2 Oor. 202 sq.; ar¬ 
gument* for, Lnke 79: distinguished as difficult or 
easy, Ib. 86: evidence from, 2 Oor. 202, 206; gift of; 
Lake 168,170, 261 ; wrought only by the power of God, 
Acts 63, 68; their harmony with nature, Mark 77; 
power to work, why not continued, ib. 163. 

—— apocryphal. Matt 820, Luke 60 sq.: attending 

Christ’s birth, Luke 40; traditional, at Hts death, io. 
380; false, Thees. 131,140 sq.; of nature, Luke 133; 
Old Testament, Matt. 164,267, Lake 147; works on. 
Matt 163. 

■ . of Christ, John's account ot John 106 sq.; differ¬ 

ent from apocryphal ones, Matt 320; central point of, 
John 110; their resemblance to Christ, Matt 164 sq.; 
conditions of, Mark 63; not creative. Matt 267,268, 
John 106, 210; of deed, <6. 163 eqq.: performed at a 
distance, ib. 152,166, 282, 283, Lake 110 sq.; proofr of 
His divine mission, Matt 166, Lake 118; emblems of 
spiritual deliverance. Matt 204; end of; Luke 284, 829; 
their power in quickening faith. Matt 211; in Gali¬ 
lee and in Jadea distinguished, John 169;' internal and 
external, Mark 27; of knowledge, John 06, 99,106; or¬ 
der and signiflcanoe of, Matt 166 sq.; progression in, 
<6.174; punitive,<6. 381 sq., Luke 137; on the Sabbath, 
Luke 93, 94; stages of. Matt 163; wrought on women, 
Mark 60; of word. Matt 163 sqq.; compared with mi¬ 
racles of the apostles, John 439. 

of Christ, water made wine. Mark 22, John 102 


sqq., 109 sqq.; nobleman's son healed, John 171 sqq.; 
demoniacs healed at Capernaum, Mark 21 sqq., Luke 77 
sqq.: Peter's mother in-law healed, Matt 168, Mark 
23, Lake 79 sq.: first draught of fishes, Luke 81 sqq.; 
leper healed. Matt 160 sqq., 166, Mark 26, Lake 85 
sqq.; paralytic healed. Matt 166 sqq., Mark 26 sqq., 
Lake 86 sqq.; Impotent man healed, John 179,181 sqq.; 
man with withered hand healed. Matt. 217 sqq., Mark 
83 sqq.. Lake 93 sq.; oenturion's servant healed, Matt 
165 sq., 155 sqq.. Lake 110 sq.; son of the widow raised, 
Luke 112 sqq.; blind and dumb damonlac healed, Matt 
223, Luke 183- tempest stilled. Matt 161 sqq- Mark 
44 sq., Luke 132 sqq.; demoniacs healed at Qadara, 

Matt. ’ ‘ — 

with i 

Luke 140 sqq.; Jalrus's daughter raised, Matt 178 eqq., 
Mark 49 sqq., Luke 139 sqq.; two blind men healed, 
Matt. 176 sqq.; dumb detnoniao healed, I b. 177; five 
thousand fed. Matt. 266 sqq., Mark 60 sq., Luke 146 eq n 
John 207 sqq.; walking on the sea. Matt 270 sqq., 
Mark 62 sq., John 213 sqq.; daughter of the Oaumaui- 
tish woman healed. Matt 281 sqq.; deaf and dumb man 
healed, Mark 69 sqq.; four thousand fed. Matt 286, 
Mark 72 sq.: blind man healed, Mark 76 sq.; dnmb de¬ 
moniac healed. Matt. 314 sq., Mark 83 sqq.. Lake 167 
sqq.; money in the Ash's mouth. Matt. 319 sq.; 
lepers cleansed, Luke 263 sq.; blind men at Jericho 
healed. Matt 369. Mark 108 sq., Lnke 282 sqq. ; L 
rus raised, Luke 141 sq., John 339 sqq., 345; infirm wo¬ 
man healed. Luke 212 sqq.; man with the dropsy 
healed, ib. 223: fig-tree withered. Matt 380 sqq n Mark 
112 sqq.; Malonus healed. Matt 486, Luke 861; second 
draught of fishes, John 631 sqq.; various. Matt 94* 168, 
178/276,284 sq-Mark 23. 84, Luke 79,101,116. 

■, of the apostles, Mark lol sqq., John 489, Acts 63, 
68, 187,188,262, Phil. 40, Tim. 119, Heb. 46; of Barna¬ 
bas and Paul, Acts 262; of Paul, ib. 266, 267 sq., 305 
sq- 399, 363 sqq., 368 sq, 467 sq.; of Peter, ib. 62 sqq., 
90, 186; of Philip, ib. 143; of Stephen, ib. 106, 111. 

Missionaries among tne heathen, Acts 331 sq ; Scriptural 
mode of sending forth, ib. 240 sq.; task of, Eom.443. 

Missionary meeting, the first, Acts 241. 

■ ■— ship, the first, Acts 246. 

-spirit, Matt 412. 

Missions, when most blessed, Acts 68, 241; call for, ib. 810; 
instituted by Christ, Matt 663, Luke 400; of the early 
Christians, Acts 217, 239 sqq.: the work of the church, 
Matt 252, Bom. 366, 364, 3 John 199; contributions 
for, Luke 316; course of, ib. 219; history of, works on, 
Matt 6sq.; reflex influence of, Acts 241; among the 
Jews, Matt 411 sq.; value of, Acts 241; woman's work 
in, ib. 190. 

Mites, the widow's, Mark 127, Luke 316 oq. 

M Kaur, probable site of Macbmrua, Matt 203. 

MNKVTS, the id d, Acts 126. 

M ckery of Christ, Matt 614, Luke 356 sq., 302,373,974. 

Mocking God, Gal. 152. 


Modesty of the gospel writers, John 99. 
MOHAMMED, deisacU doctrines of, Mi 


Matt 403. 


Mohammedanism, works on. Matt. 6. 

Mohammedans, sp read of Christianity among. Matt 61; 
estimated number ot, ib. 663. 

MOLOCH, Acts 126. 

Monastidsm, censured, Matt 132; its features, Luke 29.1 

Money, coining of, the symbol of authority. Matt 397, Luke 
306; love of, Tim. 70,71; piece of; Matt 319; posses si on 
of. not sinful, ib. 133. 

Money-changers, Matt 376. 

MONICA, mother of Augustine, 1 Pet 54. 

Monkery, Bev. 198. 

Monks, poverty of; Matt 346. 

Monogamy, the true Idea of, Mark 97; arguments for, Magt 
341, Eph. 206. 

Monotheism of the Pharisees, Matt 403. 

Monothelito controversy. Matt 479,482. 

Montanism, OoL 7. 

Monuments to the dead. Matt 418. 

Moon, symbolism of the, Bev. 34,246. 

Morality, not independent of religion, Bom. 87; notouAdoot 
for salvation, Acts 204; its worth, nature and haste, 
Eph. 84. 

-, Christian, its relation to the Mosaic law, John 

273,276. 

Morals, corruption of; in heathen lands, Bom. 89. 

Moriah, Mt, Matt 106. 

Morning star, Bev. 124 sq. 

MOSES, Stephen's account of. Acts 119 sqq.; his youthful 
beauty, ib. ib.; burial ot Jude 19, 25; a type of Christ, 
Acts 120 sq- 126, Heb. 68 sqq., 73; hfe flight from 
Bgyp% Heb. 192; his fidelity, ib. 69; his learning. Acts 
119; contrasted with the Pharisees, Bom. 316,333: 
his appearance at the Transfiguration, Matt 307; vdl 
upon the feoe ot, 2 Cor. 65 tqq., 61 sqq. 

■ , Book of the Ascension of; Bev. 10. 

-, seat of; Matt. 409. 

Mothers, pious. Acts 300 sq., Tim. 83. 

Mountain, meaning of the term in Bible. Matt 100; figura¬ 
tive use of the term, ib. 381, Bev. 18,197, 205. 

Mountains, three sacred, Matt 662; removal of; ib. 315. 

Mount of Beatitudes, Matt 100,105. 

-Calvary, Matt 519 sqq, Luke 372, John 682 sq. 

-Gerixim, Matt 186, John 160. 

Hermon, Matt 306 sq. 

-Horeb, Acta 122,1 Oor. 197. 

-Morlab, Matt 106. 

-of Olives, Mstt 105,422, Acts 18. 

-Panins, Matt 294, 306. 

-Sinai, ib. 106, Acts 122, Gal. 114 sqq. 

--Tabor, Matt 106, 306, 311,566, Luke 1S2 sq^ Acts 

22, 2 Pet 19. 

-of Transfiguration, Matt 306, Lnke 152, Acte 23, 

2 Pet 19. 

- ■ — , Christ's Sermon on the, Matt 97 sqq. 

Mourners, proper treatment oil Matt 161. 

Mourning, Eastern custom of, Mxtt 211; In spirit, ib. 103. 

Marmoring of the Israelites, 1 Cor. 199. 

Mustard-seed, Matt 246. 

Myra, Acts 466. 

Myriads, Hob. 207. 

Myrrh, Matt 50,636, Mark 151. 

Mysia, Acts 299. 

Mysteries, of God, Acts 234, 1 Oor. 87,90 sq- 288; heathen, 
Luke 198; of the Kingdom of heaven. Matt 239 sq. 

Mystery, definition ot, 1 Cor. 57, 88, Tim. 45, Bev. 107; of 
Christ, Eph. 110, 111; of godliness, Tim. 45 sqq.; of the 
divine will, Eph. 61; of the divine wisdom, 1 Oor. Qi, 
68; communicated by Paul, Bom. 369. 374. 

Mystical, proper use of the term, Bev. 98, Note. 

Mythology, works on, Matt 6; symbolism of, Bom. 90. 


N AAMAH. Lnke 74 
abulus, John 163. 
aln, Lake 112. 

Name, in the. Matt 200, 824 Luke 168. 

-, of Christ, the, abuse of, Acte 355; tupftem ta. 
Matt 668; calling upon, 1 Cor. 21; frith in. Bom. 63; 
miracles wrought in, Mark 89, Ads 63; prayer in, John 
439, These. 120: secret Bev. 29,338. 

-,the new, Bev. 120 sq., 132. 

Names, of Deity, Matt 125,667 sq-660 sq., 1 Cor. 21; double, 
in Palestine, Matt 182 sq., John 94, Note; Greek, of 
Jews, John 94 Note; among Jews and Christians 
Bom. 68; Scripture, orthography ot Matt 48, Luke 16, 
61 sq.; of Scripture localities, Matt 479, Note; typical 
meaning, Ib. 183,479, Note. 

Naphta!!, Matt 91. 

NATHANAEL, Matt 182, Luke 94 John 94 sq. 8m Bartho¬ 
lomew. 

Nationalities not distinct under theVoepd, Thsat 94 
Nativity of Christ, date of the. Matt 66 sq^ Luke 36 sq, 64 
Natural man, the, 1 Cor. 62, 66. 

| Natural selsnoa, works on, Matt 7. 
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Nature, Christ's rule over, Matt 272, Mark 46; Christianity 
in harmony with, 1 Cor. 229; worship of; Acts 365. 

Nature of Christ divine and human, Mark 60, 81, Luke 47, 
111, 117, 209, John 72,79, Ac* 48,49, Phil. 88, Tim. 31, 
1 John 23 sq., 136,138. 

Nature, human, fallen, Rom. 90; ever the same, Luke 269; 
three-fold, Rom. 233 sq., These. 96 sq., Heb. 96. 

Nature and grace, 1 Cor. 229, 269, Eph. 101. 

Naxarene, Matt 04. 

Nasarenes, sect of. Matt 487, .Note, Acts 420. 

Nazareth, Matt 64 sq., 479, Note, Mark 62, Luka 61,74, John 

Nazaritea, Matt! 73 sq n Luke 18, Acts 390. 

Neapolis, Acts 303 sq., Philem. 6. 

Nearness of Christ Phil. 67. 

Needle, eye of a. Matt 346 sq. 

NEHEMIAH, Book of. Rev. 7, Note. 

Neighbor, love for, Luke 174, Gal. 135 sq., 143, Jaa. 79; con¬ 
duct towards, Matt 138,143, 146,334. 

Nein, «m Nairn 

Nephthalim, see Nnphtall. 

NEROjpersecutions by, Matt 523; Impostors of the name, 
Tness. 110. 

Nerontas, Matt 294. 

Nestorianism, Mark 53. 

Neutrality in reference to Christ Impossible, Luke 184,186. 

New commandment of Christ John 426 sq. 

New covenant and old contrasted. Matt 171,Luke 89, 9a 

New School Calvinists, their theory respecting original sin, 
Rom. 194. 

New Testament the, arrangement of; Matt 23 sq.; canon of; 
4b. 22 sq., Jas. 4; chronological order of books of. Matt 
21 sq.; editions of. Acts vi.; the epistles in. Matt 27; va¬ 
rious readings of Greek text of, ib. xix. sq.; historical 
books of, ib. 24 sqq.; idiom ot Rom. 18 sq., Rev. 49 sq.; 
Introduction to, Matt 1, 20 sqq., 36; manuscripts of, ib. 
xix. sqq.. Acts vli., 84; name ot Matt. 20; its relation 
to the Old Testament, <6. 13 sq., 39, 73, 78, 101, Mark 
16, Luke 58,118, John 76, 80, 197,323, Acts 167, Rom. 
69 sq., 129,138, 1 Cor. 229, 2 C >r. 60 sq M Eph. 119,147, 
Col. 68 , Heb. 40 sq., Jas. 89,1 Pet 19, 36,1 John 66, 
Rer.3; its origin, Matt 20 sq.; prophetic portion of, 
ib 23; writers of, ib. 20, Note. 

New Tear's Ray. reflections for, Luke 43. 

Newspapers, religions, Eph. 232. 

NIOODEMUS, John 122 sqq., 699. 

Nicolaitaidcs, 2 Pet 29, Rev. 28, Ufl. 

NICOLAS, Acts 106, 1W. 110, 120. 

MlcopoUs, Luke 390, Tit 23. 

NIGER, Acts 239. 

Night Roman di virion of the, Luke 204; traveling by, Matt 
69; works of the, Rom. 409: figurative use of the term 
Christ John 307, 313, 343; symbolism of, Rev. 

Night-watches, Luke 204. 

Nine, symbolism of the number. Rev. 16. 

Nineveh, ruins of. Luke 296. 

NOAH, preaching of; 1 Pet. 67; time of; typical, 4b. 64. 

Nobility, Christian, A' ts 318 sq., 320. 

Normal, proper use of the wont Rev. 98, Note. 

NOYAUS, quoted. Matt 361, John 67, Note. 

Novatiunlam. Matt 246,499, Mark 29. 

Number of the beast Rev. 256,260 sq., 271 sq. 

Numbers, symbolism of. Matt 25. 28, 49, 87, 183,236,333, 
Luke 166, Rev. 14 sqq., 29, Note; works on. Matt 183 

HUMlBnJS, martyr of Carthage, Acts 27a 


0 Mother dear, Jerusalem I" Rev. 891, Note. 

aths, Christ's opinion of, Matt 116; duty of Christians 
respecting, ib. 116,144,146 sqq.; divine example in re¬ 
gard to, Heb. 121 sq., 124, Rev. 220; Scripture doctrine 
concerning, Thess. 35; perversion of; by the Jews, 
Matt 116 sq.; Paul's use of, 2 Cor. 25, GaL 29 sq.; uee 
of among the Pharisees. Matt 412; error of Quakers 
and others respecting, A 116; sinfal use of, Jas. 137, 
144,146 sq.; ungodly, Mark 69. 

Obedience to God, inculcated by ChristMatt. 38T, Luke 307; 
the only true nobility, Matt 232; perfect required, 
Luke 174. 

• to civil authority. Matt 897, Luke 807, Acts 76, 


77, Rom. 898 sqq., 401 sq., 1 Pet 40,42. 

• to parents, Eph. 210,213 sqq., OoL 76. 


Obecu rity o f Scripture, 2 Pet 61. 

ODOACER, reign of, Rev. 206, Note. 

Offence, giving of. Matt 324, Rom. 419 sq. 429, Jas. 102,107; 
avoided by Christ Matt. 319, 820: the cross of Christ 
an, 1 Cor. 40,41. 

Offences, necessity of, Luke 269,261; in word, Jas. lot 107; 

by hand and foot Matt 324,326, Mark 90. 

Office and officer, distinct Matt. 409, Acts 410. 

Office, apostolic, institution of, Matt. 326. 

Offloscs in the primitive church, Phil. 12, Them. 90,96b 


Offioers in the church ordained by Christ Eph. 166; duties 
pertaining to, Matt. 326, Eph. 167; their relation to 
spiritual gifts, 1 Cor. 260; gradation in, John 642; in 
primitive church, Rjm. 384 sqq. Eph. 166, Note, Tim. 

42.1 Pet 87. 

Oil, use of among Eastern nations, Mark 66; anointing with, 
tee Anointing; typical meaning of, Matt 438. 

Ointment Matt 463,1 John 77; use of in embalming, Mark 
166; as tymbol of the Spirit 1 John 86. 

Old man, the, Rom. 203, 207, Eph. 163. 

Old Testament the, connection of Apocrypha with, Matt. 13, 
14,209; canon of; Jas. 4; Christ's regard for, Luke 314 
his relation to, ib. 76, John 607; its types and prophe-' 
dee of Christ Matt. 304 sq.; the Christian religion 
built on, ib. 263, Jas. 6; commentaries on, Matt 7,19; 
difficulties to be explained, <6. 230; divisions of; ib. 14; 
error* respecting, Rom. 165; eschatology o£, ib. 287, 
Rev. 46; called the religion of the future. Rev. 8; its 
teachings concerning Immortality. Luke 310sq.; inspi¬ 
ration of; Rom. 116,1 Cor. 229, Tim. 107,109; rich In 
promises for the Jews, Rom. 486; John the Baptist the 
representative of, Matt 72 sq.. Mark 16; its relation to 
the law, Gal. 98 sq.; called the old marriage, Eph. 
208; its relation to the New Testament Matt 18,21, 
73, 78,101, Mark 16, Luke 68,118, John 76, 80,197, 323, 
Rom. 69 sq., 129,138, 401 sq., 1 Cor. 229, 2 Cor 60 sq., 
119, Eoh. 119,147. Col. 68, Heb. 40 sq., Jas. 89,1 John 

66.1 Pet. 19,36; Paul's treatment of; Gal. 122; symbo¬ 
lism of, Matt 7, 278, Tim. 23, Heb. 164; undervalued, 
Tim. 110; unity of; Rev. 8, 

Old things passed away, 2 Cor. 98. 

Oleaster, see 

Olive tree, wild, Rom. 367,374, Rev. 21, 23a 

Olives. Mount of. Matt. 105,422, Acta 18. 

OMEGA, title given to Christ, Rev. 93, 364. 

Omission, sins of, Matt 419, Jas. 121,123. 

Ornkels, Matt 164, Luke 136. 

Omnipotence of God, Acts 81, Eph. 133. 

Omniscience of Christ, John 160. 

One, symbolism of the number, Rev. 14. 

ONESIMUS, Ool. 82 sq., Philem. 4 sq., 21,24. 

Onesiphorus, Tim. 88. 

Opinions, diversity of, how remedied, Rom. 428; of others, 
regard for, I Cor. 189, These. 71. 

Opposition of the world to the gospel, Acts 74. 

Ordeal for the work of believers, 1 Cor. 76, 78. 

Order, in the church Matt 326; in God’s proceedings, Heb. 
106; in prayer, Eph. 67, Col. 29; of salvation, Acts 63, 
268. 

Ordinances, how saving, Rom. 206 sq.; of ceremonial law, 
Heb. 164: Jewish, relative to meats. Matt 278; symbo¬ 
lic, <6. 21*. 

Ordination to the ministry, Acts 403, 447, Tim. 89; sermons 
lor. These. 3a 

Ordo taimiUy Acts 268. 

Organism, proper*definition of, 1 Cor. 253, Note. 

Orientals, custom o£ eee Customs; profanity of, Matt 117. 

ORIGIN, quoted, John vi. 

Original sin. Matt 60, 325 sq., Rom. 178, Note, 191 eqq n Eph. 
76; controversy respecting, Acts 363; theories of; Rom. 
191 sqq.; works on, ib. 191. 

Ornaments or women, Tim. 33,1 Pet 62,66. 

Orphan House at Untie, 2 Cor. 156. 

OVID, quoted, 1 Pet 76. 


P aintings, see Art 

aga ni sm, origin of; Acts 267. 
alace of Herod, Matt 602, 618. 

Palestine, flowers of, Matt 134, 266; its government, 4b. 608 ; 
mss of; ib. 134,266; honey of, Luke 397; lakes of; <6. 
77; language spoken in. Acts 896: population of; Luke 
49; rain in, Jas. 136; seasons in. Matt. 266, Luke 86 sq., 
354; rocky soil of; Matt 239; waters of, Luke 77. 

Palm Sunday. Matt. 533. 

Palm-tree, John 377, Rev. 19a 

Palsy, derivation of the word. Matt. 162; nature of the die- 
ease, ib.ib. 

Pamphylta, Acts 248. 

Paneas, Matt 294. Luke 14a 
Panina, Mt, Matt 294,806. 

Pantheism, Acts 328. 

Panthelatio theory of original sin, Rom. 191. 

Papacy, the, tee Rout Oath. Church. 

PAPIAS, his testimony to John’s Gospel, John 26. 

Paphos, Acts 242,243 sq. 

Parables, defini ions of the term, Matt. 234, Luke 129, 234, 
Jonn 317, Rev. 12; constituent elements o t Matt 234; 
characteristics of, <6.363, John 317 ;use of among East¬ 
ern nations, ib. 234. Luke 129. 

Parables of Christ classified. Mat*. 234 sq.: their connection, 
I 46.235 sq., Mark 41 sq.; contra U exhibited in, Matt 
236; object of; ib. 234. 236; their prophetic character, 
| Luke 190; list of those only in Luke's Gospel, 46.129; 

Die- iedbyvjOO^LC 
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In the sermon on the Mount, ib. 107 sq; the seven re¬ 
lating to the kingdom of heaven. Matt. 233, 235 sqq., 
251; the two debtors, Luke 122,124; the rich fool, to. 
190 *q.; the barren flg tree, ib. 212 sq.; the sower, Matt. 
239 sqq., Mark 42 aq., Luke 127 sqq.; the tares. Matt. 
244, 240 sq., *49; the grain of mustard-seed, ib. 245, 
247 sq.. 249 sq., Luke 215; the leaven. Matt 245, 248, 
250, Luke 215; the hid treasure. Matt 251 sqq.; the 
pearl of great price, ib. ib.; the net in the s a, ib. ib.; 
the kmg and his two servants, <6. 333 sq.; the good 8a- 
mari an, Luke 173 sq.; the great' supper, ib. 226 sqq.; 
the lost sheep, Matt 325, Luke 234 sqq.; the lost 
piece of money, Luke 235 sq.; the prodigal »on,tb. 238 
sqq.; the unjnst steward, ib. 244 sq.; rich man and La¬ 
zarus, ib. 253 sqq.; unjust judge, ib. 270 sqq.; Pharisee 
and publican, ib. 273 sqq. * laborers In the vineyard. 
Matt 352 sqq.; I he pounds, Luke 289 sqq.; the two 
sons. Matt. 386; the wi«ked husbandmen, tb. 386 sqq., 
Mark 117 sq., Lake 302 sqq.; marriage of the king’s 
•on, Matt. 389 sqq.; faithful and nnmithfnl servants, 
ib. 435, Lnke 203 sqq.; servants waiting. Mark 132 sq.; 
the virgins. Matt 437 sqq.; the talents, tb. 442 sqq. 

Paraclete, John 440 sqq., 2 Cor. 11, 1 John 44. 

Paradise, Lnke 254, 256, 267, 2 Cor. 205, Rev, 28. 

Paradoxical sayings of Christ, key to the, Matt 160. 

Parallelisms, Matt 251. 

Paralysis, nature of, Murk 152, Luke 86, 87. 

Parents, duties of, 1 < or. 105, Eph. 212 sqq., Ool. 76; duties of 
children to, K|>h.2l0,212 sqq, Col.76; faith of, Mark 85. 

PARKER, T., quoted, Luke 40. 

Participation of (Jliri-t in human suffering, Heb. 99. 

Participle, Greek Aorist, uses of. Heb. 52 sq. 

Partings of friends, A' ts 385, 386, 387. 

Party spirit, always c >ntention«, Both. 98,103; not allowable 
in the Christian church, 1 C-or. 32, 71, 80 sqq., Phil. 37. 

Passion of Clire t, the, various accounts of, compared, Matt 
453 sq.;peculirtritie« of Luke’s account ot Luke 330 sqq.; 
peculiarities of Mark's account of; Mark 137 sq.; pre¬ 
dicted by Christ, Matt. 360 sq., Mark 103 sq., Luke 
221 sq.. 231 sq., 2S3; chronology of, Matt 454 sqq., 
Luke 366; chief points in history of, Matt 629; works 
on, ib. 458. 

Passions, evil, Rom. 86 sq., Eph. 172; of sins, Rom. 221, 223. 

Passover, the Jewish, Matt 459, Heb. 192; oeremonus of, 
Matt. 468, 469, Luke 335; oelebmtlon of at the present 
day, Matt. 468; celebrated by Christ, <6.454 sqq., 468, 
Luke 312 «q.; Christ’* modification of. Matt 469 sq., 
Luke 332 sq.; its relation to the Lord’s Supper, Matt 
472, 473, Mark 141; number present at. Matt 460; 
regulati »n* respecting. Luke 48 sq., John 415; its sig¬ 
nificance. Matt 459, 473; its symbo ical meaning, <6. 
470 sq., Mirk 141, 1 Cor. 115, 118; time of, Matt 368, 
459, 468, John 562. 

Pastoral Eoistles,the, analysis of, Rom. 24 sq.; characteristics 
of, Tim. 1; genuineness of, <6. 2; their importance, ib. 
6; works on, th. 7 sq. 

Pastoral Mirror. Acts 378, Thess. 34. 

Pastoral office, the, Christ’s relations to, John 325; instruc¬ 
tions for, Acts 378 *qq.; nature and duties ol. Matt 326, 
Eph. 118 *.q., 150,1 Pet 86 sqq. 

Pastoral visits, A ts 209. 

Pastoral la. Matt. 32. 

Patara, Acts 3*3. 

Patience, Rom. 162,168, Gal. 145, Thess. 16, Rev. 103; God the 
author of, Rom. 433, 436; of Christ, Thess. 151, 153, 1 
Pet. 46. 

Patinos, John 11 sq., Rey. 103. 

Patripassianism, Matt. 268. 

PAUL, the Apostle, biographical sketch of, Rom. 3 sqq,; 
chronology of his life, Acts 178 sq., Rom. 6, 7; name 
of, Acts 174, 243,245, Rom. 8, 57 sq., Eph. 19; his birth 
and education, Rom. 4, 6 sq.; his citizenship, Acts 308, 
405; his trade, <5. 334 sq.. 338, Rom. 4; a member of 
the Ciliclan synagogue, Acts 109; zealotry of, <6.166; 

S ^reecutes the Christians, ib. 140, 161 sq.; his walk in 
udaism, Gai. 29; his conversion, Acts 162 sqq., 180, 
899, 401, 441 sqq., Rom. 4 sqq., Tim. 22, 23; his baptism, 
Acts 17o, 171, 400,402; his preparation for the apostle- 
ship, Rora. 0, 9, Gal. 27 sq.; his journey to Arabia, Acts 
178 sq., Rom. 6, 9, Gal. 25 sq.; esespe from Damascus, 
Acts 179 sq., 2 Cor. 190; railed to be an apostle, Acta 
169. 171, 239 sq., Rom. 7, Gal. 11, 13 aq., 25, 28 sq.. Tit. 
6; his work to be among the Gentiles, Acts 169, 171, 
Rom. 6, 9; visit* Jerusalem, Acts 181 sq., Gal. 26; goes 
to Tarsus, Acts 182, Gal. 27; his Journeys to Jerusalem, 
Qal. 33; his missionary tours. Acts 239, 294, 344, Rom. 
7 sqq., 440 sq.; visit* Antioch, Acts 218; second visit 
to Jerusalem, <5. 222. Gal. 33; his first missionary jour¬ 
ney, Acts 239 sq., 242 sqq.; labors in Cyprus, ib. 242 
sqq.; rebukes Elymns, io. 242 sqq.; bis address at An¬ 
tioch of Pisidia, ib. 249 s<fq.; driven thence, ib. 258; 
preaches at Iconium, ib. 262; driven thence, »b n ib. ; 
heal* eripple at Lystra, ib. 265 sqq.; is there stoned, 
ib. 267, 270 preaches in Derbe, ib. 271; returns to 


Antioch, ib. 271 sq.; third visit to Jerusalem, ib. 279 
sq.; address to the church council, ib. 280; returns to 
Anti .ch, ib. 293; controversy with Peter, Gal. 45 aq., 
63 so.; second missionary journey begun Acts 294aq.; 
his dissension with B*roaba«, Mark 5 sq-, Acts 295 sqq.; 
his judgment of Mark, Acts 295 s \.: goes through A«ta 
Minor, < 6 . 297 sqq.; associates Timothy with him. ib. 
ib.; visits Galatia, <6.298, GaL 2. 106 sq.; receives a 
vision at Troas, Ac*s 303, 310; visits Philippi, <6.303 
sqq.; bis imprisonment and release, ib. 306 sq-, 309; 
his labors in Thessalontca, ib. 316, 318 sq.; in Berea, 
ib. 316 sq.; visits Athen*, < 6 . 322 sqq.>h s address on 
Mars’ Hill, ib. 323 sq.; visits Corinth, ib. 334 sq_ 1 C r. 
7, 2 Cor. 212; visits Ephesus. Acts 342. 348,1 Cor. 330; 
goes to Csesarea, Acts 342; fourth visit to Jerusalem, 
ib. 342 sq.; third missionary journey, ib. 344 sq.; 
preaches and works miracles at Ephesus, 46.-352 aqq.; 
second journey to Macedonia end Greece, <6.359,367; 
visits Troas. tb. 367 sqq.; restores Entychm, <6.368 mj.; 
his farewell addies* to the Ephesian elders, < 6 . 373 
sqq.; goes from Miletns to Caesarea. 16 . 383 sqq.; pro¬ 
phecy <>f Agabua < oncerning, ib. 384 sq.; last visit to 
Jems dem, ib. 389 sqq.; takes part in a vow, <6.390; 
attacked by Jews, < 6 . 394; Lis defence before the peo¬ 
ple, < 6 . 396 sqq.: arrested, ib. 404 sq.; his defence 
before the Sanneorin, ib. 407 sqq.; conspiracy against, 
< 6 . 414 s |.; is sent to Csnarea, tb. 415; accused before 
Felix, < 6 . 419; his ad drawees before Felix, ib. 420 sqq., 
426 sq.; imprisoned at Caesarea. tb.429; accused before 
Feet us, and appeals to Cesar, ib. 430 sqq.; his addiws 
before Agrippa, < 6 . 440 sqq.; journey from Camre* to 
Rome, ib. 454 sqq.; shipwrecked at Malta, < 6 . 466 sqq.; 
arrival at Rome, ib. 470, 473; conference with Jews 
there, < 6 . 473 sqq.; his imprisonment at Rome, < 6 . 473, 
Rom. 9 sqq., Tim. Hi., 5, Phil. 20; his op posers at 
Rome, Phil. 22, Note; traditional journey to Spain, 
Rom. 11, Able, 12,441, Acta 478; later history of. Acts 
478; his fate, ib., tb ., Rom. 11, Tim. 118 sq.; perils ©t, 
2 Cor. 13 sq. 

—his brotherly affection. Gal. 14; his regard fir Apol¬ 
lo*, Act* 347; his relation to the other apostles. Acts 
22,171, Gal. 14, Note, 41, Eph. 23; personal appearance 
ot, 2 Cor. 168; his boasting, t6. 186 sqq.; care of the 
chnrqhes. Col. 43; his character, Rom. 6, 12 aqq., Tim. 
83 sq., Pbilem. 25 sq.; his acquaintance with classical 
literature. Acts 325, Rom. 184, Able, 1 Oor. 331, Tit. 11; 
his con-latency, Acts 369; bisralation to the Corinth¬ 
ian chnrch, 1 Cor. 6 sq., 8, 23; his devotional life. 
Those. 18; his holy dlsp-wition, Acts 395 sq ; relation 
to the E^h- sian church, Eph. 11 sq.: his disease of the 
eyes. Gal. 107; his conception of God. Co!. 27; hand¬ 
writing of; Gal. 157; contrasted w th Herod, Acts 267 
sq.; his Christian hope, Tim. 114; his humility. The**. 
10; imagery of, 2 C»r. 63; alleged inconsistency of. 
Acts 299 sq.; inspiration of, 2 Cor. 184. Able; con¬ 
trasted with James, Bom. 145, Jas. 28 sq., 87 aqq.; with 
John, John 9,14; his labors and sufferings, 2 Cor. 187 
sq.; his practice of writing letters, 1 Cor. 356; bis 
liberty of conscience. Acts 391; compared to Luther, 
<6.177, 411,417; his miracles, ib. 265, 267 sq, 305, 409, 
853 sqq n 368, 360, 467 sq.; his missionary method, 
Rom. 9 sq.; moral greatness, Phil. 26; bis oaths, Rom. 
68, Gal. 29 sq.; his treatment of the Old Testament, 
Gal. 122; perseverance of, Phil. 58; his self-drawn por¬ 
trait, 1 Cor. 191; his prayers and thanksgivings, Phil. 
69; his method of preaching, Acta 318, 319, 1 Cor. 50 
sqq.; a model for preachers, Rom. 66, 1 Cor. 53 sq.; m 
a prophet, Rom. 370; the prototype of Protestantism, 
Gal. 14, Note; his prudence and ability. Acts 461; reve¬ 
lation to, G il 23 sq-, 27 sq.; salutations of, Rom. 57, 
64,446,450, Phil. 76, Philem. 12; self- enial of; 1 Cor. 
181; self-support of, Thess. 35; possibly acquainted 
with Seneca, Phil. 76, Note; his social nature, 2 Oor. 
124 sq.; as a public speaker, <6.179 sq.; his sufferings, 
ib. 187 sq.; his thorn in the flesh, 1 Oor. 200 sqq.; vin¬ 
dication of himself; 2 Cor. 194: visions of; Sb. 196 sq.; 
his views respecting woman, Rom. 447; works on, tb. 

14.1 Cor. 19. 

■ , Epistles of, apocryphal, Rom. 16; their authenticity, 

<5.16 sq.; characteristics of; ib. 17 sq.; contents ot A. 
15 sq.: hard things in, 2 Pet. 49, 51; lost one, 1 Cm-. 7; 
their historical order, Rom. 14 sq.; style of, <5.18 sq., 
25 sqq.; theology of; «>. 27; their organic unity, fib. 19; 
works on, ib. 14, 27 sq. ' 

Peace, God the author of, Rom. 443,444: Christ the {wince of; 
Matt. 372,373; not brought by Christ to the old earth, 
ib. 108; Christ our, Eph. 102; in the church, Thess. 91; 
when not desirable^ Acts 278; with God, Roan. 160, 167 
sq.; its relation to grace, Rom. 64, 1 Cor. 21, Eph. 24,’ 
234, Thess. 11; living In, Rom. 396; Meldenius’s max¬ 
im respecting, Acts 286; salutation of; ib. 293, Thesa, 

11.1 Pet. 13; of Christ, John 502, 503; of God, Phil. 
6V70/rhess. 98; of Christ and of the world contrasted. 
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Peacemakers, Matt. 103. 

Pearls, Matt. 130; the twelve, Bar. 203; symbolism of, <5. 
382. 

Pederasty, Bom. 87. 

Pedigree, sacred, conferred no personal holiness, Matt 51. 

Pelaglanism, Bom. 130,191. 

Pella, locality of; Matt. 338; flight of Christians to, <6.425 ; 
church at John 10 sq. 

Penance not repentance, Matt. 73. 

Penny, Matt 195, 332,352 sq., 355 sq., 463, Mark 60. 

Pentecost day of Acts 26, 1 Cor. 302; the birthday of the 
chnrch. Acre 63; two-fold significance ot <5.29; descent 
of the Holy Spirit on, <5.27 sqq.; gift of tongues at, <5. 
29,31 sq., 1 Cor. 302. 

People, the, aristocratio contempt for, John 263: fickleness 
of; Matt 515,517 ; compared to the sea, <6. 93, 272, 324, 
410, John 137, Jas. 39, Rev. 17 sq., 33 sq., 197; Yoioe of, 
not a safe guide, Lake 367. . 

People of Christ, fed by him, Mstt 268; their number small, 
<5.242. 

Perea, Matt 91, 96,337 sq., Mark 95. 

Perfection of Christ, Acts 277, Hob. 107. 

Perfection, Christian, elements of, Heb. 134; erroneous Ideas 
of; Thesa. 99, 1 John 41,108: endurance necessary to, 
Jas. 43; progress toward, Phil. 17; its attainment 
apparently impossible, Heb. 119, 1 John 108 sqq.; not 
to be looked for in this world, 1 John 41; to be striven 
after. Matt 118, 119, Heb. 112; only attainable in 
Christ These. 98 sq. 

Perga, Acts 248. 

Pergamua, Rev. 118, 409. 

Pericopea, works on the, Matt 31,36. 

Persecution, anticipated by Christ, Matt 188, 424, Mark 130 
•q.: Christ's sympathy in, Col. 37; present exemption 
or the church from, Bar. 179, Note; effect and value of, 
Acts 74,140, 216 sq., 224, 239, 310, These. 54, 1 Pet 61; 
flight from, when allowable, Matt 192 sq., Acts 263; 
necesaslty of. Gal. 132; for political reasons, Acts 309, 
318; religious bodies always leaden in. Matt 189; 
under edict of Caracal la. Rev. 173, Note ; under Diocle¬ 
tian, <5.177, Note; at Jerusalem, Acts 139 sq .; in Mid¬ 
dle Ages, Matt. 189; by Rom. Oath. Church, Rev. 228. 

Perseverance, in Christian life, Rom. 162, Phil. 58; in prayer, 
Luke 180 sq., 271 sq. 

Perseverance of the saints, Luke 232 sq., John 236. 331, Note, 
Rom. 168, 275. 369, 374,1 Cor. 25, 26, 200, 201, Eph. 50, 
172, Note, 174, Col. 201. Heb. 114 sqq. 

Persians, spread of Christianity among the, Matt 6L 

PKRSIS, Rom. 448. 

Person of Christ divine and tinman nature In, Acts 48 sq., 1 
John 33 sq.; three-fold relation of, CoL 27 sq.; conside¬ 
rations respecting, Phil. 33 sqq., 37 sq. 

Personality of God, Luke 380, 2 Pet. 15. 

-of the Holy Spirit, Acts 87, 290 sq. 

-of 8atan; *ee Satan. 

Persons, respect of; Rom. 99, Jas. 74 sq., 78. 

Perspective view of prophecy, Mstt 430.sq. 

Perversion of religious life, Matt 127,138. 

Pestilence, Rev. 174, Note. 

PETEK, SIMON, biographical sketch of, 1 Pet. 3 sq.; bis name. 
Matt 93, 182, Mark 37, 2 Pet 10; named by Christ 
John 93 sq.; a native of Bethsaida, Matt 158,1 Pet 3; 
his marriage, Matt 158, Mark 23 sq.; healing of bis 
wife's mother, Matt 158, Mark 23, Luke 78; call of, 
Matt 93, Mark 20, Luke 81 sqq., John 93 sq.; choeen 
an apostle. Matt 181 sqq., Mark 37, Luke 96 sq.; walks 
on the water, Matt 271 sqq.; his confession of Christ 
Matt 293 sqq., Mark 78 sq., Luke 149; at the transfigu¬ 
ration, Matt 307, 310, Mark 80 sqq.. Lake 153, 2 Pet. 
19; rebukes and is rebuked, Matt. 302; his denial of 
Christ <5. 497 sqq., Mark 146 sq., Luke 341 sq., 353 sqq., 
John 553 sqq.; wounds Malchus, Matt. 486,487, John 
546 sqq.; his repentance, Matt. 499, Mark 147, Luke 
355; bis visit to Christ's tomb, John 604 sqq.; appear¬ 
ances of Christ to, Luke 393, John 630 sqa- 1 Cor. 310; 
questions and commands of Christ to, John 638 sqq.; 
bis martyrdom foretold, <5. 640, 642; re-instated in the 
ministry, <5. 642; his first address to the disciples, Acts 
20; his address on the day of Pentecost <5, 39 sqq.; 
heals a lame man, <5. 62 sq.; second addretn, <5. 67 sqq.; 
arrest of, <5. 72 sqq.; his address before the Sanhedrin, 
<5. <5.; rebukes Ananias and Sapphire, <5. 85 sqq.; 
visits 8 «maria, <5. 146; rebukes Simon Magas, <5. 147 
sqq.; visits congregations in Judea, <5. 185 sq.; heals 
Ihietia, <5.186,189; raises Tabitha, <5.187 sq.; his vision 
at Joppa, <5. 194 sqq.; visits Cornelius, <5. 200 sqq., 
209; address to congregation st Cnearea, <5. 202 sqq.; 
reproved by the church st Jerusalem, <5. 211 sqq.; ar¬ 
rested by Herod, <5. 227 sq., 233 sq.; his miraculous de¬ 
liverance. <5. 228 sq., 232; his address to the church 
council, <5. 279 sq.; rebuked by Paul, Gal. 45 sqq., 53 
sq.; visits Rome, Rom. 30,1 Pet 4 sq.; legend respect¬ 
ing, John 427, Note. 

■ —f sudden changes in, Matt 802, Gal. 46; his charac¬ 


ter, Lake 96; Christ’s care for, <5.78 sq.; bis confidence, 
Matt 272; his party in the Corinthian church. 1 Cor 
8 sq., 28 sq.; apostolic development ot Matt 307 sq., 
Luke 79 sq.; humility of; Matt 364: his infallibility 
not proven, <5.300; contrasted with John, John 4, 8 sq.; 
with Judas, Matt 499, Mark 147, John 4, 8 sq.; his re¬ 
lation to Mark’s gospel, Mark 6 sqq., 62, 157; miracles 
of, Acts 62 sqq., 90,186: primacy of, Matt 182. 293, 296 
sqq., 300, 327, 329, 366, Mark 79, Luke 97,340, John 234, 
Acts 19,147, Gsl. 41; his rashness. Matt 319,320; his 
conduct under reproaches, Acts 213 sq.; not exempt 
from reproof; Matt. 329; his self-will, John 408,416; 
his truthfulness, Matt 364; an image of the weak in 
faith, <5. 273; his seal, John 546. 

■ - , Epistles of, Bom. 1 sq., Jas. 6 sq. 

-, Firet Epistle of, analysis of, 1 Pet 5 sq.; its cha¬ 
racteristics, <5. 6 sq.; its contents, <5.5 sq.; date of com¬ 
position, <5. 9; its genuineness, <5. 8; readers of, ib. 7 
sq4 parallels with Ifc. to the Romans, <5. 7 ; Its scope, 
ib. 5; works on, <5. 9 sq. 

, Second Epistle of, analysis of; 2 Pet 8 sq.; its 
contents, <5. ib.; date of composition, <5. 8; its genu¬ 
ineness, <5.4, 22; Its relation to Ep. of Jnde, <5.7, Jade 
7 sq.; object of; 2 Pet 3; works on, ib. 8. 

PHARAOH, God’s dealings with, John 397, Rom. 314 eqq_ 
331 sq. 

Pharisaism, Luke 275, Rom. 139. 

Pharisees, the, description of, Mstt 70 sqq blasphemy of; <5. 
177 ; their hostility to Christ Matt 218, 225, 276, 338, 
403 sqq., Mark 31, 32, 64, 74 sq.; reproved by Christ 
Matt 225 sq., 408 sq., Mark 126, Luke 190 sqq.; exor¬ 
cism of, Matt 224; hypocrisy of, ib. 139, 289 sqq.; re¬ 
proved by John, ibr 225; leaven of, Luke 196; their 
disputes on marriage and divorce, Matt. 338 sqq.; com¬ 
pared with Sadducees, ib. 409: schools of, ib. 338; 
washings o£ Mark 64 sq., Luko 190. 

PHEBE, Rom. 446 sq. 

Pbenice, Acts 210. 

Philadelphia, Rev. 128,132, 409. 

Philanthropy, Christian, Lake 174, Jas. 67,68. 

PHILEMON. Philem. 4 sq. 

-, Paul’s epistle to, its aesthetic character, Philem. 

7; analysis of; ib. 9, Rom. 25; eulogiums on, Philem. 7 
sq.; its genuineness * b. 1 sqq.; contains substance of 
the gospel, ib. 26q its occasion and object 45. 6; its po¬ 
sition, ib. 1; its relation to slavery, <5.29 sqq.; time 
and place of composition, <5. 3 sqq.; works on, <5. 8 


sq. 

PHILIP, the apostle, his name. Matt 182; nativity of, ib. 158; 
calling of, ib. 182, John 94; his character, Lake 96; 
traditions respecting, John 94. 

-, the evangelist. Acts 105, 142; his daughters, <5. 

884,386; his interview with the eunuch, <5. 155 sqq.; 
miracles ot <5. 143; his preaching, <5. 142; his resi¬ 
dence at Ceearea, <5. 384. 

the tetraren. Matt 64, 262, 297, Luke 54. 


Philippi, Acts 303 sq., Phil. 6, Philem. 6; conversion of the 
jailer at. Acts 307,309; church at Phil. 7. 

Philippians, Paul’s epistle to the, analysis of, Rom. 22 sq., 
Phil. 3 sq.: its author, Phil. 5; character and impor¬ 
tance, ib. 4; time and place of composition, <5. 8; its 
unity, <5.5; works on, <5.8 sq. 

PHILIPPI:S, *et Herod. 

PHILO JUDASUS, quoted, John 51, 65 sq., Gal. 122, Note, 
Heb. 93, Note. 

Philology, Biblical, works on, Mstt 7,17. 

Philosophers, heathen, sayings of, Matt If 6; their prec ep ts 
compared with the gospel, Lake 105; knowledge of; 
Bom. 82,84. 

Philosophy, its relation to Christianity, Acts 327,1 Cor. 42, 
46, Note, Col. 49: of the Epicureans and Stoics, Acts 
323,327 ; of the Greeks, ib. 327; divine, 1 Oor. 64. 

PHOCION, wile of, 1 Pet 55. 

Phoenicians, Matt 28L 

PHOTINA, John 164. 

Phrygia, Acts 298. 

Phrygians, Col. 6 sq. 

Phylactery, Mutt 410. 

Picture of Christ, miraculous, Luke 140. 

Piece of money, Matt 319. 

Pieces of silver, thirty, Matt 464. 

Pietism, Mark 29. 

Piety, apostolic, 1 Cor. 103; household, Tim. 83. 

PILATR, PONTIUS, reign of; Lake 54; his character, <5. 360: 
his relations with Herod. <5. 362, 363: Herod compared 
to, Mark 58; Christ's trial before. Matt 500, 512 sqq., 
Mark 148 sq.. Lake 359 sq., John 663 sqq.; guilt of, 
John 663, 566, 568; his wife. Matt. 611 sq. 

Pillar, symbolical meaning of. Rev. 29,13L 

Pinnacle of the temple, tee Temple. 

Piping at marriage dances, Matt 208 sq. 

Pit bottomless, Rev. 196. 

Piece of honor, Matt 363. 

Plague at Carthage, conduct of Christians during, 1^ 
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Plasma. doctrine of the, Rom. 203. Note, 207. 

PLATO, quoted. Matt. 611 sq., Lake 373, Root. 102, 1 Pet. 

48, 55. 

Pieairing men. Gal. 20. 

PLINY, quoted, Philom. 7, 25. 

Plucking of grain allowed. Matt. 210. 

Plural, used for eingular, Matt. 303. 

PLUTARCH, quoted, Bom. 101,1 Pet 55. 

Pods, Luko 289. 

Poetry sacred, Luke 39; its relation to Christianity, Matt, 
xl. sq. 

Poets quoted: 

Adam of 81 Tictor, John bt; 

Claudius, ib. ib .; 

Cleanlhee, Acts 325; 

Coleridge, Gal. 62, Note; 

Cowper, Gal. 74,131; 

Dante, Heb. 89; 

Kpimonides, Til 9; 

Euripides, Rom. 105 sq.; 

• Goethe, ee* Goethe; 

Herbert, John 421, 548,677, 601, Jas. 109. 

. Horace. 1 0»r. 331, Note; 

Juvenal, John 355, Note; 

Keble, ib. 650; 

Klopetock, Rom. 96: 

Knapp, John 157, Note; 

Lange, Matt. 219, Note ; 

Lenau, John 390, Note; 

Milton, see Milton; 

Ovid, l Pel 76; 

Pollock, Rev. 417; 

RUckert, Matl 60, John 102, Note; 

Schiller, Matt. 215, Acts 405, Bom. 00, 321, Note, 
Rev. 397, Note. 

Shakspeare, Matl 89, Lake 78, Bom. 152, Note ; 
These. 118, Note, Jas. 81; 

Boplioclee, Rom. 101,122; 

Strauss, John 60, Note ; 

Toplady, tb. 697; 

Venantius, Fortunatus, <5. 504; 

Virgil, Luke 255, Jas. 108; 

Watts, John 597. 

— —. heathen, quoted by Paul, Acts 825, 1 Cor. 331, 
Til 9. 

Polity, church, Rom. 387. 

POLLOCK, B.. quoted, Rev. 417. 

POLYCARP, quoted, Acts 163, 1 Cor. 13, Ool. 50. 

Polyguny, first instituted, Matl 339; not approved by God, 
ib. 341, Eph. 200. 

Pontus, 1 Pel 12. 

Pool of Beth ends, eee Bethesda. 

-of Slloain, eee Si I ism. 

Poor, care for the, These. 158 sq., Tim. 01. Jas. 82 sq.; preach¬ 
ing to the, Luke 119; provisions in the early church 
for, 1 Cor. 354 sq. 

Pope, the, claims of, 1 Pel 87; considered as Antichrist, 
These. 134; secular power of, Rev. 261, Note; his down¬ 
fall prefigured, ib. 296. 

POPPOA. Matl 412. 

Porch, Solomon's, John 330, Acts 66. 

PORCIUS FB8TUS, Acts 426, 430. 

Pots, Mark 65. 

Potters' field, Matl 505. 

Pound, Matl 463, 536. • 

Poverty, not essentially evil, or meritorious, Jas. 78, 131; 
voluntary, Matl 346; of Christ, 2 Oar. 141, 147; of 
monks, Matl 346: of spirit, ib. 102. 

Power, an attribute of Deity, Matt. 492; given to the apos¬ 
tles, ib. 181; spiritual, inherent In Unman nature, <5. 
271; woman to hare on the head, 1 Cor. 225: of God, 
1 Cor. 39, Rev. 236; of the gospel, see Gospel; of the 
Keys, tee Keys; of the Kingdom of God, 1 Cor. 106. 

Powers, miraculous, Mark 161 sq., 163; of the air, Eph. 73. 

Praetor, Acts 306. 

Prsetorium, Matl 513, Phil. 20. 

Praise of God, Matl 379. 

Prayer, Bph. 129 sq.; agreement In, Matt. 830;•almsgiving 
an accompaniment of, ib. 123; answers to, ib. 142,146 
sq., 232, Lake 181, Acts 82, 2 Cor. 205, Jas. 44, 111, 141 
sq., 1 John 175,177 sq., Rev. 204, Note ; benefits o£ 
Phil. 68; Iswfhl to address Christ in, 2 Cor. 206: in the 
name of Christ, John 439, Thess. 120; inseparable from 
the Christian, Luke 181; confidence in, Matl 143, 1 
John 12S, 170; when evil, Jas. Ill; faith In, Matl 381, 
Mark 114, Luke 283 aq n Jas. 44 eqq.; festiog an ac¬ 
companiment of, Matt. 123; forms of, ib. 124 sq.: an 
aid to growth in virtue, Acts 58; hours of; ib. 62,197 ; 
subjective and objective influence of, Luke 180, James 
44; need of instruction in, Luke 181, Rom. 276,288 

• sq.; kinds of; Tim. 28: nature and qualities of, Matl 
146; need of, ib. 142, 179; order in, Ool. 29, Eph. 67; 
Paul's estimate of; These. 18; perseverance in, Luke 
180 sq., 271 sq.; all places suited for, Acts310; posture 


In, Matl 122, Acts 375, Eph. 129; power of. Acts 232, 
234, Jas. 141 sq.; repetition in, Matl 123; secre t, tb. 
help of the Spirit in, Rom. 276 sq.; unceasing. These. 
92, 97: to be combined with watching, Eph. 228; a 
wrestling and striving, Rom. 443. 

-•, for those in authority, Tim. 28,30,31; for ad¬ 
vanced Christians, These. 104; for the dead, Tim. 31, 
90; for spiritual gifts, Luke 181; int.rcessorv, ib. Ill, 
Eph. 228, Tim. 28, 30 sqq., Jas. 138 sq., 1 John 170,175 
eqq.; before meals, Matl 266, Tim. 49; for mime ten, 
PhiL 26; for the s ck, Jaa. 138 sqq. 

-, of the apostles, Acts 79 sq n 188 sq.; of the church, 

powerful, ib. 82; of Come ins, ib. 192 sq., 196; of tne 
nigh-priest, Heb. 102; of husbaods and ogives, 1 Pel 54 
sqq.; of the Jews, Matt. 122; of the Pharisees, ib. 123, 
Luke 273sq.; of the publican. Lake 274sq.; of 
saints, Rev. 421; of Stephen, Acts 135 eq. ; of two or 
three, Matt. 330. 

-, Christ'S resort to, Matt. 212, 272, Lake 57,79,96, 

148,179, 181,329, John 525; his high-priestly, inter¬ 
cessory, John 511 sqq., 524 sqq.; works on, ib. 524; of 
Christ in the garden. Matt. 482, Mark 143 eqq., Luke 
346 sqq., Heb. 105; on the cross, Luke 372 sq., 379, 
Heb. 105. 

-, The Lord's, Matt. 122 sqq., Luke 179eqq.; ar¬ 
rangement of, Matl 123 sq.; its use as a formula, t>. 
124, Luke 180: Its resemblance to Jewish prayers. 
Matt. 125; called the greatest martyr, ib. 125, 12S; num¬ 
ber of petitions in, ib. 125; compared with the Beati¬ 
tudes, ib. 124; made the occasion of strife, ib. 128; re¬ 
ference to the Trinity in, tb. 124; twice taught, ib. ib.; 
value of, Luke 180; 181; works on, Matt. 130, Luke 180, 
182. 


Preachers, see Ministers. 

Preaching, apostolic, 1 Cor. 6$, Thee*. 43 sq.; Christ's method 
of. Malt. 233 sqq., Luke 73 sq.; ordained by Christ, 
Matt. 657 to, 562 sq., Luke 400 sq.; Christ crucified 
the theme of; Gal. 64 sq.; by Christ to spirits in prison, 
1 Pet. 63 sq , 66, 67 sqq., 75; how the duty of all Chris¬ 
tiana, 2 Cor. 70; difficulties In, tb. tb.; feith the end 
of, 1 Cor. 50, Cot 14; when acceptable to God, 1 Car. 
66; plaoed by Christ above healing, Mark 24; its im¬ 
portance, Rom. 348 sq.; of John the Baptist, Matt. 96 
sq.; by laymen. Acts 140, 217; modes of; ib. 253 sq, 1 
Cor. 4248, 156,302, 2 Cor. 42. 50; motives to be used 
In, Phil. 36; opposition to. Acts 74; Paul's method of 
1 Oor. 60 sqq.; preparation Tor, James 102,105; a proof 
of the truth of the gospel. Gal. 64; compared to row¬ 
ing, Matt 241 sq.; women not to engage La, Tim. 35. 

Pre-Adamic fell, theory of, Rom. 191 sq. 

Precaution of Christ John 241. 

Predestination, eee Election. 

Pre-existence of souls, John 300. 

Preparation, day of. Matt 455 sq., 537, Luke 383, John 539. 

-for an office, Heb. 106; for speaking. Matt 190. 

Presbyterate, institution of the. Acts 222,1 Pet 87» 

Pres byte reese*, Tim. 58 sq. 

Presbyters, institution of the office of, Acts 222,1 Pet 87; du¬ 
ties of, Thess. 06,1 Pet. 85; their relation to huhops, 
Acts 222, Thess. 96, Tim. 37,1 Pet 85. 

Presently, PhiL 45. 

Prerant Matt 318, Rom. 67. 

Pride, Jas. 122,1 Pet 89 sq,92; spiritual, 1 Oor. 99. 

Priesthood, Its origin, Heb. 102; nature, tb. 127 sqq.; ap¬ 
pointment to the, tb. 101. 

-of Christ Acts 205, Heb. M, 120,134,136 sqq, l 

John 47. 

Priests, age of, Matt 67, Luke 16, 62 ; dames of Luke 15; 
theft hatred of Christ Matt 502, Luke 300. 

Primacy of Peter, eee Peter. 

Prince, Christ a. Acts 99. 

- of the powers of the air, Eph. 73 sq. 

PKISGA, Rom. 446 sq, Tim. 118.. 

PRISCILLA. Acts 334, 341, 346, 1 Cor. 7. 

Prisoners, released on feast-days, Matt. 610 sq. 

Probation after death. Matt. 228. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost John 460,469, Bern. 257. 

Processions, bridal. Matt. 436 sq. 

Proconsul, Acts 243. 

Procurator, Matt. 500, Acts 243. 

Profenlty, Matt 116 sq., Rom. 69, Jaa 137,144,145 sqq. 

Profession of feith, Tim. 75,1 Pet 69,62. 

Progress, in Christian life. PhiL 57,1 Pet 35,2 John 193; In 
good and evil, 1 John 56. 

Promise of feith, Rom. 155. 

Promises, of Christ Matt 350; of God, Acts 29, Hah. 121 sqq, 
189,1 John 177 sq. 

Property, destruction of, by Christ Matt. 891; In the church, 
w. 345 sq.; held by the priests and Lorritos, Acts 81; 
Its relation to theft Eph. 174. 

Prophecy, definition of, Rom. 384, Bev. 12, 78; rurlodty re¬ 
specting, Matt430: eschatological, Rev. 78 sq.; histo¬ 
rical foundations of Heh. 41; given by Inspbratloo, 2 
Pet 21 sq.; nature oi; Luke 283; ia the New Tints msst, 

• 
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Tim. 60; perspective and cyclical views of Matt 430 I 
sq., Rer. 47 sqq.; probationary use of; 2 Pet 22; real 
and verbal. Rev. 13; distinguished from revelation, ib. ■ 
6 sq.; should bo studied, m. 00; typical fulfillment of. 
Matt 53,63, 69 sq., 240,249,277,372; unconscious, John 
864, Notei 366 sq.; verbal fulfillment of Matt 63, 91, 
377; works on, Matt 6, 2 Pet 23. 

Prophecy of A gab us, Acts 384. 

Prophecies respecting Christ Matt 220 sq., Luke 28,46, 283, 
392,398,478, John 118,396, Acts 47 sq.; interpreted by 
the Holy Spirit Matt 221, Note; respecting John tbe 
Baptist, <6. 69 sq., 312; respecting destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem, Luke 320. 

Prophesy, Rev. 221. 

Prophesying, gift of, Thess. 93. 

Prophet Christ as a, Acts 206; Paul as a, Rom. 370. 

Prophets, compared with apostles, Rev.42sq.; of old and new 
covenant Acts 222; duties of, ib. <6., 1 Oor. 257, 283, 
Eph. 149; false, Matt 143 sq., R v. 36; inspiration of, 
2 Pet 21 sq., Heb. 24; murderers of Matt 413; sepul¬ 
chres of; ib. ib. ; writings of; ib. 109; use of the term 
in Acts, Acts 221. 

Propitiation of Christ Rom. 252 sq., 263,1 John 44 sqq.; see 
Atonement. 

Proprietor, Acts 243. 

Proselytes, Jewiih, Matt 68, 366; of the gate, <6. 151,156, 
376, Mark 113. Luke 1; made by 'he Pharisees, Matt. 
411 sq.; of righteousness, ib. 161, 376, Luke 1. 

Proselyting spirit Matt 412. 

Proeelytism, Christian, Rom. 443, 447, Note. 

Proeeuchee, Acts 304. 

Protection, divine, Acts 416. 

Protestantism, a charge against Matt. 199. 

Proverbs, definition of. Matt 233 sq.: use of, by Christ 46. 
134, 233, Luke 73; or the Jews, Matt. 134. ' 

Providence, divine, Matt 65, 268, Luke 141; special, Luke 
113 sq., 370. 

Proving all things, Thess. 97 sq. 

Prudence, Matt 146, Eph. 37,193. 

Prussia, marriage laws of; Matt 340, 341. 

Psalm, Second, Acts 80, 81, Heb. 35 sqq.; Twenty-second, 
Matt. 630; Sixty-eighth, Eph. 145; Ninetieth, Matt 
404 sq., Mark 125. Luke 313; One Hundred Ninth. 
Acts 20; One Hundred Tenth, Luke 313; One Hundred 
Eighteenth, Matt 388, Luke 303. 

Psalms, authorship of the. Matt 404, Rom. 863 ; imprecatory, 
Rom. 363; Messianic, Luke 314; prophetic, Acte 20; 
their value to suffering Christians, Luko 314. 

P*eudo-plasma, doctrine of, Rom. 203, Note, 207. 

Psychology, Biblical, Matt 404, Mark 123. 

J*»ychopanychia, doctrine of; Matt 401. 

Ptolemaia, Acts 383. 

Publicans, Matt 118, 170; Christ's association with, ib. 329, 
Luke 335 sq.; John's advice to the, Luke 66; their 
reputation. Mutt 118, 329, 330, Luke 66. 

PUBLIUS, Acte 467. 

Punishment, capital. Matt 485, 486, 487, 503, R m. 400, 402, 
Rev. 166; Christian idea of, 2 Cor. 87: degrees of; ib. 
85 sq.; by fire, Matt 246, 247; in the rature world, ib. 

228, 834 sq., Rom. 189: the right of the Jews to inflict 
John 663 sq.; Jewish laws of, Rom. 8; modes of among 
the ancients. Matt 324, Acts 304; by stripes, Acte 306. 

-. future, degrees of; Matt 211, Luke 206, 206, 

Rom. 96 sqq., 99,2 Cor. 85 sq.; eternity of; Matt 228 sq., 
334 sq., 450, Mark 91 sq.. Bom. 189, Thess. 118,122 sq.; 
nature of, Mark 90,91 sq.; of the heathen. Matt 229, 
Luke 206, Rom. 99. 

Purgatory, doctrine of, arguments for and against Matt 228, 

229, 334 sq. Luke 256, 376, 377,1 John 40. 

-, not Hades, 1 Pei. 71. 

Purification, of the church, 1 Cor. 118; of the soul, Heb. 27, 
1 Pet 27, 29; Jewish law and rites of; Luke 44, 190, 
Acts 390. Heb. 27. 

Purtm, feast of, Marie 31. John 180. 

Purity, Christian, Matt 103, 2 Cor. 129,1 John 95, 99. 

Purple, Luke 263, Acts 306, Rev. 17. 

Purpose of God, Matt 826, 827, Luke 803, Bom. 278. See 
Election. 

Puteolt Acts 470. 

PYRRHUS, anecdote of 1 John 70. 

PYTHON, Acts 806. 


Q nadrigestma. Matt 633. 

oaken, error of, Matt 106.110. 
uarantanie, wilderness of Matt 81, Luke 66. 

Quarrels in the church, Jas. 111. 

Quaternion, Acts 228. 

Queen of tbe south, Matt 226. 

Quenching the Spirit, Thess. 93, 97. 

Questions, unnecessary, Luke 218; for selfexamination, 1 
Cor. 244. 

QUIBINUS, PUR SUls census by, Luke 31 sqq. 


R abbi, Matt 96, 410. 

abbms, schools of, Matt 116, Luke 49. 
sea, Matt. 113. 

Race, the Christian, 1 Cor. 194 sq.. 202 sqq. 

RACHEL, lamentation of, Matt 63, 65. 

RAHAB, Matt 49, 51, Jas. 87, 89 sq. 

Raiment white, Mark 81, Rev. 127,167,190. 

Bain, symbolism of, Rev. 19. 

Rainbow, symbolism of the. Rev. 16 sq., 19. 

Ramab, Matt 635. 

WAm^thalm, Luke 383. 

Bank, dispute of disciples concerning, Matt 365 sq., Lake 
340, 343; in the church, Matt 366. 

Rationalism, original principles pf, Mark 53; a vacuity of 
ideas, Eph. 63; controversy with, 2 Cor. 166, Note; its 
view of justification, Rom. 139. 

Readings, various, of Greek Testament Matt xix. sq. Bee 
Textual Notes, pamitu. 

■,-, of English versions of New Testament 

Matt 90, 92, 112, 121,159,170, 176, 184, 265, 208, 210, 
212, 22 \ 231, 265, 261, 275, 289, 293, 301, 317, 318, 322, 
332,342,362,378,385,408,420,442,44% 467,477,484,485, 
490, 501, 509, 510, 519, 535, 644, 551, 652, 655, Luke 11, 
24. 30, 38,44,48, 61, John 102, 122, 268, 305, 363, 870, 
404, 432, Acte 32, 46, 66, 66, 71, 9*2, 129, 134, 163, 226, 
247 256, 271, 292, 816, 322, 334, 344, 369, 372, 436, 

Realism in Christianity, 1 Cor. 08. 

Realistic theoiy of original sin, Rom. 192. 

Reason, right use of in religion, Thess. 132, 1 John 148 sq.; 
its relation to faith. Acts 318 sq., 320, 1 Cor. 64, Tim. 
76; tts relation to will, Eph. 165. 

Rebuke, by ministers, 1 Cor. 102 sq.; public, GaL 57; value 
of, 1 Cor. 26, 102 sq. 

Reconciliation with God, Rom. 166 sq., 169, 2 Cor. 98 sq., 102. 

104 sqq., Eph. 94,102, Col. 24 sq., 28,1 John 46. 
Records, religious, Matt 16. 

Recreation, need of Eph. 194, Note. 

Red, symbolism of Rev. 17. 

Redemption, Mosaio law of Lake 44. 

Redemption, angels attendant on, Luke 40, Eph. 120, Tim. 
66; angels not subjects of, Heb. 60 sq.; benefits of 
Rom. 197; the blood of Christ essential to. Heb. 169,1 
Pet 23, 25; connection with creation, John 69, Eph. 
66,120; elements in the work of Matt 366; end and 
aim of Gal. 16, Col. 28 sq.: extent of Gal. 60, 2 Pet 26; 
from curse of the law, Gal. 69 sqq.; universal longing 
for, Rom. 270, 286; nature of 1 Pet 23; necessity for, 
Thess. 121: the eternal purpose of God, Heb. 62; 
results of, 1 Cor. 46 sq., 48, 118; God's scheme of, ib. 
860; various views of Matt 366: according to God's 
will, Gal. 16; of the body, Rom. 274 sq. 

Regeneration, relation of baptism to, tee Baptism; only the 
beginning of a Christian life, 1 Pet 35; distinguished 
from conversion, John 68, 123, 1 Pet 29; elements of 
John 123,136; the work of God, Rom. 878 sq., Jas. 67 
sq., 2 Pet 14; gradual, Phil. 43; its relation to iustifl- 
cation, Rom. 139; moons of, 1 Pet 28: nature of John 
123,126; ntedof Luke 108; terms for, in the New 
Testament, John 125; of the world, final. Matt 849 sq. 
Reign of Chrisf mediatorial, 1 Cor. 323. 

Relationships of Christ John 686; among the apostles, Matt 


Relatives of Christ how fiur unbelieving, Matt 231; bis con¬ 
duct towards, ib ., ib. 

Relics, Acts 364. 366. 

Religion, Christian, defined, Mark 123, Jas. 67; cost of estab¬ 
lishing, 2 Cor. 191,193; compared with other systems, 
Matt 15 sq.; judgment of the world upon, t5. 209: its 
relation to astronomy, ib. 68; exemplified in Christ, ib. 
127; exteraalism and hypocrisy in, ib. 127,138; IndiJt 
ferentism in, Acte 204; in married life, 1 Cor. 166,166^ 
162; its relation to morality, Rom. 87; compatible 
with natural affections, ib. 466; right use of reason in, 
Thess. 132, 1 John 148 sq.; its relation to science, 
Rom. 330, Note; tends to secrecy, Matt 127. 

Religions, compared, Matt 16; not all of equal value, Acts 
204; how to be judged by Christianity, Matt 127; 
records of ib. 15. 

Religious life, perversion of Matt 127. 

-longing of humanity, Rev. 3 sq. 

■ newspapers, Eph. 232. 

Remembrance of Christ in the Lord's Supper, 1 Cor. 238. 

Remission of sins, Christ's death necessary to, Bom. 134, Heb. 
169,1 Pet 23, 25. Bee Forgiveness. 

REMPHAN, tee Rcphan. 

RENAN, quoted, Luke 61, Note. 

Rending the clothes, Matt 492 sq., Mark 146. 

Renewal, of the heart, 2 Cor. 102 sq.; of human nature, Eph. 


Renovation of the world. Matt 349 sq. 

Repentance, confession the result of Acts 366, 367; its con¬ 
nection with faith, Luko 287, Acts 376, 381; false, 
marks of Acts 152; fear a motive tow Thess. 66; its 
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connection with forgiveness, Luke 400; fruit* of. Act* 
429; * gift of God, to. 99; Greek word* for, 2 Oor. 129, 
A ote; preached by John, Ma.it. 09, 73; need of, Luke 
21 h »q.; nut doing penance, Matt. 73; a condition of 
salvation, Act* 08 #q.; convenient season for, 46. 428; 
•ought in vain. Hob. 205; of Judas, Matt. 503 sq., 508 
•q.; of Peter, tb. 499, 504. 506, Mark 147, Luke 356. 

Repetitions in prayer. Matt. 123. 

BEPAAN, Acts 12 i, 126. 

Reproach of Christ, Heb. 192. 

Reproaches, Christian reply to, Act* 403; of Christ John 

252 . 

Reproof, Christian, Eph. 187 sq.; friendly, Jas. 146. 

Reservation, mental, John 242. 

Resistance to salvation, Eph. 50. 

Respect of persons, Rom. 99, Jas. 74 sq., 78. 

Responsibility, human. Matt. 3S7, 415; of gospel hearer*, 
Heb 46. 

Rest, promised by Christ, Matt. 214; heavenly, Heb. 84 sq., 

88 sq.; of the Sabbath. John 18-5 sq. 

Restoration, of the Jews. Horn. 374, 377; of all things, final, 
Luke 250, :tiH, J.Jm 3«7, Note^ Acts 69,1 Cor. 316 sq., 
321, Kph. 40 *q„ Rev. 3:19, Note. 

Restriction not to I** multiplied, Rom. 427, Note, 429. 

Resurrection of Christ, Matt. 540 sqq., Mark 1 >6 sq., 159, *60, 
Luke 385 sqq., John 603 sqq.; aooonnts of, not harmo¬ 
nious, John Guci; representation of, by art, Luke 388 ; 
its relation to the ascension, Mark 166, Luke 402, Acts 
8; its agreement with his birth, Luke 387 ; the central 
truth of the gospel. Acts 436; historic certainty of; 
Matt. M6 sqq., 1 (V>r. 311, 327: its effect on Christ, Luke 
283, 387 sq.; predicted by Christ, Matt. 302, 304, 316 sq^ 
Luke 151; Inseparable from his death, Rom. 156,158; 
its effect on the faith of the disciples, John 606; the 
first, Acta 443, 446, Col. 23; a triumph of God’s power. 
Bom. 154; hymnology of, Luke 388; importance ana 
significance of. Matt. 561 sq.. Arts 9, 22, Rom. 61, 65,1 
Cor. 314, 322; nature of; Lake 3e7 ; Old Testament pro¬ 
phecy of; John 118, Acta 47 sq.; proven by Paul, Acts 
253,1 Cor. 312; Peter’s testimony to. Acts 46 sq., 49; 
possibility of, Luke 387 ; power of, Phil. 54 sq.; lie of 
the Sanhedrin rvs;>ecting, Matt. 652 sq; its aoteriologi- 
cal effect, ib. 648, a itue^ses to. Acts 8, 1 Cor. 310 sq. 

RsfUnrection of tbe dead, analogies to, 1 Cor. 342: assurance 
of; John ‘220, Rom. 61, 258; taught by the Bible, Matt. 
401, Matk 121, R-v. 351, 352, 392, 439, 441, de¬ 
monstrated by Christ, Matt. 399 sqq., Luke 309 
•q., John 159, 192; Christ the pledge of, John 
351, 3*>7; illustruUni by the creation of man, 1 
Cor. 342; Importance of the doctrino, Tim. 99; the 
Lord's Supper a pledge of; 1 Cbr. 214; order of; Matt. 
174, These. 74 soq.; demonstrated by Paul, 1 Cor. 308 
sqq., Tim. 99, 1 lies*. 72 sqq.; the doctrine denied by 
Sadducee* and others. Matt. 399 sq., Luke 309, Tim. 99, 
101; early views of, These. 74. 

Resurrection body, the, 1 Cor. .336 sq. 

Resurrection of saints at Christ's death. Matt. 527 sq. 

Retaliation, law of, Thess. 121; divine right of; ib, ib. 

Retir* ment of Christ, Matt. 106, 221. 

Retribution, future, Malt. 236, Luke 211, Rom. 96 sqq.. Thee*. 
121, Rev. 209. 

RECSS, Prof., Acts vi., Sole. 

Revelation, its advance gradual. Acts 49; the Apocalypse of 
John a. Rev. 77 rq.; Inward character of, Rom. 352; 
Christ the central point of, Matt. 3 , Acts 252; develop¬ 
ment of; Matt. 3, Rev. 4; forms ot, Th* ss. 30; histori¬ 
cal, ib. ib.; history of, Matt. 2 sqq.; by nature, Rom. 83, 
90; threefold nature of, ib. 82; need of, l Cor. 66, Eph. 
119; a new one not to be expected. These. 30; objec¬ 
tions to, Rom. 352; periods or, Matt. 3 , Gal. 77, Heb. 
30: distinguished from prophecy, Rev. 5 sq.; the spirit¬ 
ual and corporeal combined in. Act* 29; subjective 
and objective, Rev. 41 sq.; unity in the history of; Act* 
133, Thess. 30 . 

Revelation, Book of, Matt 28, John 14 sq., 30, Rev. 1 sqq. 

Revenge, Rom. 394,396, Thess. 92,100,1 Pet 58, 60. 

Revision of the English Bible, Matt. xxL, 1 Cor. vl. 

Revival preachers, Epb. 232. 

Revolution, right of, Rom. 402. 

Rewards, of Christ’s followers, degree* of; 2 Oor. 85 sq., Tim. 
42; not to be demanded, Heb. 1)9; how for to be de¬ 
sired, Luke 105; consistent with free grace, Matt. 863, 
367, Tim. 64; promised, Matt. 350 sq., Lake 204, 206, 
279, 280; mentioned by John, John 449. 

-of sin, Rom. 216. 

Rhodes, Act* 383. 

Rich, the,salvation ot difficult, Matt 346 sq. 

Rich young man, Matt. 344 sqq., Lake 278 *q. 

Richa, site of Jericho, Matt. 369. 

Riche*, belong to Christ, Matt 344; contempt of; Lake 247; 
danger ot ib. 280; deoeitfulness ot Matt 241; distinc¬ 
tions caused by, Luke 256; low of, Jas. 44; love of, Luke 
249, 278 sqq., Eph. 181; parables concerning. Lake 249; 
not an absolute obstacle to salvation, Jas. 78,131 sqq.; 


trusting In, Mark 101; right use of. Lake 247,249,253 
278 sq. 

Riches of God, Rom. 372. 

RICHTER, J. P. quoted. Lake 79. 

R1GGENRA0H, C. J_ biographical notice ot Them. vitL 

Right eye and hand, Matt 116. 

Right hand of God, Christ at the, Bom. 291. 

Right divine of Kings, Rom. 398, Note, Tit 22. 

Righteoas man, Plato’s, Matt 611, Luke 873, Rom. 162,1 
Pet 48. 

Righteous, the, Matt 240. 247, Lake 235, Rom. 164 sq. 

Righteou sn ess, armor ot 2 Cor. 110; by foith. Matt. 51, Boo. 
841 sqq., PhU.64, 67; fruits ot 2 Oor. Ill aq^ Jas. 101 
sq n ideas ot Rom. 333; imputed, Matt 390 sq_ Ron. 187 
•q- 191 sq„ 254, 2Oor. 46sq.; Datum ot Matt 102, KB, 
1 John 106; It® relation to sanctification, 1 Oor. 46,« 
sq.; self —, Luke 192, Born. 342,362; works ot 1 John 
107; by works, see Works; of Abraham, Rom. 146sqq., 
156: of the Jews, ib. 833; of the law, 4.343, PML 57; 
of Hfo, Bom. 268. 

Righteousness of Christ, Matt 200 sq., 390, John 475, Rom 
187 sq., 191 sq., 264,2 Cor. 46, 47. 

Righteousness of God, John 524, Rom. 74 sqq_, 126,126, 129, 
134,2 Oor. 101, Them. 116, 121,2 Pet 11, 1 John 38, 
89 sq. 

Rings, Jas. 74. 

River of life. Rev. 888,887. 

Riven, of Damascus, Acts 170; Gangas and 8trym on, 46. 
304. 

Robbers, Matt 62t 

Robe, purple. Matt 614. 

Robes, white. Rev. 167,178,190. 

Rock, building on the, Matt 146,147 sqq.. Lake 107,108, HIT; 
Christ the true, Matt 146,1 Cor. 197; the church baft 
on a. Matt 293, 296 sqq.; symbolism of the. Rev. 18, 

34. 

Rock of Horeb, tradition respecting, 1 Oor. 197. 

Rocks, testimony of the. Lake 296. 

Roman Catholic church, the, viewed as Antichrist, Them 
134; its doctrine of assurance of salvation. Luke 179, 
Acts 160, 1 Cor. 92, 200, Tim. 90; its rites of baptisw, 
Mark 70,1 Cor. 33; massacre of St Bartholomew*! Day 
the work of. Matt 264, Note; celibacy of the dergjr 
in Matt 339, Luke 79 sq., 3LL 1 Oor. 144,186; opinion* 
of its commentators on the disobedience of the blind 


■ men, Matt 177; confession of sins to the priests In, Jsa 
141,146,1 John 37 sq., 40; corruption of; Lake 314, 2 
Pet 37; prayers for the dead in, Tim. 31, 90; its law* 
of divorce. Matt 116 339, 340, Luke 266; rite at ex¬ 
treme unction in, Mark 66, Jas. 140; its doctrine of 
foisting. Matt 122, Luke 90; Its doctrine of forgiven**! 
of sins before Christ, Rom. 134, Note; im a ge- w onhip 
In, Acts 126 sq.; Its doctrine of indulgences, Ool. 34.37; 
Its Interpretation of certain parables. Matt 391, 

438, Note; its abuses of the Lord's Supper, 1 Cbr. 215; 
laws of marriage and divorce in,Matt 116,119,339,346, 
Lake 256, Eph. 207, Tim. 60; its dogma* r eject in g 
Mary, Matt 232, 268, 259, Lake 21, 94; worship of 
Mary in, Luke 19,185, John 106. Rom. 176, Tim. 31; 
persecutions by. Matt 246, 264, Note, 486, Lake 344, 
Rev. 228; founded oa Peter, Rom. 1 sq.; its doctrine of 
the primacy of Peter, Matt 293, 296 sqq.. 366; the fell 
of Peter a type of, Matt 499; succession of popes in. 
Matt 293, Acts 20; its doctrine of voluntary poverty, 
Matt 346; Its doctrine of purgatory. 46. 228,229, 334 
sq M Lake 256,876, 377,1 John 40; worship of relic* in. 
Acts 364, 368; worship of saints in, ib. 203 sq_, 206,268, 
Tim. 31; its views of the insufficiency of the Scrip¬ 
tures, Acts 157, 2 Pet 61; its misinterpretation of 
Scripture, Matt. 119, Lake344; Its doctrine of self* 
righteousness, Lake 124, 170; appeals to the senses^ 
John 472; service ot Rom. 386; supremacy of, GaL 41; 
symbolised in the Apocalypse, Rev. 302,309,312; free¬ 
dom of its clergy from taxation. Matt 319; its doctrine 
of good works, tb. 122, 438, Note, Lake 123 sq, Bom. 
121,156. 

Roman dtisens, rights of; Acts 807 sq. 406,43L 
■ — ■ congregation of Christiana, Rom. 30 sq. 

-empire, Western, Rev. 261, Note. 

-Justice, Acts 438. 

-philosophers, Rom. 82, 84. 

Romans, intolerance of the. Acts 306. 

Romans, Paul’s epistle to the, its authenticity. Bom. #; 

characteristics, ib. v.; contents, <6.39, 41 saq.; integ¬ 
rity, 46. 35 sq.: language, <6.36; occasi on , 4ft. 36 sqq; 
peri copes In, 46.48; place and time of oampodtfcw, m 
89 sq.; significance, 46. 40 sq., 66; subject 46. 77; 
works on, 46.48 sqq.; seventh chapter of, works on, 4a. 
224; eighth chapter ot works on, *6.266,295 sq.; ninth 
chapter ot works on, 46. 300, 334; genui nen ess of tbs 
last chanter. 46. 425. Note. 

Rome, symbolised by Babylon, Rev. 328, Note; Its character, 
Rom. 73; Christians In, 46.30 sq., 64; compared wita 
Jerusalem,, Acts 362; Jews in, Rom. 31 sq.; Paul at 
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Acta 473 sqq., Bom. 0 sqq.; Peter’s visit to, Born. 30: 
ita population, ib. §4 
Boom, upper, Mark 140, Acta 10. 

Root of Dark':, Bar. 157. 

ROUSSEAU, J. J, quoted, Luke 40. 

RUBCKKRT, F., quoted. Matt 60, John 102, Note. 
Rudimenta of Christianity, Heb. 113. 

■ ■ ■■ of.the world, did. 96. 98, Ool. 44. 

RUFUS, Mark 161, Rom. 447,448. 

Rulers, dirlne right of, Rom. 398 aq., Tift. 22; obedience to, 
Acta 75,77; of the church, their duties, Them 00,06. 
Rnle, the Golden, Matt. 143,146. 

Rnlee for right and wrong, OoL 165 aq. 

BUSKIN, J n quoted, John 160, Note. 

RUTH, faith oC, Matt. 49, 5L 


abaca. Matt. 226. 

abbath, the, use of the term in the Bible, Acta 281; Christ 
the Lord of, Matt 217 sqq., Mark 32 sq., Luko 03 sq.; 
Christ charged with breaking, Matt. 216 aqq.; his 
example in regard to, John 186, 190; change of the 
day, Matt. 217, 347, M«rk 35, John 604, 007, 621,1 Cor. 
365, Col. 53; hymn on. Matt. 219, Note; importance 
and necessity of. Col. 58; law of; Matt. 219: made for 
man, ib. 217, Mark 32, John 186; miracles of Christ on, 
Luke 93, 94; rules for ita observance, Matt 218 aq, 
Luke 94, John 185, GaL 103; rest oil Jonn 185; laat of 
the Old Covenant, Luke 384; final, Heb. 89. 

-, the Christian, fundamental idea ot\ John 185; Jew¬ 
ish Sabbath law a preparation for. Matt 218; obliga¬ 
tion ot, Rom. 418, Note. 

-, the Jswisb, abrogation of, Rom. 123; kept by the 

early Christiana, Col. 53, Rom. 414, Ao(«, 418; customs 
on, Luke 223; regard of the Jews for, ib. 369; law o£ 
M*tt 218, Mark 32, John 248 sq.; observance of, Matt 
218, Mark 32, John 185, GaL 106; relation of Sunday 
to. Matt 547, Mark 35; travelling on. Matt 425, 
Mark 82. 

8 ibbath-day’s Journey, Matt 425, Mark 32, Acts 18,23. 

Sackcloth, Matt 211, Rev. 230. 

Sacraments, duality of, 1 Cor. 197; Paul's treatment of; GaL 
91; seals of faith, Rom 149,155,156. 

Sacred history, candor of, Acts 212 sq. 

Sacrifice, of Christ, Eph. 178, Heb. 158 sq.. 172, 1 John 33; 
of the godly, Bom. 389; in the mass, Hob. 169. 

Sacrifices, disparagement ot Heb. 147; law ot subservient 
to the law of love. Matt 219; significance and value 
of, Mark 92, Rom. 135, Heb. 216 sq.; spiritual, 1 Pet 
33, 36: among the Greeks, 1 Cor. 169, Note. 

Sadducees, tne, doctrines of, Matt. 71, 399 sq.; relation of 
Herod to, ib. 262, Mark 74; hypocrisy ot Matt.289sq.; 
thetr attacks on Christ ib. 287, 399 sqq., Murk 121, 
Luke 306 sqq.; their assault on the apostles. Acts 
93 sq. 

BsMularla, 1 Cor. 123. 

Safed, Matt 104. 

St Bartholomew's Day, msssarrs of, Matt 264, Note, 265. 

8c Paul's Bay, Acte 460. 

Saints, CoL 10; an appellation of Christiana, Acts 169, 170, 
Rom. 64, 66, Eph. 21, Philem. 14; communion of, John 
622 sq.; intercession ot Mark 82,1 John 46, Rev. 159; 
Invocation ot Tim. 31, 2 Pet 18; to judge the world, 
1 Oor. 122 sqq., 127 sq* perseverance of the, eee Perse¬ 
verance; worship of, Acta 203 sq.; In Omar's house¬ 
hold, Phil. 76. 

Salamie, Acts 242. 

Salem, John 141, Heb. 126. 

Saliva, remedial nee ot by the ancients, Mark 70, John 307. 

Salmon*, Acts 456. 

Salmonetta, Acts 460. 

SALOME, daughter of Herodias, Matt 58, 262. 

-, wife of Zebedee, Matt 258, 259, 362 sq, 629, Mark 

106, Luke 82 sq., John 4 

Salt, figurative use of the term, Matt 103 sq- Mark 90 sqq., 
Luke 231 eq n Ool. 81. 

Salutation, the angelic, Luke 19 sq. 

Salutations, use of. Matt 118, li-7; eastern forms ot Luke 
167, Rom. 57, Them 11; or Paul, Bom. 67, 64,446, 450, 
PhIL 76, Philem. 12. 

Salvation, Interest of angels in, Luke 40, Eph. 120, Tim. 66; 
amurance ot Luke 170, Acts 150, Horn. 1<S1 sq- 261,264, 
282, 291,1 Cor. 92, 200, Kph. 50, Tim. 90, 1 John 127. 
176; not to be bought by beneficence, Luke 249; cer¬ 
tainty of. Bom. 168, 277, 281, 289, 291; only through 
Christ, Matt 229, Acts 74 309 sq., Phil. 17; the foun¬ 
dation of the Christian system, Rom. 138 sq.; its con¬ 
ditions, John 137, 222, Acts 68 »q- Eph. 49 sq., 84; 
coarse of, Eph. 84; work oL difflcultVb. 12S; divine 
and human agency in, ib. 128, 188. Fhfl. 16 sq n 43, 
Tbeat 87, Heb. 80; offered entire, Heb. 88; extent of 
the offer, Rom 136, Tim. 28,30; efficiency of faith in. 
Acts 309 sq., 1 Cor. 48,1 John 164 sq^ fidelity in work¬ 
ing oat, Them. 70; of the Gentiles, Rom. 100,103, 136, 


140; by grae, Acts 284, 285, Eph. 80, 84; of uncon¬ 
verted heathen. Matt. 449, John 322 sq- Rom. 99, 103; 
of the Jews, Rom. 74, 299 sqq.; a new life. Col. 48; of 
ministers, Luke 108; morality not sufficient for, Acts 
204; nature of; Rom. 73, Phil. 16 sq.; order of, Acts 53, 
258; a personal matter, Heb. 112; plan of, Rom. 135, 
142, 169, 289, 1 Cor. 47 sq., 67, 2 Cor. 108; may be 
resisted, Eph. 60: of the rich, Matt. 345; fWae security 
of, 1 Cor. 200; its proximity to sorrow, Rom. 331; 
three stages In its attainment, 1 Oor. 350; universal, 
Bom. 189; way ot, Matt 143,146, Acts 205, 309 sq. 

Salsburg, inscription at, Luke 296. 

8als burgers. Acts 224. 

Samaria, John 162. 

Samaritan woman, the. John 150 sqq. 

Samaritans, Matt. 185; Christ’s regard for, Luke 264; their 
hostility to Christ, ib. 163; reoeption of the gospel by, 
Acts 146; their hostility u> the Jews, Luke 161, John 
166. 

Samothraca, Ac ■ 303. 

Sanctification, defined. Them 64, 98: gradual, ib. 94; the 
work of the Holy Spirit, John 520,1 Cor. 126,1 Pet. 12; 
its relation to justification, eee Justification; the 
neoeesary result of redemption, 1 Cor. 118; its relation 
to righteousness, ib. 46 eqq. 

Sanctuary, the heavenly, Acts 144. 

Sandals, Acts 122. 

Sanhedrin, derivation of the word, John 362, Note; sketch of 
the, ib. 362 eq.; its authority. Matt. 485, John 363, 563, 
Bom. 3; composition of the, Matt 58 sq., John 363, Acts 
72, 93: its officers, John 130,363; oue in every c.ty, 
Matt 95.113,188, John 309; its place of meeting, Matt 
602; embassy to John, John 83 sq n 88; proceedings 
against Christ, Matt 385 sqq., 491, 502, Mark 115 sq.; 
bribery need by the. Matt. 504; fanaticism of; John 264; 
meanness of, Matt 552; anxiety of, respecting Christ’s 
resurrection, ib. 638 ; Paul’s defence before, Acts 407 
sqq. 

8apphlre, Rev. 886. 

Saracens, their invasion of Syria, Rev. 207, Note, 214. 

SARAH, a type of the church, Gal. 115sqq., 120 sqq.; Elisa¬ 
beth compared to, Luko 17. 

Sardis, Rev. 125; church at, 16.128, 409. 

Sardine, Rev. 20,386. 

Sardonyx, Rev. 386. 

Sarepta, widow of, Luke 73 sq. 

Baron, tee Sharon. 

SATAN, use of the word, Matt 81,307,303, 1 Cor. 212, Note; 
abode of, 2 Pet 30, Rev. 349; threefold activity of, 
Tbess. 48 sq.: an accuser. Rev. 249; agency of in 
Adam's fall, Bom. 175 sq.; an adversary, Matt 86, 
Them *8, 50,1 Pet 30, 90, 92: prince of powers of tho 
air, Eph.73 sq.; an angel or light, 2 Cor. 183; Apoca- 
lyptic doctrine of, Rev. 403; condemnation of, Tim. 
89, 40; delivering unto, 1 Cor. 110 sq- Tim. 26; depth 
of. Rev. 29; downfall of, Luke 168, Tim. 39 eq., Rev. 
238, 248; appearance of to Eve, 2 Cor. 178; head of the 
Kingdom of Evil, Matt 226; connection of with moral 
evil, Acts86, Rom. 450; fear of, Luke 196 sq.; gradual 
influence of; Act« 86 * Kingdom of. Matt 223 sq., Luko 
69, 344, Eph. 73 sq., 227, Heb. 64, Rev. 426; compared 
to a lion, 1 Pet 90, 92: loosing ot Bov. 365, 442; con¬ 
test of with Michael, Jude 19, 25; names of; Rev. 241, 
Note; Paul's allusions to, Rom. 454; personality of; 
Matt 81, 247, 451, Luke 66,130,185,331, John 292, 299, 
Acts 86,1 Cor. 141, 2 Cor. 35, Eph. 86, Heb. 64,1 Pet 
92,1 John 106 sq, Rev. 118; pow r of; 1 Oor. 110 sq.; 
punished, Rev. 344; references to, Rev. 241, Note; 
symbolised by a serpent, John 133, 2 Cor. 178; sym¬ 
bolic reference to. Rev. 28, 36; synagogue of; <6. 29, 
117: the tempter, 1 Cor. 141; throne of; Rev. lift: 
work of; 2 Cor. 66 sq.. Tbess. 43 sq., 1 John 107; called 
god of this world, 2 Cor. 60 sq. 

SAUL, Rom. 67 eq. 

-, King, Acts 249. 

Saved, relative number of the. Rom. 197. 

8AYI0UR, title of Christ, Luke 37, Aos 99, Tit 6; title of 
God, Tit 6. 

Savon 2 Cor. 40 
j £00 S lco mtf* 

SCHILLER, quoted, Matt 215, Acts 405, Rom. 90, 321, Note, 
Rev. 397, Note. 

Schisms, 1 Cor. 27, 233. 

Schools, Jewish, Acts 399. 

Science, authority of, Rev. 179; false, Tim. 75; modesty of 
true, Rom. 380, Note ; its relatione to religion, ib. ib.; 
its tendency, Matt 58. 

Scoffers, 2 Pet 43. 

Scourging, mod a of. Matt 512 sq., Luke 205,2 Cor. 187; of 
Christ, Matt 512 sq., Mark 149, Luke 366, John 667. 

Scribes, age of, Luke 62; duties of, Matt 58 sq., 251 sq.; cha¬ 
racterised by Christ, Luke 313; their hostility to 
Christ, Matt 276, 278, 502, Mark 64,74 sq. 

Scriptures, Holy, additions to, Mark 32; allegorism of, Rev. 
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11; authenticity o£ Them. 163; authority of,Tim. 108 
*q, 110 : at canon, Matt. 13 sqq.; their testimony to 
C'hr st John 19tf; Christ's testimony to. Lake 04, 257, 
394 ; the foundation of the church, Eph 103; the only 
instrumentality in the church. Acts 106; duty of the 
church to circulate, Eph. 119; definition of the term, 
Mattes eq,; designations of, ib. 10 sq.; difficulties of; ib. 
371 sq., 5u5, 2 Pet 61, 63: exposition of. Matt 16, OoL 
29; fultillment of, John 588, Acts 22 ; the word of God, 
Matt. 10 ,12, Acts 376, These. 43, Heb. 93; import of, 
Matt. 15; importance and value u£ f Eph. 120 sqq., Tim. 
llOsq.; inspiration of, «ee Inspiration; the letter of ee* 
teemed by the Rabbin*. John 196; obscurity of; 2 Pet. 
61; Paul s use ot Acta 318, 319; |portions of rejected by 
the Sadduceea, Matt 399 sq.; searching, John 196; 
spiritual meaning of; H«b. 87; sufficiency of, John 
478, Acts 157, Tim. 110; symbolism of; Jtev. 11 sqq.; 
typism of; ib. ib. ; unity of. Gal. 71; use of; Acts 282, 
Rom. 426, 431 sq., Tim. 109,110; writers of; Matt 13. 
(Km Bible.) 

Scripture Lessons, aodent, Matt. 37. 

Sea, the, symb >1 of nations, Matt. 93,272, 324,410, John 137, 
Jas. 39. Rct. 17 sq., 33 sq., 197, 361 sqq.; symbol of the 
soul, Jas. 44: terrors o', removed by Christ, Matt. 272; 
of gin**, in the Apocalypse, Her. 163 sq., 290. 

Seal, symbolical meaning, i&om. 149, 1 Oor. 181, 2 Cor. 24, 
Tim. 99. 

Seals, the seven. Rev. 29, 164 sqq., 168,170 sqq n 201 sq. 212 
sqq, 416, 417. 

Sealed, the, Rev. 184,186,193. 

Sealing, of believeib, Rom. 168, Eph. 44 sq., 60,172. 

-- meaning of the term in the Apocalypse, Rev. 1S3, 

185,186,417. 

•-of Christ's tomb, Matt 637. 

Searching the Scripture*, J hn 196. 

Seasons, in Palestine, Matt 266, Luke 36 eq., 364; symbolism 
of; Rev. 33. 

Seat chief, Matt 410; Moses', ib. 409. 

8 d stste, Act* 142, 4H. 

Secret sins, Eph. 180. 

Sectarianism, Rom. 443, 447, Mots, 1 Oor. 81, 2 Oor. 190. 

8 <*cts of Jews, Matt 400. 

Secular, it*., of the word, 1 Oor. 123. 

SKCTNPl'S, Acts 367. 

Security, carnal, 1 Cor. 201; fries, ib. 200. 

Seed of Abraham, Gal. 75 sq. 

Seed, the word of God like, Matt 241 sq., 1 Pet 29. 

Seeing God, Matt 103, John 77. 

Seeking Christ, John 261. 

-God, Acts 330. 

Selcucia, Acts 242. 

8 el 6 abas«ment of the apos les, Acts 144. 

Self-conditioning of God, Eph. 66. 

Self consciousness of Christ Luke 291. 

Self-deception, 1 John 39. 

Sdf-defenoe.Luke 344. 

Self-deni «1, Luke 149 sq., Rom. 427, 1 Oor. 181,216,220; of 
C hrist 2 Cor. 141, 147; of Paul, 1 Cor. 18L 

Self-rxaltAtion, Gal. 152. 

S-lf-examination, 1 Cor. 241, 242, 244, 2 Oor. 218,1 John 56. 

Se'f-praise, Thee*. 34. 

Self-righteousness, Luke 118, 241, Rom. 362. 

Self-eeeking, Gal. 162. 

Self-will of Peter, John 408. 

S>‘lflihn' ss, Luke 272. 

Seini-Pelagianiun, Rom. 139,194 sq. 

SENECA, related to Gallia, Acts 336; Paul’s acquaintance 
w i h, Phil. 76, Note; quoted. Acts 336, Rom. 89. 

Sensuality, Col. 66 , These. 66 ; resulting from apostasy, Rom. 
85; hostile to Christian life, Phil. 63. 

; Sentence, judicial, Roman and Jewish law concerning, Matt 
493; of Christ, ib. 493, 602, Luke 366. 

8 ‘paration, from the church, when allowable, 2 Cor. 120 sq.; 
of righteous and w eked, Matt 247. 

Separatists, Jude 28. 

Sepulchre, of Chnst Its locality, Luke 383; Church of the 
Holy, Matt 520 sq. 

Sepulchres, around Jerusalem, Matt 413; whited, ib. ib. 

Seraphim, the, Rev. 19. 

SERGIUS PAULUS, Acts 243. 

Sermon, the, its purpose and characteristics, Matt 29 sq.; its 
theme, ib. 30 sq. 34; d.vislon, ib. 34sq.; execution, ib. 
36; delivery, ib. 16 . 

Sermon on the mount, the, accounts o t compared, Matt. 99 
eqq M Luke 100 sq.; analysis of, Matt. 97 sqq., 104 sqq M 
112 sq., Luke 101; false applications of, Matt 106; a dedi¬ 
catory d scourse, Luke 96; its relation to heathen pre¬ 
cepts, Matt 106; occasion, ib. 100 , Lake 103; t.me and 

C e of its delivery, Matt 100 , Lake 100; works on, 
t 98. 

Sermons, collections of; Matt 33,36; installation, Rom. 442; 
long. Acts 370. 

Serpent, the, described, John 132, Note; its symbolical mean 
ing, <6.133,2 Oor. 178, Tim. 34, Rev. 22, 246; the apoe- 


tlee to be Uke, Matt. 188; braaen, John 132* 

Serpents, taking up of; Mark 162. 

Servant use of the term in the New Testament, Rev. 186, 
NoU; Christ a, Lake 229, Acts 68 ; of Christ Bom. 56. 
Servants, their relations and duties to masters, Spa. 216,21$ 
C L 77 sqq.; parable of the. Lake 203 sqq.; of Christ 
his representatives. Matt 200 . 

8 ervlce of Christ Matt 161. 

-of God, John 166, Rom. 69. 

-of love in the churoh. Matt 366. 

Servitude, Hebrew, John 289. 
titrvm Ser v or mm , Matt 91. 

Seven, symbolism of the number. Matt 28, 49, 125, 183, 336 
so, 332,334, Rom. 361, 2 Pet 28, Jnde 23 sq. Rev. 16; 
characteristic number of the Apocalypse, Rev. 81. 
—V appointment of the, Acta 104 sqq. 

-churches of Asia, Matt 237, Rev. 28, 90. 

-Counoil of, Matt 113. 

-epochs In chnroh history. Rev. 317, Note. 

-sevens, parallels of; ib. 86 . 

Sov-nty, symbolism of the number, Luke 166, Rev. 16. 
-* Council of; set Sanhedrin. 


v sending oat of the. Lake 166 sqq, 169 eq. 

Seventy rimes seven. Matt. 332 sq., 334. 

SEVERINUS, Mat . 268. 

Sexes, relation of the, Eph. 205, Note. 

Shadow, symbolism or,- Rev. 19. 

SHAKSPBARK, quoted. Matt. 89, Luke 78, Rom. 10L Jfafr 
T'kw. 118, NoU, James 8 L 
SHAM MAI, Rabbi, Matt 115, 338. 

Shark, Jonah’s whale supposed to be a. Matt 226. 

Sharon, plain of. Acts 186. 

Sheba, queen of. Matt 226. 

SHEBA, Acts 21. 

Sheohem, John 153. 

Sheep, eastern custom respecting, John 319, Note; weed as a 
figure. Matt. 326, 448 sq., Luko 236, John 639 sq, 1 
Pet 48. 

Shekel, Matt 317 sq„ 462, 464. 

Shekinah, Matt 287,308, Luke 163, John 73, Rom. 331. 

Lake 212 . 

Shsol, Matt 114, 211, 293, 298, Luke 254, Rev. 165. 

Shepherd, used asa figure, Luke 236, 242; Christ the good, 
John 317 sqq„ 321,331,1 Pet 87; and cardinals, aaso- 
doteof; CoL 30. 

Sbew-brsad, Matt 217, Mark 32. 

Shilling, Matt 332. 

Ships of the ancients, Act* 456, 457, 459,460. 

Shipwrecks of Paul, Acts 46L 
Shofrroth, Luke 315. 

Shrines of Diana, Acfr 360 
Sibyl, Rev. 9. 

Sionem, John 163. 

Sick, the, healed by Paul, Acts 353,364 sq.; prayer fir, Jan 
138 sqq.; reoorery of; * 6 , ib.; visiting, ib. 144. 

Sldon, Matt 210 

Sighing of Christ, Matt. 288, Mark 70,74, 75. 

Sight faith without John 622. 

Sign, demanded by the Jews, Malt 225, 230, 287 sq_ Mark 
74. 76, Luke 186 sqq^ JoLn 117, 217; of the Messiah, 
Matt 226,428. 

81gna, desire for in the hearts of Christiana, Luke 268-sought 
after by the Jews, 1 Oor. 38; symbolen of* Rev, 35; 
of Christ's s oond coming. Lake 323 sqq.; of the skj, 
uncertain. Matt 288; of the times, ib. 287 sq- Luke 
209; of the weather, among the Jeers, Matt 287, Lake 
208. 

SILAS, Acts 288, 295. 296, Thees. 9 sq., 1 Pet 94* 

Silence, eqjoinod by Christ oa those healed, Matt 151, 17i, 
220, 308, Mark 60,70, Lake 86 , 141, 149; eqjolnsd oa 
women in the church, l Oor. 296 eq.; expressive, 1 Pet 
62; of Christ Matt 234,492, 494, 610, Luke 368, 363, 
367; of Scripture, Heb. 128; in heaven. Rev. 202. 
Siloam, pool of, Luke 212, John 181 sq., 306, 314. 

SILVAN US, The**. 9 sq„ 1 Pet 94. 

Silver, pieces of; Matt 464. 

SIMEON, in the temple. Lake 44; song of, ib. 45. 

-, a c mein of Christ Matt 266. Note. 

SIMON, a name common amoug the Jews, Matt 2S7. 

-, bishop of church *t Pella, John 10 eq. 

the Cauanite, Matt 182, 265 sqq., Lake 96. 
of Gyrene, Matt 519 sq.. 629, Lake 369,37a 
brother of Jeeas, Matt 266 sqq. 

-, the leper. Matt 462. 

- Peter, see Peter. 

- the Pharisee, Luke 120 sqq. 

- the high priest Matt 386. 

- the sorcerer, Acts 142.144,146,147 sqq. 


- Zelotee, Matt. 182, 266, Luke 96. 

Simoni&nism, 2 Pet 29. 

Simony, Acts 149,151 sq. 

Sin, defined, 1 John 100 , 106; of Adam, Bom. lTSsqq^ltl 
sqq., 1 Cor. 339, T>m. 34; atonement for, Heb. Utt: God 
not the author of; Rom. 90, 125, Jas. 55 eq; body <4 
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Bom. 203 sq M 206 sq.; the body the seat of, ib. 207, 200, 
216: the Christian dead to, ib. 199, 201. 204 sq.; climax 
of, Bom. 91, Then. 66; confession of, 1 John 37,40, 62; 
consciousness of, Eph. 120; corruption of; <6. 82,1 John 
106; darkness of, John 61; dangerous element of, Eph. 
165; nnto death, 1 John 171, 172,176 sq.. 179; Its rela- 
tlon to death, Rom. 176, 180, 196,267, 263 1 Cor. 332 
sqq., Heb. 63; deliverance from the power of. Hob. 63; 
connection with disease. Jas. 146; essence of. Lake 241, 
Eph. 82; of Ere, Luke 69, Bom. 176, 190, Tim. 34; ex¬ 
cuses for, Jas. 66; tailing Into, Matt. 499 sqq.; its ef¬ 
fects on the human features, John 160; its relation to 
the flesh. Bom. 263, Eph. 179 sqq.; forgiveness of, see 
Forgiveness; fruit of its service, Horn. 216; its antithe¬ 
sis to grace, ib. 300 sqq., 327 sq.; heaven the first thea¬ 
tre of; Eph. 40; of ignorance, Heb. 178; its relation to 
law, Bom. 196 sq., 215, 224, 232 sq., 245, 1 Cor. 348; 
names ot Bom. 196; nature of, 1 John 106: not to be 
overcome by nature, Rom. 246; origin of, ib. 196, Eph 
83, Jas. 56 sq.; original. Matt. 60,325, Rom. 178, Note, 191 
sqq., Eph. 76; perception of; 1 John 36 sq.; permitted, 
not ordained. Bom. 330; power of; Col. 49; punishment, 
of; John 306, 313, Rom. 90,134, 2 Pet. 44; release from, 
Bom. 204; slavery to, ib. 246; against the Holy Spirit, 
see Holy Spirit; universality of, Rom. 126, Eph. 82,174; 
variety of Luke 241, Eph. 82; wilful, Heb. 178. 

Sinai, Mt. Matt 105, Acts 122, Gal. 114 sq. 

Sinaitic MSS. of New Teatalnent, Matt, xx., 666, Acts vil. 

Sincerity, John 137. 

Singing^ n^pubi.c worship, Eph. 194; in the Snnday-School, 

Sinleasness of Christ. Luke 68 sq., 360, 367, John 294 sq., 300, 
2 Cor, 101, Heb. 98 sq.; of Christian*, 106,106. 

Sinner, use of the term. Matt. 170, Luke 121 sqq. 

Sinners, Christ s intercourse with, Mark 28 sq.; proper feeling 
towards. Bom. 838; sought after by God, Luke 236; re¬ 
lation of the law to, Bom. 232 sq.; called liars, ib. 117; 
work of; in conversion. 1 Cor. 128. 

Sins, catalogues of, Bom. 88; of Christians, 1 John 101 sq., 
106, lu8; forgiveness ot see Forgiveness; of omission, 
Matt 449, Jas. 121,123; secret, Eph. 180; small, Jas. 79, 
1 John 39. 

Sk>n, Mt. Rev. 291, Note. 

Sisters of Charity. T m. 61. 

Sisters of Jesus, Matt 256 sqq., Mark 63. 

Six, symbolism of the number, Matt 126, John 106, Rev. 15, 

31. 

Six hundred slxty-rix. Rev. 271 sq. 

Skepticism. John x., 1 Cor. 341. 

BKEUAS, Acts 863; eons of, 46. <6. 

Slavery, American, 1 Cor. 163; ancient, Eph. 218, Philem. 19, 
Aw, 21; Hebrew, John 289; relation of Chrlstianiiy to, 
1 Cor. 156, Eph. 218, Tim. 68, 70, Philem. 29,1 Pet 40; 
relation of Epistle to Philemon to, Philem. 29 sqq.; sin 
of. 46. 30. 

Slaves, their dnties to masters, 1 Cor. 163 sq., Tim. 68; Greek 
and Roman, Philem. 19, Note, 21; emancipation ot, 
ib. 24. 

Sleep, illustrative of neglect. Matt 244, 246: of disciples in 
the garden, Matt 479, Mark 143 sq.. Luke 847; in 
church, Acts 370; death compared to, Matt. 176, Luke 
142, John 344, Thess. 77. 

Sleepiness, spiritual. Matt 438 sq. 

Smoke, symbol'sm of; Rev. 199, 291. 

Smyrna, Rev. 117. 

Sobriety, Eph 194. 

Social relations of the Christian life, Acts 369, 376, Eph. 187 
sq. 

Social nature of Paul, 2 Cor. 124 sq. 

Socialism, Christian, 2 Cor. 144,147. 

SOCRATES, anecdote of; 2 Pet 23; humility of; Mat*. 102, 
Rev. 2; supposition respecting, Acts 332. 

Sodom, Matt 211, Lake 167, Rot. 225, 231. 

Solafldianism, Rom. 136, Note, 139. 

Soldiers, testimony of to Christ Matt. 628, Luke 881 sq.; 
John's advioe to, Luke 66; their proftmlon cons'Btent 
with fear of God. Acts 196; lawfulness of their voca¬ 
tion, Luke 66; mercenary, Matt 663; religious move¬ 
ment among, ib. 156. 

Solidarity, defined, Jas. 119, Note; of earthly and heavenly in¬ 
terests, Phil. 74. 

Solomon, apparel of, Mark 81; Jewish estimation of, Matt 
134; traditions concerning, Luke 187. 

Solomon’s porch, John 330, Acts 66. 

Somnambulists, Matt. 271, Acts 36. 

Son, name applied to Christ Matt 77. 

Son of David, Matt 176, John 99. 

Son of God, Matt 272, 492,494, John 96,98. 

Son of man, Daniel s use of the term, Matt. 161; a title of 
Christ Matt 160, 217, 428, Mark 32, John 97 sqq., 883, 
Acts 135,1 Cor. 71, Rev. 104. 

Song, Christian, Eph. 192, Col. 72 sq. 

-of the angels, Luke 38 sq- 40. 

-of Elisabeth, Lake 25,28. 


-of Mary, Luke 26, 28. 

-of Moees and the Lamb, Rev. 31. 

-the new, Rev. 30,160, 277 sq.,2S0, 284, 290. 

-of the redeemed in heaven, Rev. 184,190. 

-of Simon, Luke 45,46. 

Sons of God, Matt 103, Rom. 269 sq., 263, 272, Heb. 34sq. See 
Adoption. 

Sons of thunder, Matt 182, Mark 37, John 6. 

Sonship with God, John 67. Bee Adoption. 

-of Christ, Matt 319, John 187, Rom. 56. 

Sop. Matt 470. 

SOPATER, Acts 367. 

Sophists. Tim. 69. 

SOPHOCLES, quoted, Rom. 101,122. 

Soroerer, Elymas the, Acts 242 sq. 

Sorcery, Rev. 212. 

Sorrow, scenes of in Christ's life, Matt 214; for the dead, 
Thess. 73 sq., 77: godly, 2 Cor. 129,133 sqq.; transitions 
from joy to, Matt 374; its proximity to salvation, Rom. 

331. 

SOSIPATER, Rom. 452. 

SOSTHENES, Acts 336,1 Cor. 20. 

Soul, the, definition of the term, Matt 404,479, Rom. 233 sq., 
1 Cor. 62, These. 95, 98; its relation to the body, Matt. 
479, Rom. 232 sqq., 1 Cor. 62, 2 Cor. 205; its state afb*r 
death, Luke 256, Phil. 26, Thess. 78; death of, Rom. 176 
Immortality of, Matt 196, Mark 121. Luke 198, 310 sq., 
Thess. 77j loss of, Matt 303 sq.; distinguished from the 
spirit 1 Cor. 62, Thess. 95,98; value ol Matt 306, Bom. 
338. 

Souls, care of, tho minister's duty, Jude 31; 

-, transmigration of, Matt 262, John 306. 

—• under tho altar, Rev. 30.174 sqq. 

Sovereignty of God, Acts 99, Rom. 118, 278, 313, 814, 328 sqq., 

332, 376. 

-of Christ final, Phil. 38. 

Sowing, spiritual use of the term. Matt 241 sq., John 164 rq.. 
Gal. 162 sq. 

Spain, Rom. 441,443; Paul's proposed Journey to, (b. 11, Note, 

Speech, faculty of, Acts 36 sq., Jas. 103,108; an index of * ha* 
factor. Matt. 225; to be used In praises of God, ib. 36 
sq.; Christian, characteristics of; Eph. 174, CoL 81. 
Spioee, used for embalming, Luke 383. 

8pikenard, Matt 463. 

SPINOZA, quoted, John 339. 

Spirit nee of the term. Matt 479, John 230, Bom. 232 sqq., 1 
Cor. 62,2 Cor. 205, Thess. 95, 98. 

Spirit of adoption, Rom. 260 sq., 295 sq. 

-of bondage, ib. ib. 

-- of Christ ib. 257. 

-freedom of, 2 Cor. 47, 61, 68, 60. 

-of God, Rev. 39. 

-of holiness, Rom. 62. 

-Holy, eee Holy Spirit 

-life of the, Rom. 295 sq. 

-willingness of the, Matt 480. 

-witness of the, eee Holy Spirit 

-of the world, Matt. 209,1 Cor. 60. 

Spirit of the law, Matt 119, Rom. 222 sq., 2 Cor. 47 sq., 51,60. 

-of Christ's prrcepta, Luke 105. 

Spirits, trying the, 1 Jonn 137 sq. 

-., fallen, 1 Cor. 128,212. 

-in prison, preaching of Christ to, 1 Pet 63 sq., 66,67 

sqq., 76. 

-, the seven, Rev. 91,125. 

Spiritual, proper use of tho word, Rev. 98, Note. 

Spiritual and corporeal combined in God's revelations, Acts 29. 
Spiritual body, the, 1 Cor. 336,338. 

Spiritual man, the, 1 Cor. 65, 66. 

Spiritualism, Luke 267, Rom. 139, Eph. 66* Note. 

Spirituality, Matt 134, John 161 sq. 

Spring in Palestine, Matt 266. 

Spitting, Matt 493. 

** Stabat Mater” John 685. 

Star of the magi, Matt 67 sq., 69,60. 

-, the morning, Rev. 124 sq. 

STARKE. CHRIS., biographical sketch, Matt vilL, Note; El¬ 
be! werk of. Roy.406. 

Stars, falling of the, Matt. 427 sq.; the seven, Rev. 126; sym¬ 
bolism of the, ib. 34 sq., 197, 206,206; worship of; Acta 
125. 

State, the, relations of the chnrch to, eee Church; a divine in¬ 
stitution, Rom. 402; its duty in reference to marriage, 
1 Cor. 145; submission to its authority, Rom. 401. 

Stater, Matt 319 sq. 

Stations, spuriousnees of, Luke 368. 

Statistics, religious. Matt 563. 

Steadfastness of Christians, 1 Cor. 25. 

STEPHANAS, 1 Cor. 359. 

STEPHEN. Acts 106, 108 sqq., 113 sq., 134 sqq. 

Steward, Matt. 364,1 Cor. 88,187. 

Stewardship, Christian, 1 Cor. 90 sqq., 187, Jas. 132,1 Pet 78, 
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Stock*, Acts 306. 

Stoics, philosophy of ths, Ao*s 323, 327. 

Stone, Christ a living, 1 Pet. 32 : corner. Matt. 388,392, Lake 
304,1 Cor. 76, 78 ; of stumbling, Bom. 327; the white, 
Rev. 29,120 sq. 

Stones, precious, of th<» Apocalypse, Bar. 20 sq. 

Storm, symbolism of the, Rev. 19. 

Storms in the East, Matt. 146, 161. 

Straight, street in Damascus, Acts 163. 

Straining wine. Matt 413. 

STRAUSS, V., poem of. quoted, John 00, Not*. 

Strife, the Christian life a, Rom. 216, Tim. 26 ; rciriOBtd by 
the gospel, Luke 209 ; theological, Matt 128. 

Striking in the Care, 2 Cor. 185. 

Stripes, punishmeut by. Malt. 612 sq.. Lake 206, 2 Cor. 187. 

Strong, the, their conduct toward the weak. Bom. 414 sqq., 

426. 

Strymon, river, Acts 304. 

Stumbling, stone of, Rom. 327. 

Subjection of Christ, 1 Cor. 320 sq. 

Submission, Christian, Acts 386 sq., Heb. 202 ; to rightful au¬ 
thority, Rom. 398 sq., 401. 

SutwtitutloD in Cbnst's death, Eph. 118, l Pet 47. 

Suffering, connected with glory, Luke 165; perfection 
through, Rom. 162. 

Sufferings of Christ, effort of, Heb. 66, 106; connected with 
hi* glory, Luke 358 , Heb. 65; compared to birth-pangs, 
John 497, 603; peculiar, Luke 349; Peter's view of, 
Acts 48 sq.; physical, Matt 623; prophesied, Acts 446, 
418. 

Bufferings of Christians, blessedness of, Phil. 26,1 Pet 81 sqq.; 
Christ's sympathy in, Col. 37, Heb. 66; a means of fur¬ 
thering the gospel, Tim. 96; purpose of; Heb. 106, 2u2; 
value of. These. 37. 

Sufficiency of thn Scriptures, John 478, Acts 157, Tim. 110. 

Suicide, Matt. 507. 

Bun, the, an emblem of Christ, Luke 60; darkening of; Matt 
427 ; symbolism of, R v. 34, 246. 

Sunday, observance of, by the early Christians, Acts 368 sq.; 
beginning of ths history of, John 621; relation of the 
Jewish Sabbath to, Matt 647, Mark 36; duty of the 
Christian state to, Matt 647; symbolism of; Rev. 28. 
See Sabbath. 

Bnnday, Palm, Matt. 633. 

Sunday-School. th«, not to take ths plans of lkmily training, 

Kph. 213, Sote. 

Sunday-school scholars, Matt. 323. 

- . singing, Eph. 194. 

Sunshine, symbolism of, Rev. 19. 

Supererogation, doctrine of, 1 Cor. 187,191,196. 

Supremacy of Peter, see Peter, primacy of. 

Swearing, see Oaths, Profanity. 

Sweat, bloody, Luke 347. 

Swine, subject to fright Matt. 166; destruction of at Gadara, 
ft. 165 sq., 167, Mark 46 sq., Luks 135 sqq.; Jews for¬ 
bidden to keep. Matt 166, Marie 47; unclean by the 
Mosaic law, Matt. 139. 

Sword, use of the, Ma t 486 sq., Luke 343, 344,362. 

Sycamine tree, Luke 260. 

Sycamore tree, Luks 286. 

Sychar. John 163. 

Symbol, a form of revelation, John 603, Rev. 11 eqq. 

Symbolism, of colors. Rev. 16 sq.; Greek and Hebrew, con¬ 
trasted, ft. 106, Note; of Jewish law. Matt 217; »*f 
heathen mythology, Rom. 90: of numbers. Matt 49. 
183, Rev. 14 sqq., 29, .Vote; of the Old Teatament, Matt 
7, 278, Tim. 21, Heb. 164; of bnman relations. Rev. 
24; of the Scriptures, ft. 11 aqq.; works on, Matt 183, 
Rev. 12, Sole, 14. 

Symbols, in the Apocalypse, Bev. 79; need by Christ, John 
167, 480; assigned to the fonr Gospel*, Matt 25 sq.; 
of Israel, in the Old Teatament, John 480. 

8YMEON, Acts 239. 

Sympathy of Christ, Heb. 98 sqq. 

Synagogue, the germ of the church. Matt 96; ruler of the, 
ft. 173 sq.; services of the, Loko 72 aq. 

— ■ ■■ of Satan, Bev. 28. 

-of the libertines, Acta 109, 

Synagogues, in Jerusalem, Matt 96, Acts 109; built by indi¬ 
viduals, Luke 1 in. 

Synod, the first Acts 290; of Dort, Bom. 389, Note. 

8YNTYCHE, Phil. 64. 

Syria, Acts 383. 

Syrnphenlclan, Marti 67. 

Syrtis, Acta 457. 

8YZYGUS, Phil. 66. 

T abernacle, the! Jewish, Acta 129 aq., Heb. 141 oq ; the 
heavenly, lb. 156 sq. 
a be rn soles, feast of, John 239, 266, 277. 

TABITHA, Acts 186 sq. 

Table, posture of Orientals at. Matt 170, 410, 467, 469, Lake 
335; chief seat at Matt 410; symbolical meaning of 
the word. Bom. 363. 


Table of the Lord, 1 Cor. 311. 

Tablet, washing of. Mark 65; of the law. Matt 344. 

Tablet, writing, Luke 26. 

Tabor, Mt.. description of, Matt. 666; its connection with 
the Mount of Beatitudes, ft. 106; traditionally tbs 
scene of the Transfiguration, ft. 306,811, Lake 162 sq. 
Acts 22. 

Talar, a Jewish garment Luke 239,242. 

Talent value of a. Matt 333. 

Talmud, origin of the, Matt 653; quoted, Mark 66. 

Tarsus. Rom. 4, 6. 

Tartarus, 2 Pet 27, Bey. 349. 

Taught of God, Tfaeea. 70. 

Tax for temple-senrtre, Matt 318 sq. 

Taxation in Roman empire. Matt 170. 

Teachers, Christian, tee Ministers: should be able and active, 
Matt 261 sqq.; proper conduct o f, 1 Cor. 32; co-work* 
ere with God, ft. 74, 77; their relation to bearers. Gal. 
108 sq M 120; qualities «€ Acta 223 sq.; rebukes o£ 
Luke 192; in the early church, 1 Cor. 267, Eph. ISO. 

Teachers, false. Acts 377, G&L 20, Tim. 69. 

Teaching, gift of. Rom. 386; God's method of, 1 Cor. Ti; 
Cbnst's example and modes of. Matt 233 aq.. Lake 
107, 218; Jewish modes of; Matt 2 3 aq. 

Teachings of Christ. Acts 9. 

Tears and groans. Bom. 288. 

Tell Hum, Matt 91. 

Temperament of Christ Lake 103. 

Temperance question, John 110, 1 Cor. 196, GaL 144, Eph. 
194,196, Col. 66, Tim. 66. 

Temple, the Jewish, history of. Matt 375, 421; guardian 
angels of, Matt 415; arrangement in, Heb. l£0; chil¬ 
dren in. Matt 378; Christ's first and last visits tn, 
Luke 46 sq n 814, Matt 416 sq.; cleansing of. Matt. 376, 
Mark 112 sqq., Luke 298 sqq., 303, John 114 sqq.; 
courts of, Matt 376, Mark 113 ; desecrations of. Matt 
426; destruction of fbretold,Matt 422, Mark 130; gates 
of. Arts 62; heathen gifts to. Lake 319; guard '< 
Acts 72; attempt of Julian to rebuild. Matt 416, Lake 
298 sqq.; its magnificence. Matt 421, Lake 319; mea¬ 
suring of in the Apocalypse, Rev. 223, 227 sqq, 233; 
pinnacle of. Matt 84, Loke 67 ; porch o£ John SO, 
Acts 66; its sacrednees. Matt 492, Mark 113,1 Oor. 81; 
sworn by, Matt 412; its symbolic character, ft. 375, 
Lnke 321, Rev. 26; tax fer, Matt 318 sq.; treasury 
Mark 127. Luke 316 so.; veil of; Matt 627, 630, Luks 
379; works on. Matt 875. 

Temple, Christians compared to a, 1 Cor. 80 aq n 84, 85,134, 
186 sq.; Christ's body the real, John 119; the church 
a, 2 Cor. 118 sq., 123; the heavenly, Rev. 246. 

Tempt, meanings of the word, Jas. 49. 

Temptation of Christ in the wilderness. Matt 80 sqq., Mtrt 
17 sq., Lnke 64 sqq.; in Getbaeroane, Lnke 348 sq 

Temptations, origin and purpose ot These. 64; Christ's sym¬ 
pathy in, Heb. 98 sq.; not from God, Jaa.49 sq.; God's 
help tn, Matt 126. Luke 179 #q„ 1 Oor. 202 sq, 2»; 
Joy in, Jas.' 43; Satan's agency in, 1 Cor. 141, 191, 
These, 64; their recurrence in Christ's life, Luke 69; 
of Jewish Christians, Jas. 37. 

Tempting God, 1 Oor. 199, Jas. 49, 50. 

Ten, symbolism of the number. Matt 87, J83,437, Boy. 15. 

TENNANT, anecdote of, Phil. 27. 

Tent-making, Paul's trade of, Acta 334 sq. 

Terraces, in Palestine, Matt 239. 

Terrors of the law, Heb. 208. 

TERTIUS, Rom. 452. 

TERTULLUS, Acts 419 sq., 422. 

Testament see New Testament Old Testament 

Testimony, written, yalne of; Acts 290,29L 

Tetrurch, Matt 64, 262. 

Text of the Greek New Testament Matt Z3L, Joha xllL, 
Acts yi. • 

Texts, list ot Matt 33. 

Textns Receptas, Acts vi. 

THADDEU8, see Lebbssua. 

THAMAR, feith of, Matt 49, 6L 

Thankfulness, true. Lake 264. 

Thanks at meals, Rom. 419. 

Thanksgiving in prayer, These. 68. 

Thanksgiving days. Matt. 32. 

THKAGENES, narrative of, Luke 236. 

Theatre, Acts 360. 

Theft, Eph. 17L 

Thekoa, wilderness ofi Matt 68. 

Theocracy, origin of the term. Matt 4; history of, ft*, ft. 

, Bey. 259, Note. 

138, Note, 

lions ot Matt 1; Biblical, ft. IT; 
Practical, ft. 35; works on, ft. 17, 36. 

THEOPHILUS, Lake 12.13. 

Thossalonimns, Paul's First Eptstia to the, Tbees. 1 eqq: 
analysis of, Bom. 23, Theas. 0 sq.; genuineness oj 
Them. 4 sqq.; occasion, ft. 3 sq; place and time of 
writing, ft. 3; works on, ft. 7 sq. 
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. , Paul’s Second Epistle to the, analysis of, Rom. 

23 sq., These. Ill sq.; genuineness of, These. 107 sqq.; 
place, time and occasion of writing, ib. 10% sq. 
Theasalonica, Acts 316* These. 1; church at, These. 1 sq.; 

Paul’s labors at, Acts 316 sqq„ These. 1 sq., 27 sqq. 
THEUDAS, Acts 08. 

Tuief, the coming of Christ compared to a, Luke 204. 

-, the penitont, Luke 375 sqq* 

Thirst, symbolism of, John 257, Bar. 192; of Christ on the 
cross, John 587 sq. 

Thistles, false prophets compared to, Matt. 144. 

THOMAS, name of. Matt. 182, John 345: sketch of, John 
345; his place among the apostles, ib. 621 sq.; his cha¬ 
racter, Luke 96; his doubt, John 621 sq.; contrasted 
with Mary, ib. 623; apocryphal gospel of* Matt. 267. 
“Thorn in the flesh,” Paul’s, 2 Cor. 200 sqq. 

Thorns, false prophets compared to, Matt. 144; crown of, ft. 
514. 

Thought, peculiar use of the word. Matt 133. 

Thoughts, read by Christ, Matt 161,166 sq. 

Thousand yean, the, Rot. 351 sq. 

Thousands, Mate. 59. 

Three, symbolism of the number, Matt 49, 183, 236, 245, 
Mark 133, Rot. 15, 85. 

Threshing-floor, Matt 72. 

Throne or God, Heb. 152. 

- of grace, Heb. 98. 

Thunder, symbolism of, Rot. 152 sq., 216. 

Thunders, the seven, Rev. 216 sqq., 220,422. 

Thursday, Maundy, Matt 533. 

Thyatira, Acts 305, Rev. 121, 409. 

Tiberias, Matt. 90, 211, John 209; sea of, seeGennesaret Lake. 
Time, division of among Eastern nations, John 93; ful¬ 
ness of, Gal. 99 ; God’s relation to, 2 Pet 42, 44; Im- 

f >rovement of. Eph. 193 sq.: Jewish mode of reckou- 
ng, Matt 226, 266, Luke 187; symbolism of the divi¬ 
sions of, Rev. 33.' 

Times, signs of the, Matt. 287 sq., Lnke 209; and seasons In 
the kingdom of God, Acts 800, 301; symbolism of, 
Rev. 33. 

TIMOTHEUS, Acts 297 sqq. Bee 

TIMOTHY, sketch of his life. Acts 297 sq., Tim. 9 sq.; his 
relations with Panl, Acts 297 sqq,. Col. 9, These. 10; 
his visit Jo Corinth, 1 Cor. 101,857; his mission to 
Thessalonica, Thees. 51, 53. 

—-, Paul's First Epistle to, analysis of, Rom. 24, Tim. 

12; design of, Tim. 11; its genuineness, ib. 2 sqq., 65; 
time and place of writing, ib. 10 sq.; works on, ib. 13. 
— ■ , Paul’s Second Epistle to, analysis of, Rom. 24, 

Tim. 78; design of, Tim. 77 sq.; its genuineness, ib. 
119; time and place of writing, ib. 77 sq.; works on, 
ib. 79. 

TISCH ENDORF, JE. F. 0., Biblical labors of; Matt xx , 565, 

Not« y> Acts vii. 

Tithes, Ma(t 412, Lnko 191. 

Title on the cross. Matt. 524, Lnke 873, John 584. 

Titles, prohibition or. Matt 410. Lake 192. 

-of Christ, tee Jesus Christ 

-of tbo Holy Spirit, John 442. 

Tittle, Matt. 109. 

TITUS, biographical sketch of; Tit 1. 

-, Paul’s Epistlo to, analysis of; Rom. 24 sq., Tit. 3; 

genuineness of, Tim. 2 sqa.; occasion ot, Tit 2; time 
and place of composition, ib. ib. ; works on, <5. 8. 
Toasts at feasts, how originated, 1 Cor. 215. 

To-day, Heb. 81 sqq. 

Tombs, Jewish, Matt 586, John 355, Note; the abode of demo¬ 
niacs, Matt 164. 

Tongne, the, power of, Jas. 94 sqq.; sins of, ib. 96 sqq., 103, 
_107; untamable, ft. 97 sq.; anecdotes of, <6.103,109. 
Tongues, the gift of, Mark 162, Acts 29, 31 sq., 84 sqq. 203, 

1 Cor. 252, 260, 267, 286, 292, 299 sqq., 802. , 

-of fire, Acts 27 sq. 

Topaz, Rev. 386. 

Torches, Matt. 437. 

Tormentors, Matt 334. 

Torture, judicial, Acts 404. 

Tower, Matt 387. 

Trades, honorable, Acts 338; Jewish custom of learning, 
Mark 53; Jewish respect for, Acts 335. 

Tradesmen, sins of; Acts 363. 

Tradition, use of the term in the New Testament, 1 Cor. 223, 
Gal. 24; errors of, Lnke 74; value attached to by the 
Jews, Matt. 276, Mark 65, Tim. 17 sq.; its relation to 
- Scripture, These. 147 sq., Tim. 95 sq. 

Traditionalism, Christ’s conduct towards, Matt 278, 813; its 
relation to the law, ib. 118 sq., 216, 278, Mark 65. 
Training, of Christians for judging, 1 Cor. 128; of converts. 
Matt 326, Mark 91. 

Transfiguration of Christ the. Matt. 306 sqq., Mark 80 sqq., 
Luke 152 sqq.; locality of, Matt 306, Lake 152, Acts 22, 

2 Pet 19; nature and object of; Matt 310, Luke 153 
sqq., 2 Pet 22; various views of, Matt 300: Raphael’s 
painting of, tb. 815, Luke 156. 


Translation, Irving!te doctrine of, These. 122. 

Translations of the Bible, Matt 18 sq. 

Transmigration of souls. Matt 262, John 306. 

Transubitantiation, doctrine ot, Matt. 470 sqq.. Luke 337 sq., 
1 Cor. 213,236 sq.; feast of, John 137, Note. 

Travail, Bsv. 24, Note. 

Traveling by night an Eastern custom. Matt. 59. 

Treasure in heaven, Matt 132. 

Treasury of the temple, Mark 127, Lnke 815 sq. 

Tree of life. Rev. 21, 28, 388. 

Trees, symbolism of, John 879, Rev. 21. 

Trent, Counoil of; Acts 365. 

Tree Tabernn, Acts 470. 

Treves, the Holy Coat ot, Lake 374. 

Trials, tee Afflictions. 

Tribes, the twelve, Matt 349, Rev. 418; enumerated in the 
Apocalypse, Rev. 183; symbolic of the chnrch, ib. 182 sq. 

-, the tbn, location of; Matt 57. 

Tribulation, tho great Rev* 191 sq. 

Tribulations, tee Afflictions. 

Tribunals, spiritual, always in the lead of persecutions, Matt 
189. 

Tribute, payment of. Matt 396, Lake 306 rq., Rom. 405. 

Trichotomy, Rom. 2:13 sq., These. 95 sq., Hob. 96. 

Trinity of Deity, Indicated at Christ’s baptism. Matt 78; 
implied in the baptismal formula, ib. 558, 661; re¬ 
ferred to in tho Lord’s Prayer, ib. 124; prooft of the 
doctrine, ib. 661, John 283, 469, 479, Eph. 142, Note; 
relation of persona in. Bom. 373, 1 Cor. 250, 260,320 
sq., Eph. 96 sq., 101; ontological and economical, 
John 60. 

Trinity Sunday, John 137, Note. 

Triumph of the risen saints, 1 Cor. 350. 

Troas, Acts 299,300,2 Cor. 38. 

TROPHIMUS, Acts 367, Tim. 118. 

True One, The, Rev. 128. 

Trumpet «se of the term lu tho Bible, Matt 122, 428 Bq., 
Rev. 104; the last Matt. 428 sq., 1 Cor. 346 sq.| sym¬ 
bolism of the, Rev. 23, 28. 

Trumpets, the seven, Rev. 181,197 sqq., 201 sqq., 236 sqq, 420. 

Truth, assurance of, These. 97 sq.; communication of, Heb. 
109; development of, 1 John 84; conflict of, with er¬ 
ror, 2 Cor. 172, 175; a liberator, Jobu 287, 299; Pilate’s 
question respecting, ib. 566; essentials to its percep¬ 
tion, 2 Cor. 61; proof o% These. 97 sq. 

Tflbarlyoh, John 209. 

Tunic, John 585. 

Turkish invasion, Rev. 209, Note, 213, 249. 

Twelve, symbolism of the number, Matt 181,183, Rev. 15. 

Two, symbolism of the number, Matt 49,183, Rer. 15. 

Two or three, prayer of, Matt 330. 

TYCHICHUS, Acts 307, Eph. 231, Tim. 116. 

Typism of tho Scriptures, Rev. 12 sq. 

Typology of the Old Testament services, works on. Matt 7. 

TYRANNUS, Acts 352 sq. 

Tyre, Matt 210 sq. 


U biquity of Christ Heb. 99. 

nbelief, nature of; Heb. 80; sources at Mark 121; 
cowardice of, Rer. 362; its relation to disobedience, 
Rom. 363; forms of, ft. 89; a robbery of God’s g’ory, 
ft. 153; gniltot John 135,474 sq., These. 142; a lie, 
Rom. 117; predestination to, 1 Pet 34, 36, 38; pun¬ 
ishment of; John 399; victory over, Mark 50. 

— , of the apostles, Mark 62 sq., 87,169,163; of the 

brothers of Christ John 239 sqq.: of the Jews, Matt 
653, Mark 63 sq., Luke 111, 295, John 288, 399, Rom. 
299 sqq., 341 sqq., 350 sqq., 374. 

Unbelievers, effects of the gospel on, 1 Cor. 37 sqq.; marriage 
of Christiana with, ft. 147 sqq.; union with, 2 Cor. 
120 . 

Unchangeableness of God, Jas. 66 sq., 60. 

Uncircumcision, Bom. 114,1 Cor. 152. 

Unclean, Rom. 420. 

Unction, extreme, Mark 66, Jas. 140. 

Unfaithfulness of Christians, Lnke 206. 

Ungodly, punishment of the, These. 122. 

Unity, Christian, consists in what Matt 330, 475, John 622 
sq., 541,1 Cor. 31, Gal. 91, Eph. 142,167, Phil. 36, These. 
12; promoted by beneficence, 2 Cor. 169; Christ the 
centre of, John 622 sq., 1 Cor. 32, 264, Col. 48; in the 
early chnrch, Acts 82, 187; desirable. 1 Pet 67; hin¬ 
drances to, ft. 61; different from iatitndinarianism, Gal. 
91; consistent with liberty, John 623; works on the 
subject, 1 Cor. 31. 

-, of God and Christ John 332, 335, 622, Gal. 81 

sqq.; in tbs divine economy, 1 Cor. 228; of thehaman 
race, Acts 328, 330; of the history of revelation, ft. 
828, 380; of religions faith in married life, 1 Oor. 156 
sq. 

Unlversalism, Bom. 186,189, Tim. 30. 

Univenality of Christianity, Acts 14,277 sq., 446, GaL 91. 
Unknown God, altar to the, at Athens, Acts 324,327. 
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Unleeven*d bread, first d»y ot, Matt. 408. 

UorightmuaMt, not to be predicated of God, Bom. SIS; of 
mea, A. lib. 120. 

U<im end Thnmmim, John 364,367. 

UerfUnees, preparation for, Lake 29. 


V anity, of man apart from God, 1 Cor. 71 ; of the mind, 
Eph. 165; of tbe world, 1 John 70. 

VAN OOSTKRZEE, J. J„ sketch ot, Luke v. sq. 
Vatican MS*. of tbe New Testament, Acts vii. 

Veil, use of the, in Eastern countries, 1 Cor. 223; over Mo- 
fire, 2 Cor. 55 sqq.; of the temple. Matt. 627, 630, 
Luke .179. 

TEN AN tll'8 FORT HIATUS, quoted, John 664. 

Vengeance, There 122. 

Ventriloquists. Acta 305. 

Verily, Matt. 109. 

VERONICA, ST. Matt. 174, Lake 140,368. 

Versions, sec Retdings. 

Yta rruai, Ma:t. 621. 

ViadfAiwa Matt. 621, Lake 368. 

Vial, Her. 159, Note. 

Vials in the Apocalypse, symbolism of; Rev. 29,159, 277; of 
wrath, the seren. ib 291,293sqq.. 296sqq , 301,429 sqq. 
Vicarious sacrifice of Const, Eph. 11 a, 176, Tim. 29,31, l Pet. 
47, 49, 66. 

Vices, cat ilognc of. Rom. 88. 

Yigilur^ Matt. 439. 

Vine, tbe, cultivation of, John 469; need as a symbol, ft. 461, 
460, Rev. 21, 2-9. 

Vinegar Bible, the. Matt. 413, 1Vote. 

Vinegar-wine, Mat. 522, John 667. 

Yineyard, value of a. Matt. 3^7 ; used as a symbol, ib. 866, 
387, Mark 118, Luke 302. 

Violence, used in the sproad of Christianity, Lake 314, 362. 
Vip*r, Acts 467 ; alleeorit al me of the term, Matt. 226. 
VlIttrlL, quoted, Luk“ 256, Jas. 108. 

Virgin, the church conq»ared to a, 2 Cor. 178. 

Virginity of M«ry, perjretual, Matt. 53, 258, 260, Lake 34. 
Virgins, syinb tli-m of, Her. 278, 2»4. 

Virtues, Cbristisu, 2 Cor. 109 sq.; heathen. Rom. 104. 

Visions, Acts 40, 43; ap^alyptic, Rev. 41; prophetic, ib. ib.; 
of Constantine, Acts 470; of Paul, 2 Cor. 196 sq.; of 
Peter, Acts 194 sq. 

Visits, pastoral, Ac’s 209. 

Voices, heavenly, Matt. 388 , Lake 68, 69,164, John 387 sq.. 
Rev. 40. 

Volcanic eruptions. Rev. 323, Note. 

Voluntaryism*ln minisrenal support, GaL 166. 

Vow, mode of release from a. Acts 414; of the Nasarltes, A. 
390; of Paul or Aqai a, ft. 342 sq. 


faneraie. Matt. 208. 

, the. Matt. 268; Noble Lemon of. Rev. 227, 

'Walking after Christ, 1 John 61 sq. 

-in the flesh, Rom. 266, 203. 

-in the spirit. Rom. 256, 263. 

-on the sea, see Miracles. 

War, necessity for, Luke 66; symbolised. Bar. 186; in hear 
veil, ft. 238,240 sqq., 248 sqq. 

Wan, occasioned by Protestantism. Matt. 199; rumors of, 
ft. 423; religious, Jas. Ill, 112. 

Warflkre, Christian. 1 Co*\ 194 sq., 202 sqq., 2 Cor. 172. 
Warrior, the Christian, 1 Cor. 2*1. 

Washing, of bauds Matt. 276, 612, Mark 64 sq.; of feet. Matt. 

463, 633, John 371, 4o7 sqq. 415; of tables, Mark 86. 
Washings, ceremonial, Mark 64 sq., Luke 190. 

Watches of ibe night. Matt. 270, Mark 13% Luke 204. 
Watchfulness, motives to, 2 Pet. 50, Rev. 433 sq. need of, 
Matt. 430 sq., These. 82 sqq., 88 sqq- , , . 

Water, symbolism ot, John 126 sqq, 166, 268 sq n 280,1 John 
180 sq n Bev. 18 sq M 24 sq., 33 sq. 

Waterpots, John 106. 

Way, Christ the, John 437,439; of God, Matt. 308; of salva¬ 
tion. ft. 143,148, Acts 205, 309 sq. 

Ways of God, Acts 401, 403, Rom. 375, 378. 

Wayside, Matt. 239. 

Weak, treatment of the, Rom. 414 sqq., 428. 

Weakness, of God, l Cor. *9; human, 2 Cor. 88. 

Weather-signs amoug the Jews, Matt. 287, Luke 208. 
Wedding-garmenr, Matt. 390 sqq. 

Week, Bev. 33; the Great, Matt. 533. 

Weeks, fea*t or. Acts 26. 

Weeping of Christ, Lake 297 sqq., John 364 sq. 

Well, John 149; of Jacob, ft. 163. 

'Westminster Coofe-elon, on baptism. Boot.. 208. 

Whale of Jonah, Ma t. 226. 

Wheat, grain oC John 384,390. _ 

Waite, in garments. Mask 81, Bev. 137; symbol** of,Ber. 
17,105,137. 

White Horae, the Ber. 418. 



Wicked, the, future stale 1 Cor. 323. 

Widowhood, when praiseworthy, 1 Car. 144. 

Widow’s mites, the, Mark 127, Lake 315 sq. 

Widows, in the early church. Acts 103, Tim. 4; character, 
rights and duties of, Tim. 58 sqq.. 61; marriage ot 1 
Cor. 184. 

Wife, nee of the term among tbe Jews, Matt. S3. 

-of Peter, Matt. 168, Mark 23; of Pilate, Matt. SU eq_ 

614. 

Wilde mem, Matt. 68,73, John 386; tin habitation of devils. 
Matt. 226; symbolism of the, Bev. 24,238, 248,285,306 
sqq., 313; of Bngedt, Ephraiim, Jericho, cfe, ses them 
words. 

Will of God, tbe, not always the will of Christmas, Acts 385; 
Christ submissive to, Matt. 479, 4S2; doing, John 246; 
in salvation, Eph. 50; submission to, Rom. 389. 

Will, freedom of the, ses Freedom; its relation to reason, Eph. 
186. 

Wind, the Holy Spirit compared to the, John 129; symbol¬ 
ism of the, Bev. 18,187. 

Wine, of the Bible, John 102, 110; at Cans, ft. 102, 108, 
Able, 110; made of myrrh, Mark 151; we of, in the 
sacrament, 1 Cor. 236, Note. 237; need by the Romas 
soldiers. Matt. 622,627; straining of. ft. 413; am at 
Eph. 191; symbolical import ot Matt. 473. 

Wine-press, Matt. 387, Mark 118, Bev. 3L 

Wisdom, Christian, 1 Cor. 47, 66, Boh. 193; cf Christ, Matt. 
3tSl, Luke 97k divine, Lake 191 eq., Acta 331, Bom. 376, 
378, 1 Cor. 39, 56, 86; gospel, 1 Cor. 56 sq n 6*; different 
from knowledge. Bom. 375,1 Cor. 2S1, 262 sq.; perso¬ 
nified, Matt. 209, Like 118, John 60; distinguished 
from prudence, Eph. 37: shown by works, Jas. 108; 
worldly, Acts 331, I Cor. 34 sqq^ 38,41, 43,66, 82, 88. 

Wisdom of speech. Acts 111. 

Wise, not many called, 1 Cor. 48,49; God’s will not accepted 
by the, Luke 168. 

Wise men from the East, see MagL 

Wit, not found in Christ’s discourses, Matt. 209. 

Withdrawal Ir m tbe church, 2Cor. 120 sq. 

Witness, a name applied to Christ, Bev. 91.135; God called as 
a, These. 35; of the Holy Spiiit, as* Holy Spirit. 

Witnesses, law in reference to. Matt. 329, 491. Mark 146; of 
Christ's death, Luke 381; of God among unbeliever*, 
A ts 144 ; to the truth, John 264, Note, 364, Note, Bev. 
224 sq-, 227 sq„ 232 sq. 

Wives, duties 0 % Eph. 198 sqq , 204 eq., OoL 74 sq., 1 Pet. 54. 

Wo a, use of tbe expression by Christ and the apostles, Jode 
20; pronounced on Juda«, Matt. 470, 473. 

Woes, in the Sermon on the Mount, Lake 102, 103; pro¬ 
nounced on the citiee of Galilee, Matt 210 eq n Luke 
167 ; pronounced on the Pharisees, Matt. 408,418, Lake 
191 sq.; contrasted with the Beatitudes, Matt. 411, 416; 
the threq in the Apocalypse, Bev. 30. 

Woman, the term used as an addiess, John 106; adornment, 
of, Tim. 33, l Pet. 62, 55; in the Apocalypse, Bev. 237, 
240 sqq., 246, 250, 306; Christ’s relations with, Luke 
128, J mn 150, 167; benefits of Christianity to, Matt. 
341, Mark 61, Acts 4L, 308, Tim. 35, Jas. 89; symboli¬ 
cal of the church. Rev. 24. 243; her work in the 
church, Luke 128, Acts 190, 348, 1 Cor. 224, 298, 3U2, 
Tim. 33, 36; emancipation of, Luke 128; enl-speaking 
of, Tim. 41 sq.; her enmity to goodness, few examples 
of, Mark 147; lax views of the Herodians respecting, 
ft. 97; diverse from man, 1 Pet. 63 sq.; her relations 
to if**", 1 Cor. 226 sqq.; man’s superiority to, Eph. 
206, Note; her Work in missions. Acts 190; Pan’s 
views on, Rom. 447, 1 Cor. 224, 296, Tim. 33,36; public 
speaking ot 1 Oo . 296 sq n 302; contempt for amoug 
the Rabbins, John 163; righ'e of, Eph. 205, Note; 
development of spiritual life in. Matt. 465; w e a kne ss 
o% l Cor. 228,1 Pet. 63 s-|.; work of, Eph. 205, Note. 

Woman of Canaan, Matt. 281 sqq. 

_of Samaria, John 160 sq.. 164, Note. 

_with is»ue of blood. Matt. 174, Mark 49 sqq. Lake 


_- who anointed Christ’s feet, Luke 121,125. 

Women, friends ot Christ, Luke 126; follow.Christ to Oel- 
▼ary, ft. 389 sq.; at the cross, Matt. 628 sq.. Lake 381; 
at the tomb, Matt. 646, Mark 156 sq. Luke 388, John 
813; miracles wrought on, M*ikW; grinding. Matt. 
430, Luke 268; influence of pious, Matt. 514; aids to 
fries teachers, Tim. 101 sq. _ 

Wonders. craving for, Luke 188; of creation and providence. 
Matt. 163; of God's workings, Luke 37; Gnrist the 
greatest of, Matt, 163. 

Word, Christ the, John 50,52, 64 sqq. Jas. 54, 67 sq^ 2 Pet 
41,1 John 22, 24. 

Ward and deed united in Christ, Luke 79. 


Word, idle. Matt. 225. 

Word ol God, power of the. Heb. 93 sqq., 1 Pet 28, Bev. 106. 
word of God, th , a title of the Holy Scriptures, Matt. 10,12, 
A ts 376, Those. 43, Heb.-93; end a ran e of; 1 P«- 28, 
29; hearing, Jas. 62, 68; power of, 2 Cor. 42; right 
mode of presenting, ft. ft.; the appointed means ef 
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Miration, Acts 192,2 Pet 43; sowing of; Matt 241 sq., 
1 Pet. 29. Sm Bible, Scriptures. 

Word of life, 1 John 22. 24. 

Words of Christ unwritten, Luke 827: on the cross. Matt 
626 sq- 684, Lake 372 sq. t 377,879 sq. 

Work, of bMierers to be tried, 1 Cor. 76,78; of Christ Luko 
96 sq., 166, Acts 7 sqq.; of the. ministry, Acts 273; 
necessity of. These. 169. 

Working of God, John 186. 

Works, their relation to faith, Luke 130, Bom. 96 sq., 100, 
186,139, Gal. 140 sq.. These. 40. Jas. 82 sqq., 89, 2 Pet 
61; their relation to grace, Luke 261, John 136, Rom. 
861 sq., 373; Judgment according to, Bom. 96 sq., 100, 
These. 49,1 Pet 22 sq., 26; justification by, Luke 261, 
Bom. 96,122,131,136,189, 343, Jas. 82 sqq., 88 sqq.; 
meritorioasness of, 1 Cor. 191, Tim. 74 sq.; nature of 
good. Acts 188; Borneo Catholic doctrine of, Matt. 438, 
Note, Luke 123 sq.. Bom. 121, Note, 155; sal ration not 
through, Bph. 80 sq., 84 sq.; value of; Luke 249. Acts 
192 «^196; just view of; Ber. 123; a proof of wisdom, 

-of charity and mercy, Matt 449. 

— of the day, Bom. 409. 

■■ of the flesh. Gal. 138. 

' of the law, Rom. 121 sq., Gal. 64 sq. 

- of the night, Bom. 409. 

World, the, promised to Abraham, Rom. 149 sq.; creation of, 
John 61,63, Act* 327, 329, H»b. 184, 2 Pet 43; domin 
Ion of, Heb. 54 sq.; duration of, 2 Pet 44; end of. 
Matt 422, 427 sqq., Mark 130 sq., Luke 269, 317 sqq , 
326,1 Cor. 318 sq.. These. 78 sq., 86, 132, Heb. 41, 2 Vet. 
42eqq., 46 sqq, 60, Ber. 2, 167, 403; ftiture, Matt 
227 sq n 309, Luke 156, 217, 266 sq., 1 Cor. 349 sq., Eph. 
62* final object of; Heb. 66. 

, the, meaning of the term, John 134,1 John 63; Apo¬ 
calyptic riew of. Ber. 6; Christs kingdom not of, 
Matt 873; its Judgment on Christianity, 46. 209; 
Christian imation of; ib. 447; relation of Christiam to, 
Jas. 122.1 John 64, 67 sqq.; relation of the church to, 
1 Cor. 119; moral and physical decline of. Bom. 286 
sq; present eril. Gal. 16; feshions of, Bom. 389; fel¬ 
lowship with, 1 Cor. 213; god of, 2 Cor. 66 sq.; nature 
of, 1 John 63 sqq: Old Testament riew of, Ber. 2 sq ; 
religi us riew or, <6. 22; rudiments of; G*l. 96, 98, 
Col. 44; spirit of. Matt 209, 1 Cor. 60: spiritual and 
natural, their correspondence, Rom. 286; ranity of, 1 
John 70; wisdom of; Acts 331, 1 Cor. 84 sqq., 33, 41, 
43, 66, 82, 86. 

Worldliness, Matt 241. * 

Wormwood, Ber. 30,198. 

Worship, by the early Christians, 1 Cor. 808; essence of, 
%!r. 133; external Ism, Matt 127, 144; heathen, Acts 


268 sq., Bom. 84; ignorance In, Acts 388; Jewish places 
of, <6.304; Christian life a, Bom. 896: secret ib. 373; 
singing in, Bph. 194; agency of the Spirit in, l Cor. 
803; of angels, Bom. 286, Col. 64, ftS; ©f art Acts 365; 
of the church, 46.183; or saints, 46. 203 sq., 206, 269, 
Tim. 31; of stars. Acts 126. 

Worthiness of Christians, Ber. 127. 

Wrath, children ot, Bph. 76: rials of, Ber. 291,293 sq. 

Wrath of God, the, its relation to His lore, Luke 229, Bph. 
82; use of the expression, These. 24; flgnratire, Rom. 
169; justice of; 46.103, 2 Cor. 98; occasion of, 46.161, 
Heb. 80; present and future, These. 26; rerelation ot 
Bom. 80 sq., 89; works on the subject 46. 89. 

Writing, of Christ John 272, 274; of Pant Gal. 167. 

Written testimony, value ot Acts 290,291. 


Y ear, symbolical meaning. Ber. 83. 

ear, tbs church. Matt 31; lessons for, 46.31,37. 
ear-day, the, Ber. 260, Note. 

Yellow, symbolism of, Ber. 17. 

YEOMANS, H. D., John xii. 

Yoke, of Christianity, Matt 214; of the law, 46., 46. 


Z abulon, see Zebnlnn. 

A00HKUS, Luke 286 sqq. 

ACHABIAH, meaning of the name, Matt 416; s^n of 
Barachiah, 46. 414 sq , Luke 191 sq.; father of John, 
Luke 16 sqq., 27 sq. 

Zeal, errors of, Mark 90, 91; fhlse, Bom. 352, 1 Cor. 71, 78, 
Gal. 110; holy and nnholy, Matt 412, Acts 362 sq. 
Rom. 342, 852; true, 1 Cor. 362, Jude 15; of God, 2 
Cor. 177. 

Zealotry, right of, John 117. 

Zealots, Matt 182, Note, Acts 389 eq. 

ZEBEDEK, Mark 20, John 4; sons of, Matt 93,182, 363 sq., 
Mark 87. 

Zebulnn, land of. Matt 91. 

ZECHAKLAH, Book of, Its similarity to the Apocalypse 
of John, Ber. 49; eschatology of, 46. 47 sqq. 

ZELOTES, Luke 96. 

Zend Areata, the Lord’s Prayer not derired from, Luke 180. 
ZENO, philosophy of; Acts 327. 

ZERUBBABEL, Matt 388. 

ZEUS, Acts 265 sq. 

ZINZENDORF, anecdote of, John 577. 

Zion, Mt, Matt 106, Ber. 277 283. 

Zipb, wilderness of. Matt 0w. 

Zizith, tee Fringes 

ZW1NGLE, last words of, Matt. 195. 
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